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ADVERTISEMENT 


FROM THE | 


PROPRIETOR 


AMONG « he various and intereſting Works which 
were preparing for the Preſs by the late Mr. 
CHARLES ALLEN, and interrupted by his bad State of 


Health, the preſent was advanced as far as the Reign of | 


TIBERIUS. The Gentleman whocompleted his NE w and HE 
InyxoveD HISTORY or ENGLAND, lately offered | 


to the Public, has alſo chearfully finiſhed this Work; in 


which he has been influenced by the ſame Motives and 


Reaſons as were there given for his engaging in that inter- 


eſting Hiſtory, He has heretofore experienced many In- 9 


ſtances of public F avour, and flatters himſelf that he may, : 


without Preſumption, at this Time, anticipate their Can- 


dour and Approbation; truſting that the Work now com- 
municated to the World, for the Benefit and Advantage of 
the riſing Generation, will have a peculiar Claim and Re- 
commendation, as an obvious and valuable A in 4 
the great . of Inſtruction. : 


| Tp very y difingaithed Place which a competent Know- 
ledge of the ROMAN HISTORY poſſeſſes in a polite | 


FRESTA©CRE 


and learned Education, renders a Work of the Nature here 


preſented of peculiar Importance. From the Mode of pro- 
ſecuting this Hiſtory, the Author's Deſign appears manifeſt ; | 
to ſteer in a middle Courſe, between a tedious Prolixity and a 


conciſe and obſcure Brevity. For to one or the other of 


theſe Objections moſt of the Works of this Deſcription have 
been liable; ſo as either to have rendered them too expenſive | 


for general Benefit, or, if that Diſadvantage has been con- 
fidered, an extreme Deficiency in the neceſſary Variety of 


hiſtorical Facts and Occurrences has been ſtrikingly obvious, | 


* f p 
HayPIiLY as the Author may have ſucceeded in accom- 


- pliſthing ſuch Object in the earlier Parts of this Hiſtory ; the 
buſy Scenes of the remaining Part, which have fallen to the 
Lot of the Editor, required the greateſt Attention to render 


the Continuation equally grateful and ſatisfactory. But his 


utmoſt Endeavours have been exerted for that Purpoſe ; and 


the great Quantity of Matter, which the Proprietor's liberal 


and copious Plan has enabled him to crowd into the ſubſe- 


quent Sheets, has conſiderably leſſened the Difficulty which 
at firſt occurred, of doing Juſtice to the Deſign, and at the 
ſame Tune to reduce it within a limited Compaſs. As the 


Reſult of theſe Endeavours, he now ſubmits the whole to the 


Candour and Judgment of the Public ; and, by that Submiſ- 
fron, he hopes their indulgent Approbation will be obtained, 
and a A nn * ſecured. 
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413 Or THE ORIGIN or TRE ROMAN S. 
HE early part of the Roman Hiſtory, like that of al- 
moſt all other hiſtories, eſpecially of all ancient hif- 
tories, is involved in fable and obſcurity. And, indeed, it 
is hardly poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe. For, while men 
vere totally unacquainted with the art of printing, and but 
ery imperfectly {killed in that of writing, and conſequently | 
were obliged to depend upon memory, and oral tradition, 
for the preſervation of facts, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
heſe facts could be tranſmitted to poſterity in their true, 
penuine, and proper colours. Ignorance in ſome, credulity 
in others, the love of the marvellous in a third ſet, the force 
of prejudice in a fourth; theſe, and à variety of fimilar 
auſes, muſt naturally have tended to disfigure the truth, and 
o repreſent things in general as more grand and magnifi- 
Ent, more ſtrange and wonderful than they really were. 
he Romans, though they afterwards became one of the 

oft enlightened people in the world, yet being originally as 

gnorant and barbarous as their neighbours, naturally fell into 

ais vulgar error; and not content with calling in the aſ- 

ſiſtance of ſuperior powers to the eſtabliſhment of their ſtate, 

vere even defirous of being thought deſcended from the 
of i gods themſelves. „ = P # „ 5 
1 Ex Ras, according to the popular tradition, who was ſup- 

. poſed to be the ſon of Venus and Anchiſes, eſcaping from the - _ 
lames of Troy, ſet fail with a ſmall party of his country- 4 
nen; and after meeting with 3 variety of adventures, which  -— 

9 3 e . E 
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2 Tur ROMAN HISTORY. 
are beautifully fung by Virgil in the firſt fix books of f 

eid, arrived jd Italy, where he was hoſpitably 

ceived by Latinus, king of the country, who even gave hy 

his daughter Lavinia in marriage. This drew upon him ther 

ſentment of Turnus, king of the Rutuli, (2 neighbouriy 

people) to whom Lavinia had been promiſed before the x 

rival of the Trojan hero. A war, therefore, enſued betwen 

the two nations, in which both Turnus and Latinus wen 

ſlain ; and Eneas ſucceeding his father-in-law on the thron 

built a city, which he called Lavinium in honour of his wit 

His good fortune, however, was not of any long contin 

ance; for entering, ſoon after, into another war with M. 

zentius, one of the petty. kings of the country, and comin 

to an engagement, he indeed gained the victory, but at ty 

ſame time loſt his life, after a reign of four years. 

was ſucceeded by his ſon Aſcanius, whom, according to ſom 
he had by his laſt wife Lavinia, but according to other 

by his firſt wife Creuſa, before he left Troy. This prina 

was likewiſe called Julus; and from him the Julian famil 
pretended to derive both their name and pedigree. Of Af 

_ canius we know little more than that, leaving Lavinium t 

his mother or ſtep-mother, he built Alba Longa, which td 

made the capital of his kingdom, and where his poſterity con 

tinued to reign for the ſpace of four hundred and thirty years 

for ſo long a time intervened between the building of that 

City and the foundation of Rome. 5 

Tak reigns of the ſucceeding kings of Alba, amountiy 

in number to fourteen, were all of them equally barren wit 

that of Aſcanius: we know nothing of them but their name; 

| which it is therefore needleſs to mention, until we come u 

| the reign of Numitor, the laſt king, who was dethroned by 

Amulius, his younger brother; and in order to ſecure himſel 

in his ill-got power, the uſurper put to death his brother“ 

ſon, Ege us, and deprived his only daughter, Ilia, or Rhe 

Silvia, of all hopes of having poſterity by appointing her one 

of the veſtal virgins; an office, which obliged her to obſerve 

a perpetual virginity, or, in caſe of violating it, to undergy 

a cruel and ignominious death, no leſs than that of being 

buried alive. His barbarous policy, however, failed of in 

effect. Rhea Silvia proved with child, by the god Mars, 4 

Me gave out, whom ſhe met, ſhe ſaid, in the ſacred grove, # 

ſhe was going to fetch water for one of the ſacred offices of het 

religion, and who there forced her; though the general op- 

nion was, that it was ſome young lover of her own, whon 

ſhe met there by appointment; and there were not even want- 

ing ſome who alledged, that Amulius himſelf had been guilty 
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 Tobbers, who had long watched for an opportunity of bein 
revenged upon thoſe who had ſo often interrupted them j 
their predatory excurſions. - Romulus eſcaped, but Rem 
was taken priſoner; and being carried before Amulius, vl 
there accuſed of having committed depredations on the lang 
of Numitor. Io Numitor, therefore, he was ſent to under 
ſuch 88 as that prince might think proper to inkfil 

ä . | 3 ee 2-4 
FavsruLvs had long ſuſpected, that the twins under li 
care were the very ſame: that had been expoſed by Amun 
on the river. He therefore imparted his ſuſpicion to R 
mulus, who very readily embraced ar opinion, that was þ 
well calculated to flatter his pride and gratify his ambition 
In the mean time Numitor made the ſame diſcovery to R 
mus; and from comparing all circumſtances, the age of th 
ouths, (now about eighteen) the time of their being expt 
ed, the manner of their being found, and a variety of othell 
particulars, no doubt was entertained but they were the gran 
ſons of Numitor, A plan therefore was immediately lai 
for dethroning Amulius and reftoring Numitor; and both the 
ſchemes were happily accompliſhed by the death of the uſu: 
per, who was killed at the firſt aſſault in his on palace. 
Tu k ambition of the brothers, however, was too great 
be ſatisfied with the diſtant proſpect of ſucceeding their grand 
father when he ſhould die. They, therefore, reſolved t 
build a new city on the very ſpot on which they had bee 
expoſed ; and as, from the circumſtance of their being twin 
neither of them could claim any right of precedence befor 
the other, they agreed, by the advice of Numitor, to deter 
mine that point by conſulting the will of heaven from obſerr- 
ing the flight of birds, For this purpoſe, each of them 2 
tended by their reſpective partizans, (for their followers wen 
now ſplit into parties) took poſſeſſion of a different hill; R 
mulus of the Palatine, and Remus of the Aventine. Remi 
faw birds firſt; he diſcovered ſix vultures: but the very nex 
moment Romulus ſaw twelve. Each of them claimed th 
victory; Remus, as having ſeen the birds firſt; Romulus, 2 


having ſeen the greateſt number. This produced a quam 0 i 
between them: from words they ſoon came to blows, an nur 
Remus was killed in the ſcuffle. Some give a different ac 2 
count of the manner of his death. They ſay, that Remi .... 
having, in contempt of his brother, leaped over the ci 3 
wall, in order to ſnew how inſufficient it was for the defence par 
of the place, was ſtruck dead upon the ſpot by RomulwM vi 


with this expreſſion “ So periſh every one that ſhall dare for 
ds future to overleap my walls! 7 oe 
— | -+*D©-H A © 
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ROMULUS, the Firft King of Rout. 


D OMULUS, being now left without a rival, applied 
himſelf to the building of the city with equal diligence 
nd ſucceſs. According to the moſt probable account (for 
uthors differ on this ſubject) it was begun in the year of 
he world 3252, and 752 years before Chriſt. It was called 
Nome in honour of its founder, and was fituated on the Pa- 
atine hill on which he had taken his ſucceſsful omen. It 
ontained at firſt about a thouſand houſes, was nearly a mile 
circumference, and poſſeſſed . a ſmall territory round it, of 
about five or fix miles in diameter. Small however as it 
as, it was ftill worſe inhabited; and Romulus therefore took 
a very effectual method to furniſh it with people. He opened 
tan aſylum for ſlaves and outlaws, and ſuch as were fond of 
novelty ; and theſe flocked in from all quarters in ſuch num-. 
bers as foon repleniſhed the city with inhabitants. Romulus's 
next care was to introduce ſome ſort of civil government 
among his new coloniſts; and in doing this, as he was wil- 
ling to acquire the praiſe. of moderation, he very wiſely left 
them to their own- choice, and they, in return for this mark 
of diſintereſtedneſs, unanimouſly choſe him for their firſt king. 
He was accordingly acknowledged as head of their religion, 
firſt magiſtrate of the city, and- general of their armies. Of. 
the religion of the ancient Romans we know little but that it 
conſiſted in fome vain attempts to diſcover the will of heaven 
and the deſtinies of men by obſerving the flight of birds, or 
inſpecting the entrails of. beaſts ; and that theſe ceremonies. 
were performed by the priefts, who were called Augurs or 
Aruſpices. . Ridiculous as theſe ' ceremonies might appear, 
| Romulus now ordained, that no election ſhould be made, nor 
any enterprize. of importance undertaken, without firſt per- 


forming them. 


Is order. to enable him to know the better in what manner 
to arrange his ſubjects, he began firſt. by aſcertaining their 
number, and. found. they amounted to three THI foot, 
and about as many hundred horſemen, capable of bearing 
arms. Theſe he divided into three tribes (anſwering in ſome 
meaſure to our wards), and to each he aſſigned a different 
part of the city to inhabit. Each tribe was afterwards ſubdi- 
vided into ten curiæ (correſponding in ſome degree to our 
| > By pariſhes 


6 Tur ROMAN HISTORY. 
pariſhes), conſiſting of an hundred men each, with a centy. | 
rion to command it; a prieſt, called curia, to perform the 
ſacrifices; and two of the principal inhabitants, called 4uumwiri, 

to adminiſter juſtice. a — 

_ Havixs thus provided for the external defence of the 
city, he next began to take ſuch fteps as he judged to be moſt 
proper for ſecuring its internal tranquillity ; and as he found, 
it impoſſible to diſcharge properly, in perſon, the various 
duties of his office, he propoſed to devolve part of them upon 
the oldeft, the wiſeſt, and the moſt reſpectable of his ſubjects. 
It was with this view that he eſtabliſhed the ſenate. He con. 
tented himſelf,” indeed, with naming the firſt ſenator, whom, 
at the ſame time, he appointed to be governor of the city, 
in cafe of his own abſence : the choice of the reft he left en- 
tirely to the people. Accordingly, the three tribes choſe 
each of them three ſenators, and each of the thirty curiæ did 
the fame. Theſe, joined to the one named by the king, 
made the whole number amount to a hundred, which was the 
preciſe number they conſiſted of at firſt. They were called 
ſenators on account of their age, and patres, or fathers, from ſilte 
the fatherly care they were ſuppoſed to take of the people. 8 
Their deſcendants were ſtiled patricians, and this was the firſt be 
origin of nobility among the Romans. All the reſt of the z 
people, that were not included in the rank of patricians, * c 
were denominated plebetans, 8 be: 
BETWEEN theſe two, indeed, there was a kind of middle 5 
order, but approaching much nearer to the latter than the 
former. This was the order of knights, the inſtitution of Pe 
which was as follows Each of the thirty curiz, by the direc- T 
tion of Romulus, choſe ten young men, who being furniſhed 198 
with horſes, were formed into a body, that — ever after nes 
as a guard to the king's perſon, and particularly fought Ml ®: 
around him in time of action. From the name of their frit 
commander, which was Celer, or from the ſwiftneſs and ra- 
pidity of their motions, they were ſtiled Celeres ; and from | 85 
the horſe, with which they were provided by the public, they 4. 
were called Equzites, and their order the equeſtrian order. Be- " 
_ fides this guard, the king was attended by another, compoſed 1 
of twelve men, called lictors, each of them carrying a battle- = 
axe, tied up in a bundle of rods. Theſe walked conſtantly ' 


before him, and were always ready to execute his orders, 2 
particularly in puniſhing malefactor s. | {+ 
Tux ſenate was poſſeſſed of very great power. All the im- D 

prtant affairs of ſtate were tranſacted in it; and though the - 


ing prefided, he had no more than a ſingle vote like any 
private ſenator : every thing was determined by a majority of 


VOICES». 


2 ag 


ices. The privileges of the patricians were likewiſe very 
\nfiderable. They alone were capable of being elected to 
ny office, whether civil or military, or of —_ advanced 
> the prieſthood ; ſo that upon all vacancies of this kind, 
he plebcians had no other choice left than to fix upon ſome 


Patrician to whom they might give their vote, for upon, one 


r other of that order they muſt neceſſarily fix at laſt. But 
hough the people might thus ſeem to have diveſted them- 
elves of all power in the ſtate, they had yet retained in their 
wn hands the ſupreme authority; for no law, that was made 
by the king or the ſenate, was of any validity until it had 


een confirmed in their aſſemblies. In their aſſemblies were 


ikewiſe ratified every thing relating to peace or war, the 
election of magiſtrates, and even the choice of a king. Their 


Power, however, in theſe reſpects, was by no means un- 


limited, As they had a negative upon the other branches of 
he legiſlature, the others had the ſame upon them, ſo that 
othing which they did could have the force of a law until it 
had been ſanctioned by the ſenate. Such was the nature of 
the Roman government, which, ſomewhat like our own, con- 
ſiſted of three diſtin& orders, the king, the ſenate, and the 
people, each of them intended as a check upon the other, 


land to prevent any one of them from abuſing the power with 


which they were inveſted. | 35 
Or Romulus's civil laws there are ſtill ſome fragments to 
be found in hiſtory, One of them relates to married women., 
It decrees, that they ſhall not leave their huſbands upon any 
pretence whatever: at the ſame time it permits the huſband 
to repudiate his wife, and even to put her to death, with 
the conſent of her relations, if ſhe. was convicted of adul- 
tery, of poiſoning, of making falſe keys, or only of drinking 
wine, His laws with regard to parents and children were 
ſtill more ſevere. The father had an abſolute power over his 
offspring, both of life and fortune. He could imprifon them 
or even put them to death: he couid ſell them for ſlaves three 
times over, whatever age they had attained, or whatever 
dipnities they had poſſeſſed. If they were born with any 
deformity, he could expoſe them upon giving previous no- 
tice of his intention to five of his next neighbours ; but if 
he neglected this ceremony, half his effects were confiſcated 
into the public treaſury. Romulus's laws with regard to 
enemies were much more humane. It was forbidden to kill 
them after they had ſurrendered, or even to ſell them; his 
view in making war upon the neighbouring nations being 
not to extirpate them, but only to convert them from invete- . 
rate foes into faithful ſubjects. ” 1 
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reſerving a ſufficient portion for public uſes and the ſervice 


TCeived, that, unleſs he could procure a ſupply of women, 


8 Taz: KOMAN HISTORY. 
Ix order to prevent the envy that might naturally haze 
ariſen in the breaſts of the plebeians on account of the ſupe. 
rior privileges poſſeſſed by the patricians, Romulus intro. 
duced a moſt excellent cuſtom. He permitted every plebeian 
to chuſe a 2 from among the ſenators, and the ties that 


bound theſe claſſes of men together were of the ſtrongeſt kind. braic 
The patron was obliged to affiſt the client (fo the other was R 
| called) with his counſel and advice; to explain to him the ¶ ſuch 
laws; to plead his cauſe before the judges ; to protect hin gear 
from all kind of injury; in a word, to conſult and promote he 
his intereſt with as much zeal and aſſiduity as if he had been he 
his own child. The client, on his part, was equally bound tend 
to attach himſelf to the intereſt of his patron; to help him, £211 
if poor, to portion his daughters, to pay his debts, or his end 
ranſom, if taken priſoner in war; to follow him on every Ro- 
ſervice of danger; whenever he ſtood candidate for an of-. WO. 
fice, he was obliged to give him his vote; and neither Sa! 
patron nor client could appear as evidence againſt each other PA 
in a court of juſtice, Theſe reciprocal duties were eſteemed Wa 
ſo ſacred, that whoever violated them, was looked upon as an: 
infamous; nay, it was even thought lawful to kill him as a Wil © 
perion guilty of facrilege. „„ | be 
Bur though Romulus had made ſo great a difference in co 


point of honour between the two claſſes of his ſubjects (for 
originally there were but two) he made very little in point 
of fortune. All the lands of the ſtate he divided into thirty 
equal parts according to the number of the curiæ; and after 


of religion, he gave one of theſe parts to each curiz, fo that. 
when the ground came to be ſubdivided, little more than two 
acres fell to the lot of any fingle man. - 

Romulus having now taken every ftep he could think 
of for regulating the preſent government of his ſubjects, be- 
gan to caſt his eyes towards futurity; and he plainly per- 


the Roman ſtate muſt terminate with the lives of its preſent 
members. By the advice, therefore, of the ſenate, he ſent 
ambaſſadors to the Sabines, his neareſt neighbours, entreating 
à matrimonial alliance with them, and upon theſe terms of- 
fering to enter into the ſtricteſt bonds of friendſhip with them. 
The Sabines were then conſidered as the moſt warlike peo- 
ple in Italy; and whether it was that they diſdained to give 
their daughters in marriage to men of ſuch obſcure origin as 
the Romans, or that they already began to look upon Rome 
as a growing ſtate that might ſoon become dangerous to her 
neighbours, they rejected the propoſal in the moſt peremp- 

„ tory 


x f 


tory manner. Some of them even added raillery to their 


refuſal; aſking the ambaſſadors why, when their maſter « 


opened an aſylum for fugitive flaves, he did not likewiſe open 


one for proſtitute women? for that that would have furniſhed 
them. with ſuitable matches, in which neither party could up- 
braid hh T7 . 
RomuLUs was not of a ſpirit patiently to put up witn 
ſuch a ſtudied indignity. He refolved to take a ſignal ven- 
geance, and at the. ſame time to obtain that by force which 
he ſaw he could not procure by gentle methods. Meanwhile ' 
he concealed his reſentment, and only gave out, that he in- 
tended to celebrate. a feſtival in honour of Neptune. Theſe 
feſtivals were generally preceded by facrifices,' and always 
ended in ſhows of wreſtlers, gladiators, and chariot races. 
Romulus expected that mot of the neighbouring people 
would come to the feaſt. Nor was he diſappointed. The 
Sabines were the firſt that made their appearance, accom- 
panied by their wives and daughters; and their example 
was followed by the Ceninenſes, Antemnates, Cruſtuminians, 
and other petty ſtates. They were all of them regeived by 
the Romans with the greateit marks of friendſhip, and after 
being entertained. in their houſes, were placed in the moſt- 
convenient ſituation for ſecing the ſports. © © 
In the mean time the games began; and while the eyes 
of the ſtrangers were fixed upon the ſhow, a number of Ro- 
man youth ruſhed into the aſſembly ſword in hand, "ſeized - 
the youngeſt and moſt beautiful women, and inſtantly. carried 
them off. In vain did the parents proteſt againſt this breach 
of hoſpitality ; in vain did the virgins themſelves oppoſe the 
attempts of- their raviſhers.. - Romulus went about among 
them, ſoothing and conſoling them. He ſaid, that he intended 
them no violence; that they had nobody to blame but their 
fathers, who had ſcornfully and cruelly rejected his propoſals 
he therefore intreated them to be pacified, and to ſurrender 
their hearts to thoſe whom fortune had put in poſſeſſion of their 
perſons; and in order the more effectually to reconcile them 
to their fate, he cauſed them to be immediately married to 
thoſe who had carried them off, and who thus from cruel ra- 
viſhers, became their lawful, and in a little time their beloved 
huſbands. e | % 8 
Bur however ſoon the virgins might have been ſatisſied, 
their parents were by no means ſo eaſily appeaſed: theſe 
breathed nothing but war and vengeance. - The Ceninenſes 
were the firſt that took up arms; but Romulus marching againſt 
them, overthrew their forces, flew their King Acron in fingle 
combat, and entering Rome with the royal ſpoils upon his 
N tſmoulders, 


mies, and endeavoured to part them. 
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ſhoulders, which was the origin of the Roman triumph, made 


an offering of them to Jupiter Feretrius on the ſpot where the 
capitol was afterwards built. The Antemnates and Cruſtumi. 
nians were equally unſucceſsful : Romulus defeated their armies, 
and took their towns; but inſtead of deſtroying them, he 
only placed Roman colonies in them, to protect his dominions 
againſt the incurſions of more diſtant enemies. 


Tu E Sabines were the laſt, though not the leaſt powerful 


people that undertook to revenge the affront offered to their 
daughters. They entered the Roman territories to the num- 
ber of twenty-five thouſand men; and Tatius, their king, 
added ſtratagem to ſtrength : for having got into his hands 
'Tarpeia, daughter to the commander of the Capitoline hill, 
who had come without the walls to draw water, he prevailed 
upon her, by means of large promiſes, to open one of the 
gates to his army. The reward ſhe engaged for, was what 
the ſoldiers wore on their left arms, by which ſhe meant their 
| bracelets. But they, either miſtaking her meaning, or de- 
teſting her treachery, and willing to have it believed that they 
had taken the place by force and not by fraud, threw their 
bucklers upon her as they entered, and cruſhed her to death, 
THz Sabines, however, being now maſters of the Capitoline 


hill, there was an abſolute neceſſity for driving them from it, 


or yielding bp the city to them entirely. A 18 

ment, accordingly, very ſoon took place, and dreadful havoc 
was made on both fides; when the women, who had been 
carried of by the Romans, forgetting the natural timidity of 
their ſex, and with their garments rent and their hair diſhevel- 
led, ruſhed in amidſt a ſhower of darts between the two ar- 
«© You are all, (cried 
they, addrefling themſelves firft to one ſide and then to the 
other) you are all united by the facred names of ſans-in-law 
and fathers-in-law ; pollute not yourſelves with blood that 
cannot be ſhed without guilt. Brand not your wretched chil- 
dren, ſons of the one, and grandſons of the other, with the 
indelible ftain of being deſcended from a race of parricides. 
If the alliance, contracted between you 4 our marriage, be 

To grievous to you, turn your arms againft us, fince we only 
are the caule of the quarrel. 
periſh by your hands, than to ſurvive either of you, as in that 


caſe we muſt either be widows or orphans.” With this pa- 


thetic ſpeech, and this tender ſpectacle, both fides were fo 
deeply affected, that they inſtantly let fall their arms; and a 
' truce firſt, and ſoon after a treaty was concluded between 
them, by which it was agreed, that Romulus and Tatius 

ſhould reign jointly in Rome with the fame power _ the 
ET | - ſame 


It will be much better for us to 


Fr 
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5 arks of diſtinction; that an hundred Sabines ſnould be 
a 1 into the ſenate; that the city ſhould {till retain its 
re tie rmer name, but that the people in general ſhould be called 
Quirites, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines; and that 
mies, the two nations being thus united, as many of the Sabines as 
de he U | it, ſhould be permitted to ſettle at Rome, and ſhould 
mon to all intents and purpoſes become Roman citizens. By this 
W c:caty Rome doubled the number of her inhabitants and the 


hi extent of her territory; and Tatius being killed about five 
their years after in a tumult at Lavinium, all the powers of royalty 
* : reverted to Romulus. ? og „ 8 
Ing, Towaz ps the latter end of his reign Romulus is faid to 
and: nave grown arbitrary and tyrannical. This drew upon him 
hill, YN the reſentment of the people, and particularly of the ſenate, 
uled whoſe authority he had « Me to depreſs. The man- 
the ner of his death is not exactly known. Some ſay, that he 
* was murdered in the ſenate-houſe; and in order the better to 
8 conceal the deed, that each of the ſenators carried away a 
Ke piece of the body under his robe. Others pretend, that he 
wc Fuddenly diſappeared in the midſt of a tempeſt while he was 
eir reviewing his army, and from that time forward was never 
5 ſeen more. This ſeems to have been a ſtory invented by the 
88 ſenators, to conceal the ſhare they had in his death, and fur- 


niſhed them with an opportunity ol perſuading the people, that 
he was taken up into heaven; in conſequence of which a 
temple was built to him under the name of Quirinus: and 
thus him whom they could not endure as a king, they were 
contented to worſhip as a God. Romulus died 1n the thirty- 


_— ſeventh year of his reign, and the fifty-fifth. of his age. 
wn 8 WM 
1- . | | . | | 
he  NUMA POMPILIUS. 


[Avx. Rox. 38. 


be | 

T1 NR us left no children behind him, if, indeed, ke 
at ever had any; and as his death was altogether unex- 
1- pected, no ſteps had been taken to provide him a ſucceſſor 


from another family. To prevent things, therefore, from 
falling into confuſion, the ſenators. undertook to manage che 


- 


= affairs of the public, each in his turn, for the ſpace of five 
5 days, and during that time were to enjoy all the powers. and 
e prerogatives of royalty. I's 2 continued . 
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twelvemonth, at the end of which the people being tired of 


obeying ſo many maſters inſtead of one, inſiſted upoa the ſe- 
nate's proceeding to the election of a new ſovereign. 
To do this, however, to the ſatisfaction of all parties, was 
no eaſy matter. The Romans were defirous of having the 
king choſen from among them : the Sabines, on the other hand, 
were no leſs eager for the ſovereign's being elected out of their 
natien. To end the diſpute it was at laſt agreed to determine 
by lot which of them ſhould exerciſe the right of election, but 
with this proviſo, that whichever of them exerciſed it, they 
| ſhould be obliged to make their choice from the other party; 
and the right at length falling to the Romans, they pitched 
upon a Sabine, called Numa Pompilius, for king. And in- 
deed they could not have. fixed upon a more proper perſon. 
From Romulus they had learned the art of war; they were 
now to learn the arts of peace from Numa; and no man in 
that rude age, and hardly, indeed in any other, ſeems to have 
been better qualified for ilrMWing the people in all the duties 
of ſocial and civilized life. He had long been celebrated 
over the whole neighbouring country for his probity, his piety, 
his moderation, and juſtice, and almoſt every other mild and 
amiable virtue ; and it was merely his high character in theſe 
reſpects that now procured him the offer of a- crown, which, 
however, for ſome time, he refuſed to accept, as being alto- 


gether inconſiſtent with that quiet and peaceable life he had 


therto led and ſtill wiſhed to continue; nor could any thing 
overcome his reluctance but the earneſt entreaties of his friends, 
and the importunity of the Roman ambaſſadors, who came to 
make him a tender of the ſovereignty. > | 

Ar laſt, however, he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded ; and 
removing from Cures, where he then dwelt, to Rome, he 
entered upon the exerciſe of his royal functions. The firſt 
ſtep he took was to diſband the guard of zoo celeres, or light 
Horſe, which Romulus had eſtabliſhed to attend upon his per- 
| ſon; obſerving, at the ſame time, that he would have nothing 
about him that betrayed the leaſt jealouſy of the people he 
governed. Being as fond of peace as Romulus was of war, he 


did every thing in his power to reconcile the Romans to the 


diſuſe of arms. With this view he huilt the temple of Janus, 
which was to be open in time of war, and ſhut in peace, as it 


was during his whole reign ; a circumſtance that never hap- 


pened but twice from this period to the reign of Auguſtus. 


Convinced that religion is the beſt ſupport of morality, | 


| he endeavoured to inſpire his ſubjects with a ſtrong love of 
piety, and a veneration for the gods. It was for this purpoſe 
| that he built a number of other temples, inſtituted a variety 
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of ſacred feaſts and feſtivals, and eſtabliſhed an order of prieſts 
to ſuperintend the celebration of religious rites. | He likewiſe 


regulated the order of veſtals, which had been eſtabliſned be- 


fore, as appears from the caſe of Rhea Sylvia, the mother of 


Romulus. He now raiſed their number to four, which was 


afterwards encreaſed to ſix; and at that number they conti- 


nued ever after. Their buſineſs was to watch the holy fire, 


that was for ever kept burning in the temple of Veſta :: if it 
went out, it could only, be rekindled at the rays of the ſan; 
and the veſtal, through whoſe. negligence ſuch an accident had 
happened, was ſcourged like a ſlave. The veſtals were to 
ſerve in the temple for the ſpace of thirty years, during which 
they were obliged to obſerve the moſt inviolate chattity, to 
which they had previouſly bound themſelves by a vow, and 
if they were found to have broken that vow, they were con- 
demned to ſufer the moſt dreadful punithment : they were 
buried alive. To reward them for theſe hardſhips, or acts 
of ſelf-denial, they were entitled to very great honours and 
privileges. They had a right to make a will in their father's 
life-time. They were exempted from the neceſſity of taking 
an oath, and were believed in courts of juſtice on their ſimple 
affirmation. When they appeared in public, they were at- 
tended by a lictor, with the faſces, or enſigns of royalty. If, 
in their walks, they happened to meet a criminal leading to 
execution, that ſingle circumſtance procured the culprit a 
pardon, upon their declaring that the meeting was the effect 
of chance, and not of deſign. They were admitted into the 
order ſome time between the age of fix and ten; and after the 
expiration of their thirty years ſervice, they were at liberty 
5 3 though few of them availed themſelves of that in- 
ulgence. E | | 
12285 Es the Flamines and Pontifices, which he had al- 
ready eſtabliſhed, he inſtituted two other orders of prieſts, 
called Salii and Feciales, the one to take care of the ſacred 
ſhields or Ancilia, which he pretended had dropped down 
from heaven, and which, while they remained in Rome, 
would ſerve as a perpetual ſafeguard to the city; the other to 
judge of the equity of war, and to proclaim it with due ſolem- 
nity. Knowing that induſtry is the beſt prefervative of peace, 
as it leads men to live upon the produce of their own labour, 
inſtead of ſeizing upon that of others, as warriors in general 
are wont to do, he divided the lands, that had been conquered 
by Romulus, among the poorer citizens, and by his precepts 
and example encouraged a taſte for agriculture. To d 5 
the Aitindion between the Romans and the Sabines, and to 
incorporate them thoroughly into one people, he divided them 
8 | 35 according 
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C according to their ſeveral trades and occupations, making 
| every trade a particular company. He ſoftened the rigour of 
the laws with regard to parents and children, making it un- 
lawful for a father to ſell his fon after marriage, becauſe he 
thought it unjuſt that a woman, who had married a freeman, 
ſhould he compelled to live with a flave. He reformed the 


kalendar, which was very much out of order in his time, the 


year then conſiſting only of ten months. Numa added two 
months more, viz. January and February, and made the 
whole number amount to twelve. To give the greater force 
to his various inftitutions, and make the people look upon 
them as ſomething more than human, he ſaid they were f g 
geſted to him by the goddeſs Egeria, with whom he pretended 
5 have a particular correſpondence; and as the Romans were 
then very ignorant, and conſequently very ſuperſtitious, he 
eaſily gained credit to this pious fraud. Having thus reigned 
forty- three years, during which he had rendered his ſubjects 
much more humane and civilized than he found them, he died 
at the age of eighty; ordering his body, inſtead of being 
burned according to the cuftom of the times, to be buried in 
a ſtone coffin, and his books of ceremonies, which conſiſted of 
twelve in Latin, and as many in Greek, to be buried, by his 
ſide, in another. Theſe books were taken up about four hun- 
dred years after, and beeauſe it was thought impious to re- 
veal to the vulgar the myſteries they contained, they were | 
burned by an order of the ſenate. 1 


— C HA P. IV. 
TULLUS HOSTILIUS, the Third King of Rows. 


| Ann. Row. $2.} 

N is ſaid to have had three ſons, from whom three 
1 of the moſt illuſtrious families in Rome are ſuppoſed to 
have deſcended ; and hence it is, that Horace calls the Piſo's 
the progeny of Numa: but as the crown was then elective 
and not hereditary, the people choſe Tullus Hoſtilius as his ſyc- 
ceſſor. This man was the ſon of a noble Roman, named Hoſ- 

tus Hoſtilius, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf remarkably in the 
war againſt the Sabines, while they were poſſeſſed of the ca- 
pitol; and as he was of as martial a diſpoſition as his father, 
and even more enterpriſing than Romulus himſelf, he was 

only, on that account, the more acceptable to the . 

: ; | 0 
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war, will acquire for Rome a i 
ſpoils. 
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who began to grow tired of the peaceable life they had led 
under Numa. Nor was it long before he had an opportunity 
of gratifying at once his own propenſity and that of his ſub- 
ects, by engaging in a war with the Albans. 
THE pretence for this war was the mutual deprec 


committed upon each other's: territories ; but the real cauſe 


ſeems to have been the ambition of the two ſtates, each f 
which aſpired at a ſuperiority over its neighbour. The hoſ- 


tile armies met about five. miles from Rome, and were juſt 


upon the point of engaging, when Metius Suffetius, general 
of the Albans; dup? rr and propoſed terminating 
the diſpute by ſingle combat, upon this condition, that which- 
ever of the champions ſhould be overcome, their nation ſhould 
be obliged to obey the ather. The propoſal was readily ac- 
cepted by Tullus ; and the decifion of the conteſt was left 
to three twin-brothers on either fide. Thoſe on the ſide 
of the Romans were called Horatii ; thoſe on the fide of the 
Albans, Curiatii. They are ſaid to have been couſin-ger - 
mans, being the ſons of two ſiſters. 
ſteps were properly adjuſted, the combatants met; and re- 
membering that not their own ſafety only, but the fate of 


| their country, depended upon their proweſs, they "fought 


with a courage and reſolution becoming the importance of 
the prize that was now at ſtake. At the firſt ſhock two of 


the Horatii fell breathleſs to the ground, and the three Curi- 


atii were all of them wounded. The ſurviving Horatius was 
ſtill unhurt; but finding himſelf unable to contend with his. 
three antagoniſts in a body, he endeavoured to ſeparate them 
by precending to fly, thinking they would follow him with 
greater or leſs rapidity as their wounds would permit. Nor 
was he diſappointed ; for ſoon looking behind, he ſaw them 
purſuing him at very unequal diſtances : when turning upon 


the firſt, he laid him dead at his feet ; then advancing to the 


ſecond, he made him ſhare the ſame fate; and at laſt coming 
up to the third, two of you, ſaid he, I have already ſa- 


crificed to the manes of my brothers; I will now ſacrifice you 
to the glory of my country, and, by putting an end to this 
ing he plunged his d — . 
ing unged his dagger in hi , and ſeized upon his 
2 — at the head of the Roman 
army, he met his ſiſter at one of the city gates. She, it 
ſeems, had been betrothed to one of the Curiatii, to whom ſhe 
had made a preſent of a military robe, which ſhe now ſaw 
upon: her brother's ſhoulder, among the other trophies of his. 
victory. Struck with this melancholy fight, and more deeply 
afflicted with her own private loſs, than overjoyed at the hm 

[ 51 rity. 


When the previous. 
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ſperity of her country, ſhe broke out into loud lamentations 
for the death of her lover, and the moſt bitter execrations 
againſt her brother, as the cauſe of that mis fortune. Horatius 
was but ill able to bear ſuch an unſeaſonable interruption to 
the general joy. Provoked at his ſiſter's unmerited reproaches, 
and hardly yet reſtored to his uſual compoſure, he inſtantly 
ſtabbed her, exclaiming at the ſame time, Thus. periſh 
every one that ſnhall dare for the future to lament the death of 
an enemy to Rome?“ All men were ſhocked at this barbarous 
deed. Even the glory of his late victory could hardly ſcreen 
him from the odium attending it, and fill leſs from the rigour 
of the laws. He was immediately ſummoned before the - cri. 
minal judges, who condemned him to death; nor was it with- 
out an appeal-to the people, and at the earneſt entreaty of his 
father, who juſtified the action, and beſought his countrymen 
not to make entirely childleſs, that he was able to obtain a 
; pardan.: © e Cas | „%% ets | 
Tux only other incident in Tullus's reign that is worthy 
of notice, is the puniſhment he inflifted on Metius Sucfetius, 
the Alban general, who had incurred the diſpleaſure of his 
countrymen, by committing the fate of the nation to the iflue 
of a ſingle combat. In order to remedy this miſtake, and re- 
cover his loſt popularity, Metius contrived to involve the 


Romans in 4 freſh war with the Veientes and. Fidenates, hop- not 
Ing it would furniſh him with ſome plauſible pretext for de- as 
livering his country from that yoke to which it had ſubmitted, Ro 
When the hoſtile armies met, and were upon the point of en- aly 


gaping, Metius, who, by the late treaty, was bound to aſſiſt thc 
the Romans, and had actually joined them with his forces, 
witadrew his troops to a neighbouring hill, there intending 
to wait the iſſue of the battle, and then declare for the ſtrongeſt 
party. Tullus immediately perceived his deſign, and in order 
to prevent him from carrying it into execution, called out 
" aloud, that it was by his command that Metius had-retired to 
the hill, with a view-of falling upon the enemy in their rear. 
This naturally filled them with ſuch dread and terror, that 
they betook themſelves to flight, and were purſued By the Ro- 
mans with conſiderable ſlaughter. After the battle, Tullus 
aſſembled his army, conſiſting both of Romans and Albans; 
and having clearly explained to them the nature of Metius's 
deſign, and the treacherous view with which it was con- 
certed, he cauſed him to be tied by the legs and arms to two 
cChariots, each of them drawn by four horſes; and theſe being 
driven different ways tore his body in pieces. This, ſay the 
hiſtorians, was the firſt and laſt time that ſuch a puniſhment 
8 8 5 | ; Was 
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[tions 


a as inflicted by the Romans, and the only one in which they _ 
tions Neem to have forgot the laws of humanity, ee 
Atlus IMMEDIATELY after the puniſhment of Metius, Tullus 
"N to cauſed the city of Alba to be demoliſhed, and its inhabi- 
ches, WM: :nts tranſplanted to Rome, where the principal of them 
antly, were admitted into the ſenate, and the inferior ſort diſtributed | 
erin into the different tribes, and thus were, to all intents and 


th of purpoſes, rendered Roman citizens. This was the laſt war of 
rous any conſequence in which Tullus was engaged. He died after 
een a reign of thirty-two years, according to ſome by lightning, _ 
our but according to others by private aſſaſſination. | : 
ori- | ra. 7 „ „ 1 2 
ith. —k ä ?ꝓ—»2:ü 
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ANCUS MARTIUS, the Fourth King of Rouz. _ 

[ [AnN. Rom. 115.1 5 
HE death of Tullus Hoſtilius was ſucceeded by an in- 
terregnum in the ſame manner as that of his predeceſ- 
ſor. After ſome time, however, the people choſe for king 
Ancus Martius, the grandſon of Numa; and this they did 
not ſo much in compliment to the memory of that great prince, 
as on account of the perſonal merit of Ancus himſelf; for the 
Romans ſeem to have had no idea of hereditary right, but 
always beſtowed the ſupreme power upon him whom they 
thought to be beſt qualified for diſcharging the duties belong- 
ing to it. Nor were they diſappointed in their preſent choice ; 
for as they now ſtood in need of a prince that could inſpire 
them with habits of induſtry, and check their immoderate pro- 
penſity to war, which was certainly their ruling paſſion, they 
could not have pitched upon a man that was more capable of 
elfecting theſe ſalutary purpoſes than Ancus. In imitation of 
his grandfather, he applied himſelf at firſt entirely to the arts 
of peace He rebuilt in a more magnificent manner the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Feretrius, which Romulus had originally erec- 
ted. He fortified the hill J aniculum, and united it to the. _ 
city, by throwing a wooden bridge over the Tyber. He in- 
Cloſed the Aventine hill with a wall, and ſettled on it thoſe 
nations that had lately been ſubdued. And as the people _ 
were now become very numerous, and conſequently very li- 
centious, in order the better to overawe malefactors, he built 
a large priſon in the middle of the city, and within fight of 
Forum. He likewiſe built a town at the mouth of the T'yber, - 
which, on account of its ſituation, he called Oſtia; and = 5 
; | | — 


|  quillity of his 
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the-neighbourhood. of it he dug ſome ſalt-pits, which enabled 
him to ſupply the city with a ſufficient quantity of that 


article. 


FIN DING, however, that the neighbouring ſtates, and parti. 
cularly the Latins, the Sabines, and the Volſci, looked upon 
| theſe occupations rather as marks of fear than indications of 
_ wiſdom, and that they were thereby tempted to make incur- 
| fions into the Roman territories, Ancus began, however re- 
luctantly, to aſſemble an army. Previous, however, to his 
marching againſt che enemy, he thought it but conſiſtent with 
the character he had hitherto maintained of a peaceable prince, 
to declare war in form againſt them. A herald, therefore, 

| proceeding to their borders, cried out with a loud voice 

Hear, O Jupiter, and thou Juno; hear, Quirinus; hear, ye 
celeſtial, terreftrial, and infernal gods; I call you all to witneſs, 
that the Latins are unjuſt ; and as they have injured the Ro- 
man people, and refuſe to make reparation, I and the Romans, 
with the conſent of the ſenate, declare war againſt them.” 
This was the form of words uſed in declaring war ; it is par- 
ticularly deſeribed by Livy ; andi it is evident from it, that no 
mention is made of the king, but that every thing was done 
in the name, and by the authority of che people, that is, of 
the whole body of the nation. | 


Having taken this 
— — and ſoon convinced them, 
ä pe life he had hitherto led, he 
lified for conducting the operations of war, as 
for ſperiatoading the leſs f indeed, but, at the ſame 
dne, the more aſeful works of peace. He defeated the La- 
tins in ſeveral engagements; he took and demoliſhed their 
cities, and by removing the inhabitants to Rome, he at once 
increaſed the number of his own ſabjects, and diminiſhed 
that of the enemy. He repreſſed the inroads of the Volſei- 
ans, the e and Veientes; and over the Sabines he 
obtained a com 3 Having thus ſecured the tran- 
n days in 


quiet, and died aſter a 
two fons behind him under the care of Lucius Tarquinius, 


F on che chrone r 


Tarquinius Priſcus. 


| ſtep, as he conſidered it, 


reign of twenty-fapr years, leaving 
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pon i 7. ARQUINIUS PRISCUS, the Fifth King of Ros. 
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ARQUINIUS Priſcus was originally named Lucumo... 
le was the ſon of Damaratus, a rich merchant of Co- 
inth, who being obliged to leave his country on account __ 
Tome diſturbances there, came and ſettled at Tarquinia, Where 
ie married a woman of family, and had by her two fons, . 
\runs, and this Lucumo, Aruns dying in his father's life: 
ime, Lucumo ſucceeded to the whole fortune, and eſpouſed _ 
Tanaquil, a Tarquinian lady of high rank, who being diſ- 
ſatisfied at the little reſpect ſhewn to her huſband en account | 
of his foreign extrac ed 


ion and his mercantile profeſſion, adviſed 
im to remove to Rome, where merit alone paved the way to 
mobility. He very readily took her advice, and immediately 
ſet out with his wife and whole family. my ns tell us, 
that up his roaching the cit „ an. eagle, ing from 
above. took of ——————— —— M. 
ſome time with a loud noiſe, put it on again. His wife Ta- 
naquil, who is ſaid to have been well ikilled in augury, com. 
ſidered this as a happy omen, and embracing har haſband 
with great tenderneſs, aſſured him that it plainly portended = 
he ſhould one day wear the crown. His great wealth pro- 
cured him a favourable reception at Rome ; and the more ia, ._ 
as he generouſly offered to depoſit the whole of it in che public, | 
treaſury for the uſe of the nation. He now changed his name 
to that of Tarquinius, in alluſion to the city of 'Farquania, 
mm he was born. The name of DO <6 afterwards. 
added, to diſtinguiſh him from Tarquin r Ti © 
His affability, generoſity, and politeneſs, every day gained 
him new friends, and in a little time he became the moſt popular 
man in Rome. The king at was informed of his cha- 
rater, and expreſſed a defire to fee him; and after convering. 
with him for ſome time, he frankly acknowledged, that his 
merit was till greater than his fame. He entruſted him with 
the management of ſeveral public affairs, and always found, 

t he diſcharged his duty in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew he had 
abilities for a much higher ſtation than what he then filled. At 
laſt, as the ſtrongeſt proof he could give of his entire con- 
dence in him, he committed to him the guardianſhip of his ; 
two ſons. This it probably was, that firſt inſpired 8 


it, 
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with the thoughts of procuring the crown for himſelf. He 
has been accuſed of ambition in preſuming to aſpire to the 
crown at all, and of ingratitude in endeavouring to ſupplant 
dhe ſons of his benefactor. But both theſe charges appear to 
be groundleſs. Two foreigners, Tatius and Numa, had al. 
ready wore the crown, and as the eldeſt ſon of Ancus was 
only fourteen years of age, he was conſequently incapable of 
being elected, or of wiclding the reins of government. Io 
prevent, however, any factious perſons making uſe of - this 
circumſtance to raiſe a commotion, he took care to have the 
two youths ſent out of the way on the day of election; and 
when that arrived, he had hardly any-thing elſe to do than to 
explain his pretenſions to the people, who being fully con- 
vinced that there was not in Rome a more deſerving man than 
him, readily gave him their votes, and raiſed him to the 


„ 112 Arft care after his election was to reward his friends, 
and increaſe his popularity by admitting a hundred of the 
moſt eminent of the plebeians into the rank of knights, and 

een into the number of fenators, who now amounted to 

three hundred inſtead of two, which was their former com- 
plement. He likewiſe increaſed the number of veſtals, by 
adding two to the four that were formerly appointed. But 
his peaceful occupations were ſoon. interrupted by the reſtleſs 
t{poſition of his - neighbours, particularly the Latins, the 

Tuſcans, and Sabines, who became every day more and more 

- zealous of the growing power and proſperity of Rome, and 

who probably foreſaw their on ſubjection as the inevitable 

conſequence of her acquiring more ſtrength. To give a 
XY check, therefore, to her riſing greatneſs, they eagerly watched 
for ſome favourable opportunity of declaring war againſt her. 
Tarquin eaſily dived into their deſign, and reſolved to be be- 
- fore-hand with them. He marched out againſt them, defeated 
them in ſeveral engagements, took and. deftroyed many of 
their towns, and having thus reduced them all to ſubmiſſion, 
be was again at leifure to apply himſelf to works of peace, 
which were much more agreeable. to his inclination. He 

3 built a number of ſhops and other houſes round the forum, the 

1 e, where juſtice was adminiſtered, where the markets were 

ept, and where the aſſemblies of the people were held. He 

[ rebuilt with large ſtones, and in a regular ſtile, the walls of 

| 
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Rome, which had formerly been huddled up in a very clumſy 
manner. He conſtructed a number of aqueducts for ſupplying 
the people with water. %%% 


Bur the greateſt of all his undertakings was the common 
ſewers, which he formed for draining off the filth of the * 


7 


Ar to under the vaults; and eight hundred years after they were 
& al. conftruted, Pliny obſerves that they were ſtill objects worthy 
2 of admiration. We may hkewiſe form ſome judgment of 
le of them from what is related by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
Io iz. that theſe ſewers having in time become obſtructed by 
this rubbiſh, fo as to deny a free paſſage to the water, the ſum . 
e the of a thouſand talents, or 75,000 pounds, was allowed to the 
and cenſors who undertook to cleanſe them. We further learn 
an to from hiſtory, that the cleanſing of them a ſecond time was 
con- one of the greateſt. works of the emperor Auguſtus. © They 
than are ſtill in being, and viſible at ſome caſual opening; but 
the Rome, however rich, is not ſufficiently wealthy either to 
put them into repair, or to keep them in it. Dr. Ferguſon, 
nds, m his hiſtory of the Roman republic, ſays, that it is extremely 
the unlikely they ſhould have been built by a prince, whoſe 
and dominions did not extend above eighteen miles from Rome in 
b 0 any diredion. He thinks it is more natural to ſuppoſe that 
om- they were built by a people more ancient than the Romans, ſo 
by very ancient as to be beyond the reach of hiſtory,” and -o 
But happened to have their metropolis upon the very ſame ſpot 
Heſs where Rome was afterwards founded: and, in order to ren- 
the der this opinion the more probable, he adds, that we have 
oy ſomething of. a fimilar nature now under our eye; for that 
and the wild Arabs, without knowing what is beneath them, fre- 
ble Wi quently build their huts upon the very ground where formerly _ 
- 2" ſtood the famous city of Palmyra. es 
hed Ix order to render the people more religious, or to ſpeak 
ns with. greater propriety, more ſuperſtitious; and conſequently, 
be. as he thought, more ſubmiſſive, he fell upon the following 
ted contrivance; for it deſerves no other name. He one day de- 
of WF fired Attius Nævius, the moſt celebrated augur- of his time, 
, WF to conſult the auſpices, whether what he was revolving in his 
oy mind was poſſible. Nævius did ſo, and returned for anſwer, 
He that it certainly was. Then,“ replied Tarquin, I was 
he thinking whether you could cut this whetſtone with a razor: 
"_ there they are; go and perform what your auſpices declare to 
He be poſſible. Upon which, we are told, Nævius took the E 
of whetſtone, and immediately cut it through with the razor. 
1 FTaꝛrquin was filled, or pretended to be filled, with the higheſt 
ng admiration at this wonderful circumſtance ; and, in order to 
4 preſerve the memory of it, he cauſed a ftatue of braſs, with 
85 the head veiled, to be erected to Nævius, upon the very ſpot 
4 where the miracle was performed. This had a ſurprifing ef- 


ect in increaſing the veneration that was paid to the augurs, 
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and conveying it into the Tyber. Theſe, indeed, were ſo 


agnificent, that a waggon, loaded with hay, might paſs. .. 


without 
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themſelves, they demanded to be carried into the royal pre- 
-nce, in order to obtain juſtice. Kings were then very eaſy 


ff acceſs, and decided moſt canſes, and even petty diſputes, 
adden in perſon. When brought before the king, they ſtill conti- 
e ben nued, agreeable to their aſſumed character, to bawl and make 
f Ca noiſe, and it was with much difficulty they, were prevailed 
criſa on to ſpeak by turns. One of them at laſt began ta explain 
mon the cauſe of his complaint; and while the king was attentively +- 
„ wy liſtening to him, the other ſtruck his hatchet into his head, 
and leaving it in the wound, they both endeavoured to fly. 
o bel They were ſeized, however, and immediately put to death. 
„ u The king's attendants had juſt time to remove him into ano- 
me. ther apartment before he expired. 3% ⁰ es, 
were, TanaQuil, who was no leſs remarkable for her political 
e a addreſs than for her ſkill in augury, refolved that the con- 
ſpirators ſhould not profit by their barbarous deed. She ſtill 


determined to ſecure the crown for Servius. With this view, 
ſhe cauſed the gates of the palace to be ſhut, ſo as to pre- 


f fire vent any one from either going out or coming in until the 

nun. had got every thing ready for her purpoſe. en looking 

ob: out at one of the windows, ſhe told the crowd below, that 

upon the king had indeed been ſtunned by the violence of the 
blow he had received, but the wound was not mortal; he had 

t of now recovered his ſenſes, was in a fair way of recovery, and 

gire WY ſhe hoped would be able in a few days to appear again in 

Bad public. In the mean time, ſhe added, it was her pleaſure, 

pro- that the people ſhould obey Servius, Who would adminiſter 

om - juſtice, and diſcharge all the other duties of royalty.” Upon 

pon this Servius, as had been previouſly concerted, iſſued from 

ved the palace in the robes of ſtate, and attended by the lictors, 

and ſeating ' himſelf on the throne, decided ſome cauſes imme- 

for di ately, and upon others pretended he would conſult the king. 

of At length, having ſecured a ſufficient party in the ſenate, if 

ery not openly to ſupport, at leaſt tacitly to connive at, his uſur- 

in pation, he boldly publiſhed an account both of the king's 

om death and his own appointment to the government, or, as he 

ng called it, to the regency of the kingdom, as guardian to the 

ke two grandſons of Tarquin ; for that prince left two grandſons 


behind him, . viz. Lucius Tarquinius, and Aruns Farquini 
though ſome ſay they were his ſons. Aruns | . 
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IAS Servius had taken poſſeſſion of the throne merely by 
= A the authority, or rather, indeed, by the permiſſion of 
the ſenate, and without conſulting the ſentiments of the peo. 
ple, in whom, however, the ſole right of election lay, be 
plainly ſaw, that he could never expect to enjoy it in tray- 


villity, unleſs. he could fall upon ſome method of reconciling pr 

_ © theſe laſt to his intereſt. In order, if poſſible, to do this, he fich 
paid the debts of ſuch of them as were moſt involved in diffi- Rum! 
culties ; upon others he beſtowed the lands that had been lately Wſhnitts 

- conquered from the enemy, and which the rich, as uſual, had Wis ab 

_ _ contrived to get into their hands; and having thus, as he t pr 
thought, effectually ſecured the good-will of the people, he imp! 
called them together, and repreſented to them the imminent WF lais 
danger to which he as well as his wards, the grandſons of the Hour 
late king, were expoſed from the machinations of ſome of heir 
the ſenators, who having formed, as he alledged, a deſign (th 


upon the crown, were going to ſacrifice both them and him 
do the gratification of their ambition. He therefore intended, 
be faid, to deliver up the two princes into the hands of the 
Roman people, who alone were capable of affording them 
protection; and as to himſelf, he declared, he was ready to 
reſign all pretenſions to the throne, if they thought it would 
de conducive to the public intereſt. The people, upon 
hearing this, immediately cried out, that he ſhould be their 
king; and an aſſembly by curiz being accordingly convened, 
they elected him into that high office with as much unanimity 
as had ever appeared in the election of any former ſovereign. | 
TE Is decree of the people, however, was not ratified by the 
ſenate, ſo that Servius's title to the crown ftill wanted the 
ſanction of one branch of the legiſlature. . It was probably in 
order to procure this, by flattering the pride of the ſenators, 
that he now introduced. a very material change in the form of 
the Roman government. It is proper to obſerve, that an 
_ aſſembly of the people comprehended, not only the plebeians, 
or people ſtrictly fo called, but likewiſe the knights and ſena- 
, tors, that is, the whole body of Roman citizghs. In theſe 
aſſemblies, which were called aſſemblies by gHriæ, in alluſion 
io the thirty curiz or wards into which the ity was divided, 


the 


_ . 


very individual had a right to vote; and as the votes were 
zunted by tale, or by the head, the vote of the pooreſt citi- 
en was of as me -b importance as that of the richeſt. The 
onſequence was, that as the poor were at Rome (as indeed 
hey muſt be in every fociety) fir more numerous than the 
ich, they eafily carried 1 it in Wer queſtion that came before 
ne aſſembl 

Is ——— 'to r this defect in the Roman conftity- | 


jon, as Servius thought, or at leaſt affected to think it, he 
n of ow divided the people into ſix different claſſes, - according 
peo. iſo their property. Theſe claſſes he again ſubdivided inte 
„ be Wo many centuries, by a century probably meaning not the 
ran- Nreciſe number of a hundred men, "bit an indefinite number, 
ling proportion to their wealth; ſo that a ſmall number of very 
+ be ich men were as capable of a century, as a large 
A. number of poorer ones. Into the firſt claſs none were ad- 


mitted, whoſe fortunes did not amount to 100,000 aſſes, t | 
s about 3221. 18s. 4d. a ſum which, however inconfiderable 
at preſent, was by no means a contemptible eſtate in thoſe 
imple and early times, when money was ſo ſcarce. "This 
laſs was made to conſiſt of ninet eight centuries. The nex 
our claſſes were likewiſe divided into centuries, accordin g to 
heir property, and made in all ninety- four centuries. 20 | 

th claſs was compoſed of the poor, and though the moſt 
umerous, it forme] only one century. Its members were 
alled Praletarii, becauſe they were of no farther” ſervice to 
he public than in rearing children for the ſtate; they were 
ikewiſe called Exempti, becauſe they were exculed fram pay 


g taxes and from going to war. The whole number of cen- 
ould Wuries amounted to one hundred and ninety-three, of which 
1pon pinety-eight, the number contained in the firſt claſs, formed 
their {ore than a majority. Servius's vie in making this diviſion - 
ned, Mf the people, was to transfer the ks bros power from the 
mity Wands of the plebeians, where it had hitherto. been lodged, 


to thoſe of the ians, where he imagined it might be 
erf 


7 the Nvore ſafely pl or, from this time forward, he ordained, 

the hat, in al public deliberations, the votes mould be counted, 

y in Wot ſingly or by the head, as formerly, but collectively or by 
tors, Nrenturies, that is, that each century thould have but one vote; 
n of end as the firſt claſs contained 'more centuries than all the i 

t an {ters put together, if chey were unanimous, the matter was 


a Teh vs there was no neceſſity for ing any farther; 
dut if any of them chanced 10 differ from the others, the ſe. 
ond claſs was called upon to vote, and a few centuries from 
chat any very eaſily made up the deficiency. It rarely hap- 

penec what there W for nz * to and, 
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though the common people ſtill retained their right of voting 
„they had no. more influence in the ſtate than if they had ha 
n o ſuch right at all. | J 3 
Is order, however, to conſole them for this loſs of power, 
Servius made another regulation; for the people had pre, 
viouſly veſted him with authority to ſettle every thing u 
whatever way he pleaſed. At the original formation d 
the Roman government, every man was obliged to contr. 
bute an equal ſum to the public expences; and as the fortune 
of all men were then nearly upon a par, this was looked up 
as a very.equitable law. But as time, and a variety of other 
- circumſtances, had produced a great difference between the 
Fortunes, of different men, it was now thought hard, that 1 
poor man ſhould be obliged to contribute as much to the exi- 
-gencies of the ſtate as one that was rich. Servius, therefore, 
ordered, that as the votes of the citizens were to be: colleteliM 
by centuries, the taxes ſhould be impoſed. in the. ſame may. 
ner, that is, that every century ſhould pay an equal ſum into 
the public treaſury; and as the number of perſons containel 
n one of the centuries of the higher claſſes was but a mer 
Hhandful in compariſon. of that contained in one of the lower, 
the weight of the taxes fell upon each in an inverſe propor: 
tion: in other words, the taxes upon the former were greath 
Ancreaſed, and thoſe upon the latter were in the ſame degree 
Jeſſened ; and as the people are always pleaſed with. any ex- 
pedient for ſaving their money, they readily put up with the 
Joſs of their power in conſideration of the pecuniary indul- 
1 ſhewn them. Servius has been highly praiſed for the 
. firſt of theſe regulations, by which he transferred the whole 
ſovereign power from the plebeians to the patricians ; as iti 
the eſtabliſhing a pure ariſtocracy, which he ſeems to have 
done, were conferring. a benefit upon any nation, and as it 
that kind of government were really the beſt, which the ex- 
perience of all ages, has ſhewn to be the worſt. But it cannot 
be ſuppoſed, that the ſcience. of politics was ſo. well underſtool 
in thoſe early times as it is at preſent. _ + BE. + 
As the fortunes of men are ſubject to perpetual changes, and 
many of thoſe who now occupied a lower claſs, might in time 
come to have an eſtate that entitled them to a higher, and, on 
the other hand, as many who were now enrolled in a higher 
claſs, . might, by extravagance or otherwiſe, have their for-I 
tunes fo impaired as to be qualified only for a lower, Servius 
iůnſtituted the Cenſus, by which all the citizens were obliged to 
appear in the Campus Martius, each in his proper claſs, and 
in complete armour, to give an account of their family and 
E ))) 
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> ul rtane, and, if neceſſary, to be transferred into that claſs | 
oting WW hich was faited to their preſent circumſtances. - This cere- 


ony was preceded by a kind of expiatory ſacrifice, called 
uftrum, that is, luſtration or purification; and as it was per- 
>:med every five years, the word luſtrum came at length to 

gnify the ſpace of ſive years indifferently, without any particu- * 


ng ur alluſion to this ſolemnity. At the time of holding the firſt 

on d iſtrum, the whole number of Roman citizens amounted to 

om ghty-four thou fande... as 7 - ; 
SERvius was engaged in very few wars, but thoſe he un- 


-rtook, proved all of them ſucceſsful; he gained three vie- 


u 
** "Tries over the Hetrurians. It was he that took in the Vimi- 


bal, Quirinal, and Eſquiline hills, and ſurrounded all the 


n the 

hat ven with a wall. He was the firſt king of Rome that coined - 

e ex Money, imprefling upon it the image of a ſheep, in Latin 

efor¶ Necus, whence it was called Pecunia. Before that, the people 

lectei ed it only in a rude and ſhapeleſs maſs, and paid it away by 

man eight. It commonly conſiſted of lead, braſs,” or copper. It 

n ino-25 he likewiſe that introduced the cuſtom of making flayes - 
ree, and admitting them into the number of Roman citizens, 


» which he added greatly to the ſtrength of the ſtate... - 


een themſelves. They did ſo, and were ſoon after joined 


mere : 3 2 

ower Wl Towanps the latter end of his reign, Servius is ſaid. to have 
rOPor- ntertained ſome thoughts of e, the throne, and form- 
reaching the government into a pure republic; but this generous 
lege Ppurpoſe he was prevented from executing by his premature 
y ex- d unexpected death; for ſuch it may be truly called; not- 
th thefWvith ſtanding his great age. He had two daughters by his 
indul-ueen Tarquinia, daughter of - Tarquinius Priſcus. When 
or the Wie) grew up, he determined to give them in marriage to 

whole heir two coufin-germans, grandſons of the ſame prince, and 
- as i fterwards his own wards. But as he knew, that the women 
» har ere of oppoſite diſpoſitions, as well as their intended huf- 
1 as iff dands, he reſolved to croſs their tempers, by giving each to 
he ex: im of a different character from her own ; her that was meek 
cannot nd gentle, to him that was hot and impetuous; her that was | 
erſtoal Proud and haughty, to him that was quiet and peaceable ; 
8 oping by this means that each would correct the failings of 
's, aue other, and that he himſelf ſhould avoid the danger to be 
n time e the union of the two furious tempers to- | 

igber Tu event, however, diſappointed his expectations. The 3 
ir folder brother (named Lucius) and the younger ſiſter (call- 
ervie F< Tullia) who anſwered the above deſcription, ſoon. gr, 
ged ved of their reſpective conſorts, and reſolved to make away, 
8. . vith them, in order to furniſh an opening for a marriage be- 2 
ly : | 0 


began to harangue the ſenators upon the obſcurity of Servit 


Wap, fo as to avoid the body, Tullia fell into a furious pal 


Could never be too ſhort. The ſtreet, where this happened 
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in the bands of wedlock. Seeing now no other obſtacle to 
gratification of their wiſhes than the life of Servius, they wey 
even ſo unnatural as to form a deſign againſt that. They be 
gan firſt by raifing factions againſt him; and as Servius, h 
the innovations he had introduced into the government, hz 
drawn upon himſelf the hatred of a great number of perſoulf 
Lucius found the leſs difficulty in forming a ſtrong party i 
is on favour. When all things were ready for the executiaf 
of his ſcheme, he ſuddenly entered the ſenate-houſe, cladj 
the robes of royalty, and placing himſelf on the throne, þ 


Al 


birth, and the Ulegality of his title. While he was yal 
Tpeaking, Servius entered, attended by a few followers, a 
ſeeing his throne thus radely ſeized upon, he cried out with 
loud voice, What, Tarquin, dare you, while I am ali 
pPreſume to aſſemble the ſenate, and fit on my throne, at ta 
ſame time endeavouring to puſh him from his ſeat. But Ta 
quin, being young and vigorous, took the old king by th 
* waiſt, and carrying him out of the afſembly, threw him ini 
the ſtreet; and while Servius, all bruiſed and battered, . 
attempting to return to his palace, he was ſuddenly dvertake 
and murdered by ſome aſſaſſins, whom Tarquin had ſent afiq 
I is faid, that this murder was committed with the cor 
ſent, and even at the inſtigation of Tullia. Certain it is, thai 
upon her hearing what had paſſed in the ſenate-houſe, ſhe in 
mediately drove thither, and was the firſt that ſaluted her h 
band as king; and when upon her return home, her coac 
man came to the ſpot where her father's body lay, all cover 
with blood and wounds, and being ſtruck with horror at tit 
Thocking fight, was endeavouring to turn the horſes out of the 


ſion, and commanded him to drive directly over it, -crym 
-out at the ſame time, that the road which led to the throne 


was afterwards called Vicus Sceleratus, or the accurſed fret; 
and well it might, as hiftory perhaps does not furniſh anothet 
inſtance of a daughter's being ſo loft to all the ſentiments d 
humanity, as to beſprinkle herſelf with her own father's blood 
Such was the end of Servius Tullius, after a reign of fort) got! 

four years, during which he had conducted himſelf with dud 
| Prudence, equity, and moderation, as would have rendered i 
difficult for any prince to rival his character, much more fort 
monſter of tyranny and-cruelty, as his ſon-in-law and ſuccefior 
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T could hardly be expected, that a prince who had made 
his way to the throne through ſuch a ſcene of barbarity 
nd bloodſhed, ſhould rule the people with a gentle hand. 
Dn the contrary,” there was every reaſon to fear, that he 
ca!ld rule them with a rod of iron, and in fact he did fo, 
e firſt ſeized upon the throne as his own hereditary and un- 
lienable right, without regarding the ſentiments either of the 
enate or the people. He refuſed the rites of burial to his 
ather- in- law, upon pretence, that he was an uſurper, He put 
o death all ſuch of the Romans, 3s he ſuſpected to diſap- 
rove of his conduct; and dreading the natural conſequences ' 
f his tyranny, he increaſed the guard round his own per- 
on. To prevent the people from plotting againſt him, he 
ook care to keep them conſtantly employed either in wars 
broad or in public works at home. With this view he at- 
acked the Sabines, who had refuſed; to acknowledge his au- 
aWbority, and he eaſily compelled them to ſubmit to his power. 
he in le next turned his arms again the Volſci, took Suckla Po- 
er h vetia, one of their towns, and laid fiege to.Gabu, another 
coach{WEonfiderable city belonging to the ſame people. This place © 
-overdWF:< was the more eager to reduce, as it contained a great 
at number of Roman citizens who had taken refuge there, in order 
of theo avoid the cruelty of the tyrant. The city, however, 
us pal nade ſo vigorous a defence, that Tarquin had no hopes of 
cry king it by force. He, therefore, had recourſe to the fol- 
thron or ing ſtratagem. He cauſed his fon, Sextus, to counterfeit 
penelMeſertion, on pretence of having been ill- uſed by his father, 
ſtreet nd to ſeek for an aſylum among the inhabitants of Gabii. 
anotheſ There he fo infinuated himſelf into the good graces of the 
ents M people, that in a little time they made him governor of the 
; blood town, and ſoon after general of their army. Having thus 
rt the whole power into his hands, he ſent to his father for 
th ſucſarther inſtruction. Tarquin thinking it dangerous to com- 
jered i nunicate his ſentiments either by word of mouth or by letter, 
re for ¶contented himſelf merely with taking the meſſenger into the 
ccefſor{Ws2rden, where having cut off the heads of all the talleſt pop- 
pies, he ſent him back to his ſon without any other 5 wer, 
Sextus underſtood the meaning of the ænigma, and having 


C3 ſoon 
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ſoon put to death the principal inhabitants, he delivered th 
town into the hands of his father. 
As ſuperſtitious people are generally the moſt ſubmiſlie, 
- "Tarquin fell upon the following device to increaſe the natur 
credulity of the Romans. A ſtrange woman, as he pretended 
came to him one day, and offered to ſell him nine books for 
certain ſum. Tarquin thinking the price too high, rejede 
the offer. She then went away, and after burning three off 
the books, ſhe came back, and offered him the remaining fn 
| | for the fame price ſhe had aſked for the whole. Tarquin no 


looked upon her as an impoſtor or a mad-woman, and hi 
therefore diſmiſſed her with contempt and diſdain. She acl 
cordingly departed, and burnt three more of the volumes, and 
then returning with the remaining three, ſhe offered them ty 
Tarquin for the ſame ſum ſhe had originally demanded. The 


ET king, firuck with the ſingularity - of her behaviour, began ty 
ſuſpect that there was more in the matter than he had xi 
Pi firſt imagined. He therefore conſulted the augurs on the ſub 


ject, and it now appearing that ſhe was one of the celebrate 
Sibyls, whoſe propheſies were never known to fail, they 
greatly blamed him for not buying the nine volumes, and 
_adviſed him by all means to purchaſe the three that were leſ 
dt whatever price he could get them. He did fo ; and thei 
woman, it is added, after delivering the books to him, ane 
exhorting him to keep them with extraordinary care, imme- 
diately vaniſhed from his ſight. rs 
Tus was no doubt a trick invented by 'Tarquin, in ordet 
to blind the eyes of the people, and enable him to hold out 
as the will of heaven and the decrees of fate whatever he 
thought moſt conducive to his own intereſt. The books, 
however, were put into a ſtone-cheſt, and depoſited in a vaut 
in the capitol, which Tarquin now undertook to complete; 
for it had only been begun by his grandfather. The keeping 
of them was intruſted to the care of a certain number of per- 
ſons choſen from the firſt families in Rome. The number of 
theſe was at firſt two, afterwards ten, and laſt of all fifteen; 
and hence they were called Quindecemviri |{\®E _. 
Tux building of the capitol was likewiſe attended with an 
extraordinary incident; for in that ignorant and credulous 


737674747 an "way 
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gage almoſt every remarkable event was diſtinguiſhed by 2 * 
1 prodigy. In digging for the foundation, the workmen di P 
covered the body of a man, named Tolus, which, though it WW Au 

had lain in the earth many years, yet upon being expoſed to 1 

the air, began to bleed, as if it had been but newly cut off. be, 


This gave the building the name of capitol, as if - it were 


augurs 


- Caput Toli, the head of Tolus; and from this particular the Wl © © 


159 
US, 
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ugurs inferred, that Rome ſhould become the capital of Italy. 


ed thy 

lis magnificent ſtructure was dedicated to Jupiter, but con- 
ile ned under the ſame roof two temples more, one dedicated 
atur Juno, the other to Minerva: it was two hundred feet long, 
nde o hundred high, and alnoft as many broad; and, on the 
for hole, it ſeemed better ſuited to the lofty ſpitit and aſ- 
jectel ring views of the Roman people, than to their preſent nar- 
cee o and circumſcribed circumſtan ces. 
ag Max white Tarquin carried every thing before him witlt 


high a hand, that he ſeemed to be in a fair way of eſta- 
Pliſhing himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his ill-got power, and of 
ranſmitting it to his poſterity, when the vioſence, committed 


le àc. | 
„ any his eldeſt ſon Sextus upon the perſon of Lucretia, threw 
em um ſuddenly from the throne, and reſtored the people to the 

Tu njoyment of their long-loſt rights. He had lately declared 
an var againſt the Rutuli, in order, as he ſaid, to revenge ſome _ 
ad ul injuries which that people had done him, but in reality with _ 
ſub vie of repleniſning his coffers, which were now greatly _ 
rated N by the building of the capitol and other expenſive 
th Works. V 8 wy - #3 5 T * 5 LAY + 8 - ; 

nl Wire he wes engaged in the Bege of Afdlen the ran: 
> left tal of the Rutuli, his ſon Sextus, Collatinus the huſband of 
| the Lucretia, and ſome other officers, happened one evening to 
ani be regaling themſelves in a tent; and the difcourfe turning 
ame. upon the beauty and virtue of their wives, every one, as 


might be expected, gave the preference to his own. Colla- 
tinus propoſed putting the matter to an immediate trial b,. 
riding inſtantly to Rome (the diſtance was not more than 

r he wenty miles) and taking the ladies by ſurprize; and from 
oks, che manner in which they ſhould find them employed, they 
aul WW would be enabled, he ſaid, to judge which of them really ex- 
ete; ¶ celled the reſt. W with wine, they approved of the 

ping propoſal ; and accordingly taking horſe, they rode ftraight- - 
per- ay to Rome, although the night. was pretty far advanced. 

er of Wl There they found Lucretia, not like the other women paſſing 
en; i the time in mirth and jollity and diverſions, but ſpinning in 
the midſt of her maids in the inner part of the houſe. The 
1 au victory, therefore, was adjudged to her; and after being 

lous i politely entertained by her, they all returned to the camp. 

52 Lucszrra's virtue, which inſpired the other gueſts with 

dil. WM reſpect and veneration, excited in the breaſt of young Tar- 
h it dum a very different paſſion, which he was determined, at all 

d to events, to gratify. With this view he came back to viſit 
off. her a few days after, and met with the ſame civil reception as 3 
ere before. As ſhe had no ſuſpicitn of his villainous deſign, ſhe * 
the even fat with him at ſupper, and ordered a bed to be got 


ber honour.” So ſaying; ſhe drew a dagger from under her 
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ready for im. When all the family were afleep, he eon. 
rive to ſteal into her chamber, = having a drawn ſworl heir 
in his right hand, and laying his left rudely. on her boſon 
« Silence, ſaid he, Lucretia; if you utter a word, you die." | 
He then acquainted her with the violence of his paſſion, lil. - 
| begged ſhe would allow him to gratify it. But the, though tha 
_ ſuddenly. frightened from her ſleep, and though ſhe ſaw. inſtal 
death before her eyes, yet rejected his ſuit. with diſdain 
From entreaties, therefore, he had recourſe to threats. | He 
told her, that if ſhe refuſed. to comply, he would :forthwig 
Kill her, lay his own flave dead by her fide, and then ſpread 
a report, that he had found and killed them both in the ad 
of adultery. The dread. of infamy extorted that which the 
fear of death could not obtain; .ſhe conſented; and Tatqu 
next morning returned to the camp, exulting in his triumph 
Over female chaſtity. „ oft E 89 f et Herr s 
Max while Lucretia was overwhelmed: with grief, an 
reſolving not to outlive the indelible ftain fixed upon her cha, 
racer, ſhe ſent; meflengers to her. huſband. Collatinus;: and 
her father Lucretius, defiring their immediate attendanee; a 
a-dreadful misforiune had befallen the family. They imme. 
diately ſet out, accompanied by Valerius, a kinſman of he: 
father, and Junius Brutus, a reputed. idiot, whoſe: fathet 
Tarquin had murdered, and who had accidentally-: met- the 
meſſengers by the, way. Upon, their entering the room, 
Leerelia burſ into tears ; and when bes hadband ad her if 
all was well; far from, it,” faid-ſhe ; for how: can it be 
well with a woman after the. loſs of hex hanour ? Ves, Cel. 
e e has eee by a;ſtranger ; but my body 
only 1s polluted; my mind is innocent, as my death ſhall tel 
tify. Promiſe. me only, that you will not ſuffer the | adub 


clare myſelf innocent of the crime, I exempt not myſelf, 
therefore, from the puniſhment. - No immodeſt woman here- 
aſter ſhall plead. Lucretia's example for outliving the loſs of 


robe, and inſtantly plunged & in her boom. At this tragi- 
cal deed. the whole company were ſtruck with pity, * 


* 
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nd indignation. Collatinus and Lucretius gave 2 vent to 
heir grief in tears. But Brutus, without ſpending time in 
nſeleſs lamentations, drew out the dagger all bloody from ; 
acretia's wound, and holding it up towards heaven, ex- 0 
laimed, „ fwear by this blood, fo pure and chaſte ere it 
vas polluted. by 5 and I call you, O 18 gods, to wit- F 
>, that I will purſue with fire and ſword the tyrant, his. 


dan. vife, and all his guilty race; nor will I ever ſuffer any king 
| te or the future to ſway the ſceptre in Rome.“ He then pre 

big ented the dagger to tha reſt of the company, and exacted | 
preat- m them the fame oath which he himſelf ha taken. . | 


'[un1vs Brutus was the ſon of Marcus Junius, a boble 


x thc oman, and of 'T arquinia, daughter of Tarquinius Priſcus. 
ee had received in his youth an excellent education, and poſ- 
amp ged from nature a large fund of good ſenſe and an inflexible_ 


attachment to virtue. But finding that Tarquin, partly from 
pvarice, and partly. from jealouſy, had privately murdered. 
Wis father and his elder brother, he pat on the apppearance | 
of a fool, in order to avoid the ſame danger, and thence” 

obtained the ſurname of Brutus. Tarquin thinking his folly. 

real, deſpiſed him too, much to take any further notice of 
him, except that he kept him in his. houſe as an idiot, mergly 

for the purpoſe of diverting his children, _ 


' the Taz firſt ſpecimen he gave of his ſagacity was in A jour- 
900 ey he made with the young princes to Delphi in order to 
00 Wconſult the oracle there. They were zn pleaſed with his 
Cat company; but could not help ng Of g at his ele. TH ſtu- 
bod pidity in making an offering of his ſtaff to A 


preſent, however, was much more valuable hay they ima- 
gined, for the ſtaff was no other than an elder-ſtick, contain- 


* ing within it a rod of gold, a very good emblem of Brutus 
5 character. The young princes having executed their com- 


miſſion, were next ſeized with the curioſity of knowing which - 
of them was deſtined to. reign in Rome. He,” anfwered 
the oracle, „that ſhall firſt kiſs his mother.” The Tarquins 


Sextus, who remained behind at Rome, and upon their return 
nome, to determine by = which of them ſhould be entitled 
F firſt to kiſs his mother. It appeared, however, in the ſequel, _ 
that Brutus underſtood Fu meaning of the oracle much better 
than the princes; for, upon his arrival in Italy, he pretended 
5 fall down, and kiſſed the earth, the —— mother of 5 
rom that time he began to conceive s of being 
the deliverer of his "Country, and of F the args 
entirely from Rome, 
ee the preſent 3 opportantyey 
Ea 8 8 


* 


by 


reſolved to conceal this circumſtance from their brother - gh 


F 
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ſolved to embrace it; and calling together an aſſembly of the] 
people, he related to them all that had paſſed ; the atrocious 
crime committed by Sextus, the ty fate and tragica i 
end of the chaſte Lucretia, and the inconſolable grief of x 
father, leſs affected with his daughter's death than. with the 
barbarous deed to which it was owing. He then put them in 
mind of the numerous crimes of Tarquin himſelf ; his ava. 
rice, pride, tyranny, his cruel treatment of the citizens, in 
employing them in his buildings like ſlaves or beaſts of bur. 
den ; the horrid murder of king Servius, and Tullia's ſhocking 

| e in driving her chariot over the body of her father, 
This ſpeech being pronounced over the N body of Ly. 
ia, uch a pitch, 


* 


cretia, inflamed the minds of the people to 
that they immediately paſſed a decree, condemning Tarquin 
and his family to perpetual baniſhment, and making it capi. 
tal for any one ever to attempt their return. „„ 
Mean while Tarquin being informed of what was paſſing at 
Rome, directly ſet oùt for the city; but upon his approach 
to it, he found the gates ſhut againſt him; and before he could 
return to the camp, he heard that Brutus had been there be. 
fore him, and had perſuaded the, ſoldiers to deſert . the tyrant, 
and to join their fellow-citizens in completing the long 
wiſhed-for deliverance of their country. Thus 1 aban- 
doned by all the world, and expelled not only Rome, but 
even the Roman territories, after a reign of twenty-five years, 
he went to take refuge with his family at Cære, a ſmall 
ton of the Hetrurians, and Brutus was proclaimed the re- 
' Korer of public liberty. With Tarquin ended the regal fate 
of Rome, after a continuance of two hundred and forty-five 
years, during which, though it had not extended its domi- 
nions above Girly or forty miles on any ſide, yet had it ac. 
quired a firmneſs and ſtability that qualified it for the mighty 
projects it afterwards undertook, and which it finally accom- 
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"THOUGH che Romans had expelled kings, they were 
1 too wiſe to think that government could be ſuppported 

without ſome ſupreme magiſtrates ; and they therefore _ 


% 1 
- 
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erred the whole royal power into the hands of two perſons, 


eiom ho were called Conſuls, and who being choſen only for one 
rica ear, and ſerving as a check upon one another, were likely - 
of z uſe their authority with more moderation. Brutus and 
the MW ollatinus were the firſt conſuls; and they were no doubt. 
m in aiſed to that high dignity on account of the ſhare, they bot 


of them had in the late revolution, and the ſtrong inclina- 


* jon they muſt conſequently feel to oppoſe the reſtoration of 
bur ingly government. rt. 

king THE new republic, however, had been hardly eſtabliſhed, 
her hen it was like to have been overturned by a dangerous 
Ly. onſpiracy. Tarquin had ſent ſome ambaſſadors. to Rome, 


nder pretence of demanding the reſtitution of his property, 

but in reality with a view of forming a party in his favour; 

and in this unhappily ing were but too ſucceſsful. They 
ontrived to engage in his intereſt ſome of the principal _ 
young men of Rome, and, among others, the two. ſons of i 4 
Brutus himſelf. Their intention was to murder the conſuls, . 
and reſtore the Tarquins. Fortunately the plot was diſ- 

overed in time, by means of a ſlave who had. concealed * _ 
imſelf in the room where the conſpirators met. They were 


** nmediately apprehended. Brutus paſſed ſentence of death”. 
5 upon his two ſons, and with his own eyes ſaw it put in exe- 
but ution; the tenderneſs of the father, however, evidently ap- 


pearing through the ſeverity of the judge. 

IT 'n is action of Brutus has been praiſed by ſome, and cen- 
ured by others, according to their different diſpofitions.. - 
But ſurely a ſon, who, in violation of the laws, and in order 
to overturn the conſtitution of his country, forms a defign © . 
upon the life of his father, can have no right to complain 
if that father doom him to death in execution of the laws, —_ 
and the better to. preſerve the liberty of the public. What 
indeed renders the fate of theſe young men the more lamen-. * 
table is, that they were not above fourteen years old; an 
age, at which, in many countries, perſons are hardly ſup- 
poſed to be capable of committing any crime at all, and fa 
leſs that of high treaſon. But ſome ſtriking example was + 
probably wanting to ſtrengthen and confirm the new confti- 

© cution, and to inſpire the people with the utmoſt horror at 
entering into any conſpiracies againft it; and this Brutus 
certainly: paye them. GE „ 

| Tae puniſhment of the other conſpirators was left to 
Collatinus, who being of a more mild and gentle temper than 
his colleague, ſeemed inclined to forgive them, the rather as 


ted many of them were his own near relations; but this being 
nſ- dilagreeable to the people, and ſtill more to Brutus, Collati- 
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nus was obliged to refign his office, which was beſtowe 
upon Valerius, afterwards called Valerius Poplicola. The 
culprits, in conſequence, were condemned and put to death, 


| e 

 Taxquin, thus deprived of all hopes of recovering hi "I 
throne by the aſſiſtance of his old ſubjects, was forced to have He 
recourſe to foreign aid. He applied to the Veientes ; an (urn 


theſe readily eſpouſed his cauſe, and raiſed an army to fup. Wi app! 
port him. At the head of this army Farquin advanced to. ir d 
wards Rome. The conſuls came out to meet him. Brutu Mi the 
commanded the horſe ; Valerius, the infantry, Aruns, ſl 
of Tarquin, commanded the horſe of the enemy. Diſcover Wi pou 
ing Brutus at a diſtance ; © There, ſaid he, is the may 22 
that has expelled us our country; behold him inſolenth e him 
adorned with the enſigns of our family! Aſſiſt me, O ye 
gods, avengers of kings.” So ſaying, he rode out from the ord 
ranks, and dared Brutus to fingle combat. Brutus was no is e 
backward in accepting the challenge. Putting ſpurs, there. ver 
fore, to their horſes, they flew upon each other with ſuck bee 
ungovernable fury, that regardleſs entirely of their own ped 
ſafety, and eager only to affail their adverſary, they ran one ſee 


another through the body, and inffantly fell dead to the ” 


* The foot then engaged, and a bloody battle vu in 
ought. The loſs on both fides was nearly equal. A voice, fat 
it is faid, was heard out of the wood Arſia, declaring the fu 
Romans conquerors, and to have loft one man leſs than the wa 
enemy. Certain it is they remained maſters of the field. A = 
triumph was decreed to Valerius. He was the firſt conſul that me 
made a triumphant entry into Rome, in a chariot with four on 
horſes ; a cuſtom, that was ever after obſerved. MW pr 
Tux body of Brutus was carried off the field by the mol w. 
eminent knights, with all the marks of honour and tokens of di 
the ſincereſt grief. When they came near the city, they af 
were met a good way without the Hanes -by the ſenate, with of 
the parade of a triumph, with which they intended to grace hz 
the funeral of that great man. Valerius, clothed in mourn- w 
ing, expoſed in the forum Brutus's body upon a bed 25 C 
richly adorned as the ſimplicity of thoſe early times would a 
permit, and before all the people made an oration in praile WF fe 
of his colleague. This was the firſt inftance of a funeral fa 
. | oration among the Romans. They did not borrow it from b 
the Greeks ; it was of their own invention: nor did they tl 
confine it, like the ſtates of Greece, to men only of military p 
. talents; they extended it to all men, eminent in their way, fi 
whether in a civil or military capacity. „„ 
Tux Roman ladies were no leſs eager to honour the me- e 
mory of Brutus. They went into mourning for him, and 7 
8 2 „ 8 wore 
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wore it a whole year; and this they did chiefly in return for the 
ſervice he had done the ſex in revenging ſo fignally the out- 
rage offered to conjugal chaſtity in the perſon of Lucretia.” 
 VaLER1vs ſhone not more in the field than the cabinet. 

He enacted ſeveral popular laws, which procured. him the _ 

ſurname of Poplicola. By one of theſe laws he allowed an 

appeal from the conſuls to the people; by another he made | 

ir death for any man to accept of any magiſtracy without 

the conſent of the people; and by a third he gave permiſſion. 

to every one to kill any perſon that aſpired at the regal 

power, and declared the author of the murder acquitted, 

if he could prove the fact. The laſt law eſtabliſned by 

him, was for the creation of two quzſtors or public trea- 

ſurers, who were to take care of the public money, and were 

ordered to keep it in the temple of Saturn. Theſe laws, it 

is evident, made a great change in the form of the Roman go- 

vernment. By them the conſular power, which had hitherto 

been equal to the regal, was conſiderably 1 and the 

people's privileges proportionably increaſed. It is here we © _ 

ſee the firſt dawnings of a real democracy in Rome. 

Tur people now proceeded to the choice of a new conſul 

in the room of Brutus; and they pitched upon Lucretius, the 

father of Lucretia; but he dying ſoon after his election, was 

ſucceeded by Marcus Horatius. About this time the capitol 

was finiſhed, and dedicated in the moſt ſolemn manner. 

 Taxqvix, though defeated in his laſt attempt, was by no 

means diſcouraged. He repaired to the court of Porſenna, 

one of the kings of Hetruria, and he prevailed upon that 

prince to eſpouſe his quarrel. Accordingly, Porſenna, who 

was as remarkable for his courage as his conduft, marched © 

directly to Rome with a numerous army. At the very firſt 

aſſault, he took the gate Janiculam, and was upon the 15 70 3 
* 


of forcing his way over the bridge Sublicius, which wo 

have made him entire maſter of the city. This, however, he 

was prevented from doing by the heroic bravery of Horatius 

Cocles, who, placing himfelf at the entrance of the bridge, 

and aſſiſted only by two others, gallantly oppoſed the whole 

| force of the enemy, repeatedly repelled their moſt furious al- 

faults, and even ſeemed to ſet them at defiance. At length, 

hearing that the bridge behind him was broken down, and 

the communication with the city. effectually cut off, he inſtantly 
plunged with his arms into the Tyber, and ſwam back to his 

friends, who received him in triump rn. 
PoksE N N a, finding it impoſſible to take the place by ſtorm, 

converted the fiege into a blockade, reſolving, if he could, to 

reduce it by famine. And this indeed he bad well REAP, - 

„ N FVV 5 


Were his motives for committing 
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when it was again ſaved by an act of heroiſm, fill more extra. 
ordinary than that of Cocles. Mutius, a youth of undaunted 
courage, enraged to ſee Rome in a worſe condition under the 
conſuls than ſhe had been under kings, determined, if poſſible, 
to rid his country of an enemy, that had reduced her to ſuch a } 
low and diſgraceful condition. With this view, diſguifing him. 
{elf in the habit of a Tuſcan, he entered the enemy's camp, 
and paſſing the guards unſuſpected, advanced to the tent of 
Porſenna, who, accompanied by a ſingle ſecretary, dreſſed al. 
moſt like himſelf, was employed in paying his troops. Mu- 
tius not knowing which was the king, and which the ſecre- 
tary, and ſeeing the men addreſs themſelves more frequently 
to the latter than the former, miſtook the one for the other, 
and ſtabbed the ſecretary to the heart. He was inſtantly 

ſeized in ſpite of all his reſiſtance, and brought into the royal 

preſence. Upon Porſenna's 277 him who he was, and what 

were hi 1 o atrocious an action; F: 
am, ſaid he, a Roman citizen; my name is Mutius: I. 
intended to kill the enemy of my country; and am as ready 
to ſuffer death as I was to inflict it on thee. It equally be- 

comes the character of a Roman to act with courage, and to 
ſuffer with conſtancy. Nor ſtand I alone in the deſign 

formed againſt thee. Many others after me aſpire to the 

ſame honour. Prepare thyſelf therefore for continual alarms; : 
expect every moment to run. the riſk of thy life, to find al- 
ways at the door of thy tent a ſecret enemy watching an op- 
portunity to attack thee. This is the war which the Roman 
youth have denounced againſt thee. Thou needeſt not fear a 
general engagement; thou. alone art the object of their ven- 
geance, and thou wilt have to do. at a time but with one 
enemy.” The king, enraged at theſe menaces, the real 
meaning of which he did not underftand, commanded Mu- 
tins to be ſurrounded with flames, in order to force him to a 


_ fuller confeſſion. But Mutius, without diſcovering the leaft 


concern; See,“ ſaid he, putting his hand into a fire that 
was burning before him on an altar, ** fee how deſpicable 
their body is to men, who ſeek only after true glory.” He 
then continued to let his hand burn on, as if he had been 
totally deſtitute of feeling. Porſenna, however, could not 
endure fo ſhocking a fight ; but leaping from his tribunal, . 
Be gone,“ ſaid he, young man, more an enemy to thy- 
ſelf than to me. I would exhort thee not to degenerate from 
ſuck virtue, hadſt thou exerted it in behalf of my country. 
As it is, I give thee free leave to depart without any fear of 
the puniſnment, which, by the laws of war, I might juſtly 
inflict on thee.” Then Mutius, as if in return for ſo 25 

| EY : PT : | a ta- 
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W. favour, told him, that three hundred of the Roman youth, | 
had conſpired his. deſtruction; that he was the firſt on whom 


the ie lot had fallen, and the reſt would ſucceed each in his 

ble, turn. It was from this action, that Mutius acquired the 
ch 2 ſurname of Scævola, or left-handed, becauſe, after burning : 
im. his right-hand, he was obliged to make uſe of the left,  - 

* To prevent the danger that threatened his perſon, Porſenna 

to 


concluded a peace with the Romans upon very moderate terms. 
Theſe were, that they ſhould reſtore. certain lands they had 


Tu- lately taken from him; and till that article was 8 b 
re- that they ſhould -put into his hands, by way O 


hoſtages, | 


ty twenty perions, ten young men, and as many virgins, of. the 
er, Wi beſt families in Rome. But even in this inſtance, as if the 
th gentler ſex. were determined to diſpute the prize of valour 
yal with their countrymen, Clælia, one of the hoſtages, eſcaping; 
13 from her guards, and pointing out the way to the reſt of her 


female companions, ſwam. over the Tyber on horſeback, and 


. returned ſafely to Rome. The conſuls, however, fearing leſt 
dy # they ſhould be ſuſpected of 3 countenanced and en- 
Jes nt them back to Porſen- 


couraged the efcape of the e hey) 


to na, who, ſtruck more with the boldneſs than the perſidy of the 
zu deed, applauded Clælia for her ſpirit and intrepidity, pre- 
he ſented her with a horſe richly capariſoned, and not only. gave 
27 her liberty to return to Rome, but likewiſe to take with 
al- her ſuch of the hoſtages as ſhe thought proper to chuſe. On. 
P- her part, ſhe, with a modeſty becoming her ſex and age, pitched 


only upon ſuch as were under fourteen, alledging that their 
tender years rendered them leaſt capable of enduring the 
hardſhips of ſlavery, Thus ended the Tuſcan war, in which 


ne Rome had been expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. Por- 
al ſenna, indeed, made one effort more (in words at leaſt) in fa- 
u- 


vour of the dethroned monarch; but being told by the 


a Romans, that they would rather open their gates to their 
aſt moſt inveterate enemies than to kings, he deſiſted from all 
at attempts of that kind for the future. © 4 os 
le  TarqQuIN, however, though diſappointed in this quarter, 


ſtill had the addreſs to engage in his favour a great number of 
the Latin cities. He is even ſaid to have formed a ſtrong 
party in his intereſt among the poorer inhabitants of Rome, 


I, who, however happy they might be in the recovery of their 
45 liberty, ſtill found themſelves, grievouſly oppreſſed by the 
m ſpirit of uſury that prevailed among the great. Theſe in- 
a eed lent their money to the poor; but they lent it, at the 
f ſame time, at ſuch an exorbitant intereſt, as reduced the bor. 
y rower to a ſtate of abſolute ſubjection. For it is to be ob- 


ſerved, that the Roman laws with regard to debtors and cre- 


ditors | 


him with chains, and employ him as a flave, until the mo- 
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ditors were extremely ſevere. They permitted the creditor 
not only to ſeize the property of the debtor, but even to 
ſeize his perſon, to whip him, to impriſon him, to load 1 
ro 
ney was paid. Add to this, that the great in general had pot | 
reer 3a by the moſt unfair and unjuſtifiable means. 15 
ſtead of carrying the produce of the conquered lands into the 
public treaſury, where it ought to have been carried, in or. 
der to defray the expences of the ſtate, they contrived to get 
it into their on hands, and thus were enabled to oppreſ⸗ 
the very perſons, by whoſe valour theſe lands were obtained. 
Tux people, therefore, began to ſuſpect, tha: however ad- 
vantageous the expulſion of the kings might have been to 
the great, it was rather a diſadvantage to them, as it had 
only been the means of making them exchange one deſpot 
ſor a number of petty tyrants. Thus they were glad of 
every thing that tended to diſtreſs and perplex their cruel 
creditors, and the preſent ſeemed to them a fair opportunity. 
When ' the' conſuls, therefore, came to levy men in order to 
the defigns of Tarquin, who was now advancing with 
a large body of Latins, all the poorer citizens at Rome, 
who formed the great majority of the people, as indeed 
they muſt do in every nation, abſolutely refuſed to inliſt. 
How can it be expected, ſaid they, that we ſhould expend 
our blood in defence of a government, from which we derive þ 
no real advantage, and from which the only fruits we reap | 
are whips, ſlavery, and impriſonment ? 'Let thoſe defend the 
conſtitution, who alone enjoy all the benefits ariſing from it. 
As for us, we will ſeek ſome other country, and ſome other 
government, where we may at leaft enjoy our natural liberty, 
unawed by haughty nobles, unoppreſſed by cruel creditors,” 
I order to ſoothe the minds of the people, ſome propoſed 
the abolition of all debts; others a ſuſpenſion of the rights of 
creditors till the conclufion of the war. But the firft of theſe 
_ ſchemes was violently oppoſed by all the rich patricians, and 
22-09" wan by Appius Claudius, who thereby incurred a 
large ſhare of popular hatred; and the ſecond did not ſatisfy 
the wiſhes of the plebeians. To put an end, therefore, to 
this diſpute, and enable the government to take ſome fep 
tuited to the preſent emergency, which would admit of no 
delay, it was propoſed to create a ſupreme . veſted 
with abſolute and uncontrouled power over all the members 
of the ſtate, and even over the laws themſelves. This ſo- 
vereign magiſtrate was ſtiled Dictator; and the firſt that was 
advanced to that high dignity was Titus Lartius, one of the 
conſuls, being named to it by Clælius, the other —_— N 
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R ———— 3 Aue bann aware of the v 
quence of giving their conſent to the creation of a — 
| tator, as they thereby: deprived themſelves of the poi * ; 
had formerly poſſeſſed of refuſing ' their names to be enre 
in the troops,” which was the great check they had upon the | 
ſenate, and the moſt eſfectual means they: could-poflibly-dexife 
for obtaining. ben . choſe, a redreſs of their grievances. 
Lartius had no ſooner entered upon his office; than he a 
pesred with galb the enfi 


Ins of ancient royalty, and, ſeated 
upon a lofcy chair reſemblirg a throne, and attendetl by 
twenty four lictors, inſtèad of twelve, who were armed as 


uſual with their rods) and axes, he iſſued his orders without 


any danger of ſeeing them diſobeyed; for had any one had 
the preſumption to do fo, he.would-inftantly chave ordered his ; 
8 be ſtruck off, and — leaſt 
ing called to an accoum for ſuck au act of ſe 
8 to be remarked, chat the dictatorg were not 
eee any thing they did in the exerc iſe of choir of- 
lice, either at the time: or - at any, future period. The peo 5 
| ple; overaad by: fo» formidable a power, teadily gave in 
| their names to be enrolled in che troops; and Lartius having 
by this means aſſembled a numerous 1 — a ter- 
ror into the enemy, that they humbly i e, Ur at 
laſt for a trace; which — arr granted them. Te 
dictator having mn wirhout drawing a fword; vaverted the 
danger that hung over the repablic,: laid donn his office be- 
| fore ihe end of fi months, — to which, ene 
rr £174 ene nn ti rrgd 254149 181% 5 | 
| Ir is worthy of notice, that the office of dens acne e. 
quently the means of ſaving the ſtate in the moſt eritical 
emergencies; and that there never was an inſtance of any 
one, poſſeſſed of it, having abuſed his power, till; towards 
the end of the commonwealth, when it was uſurped by i= os 
and afterwards conferred for life upon Iulius Ceſar: | 
| Urow the expiration of the truce that had been — 
with the Latins, hoſtilities were renewed; and Aulus Poſthu- 
mias, one of the conſuls, was created ditator; in order to 
e The * my conſiſted 6f $400 "ind 
and 
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and- 1000 horſe; that of the enemy amounted to 4000 fooy,. 
and 3000 horſe. The main body of the Latins was com- 
manded . by Titus, Tarquin's . ſon, the left wing by 
Sextus, his eldeſt, and the right by Mamilius, his ſon-in- lam 
After a bloody battle, which was tought near the lake Regil. 
"Jus, and in which the enemy loſt about three-fourths of their 
number, the Romans gained the victory Sextus Tarquinius 
was ſlain, and Titus dangerouſly wounded. - Old Tarquin 
himſelf retired to Cumæ in Campania, : where he ſoon after 
died at the age of ninety; a prince certainly of conſiderable 
parts, but the merit of e ene e by his: 
9 diſpoſitioen 
Tux ſoldiers having acquittec e with ſo much 
| — had reaſon to expect 2.rentiſſion of: their. debts, or at 
leaſt a mitigation of the hardſhips; they ſuffered from their 
creditors. Neither of theſe favours, however, could they 
poſſibly obtain. The courts of juſtice were again opened, 
and the proſecutious againſt the debtors went on as uſual, 
This ſoon excited freſh murmurs; and in order to check them, 
the ſenate choſe Appius Claudius, a man of auſtere manners, a 
ſtrĩt· 2 laws, and of unſhaken intrepidity, for 
one of che conſuls for the year enſuing:ʒ but, at the ſame time, 
to temper his ſeverity, they gavehim for a colleague Servilius, 
a man of a humane and gentle diſpoſition, and as much beloved 
by the people as Appius was hated... When the ſenate, there- 
fore, I ů Nats of the debtors, the 
two conſuls, as might be expect „gave very different opi- 
BIONS:: —— itying the diſtfeiſes of the poor, pr os 
a. total abolition of the debts, or atleaſt a-conſiderable 
nution of the intereſte: This mild expedient, however, was 


5 oppoſed by Appius, who, with his: uſual ſeverity, inſiſted that 


the laws ought to be obſerved, and that removing the load 
from thoſe whb-owed mpegs was only-throwing it upon 
thoſe to whom it was due; that it would be encduraging the 
idle and extravagant at the expence of the frugal and induf- 
trious; and that every compliance with the demands. of cha 
lace would only ferve ſtill farther to inereaſe them. 
Fun 3 of this oppoſition between the e 
beſtowed. upon Servilius the loudeſt ſhouts of applauſe, and 
loaded Appius with the moſt bitter imprecations. 'They . be- 
gan to hold aſſemblies by night, to communicate their grief 
to one another, and to enter into ſome deep- laid plot for 


taking vengeance on their cruel: creditors, when lo! the ſight 


of one of > rw. gag in diſtreſs threw them all at once 
into a tranſport of fury. An old plebeian, loaded with 
chaine, e umſelf into the midſt of the. people as _— 
P 


* 


- 
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place of ſafety. He was covered with rags; his face was 
pale and wan with famine; his beard, which was long and 
neglected, and his hair diſhevelled, gave him altogether a 


S moſt ghaſtly appearance. He was, however, very welt 8 
known; and ſome of the company remembered to have been 


with him in the wars, and to have ſeen him fight wich great 
bravery. He himſelf ſhewed the ſcars of the wounds he had 
received in battle: he mentined the names of the conſuls 
and tribunes under whom he had ſerved; and addrefling him- 

ſelf to the multitude around him, he ſaid, that while he bore 
| arms in the war againſt the Sabines, he had not only been 
prevented from cultivating his little farm, but that the enemy, 
in an incurſion, after having plundered his houſe, had burnt 
it to the ground: that, in this ſituation, he had been forced, 
for ſubſiſtence, to contract debts, and then obliged 1 to ſell his 

little inheritance to diſcharge them: but a part ſtill remain- 
ing unpaid, his mercileſs creditor had dragg eck kim to priſon, 
where he was not only loaded with chains, but torm with the 

_— of the. cee who: wr rde o torment 
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tem and which were ſtill bleeding with the ſtripes he hac 


lately received, inflamed the people with ſuch a ſpirit of re- 
ſentment, that they flew to take vengeance not only upon the 
author of theſe cruelties, but upon the whole body of oredi- 
tors. The conſuls were unable to appeaſe the tumult. Ap- 
pius would probably have fallen = ſacrifice-to- popular fury, 
had he not conſulted his ſafet flight. Even Servilius 
was obliged to lay aſide the W of 10 office; and throw- _ 
ing himſelf into the midſt of the people, he entreated, be- 
—— and conjured them to have patience, promiſing, upon 
that condition, that he would — aſſemble the ſenate, | 
and endeavour. to obtain a redreſs. of their grievances; and 
as a proof of his ſincerity, he iſſued a proclamation, i c 
ing, that no citizen ſnould be nuns dein till the, ſenate 
had made ſome new regulations. * e e 
Is the midſt of this popular mano e ae 
that an army of Volſcians was advancing towards Rome. 
This was the very thing the people wiſhed. for. They knew. 
that, in caſe of a war, the ſenate could not do without 
them; and they therefore reſolved to ſeize the preſent | p- 
| portunity of extorting that by force which they could not 
procure by more gentle means. Accordingly, when the le- 
vies came to be made, they almoſt unanimouſly: refuſed to 
 inliſt ; and ſome of the debtors, who during the tumult had 
eſcaped from e * up their chains, aſked Tre 42 
; er, 
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| ineer, whether it was for the preſervation of ſuch ornaments 
that they were now called upon to riſk their lives. 
Sv ius, however, had the addreſs to perſuade hin | 
to follow his ſtandard : he led them out againft the Volſcians, 
and obtained a complete victory; and in order to reward 
them for the extraordinary valour they had ſhewn on the oc- 
eaſion, he beſtowed upon them the whole plunder. of the 
enemy's camp; a circumſtance which the ſenate made uſe of 
. e e _ refululy him, on his G9 $976 the honour of a 
r ee + ee 760% 
Nox — they more compliant i in a him to per- 
Dee the promiſe he had made to the people of procuring 
them ſatisfaction in the article of debts. Inſtead of agreeing , 
to a remiſſion of theſe, or even a mitigation of the laws re- wo 
ſpecling the manner of recovering them, they till allowed the 
chem to be exacted with. all the former rigour and ſeverity ; Wi *" 
and the people, now deſpairing of obtaining any redreſs in lf 
_ this the greateſt of all their grievances, refolved to quit a Wi * 
city, vrhere tliey were obliged to undergo all the fatigues and = 
dangers of war, witkout enjoying any of the bleſiings and 8 
advantages of peace. They therefore” retired, under the wy 
conduct of one Sicinius Bellutus, to a hill about three miles 1 
from Rome, which; on account of the laws that were afterwards 4 
paſſed there, was called Mens Sacer, or the facred mountain. f 
Fus ſenate, alarmed at this general defection of the peo- + 
ple, were greatly at a loſs what: ſteps” to purſue. Some of MW 105 
the more younge and headſtrong amon them, and particu- af 
larly Appius, the ſworn enemy of the plebeians, recommended 
violent meaſures, and the repelling of force by ſorce; but il © 
the more aged and experienced part of the body thought = 
that gentler arts were to be- uſed, and that even a victory . 
overrfacti-ebemies, 1 would de little BW ©: 
| better than a defeat. They accordingly ſent them a meſſen- | 
ger, inviting them to return and explain their grievances, 4 
and promiſing that, upon that condition, their preſent revolt = 
ſhould be . This meſſage, however, was treated 2 
with the contempt that might have been expected. They £ 
then appointed ten commiſſioners, at the head of whom was 8 
Menenius Agrippa, to go to the people, ang enter into a ne- i 
gociation with them. * T9 | 5 
—Mzxtr1vs,' who himſelf had formerly bees 4 ; plebeian, E 
well knew the diſpoſition of the people with whom he : 
was to deal. Inſtead, therefore, of endeavouring to perſuade q 
them by a long train of refined arguments, he fmply ad- 
dreſſed them with the following ſhort, but fignificant fable. 8 
W . nen dae e 
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Tus ROMAN HISTORY. i. 
man body did not, as at preſent,” co-operate towards the ſame 
end, but each had a feparate will and a ſeparate: language 
of its own, they began to take offence, that the belly, which 
lay in che midſt of them, did in reality nothing, but onl7 
enjoyed the delicacies that were brought to it. They there- _ 
fore conſpired againſt it, as being in their opinion altoge- 
ther aſcleſs. The hands vowed they would no longer carry 


meat to the mouth, the mouth that it would not receive it, 


and the teeth that they would not chew it. But whale they 
thought they were thus only puniſhing the belly, they ſound 
to their coſt that they were ruining themſelves, and that they 
ſhould ſoon be reduced to ſuch a feeble ſtate as to be utter 
incapable of diſcharging their ſeveral offices; that the bell 
| therefore was not ſo uſeleſs as they had at firſt imagined, 
but that if it was ſupported by the other members, it was no 
leſs active in ſupporting them; for that it was by the digeſ- 
tion of the food in the belly, and the blood thence commu- 
nicated to the various. parts of the body, that they were all 
of them enabled to perform their different functions. He 
compared the preſent diviſion between the ſenate and the _ 
people to this diſſenſion between the members of the body, 
and ſhewed, that the continuance of it would be as fatal in 
= the one caſe as it had been in the other. He added, that ſuch 
of the citizens as were inſolvent ſhould” be entirely diſcharged 
from their debts ; that thoſe who had been arreſted ſhould be 
ſet at liberty; and that the ſenate and people ſhould here- 
after unite in making ſuch regulations with regard to debts 
as ſhould appear moſt equitable. u. 
_ Tax people, pleaſed with theſe conceſſions, immediately _ 
cried out, that Agrippa ſhould lead them back to Rome, 
and were preparing to follow him, when Lucius Junius, one 


- 


of their leaders, withheld them, ' obſerving, that though they 


were thankful for the favours which the ſenate now offered them, 
they had yet no ſecurity againſt their future reſentment; that it 
was therefore neceſſary, for their greater ſecurity, to have cer- 
tain magiſtrates choſen annually from among themſelves, whoſe 
ſole buſineſs it ſhould be to take care of their rights; and pre- 
vent their being invaded by the ſenate. The people, though _ 
they did not think of this before, yet highly applauded it as ſoon - 
as they heard it. The commiſſioners, however, had no power 
to make ſuch a conceſſion: they therefore ſent back to Rome 
for farther inſtructions; and the ſenate, defirous of bringing 
the treaty to a happy concluſion, which they well knew could 
not be otherwiſe effected, at laſt gave their conſent to the crea- 
tion of theſe new magiſtrates, who were denominated Tribunes of 

| the people, They were ſo called either from their being 


— 


diſtinguiſhed 


clefied by the tribes, or from their being firſt: choſen! fra 
among the tribunes or colonels of the army. Their num. 
ber was at firſt two, afterwards five, and at laſt was aug. 


mented to ten. Their power was very. extenſive. They 
ratiſied or annulled the decrees of the ſenate and conſuls, and 
of all other magiſtrates, except the diftators. When they 


meant to approve, they ſubſcribed the letter T. when they 


A 


Fre 


intended to reject, they ſubjoined the word veto, or vetamus, 1 Wi 


forbid it. Great, however, as was their power, they had few 
external badges of authority. The only mark of this kind 
they had was the being preceded by a beadle, who was called 


© © =iator. They were not allowed to be abſent a whole day 
from the city. As they were the defenders and protectors of 
the people, their houſes were to be open both day and night, 


that ſo there might be at all times an eaſy acceſs to them. 
Tu ix power, however, was confined within the city; and 
notwithſtanding their controul over the ſenate, they were not 
at firſt admitted to a ſeat in that aſſembly. They ſat at the 
door of the ſenate-houſe; and the decrees of the ſenate were 
brought out to them, in order to receive their approval or 
rejection. Their perſons were conſidered as ſacred and in- 
violable. The people paſſed an expreſs law for that purpoſe, 
by which it was prohibited to lay hands upon the tribunes, 
or to offer them violence upon any pretence whatever. Who- 
ever infringed this law, was declared to be accurſed —ſac 
2265 and his eſtate was confiſcated into the 
It was law ful to kill him without any form of trial. And in 
order, if poſſible, to make this law eternal, che people en- 
gaged themſelves by oath, and under the moſt dreadful im- 
precations, as well in their own name as in that of their poſ- 
terity, never to aboliſh it. This law was called ſacred, as 
indeed all laws were that were confirmed by an oath, and by 
_ Imprecations againſt thoſe : who had the impiety to break 
them; and this was the reaſon,” why the mountain, to which 
the people had retired, and where the law was paſſed, was 
iſty by the name of the /acred mountain; The peo- 
ple having thus obtained all, and indeed a great deal more 
than they at firſt wiſhed or expected, had now no longer reaſon 
for remaining out of the city; and they therefore ſuffered 


- 


themſelves to be led back to it by their two tribunes and the 


deputies of the ſenate. 
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BY the expulſion of the kings the government” of Rome 


led was transformed from a monarchy into an ariſtocracy ; by 
lay the creation of tribunes it was changed from an ariſtocracy 
of into a democratical conſtitution. Nor were the tribunes the 
ht, only new magiſtrates which the people now obtained; they 
0 were likewiſe allowed to. chuſe two other officers, who were 
ind Wl called ails. - Theſe derived their name from their princi- 
not 


pal employment ab ædibus curandis, that is, from taking care of 
the public buildings, aqueducts, &c. They had alſo the deter- 
mining of ſome cauſes, that had hitherto been cognizable BY 
the conſuls only. They were to inform againſt thoſe” perſons 


in- that occupied more land than the laws permitted them; to 
le, Wi check all public immoralities; to remove all nuiſances; to 
8 provide corn and oil in times of ſcarcity, and to prevent the 

0- 


dealers in ſuch commodities from boom guilty of monopoly or 
e De 


acer i hoarding. The ambition of the people being now fully grati- 
46 fed, they marched with alacrity againſt the Volſci and An- 
in 


tiates, and reduced Corioli, one of their chief towns ; in the 


cn- Wh taking of which Caius Marcius, a young ſenator, diſtinguiſhed 
m- himſelf remarkably ; and hence he was honoured with the 
ol- WT ſurname of Condoms. Eu TITS TEE OY NS. 

, as In a ſtate, however, where property was fo unequally di- 
by WE vided as it was at Rome, even in that early period, it could | 
cak Wi not be ſuppoſed, that the rich andthe poor could long live upon 
ich very amicable terms. The late ſeparation of the people had 
was Wy occaſioned a neglect of agriculture ; this naturally produced a 
e- ſcarcity of proviſions; and the patricians were now accuſed 
ore of buying up all the grain ETSY in order to ſell it 
mn out at an exorbitant price, and thereby re-imburſe themſelves 
T f 


for the loſs they had ſuffered by the abolition ef debts. 


Tyese murmurs, however, were, in ſome meaſure, ap- 


corn, part of which had been purchaſed with the public 
money, and part ſent as a preſent by Gelon, king of that 


ſtanding between the ſenate and the people. The more el- 
derly and moderate ſenators were for giving part of it gratis 


peaſed by the arrival of a large fleet from Sicily laden'.with _ 


iſland. The diſtribution of this corn raiſed a freſh miſundet- : 
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4 Tux ROMAN HISTORT. 
to the poorer ſort of citizens, and felling the reſt at a low 
price among them. But Coriolanus, whom we have already 
mentioned, a man of great parts and diſtinguiſhed bravery, 
but, at the ſame time, of a moſt proud and imperious diſpohi. 
tion, and who, on all occaſions, avowed himſeif an inveterate 
enemy to the intereſts of the people, loudly exclaimed again 
this propoſal. He ſaid, that now was the time for humbling 
| the pride, and abridging the power of the plebeians ; and 
- that therefore the price of the corn ſhould - be kept up, until 
= they had agreed to an abolition of the tribunethip, and to 
an entire reſignation of all the other favours and conceſſions. 


that had been granted them upon the ſacred mount. 
Tx pecple were no ſooner informed of this violent coun- | 
cil, than they had like to have broke out into an open mu- 
* tiny, and would. inſtantly have put the author of it to death, 
= could they have laid their hands upon him. The tribunes, 
_ however, prevented them from proceeding to ſuch extremi- 
ties; they only cited Coriolanus to 8 them; but 
to this ſummons he paid no regard. They then attempted to 
ſeize his perſon, but were rudely repulſed by the young ſena- 
tors. They therefore called an aſſembly of the people, in 
which Coriolanus made bis appearance; but inſtead of offer- ri 
ing an apology for what he had ſaid in the ſenate, he bold) 
juſtifed every word he had uttered; adding, that he acknow- 
ledged no authority but that of the conſuls, and appeared in 
that aſſembly of mutineers, as he was pleaſed to call the peo - 
ple, only to reproach them for their inſolence,  _ 


* 


Sicixrus, one of the tribunes, immediately condemned 
im to death, and ordered him to be thrown from the Tar. 
youu rock; but as the patricians ſeemed reſolved to defend 
him, he deſiſted, for the preſent,: from the execution of his 

- ſentence. , He then ſummoned him to appear before the peo- | 
lng and to ſtand his trial at the end of twenty-ſeven days, 
The reaſon of putting it off for ſo long a time was owing to 

2 cuſtom that prevailed among the Romans, of not de- 
ciding finally upon any public queſtion till after the return of 
tree market-days, that ſo the people in the country might 
be informed of the matter; and the markets were only hel 


Tux ſenate was now reduced to a very dangerous dilemma. 
To abandon. one of their order to be tried by the people was 
thing altogether unprecedented; and yet to refuſe thei 
| compliance in the preſent inflance mighe be attended with th 
mot fatal conſequences. From this difficulty they were freed 
by Coriolanus himſelf, who boldly aſked: the tribunes of what 
(Crime they meant io accuſe bin. * Of having aſpires 
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ow ie ſovereignty,” ſaid they. If to refute that accuſation,) 
ady M plicd be, „be all that is wanted, I will willingly appear 


-fore the people. In order to make ſure of the iſſue of these _ 
onteſt, the tribunes reſolved, that the people ſhould vote hy 


ate W:ibes, in which every individual had a ſuffrage, and not by 
int enturies, in which the patricians always carried the queſtion. 
ing he tribes accordingly being regularly aſſembled on the day 
and r trial, Minucius, the conſul, aſcended the tribunal, and 
ntil xrangued the people in favour of the illuſtrious citizen, wha 
to reſented himſelf before them. He inſiſted upon his noble 
ons irth, his gallant actions, the ſervices he had; done the ſtate; 


nd in the name of the whole ſenate requeſted, that he might f 
ot be treated as a criminal. The tribunes, on the other 


mu- and, were equally zealous in carrying on the proſecution, ana 
ath, aintained, that the attempts made by Coriolanus to aboliſh | 

nes, Ihe office of tribune, and to prevent the price of corn from being 
mi- owered, were undoubted proofs of his aiming at tyrann x 

but Tuis imputation was fully refuted by Coriolanus him- 


elf, who ſhewed the wounds. he had received in fighting 
or his country, and mentioned the names of the citizens, 


ay boſe lives he had ſaved in battle; and Decius, one of the 
fer- ribunes, perceiving the impoſſibility: of making good this 
Idly Mart of the charge, immediately ſtarted another. If,“ ſaid 
ow- e, „we are prevented by the ſenate from inſiſting on thoſe 
d in Meeches which were made amongſt that auguſt body, tending 


o deftroy the privileges of the people, yet ſtill we are not 
1thout other crimes to alledge againſt the delinguent. We 


med Was over what he has ſaid; we come now to What he has 
Far- None; and let him defend himſelf againſt the charges we hall 
fend ring againſt him in the beſt manner he can. We have an - 


" his ncient law amongſt us, that all plunder, taken from the 

zeo- nemy, ſhall be appropriated to the uſe of the public, and 

ays. W- —_— into the treaſury, untouched by the general. But 

g to law, ſo equitable in itſelf, and fo religiouſly obſerved by 

de- Nur anceſtors, has been. violated by this man, Who ſtands 

n of ccuſed befote you. In a late incurſion into the territories of 

iglt ntium, though his plunder in ſlaves, cattle, and proviſions, 

held as very great, yet the public were neither the better nor the 

J ocher for it; it was divided among his friends and followers; 
ima. en, whom, probably, he intended to enrich, only to make 

was lem more ready tools in executing his ambitious pro- 

their ects. It has ever been the policy of men, who meant to 
the verturn the liherties of their country, to begin by forming ; 


ſtrong body of partizans, who were: willing to aſſiſt them 
n all their deſperate enterprizes. This, then, is the <rime, - 
f which we accuſe Coriolanus; let him, if he can, difprove 


D 
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the fact; if not, let him ſuffer the puniſhment due to that 
that are guilty of ſuch an enormity.”* As this was a chat 
which Coriolanus never imagined would be brought again 
him, he was altogether unprovided with a reply: his defence 
therefore, was very unſatis factory, and he was according 
condemned to perpetual exile. | 
IT is remarkable, that the crime, for which Coriolany 
no ſuffered fo ſevere a ſentence, had been committed by fonelf 
of the moſt Hluſtrious and moſt popular generals of Rome, au 
that too not only without drawing upon them ſo heavy a puniſ 
ment, but even without expoſing them to the ſlighteſt degref 
of cenſure; At is, therefore, natural to think, that Coriolany 
Fell a ſacrifice, not ſo much to his having violated the law in the 
particular inſtance with which he was charged, as to the 
general odium under which he laboured on account of hy 
= proud, haughty and imperious temper, which led him, on al 
oOccaſions, to oppoſe the intereſts and inclinations of the peg. 
ple, and to extend the power and prerogatives.of the ſenate: 
An inſtructive leſſon this to all men of an elevated rank, ney 
to treat their inferiors with contempt and diſdain, left they 
ſhould one day be made to pay dearly for their inſolent be. 
haviour. ' A diſtinction of ranks is no doubt neceſſary in {6.8 
£iety, becauſe perhaps there never was an inſtance of any nz 
tion's having attained to a high degree of civilization with 
Hut ſuch a diſtinction; but then it ought, at the ſame time 
to be remembered, that the true end of all government is 10 
the gratification” of the pride or ambition of any ſingle per 
| Jon, or of a few individuals, but the promoting the happi- 
neſs and welfare of the whole body of the people. Thoſ 
who think otherwiſe, whatever they may imagine, ſhew then. 
Nelves to be ſtill more ignorant even than they are proud. 
Tax trial of Coriolanus gave a mortal blow to the auth 
rity of the ſenate, which had hitherto poſſeſſed the exclufi 
privilege of trying all the individuals of its own body; bu 
3 this time forward the people claimed and exerciſed tie 
right of trying all the different members of the ſtare, whethe 
ſenators, patricians, or plebeians, without exception; ſo tha 
no man, however high or exalted his rank, was ſecure fron 
the effects of their reſentment, if he had happened to incu 
it. Nor was it merely the condemnation of a ſenator tha 
gave the patricians ſo much pain. It was the condemnation 
of a ſenator, who, of all thoſe poſſeſſed of that high dignity 
was the moſt zealous and active in maintaining the prerog#4 
tives of the order; and it was greatly to be feared, that 2 
cer the downfal of ſo ſtrenuous an advocate, none would har 
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he courage to ſtand up in defence of their few remaining 
rivile CS. ö 5 TOTS 225 2 g 2 755 LE: WY 
As 18 Coriolanus himſelf, inſtead of waſting his time in 
omaniſh lamentations, he retired among the Volſci; and 
aving perſuaded that people to declare war againſt the 
Romans, and to entruſt him with the command of their forces, 
de advanced at the head of a numerous army to within five 


o take a ſignal vengeance upon thoſe who had been the 
auſe of his diſgrace. The rapidity of his motions deprived 
e Romans of all power of making a regular defence, and 
hey had therefore no other alternative left than to throw 
hemſelves upon the mercy of the enemy. Two ſucceſſive 
>mbaſſies were accordingly ſent to Coriolanus, eritreating 
Sim to draw off his army, from Rome, and promiſing, upon 
hat condition, that his ſentence of baniſhment ſhould be an- 
ulled, and himſelf reſtored to all his former dignities; but 
heſe propoſals he rejected with contempt and indignation, 
It was therefore reſolved to ſend another embaſly, more ſolemn 
than either of the former, compoſed of the pontiffs, the 
prieſts, and the augurs. Pheſe, clothed in their habits of 
Wceremony, and with a grave and mournful deportment, 
arched- forth from the city, and entered the camp of the 
conqueror. He treated them with all the reſpect that was due 
o their ſacred character, but remained as obſtinate and in- 
flexible as before. „ JJ 

Ir was now determined, as a laſt reſource, to employ the 
good offices of his mother Veturia, and his wife Volumnia, 

and try whether filial duty and conjugal affection could not 
obtain that Which no other conſideration had been able to 


* 


of Roman matrons, ſet out for the Volſcian camp. Corio- 
lanus perceived them at a diſtance, and eaſily gueſſed the 
purpoſe of their viſit. He reſolved to receive them with 
the ſame reſpect he had ſhewn to the miniſters of religion; 
but to turn a deaf ear, however, to all their requeſts. But 
he counted upon a hardneſs. of heart and a ſtubbornneſs of na- 
ture which he did not poſleſs ; for he no ſooner beheld his 


than he leaped from his tribunal to embrace them. After 
exprefling their mutual joy at this unexpected meeting, Ve- 
turia began to open the purport of her errand; and Coriola- 
nus, to prevent his being ſuſpected by the Volſeians, called _ 
the principal officers of his army to be witneſſes of what paſſed 
at the interview. Theſe was no ſooner come, but Vetu- 

5 ors © 2 Hh. | ; PE 


miles of Rome, firmly reſolved to lay fiege to the city, and 


procure. Accordingly theſe two venerable ladies, accompa- 
nied by the two young ſons of Coriolanus, and a long train 


wife and mother at the head of this mournful train of ladies, 2 


Mo Tue ROMAN”PHIS TOR Y;- 
ria, in order the more ſtrongly to induce her ſon. to gray 
ker requeſt, told him, that all thoſe Roman ladies, who a, 
- tended her, whom he well knew, aad who were confeſſedly will 
the firſt families in Rome, had done every thing in they 
wer, during his abſence, to adminiſter comfort to her an 
his wife; that touched with the calamities of war, and ap. 
prehending the fatal conſequences of the ſiege of Rome, they 
were now come to beg peace at his hands. She therefor 
conjured him, in the name of the gods, to grant this favor 
to his country, and to turn the force of his arms upon fone 
other foes. 5 5 Et io yh 
Con lol AN us ſaid, that, by granting her requeſt, he ſhould 
offend thoſe very gods, whoſe name the now invoked, and 
whom he had called to witneſs the faith he had ſworn to the 
Volſci; that he could not think of betraying the intereſts of 
- thoſe who had not only raiſed him to an honourable rank in 
their ſenate, but had even intruſted him with the command of 
their army ; that he had found at Antium (the capital of the 
Volſci) more honours and riches than he had loft at Rome 
by the ingratitude of his fellow-citizens ; and that nothing 
would be wanting to his happineſs, if ſhe would pleaſe to] 
be a partner in his fortune, and would come and enjoy among 
the Volſci the honours which they would not fail to pay to 
the mother of their general. - . 2 
Tux Volſcian officers, who were preſent, ſhewed by their 
looks how highly they were ſatisfied with this anſwer ; but 
Veturia, without entering into an invidious compariſon between 
Rome and Antium, contented herſelf with telling her ſon, that 
ſhe would never demand any thing of him that might fix a 
ſtain upon his character; but that, without being deficient in 
the duty he owed to the Volſci, he might eaſily be the means 
of bringing about a peace, that ſhould be equally advanta- 
geous to both nations. And can you, my ſon, added ſhe, 
railing her voice, *< refuſe a requeſt ſo reaſonable, unleſs you 
prefer the gratifying of a cruel and obſtinate revenge to com 
plying with the prayers and entreaties of your mother? 
Conſider, that your anſwer is to decide the fate, not only of 
my character, but even of my life. If I carry back with me 
to Rome the hopes of an approaching peace; if I retum 
thither with aſſurances of your reconciliation ; with what 
tranſports of joy ſhall I be received by my fellow-citizens? 
I)! he few days, which the gods may be pleaſed to permit me 
| vi to paſs on earth, will be ſurrounded with glory and with 
onour—nay, my happineſs will not end with this mortal 
life—and if it be true, that there are different places for our 
fouls after death, I ſhall not need to have the leaſt . 
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on of thoſe gloomy and obſcure caverns where the wicked 


ho x re confined: the Elyfian fields, that delicious abode ſet apart 

dly or the virtuous, will not even ſuffice for my reward. After 

_ they having ſaved Rome, the city ſo dear to me, I may preſume | 
er a hope for a place in that pure and ſublime region of the air, 
id ap. hic is ſuppoſed to be inhabited by the children of the gods. 

» they ut 1 give myſelf up too much to theſe pleaſing proſpects. 
refor hat, on the other hand, will become of me, if you perſiſt 
vou n that implacable hatred, whoſe dreadful effects we have al- 
ſome eady experienced? Our colonies have been expelled by 


hy arms from moſt of the towns they formerly poſſeſſed thy 


hould | | 5 
, 2nd carried fire and ſword where- ever they came: ought not theſe, 
o the Wy this time, to, have ſatisfied thy vengeance? And haſt thou 
ts of had the heart to lay waſte the country, which gave thee birth, 
nk in Wand nouriſhed thee ſo long? The moment thou ſaweſt the 
nd of walls of Rome, did it not occur to thee, that they incloſed all 
f the chat was deareſt to thee in this world; thy houſe, thy houſ- 
Lome hold gods, thy mother, thy wife, thy children? Doſt thou 
hing believe, that covered with the ſname of a contemptuous de- 
e to WY vial, I can patiently. wait till thy arms have pronounced our 
nons WW doom? A Roman woman knows how to die when her honoug 
calls upon her ſo to do; and if I cannot move thee, know 

that I have reſolved to encounter death in thy preſence, -— 
their Thou ſhalt not march to Rome without treading over the 
but body of her to whom thou oweſt thy being; and if a fight 
yen of ſo much horror has not power to ſtop thy fury, remember 
that at leaſt, that thou canſt not enſlave Rome without expoſing 
x 2 thy wife and children to the dreadful alternative either of a © 
t in ſpeedy death or a tedious ſervitude. 5355 Sos 


Cor101.anvs, toſſed with the violence of contending paſ- 


ſions, was unable to make a reply: thirſt of revenge on the 


nta- | 

ſhe, one hand, and filial piety on the other, ſtruggled long for the 
you WH maftery. His mother ſeeing his reſolution ſhaken, and fear- 

m- ing leſt his rage ſhould get the better of his 'compaſhon : 
er! „Why doſt thou not anſwer me, my ſon?“ faid ſne: Wit 
of thou not know thy mother? Haſt thou forgot the care! 
me took of thy infancy? And canſt thou, who makeſt war only 

um to be revenge d of the ingratitude of thy fellow-citizens, den 
hat me tae firſt favour I ever aſked thee, without incurring the 
1s? auilt of the very ſame crime? If I required thee to betray. = 
me the Volſci, Who have given thee ſo generous a reception, 

ith WF {cu wouldſt have juſt cauſe to reject ſuch a propoſal. But 


Veturia is incapable of adviſing her ſon to any thing baſe. 

ur Thy glory is, dearer to me even than my own life. I only de- 
n- ſire thee to withdraw thy troops from the walls of Rome. 
00 Allow us a truce but for one year, that, in this interval, 
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icentious ſoldiers have ſpread through the land, and have 


meaſures: | 
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meaſures may be taken for procuring a ſolid and laſting 
Grant this, my fon, I conjure thee by Jupiter, all good an 
all powerful, who preſides in the capitol ; by the manes of ti 
father and of thy anceſtors. If my prayers and entreatig 
are not able to move thee, behold thy mother at thy feet 
imploring of thee the preſervation of her country.“ An, 
with theſe words, melting into tears, ſhe embraced his knees; 
his wife and children did the ſame ; and all the Roman ladies 
that were with her, implored his pity in the moſt ſupplian 
terms. 2 N 23 | | | : 
© ControLanvs, tranſported, and as it were befide himſelf, M 
to ſee Veturia at his feet, cried out, Ah, mother, what ü 
it you are doing!“ And tenderly prefling her hand, as he 
lifted her up, Rome, ſaid he to her, is ſaved, but your 
ſon is loſt ;** foreſeeing, probably, that the Volſci would ne. 
ver forgive him for the ſtep, which, in conſequence of her} 
importunities, he was going to embrace. He then took her 


apart with his wife, and agreed with them that he would en- W 
deavour to obtain the conſent of the principal officers of his were 
army for raiſing the blockade; that he would uſe all his in- fions 
tereſt and endeavours to bring the community of the Volſci Wi caulc 
to terms of accommodation; and, if he could not prevail with the 
them, that he would lay down his command, and retire to ever 
ſome neutral city, there to wait till his friends had time to WW mer: 
procure the repeal of his ſentence of baniſhment, and thereby i his 
open the way for his return to Rome. He then took leave of port 
his wife and mother, after having tenderly embraced them; Wi the 
and bent his whole attention towards obtaining a ſafe and cone 
able peace for Ris bung uſur 
 _  NexrT day he called a council of war: he there repreſented exc 
- the extreme difficulty of forming the ſiege of a city, which ben 
had a formidable army for its garriſon, * and where there an 
were as many ſoldiers as there were inhabitants; and he why 
concluded with obſerving, that the moſt prudent ſtep they mir 
could take was to think of a retreat. No body ventured to PO! 
diſſent from this opinion; though every one knew what were pal 
the general's motives for ſo ſudden a change of ſentiment. EXE 
The army accordingly began to draw. off; and the Volſci, dif 
more affected with the filial piety of Coriolanus to his mo- off 
ther, than with the loſs which themſelves had thereby ſuſ- tor 
tained, retired quietly into their ſeveral cantons H. 
Various accounts are given of the death of Coriolanus. fre 
Some ſay, that, upon his return to Antium, he was murdered th; 
in an inſurrection of the people purpoſely excited by Tullus, ſer 
general of the Volſci, who began to be jealous of his fame. lig 


Others alledge, that he lived to a very great age, and 1 


- 


ut much more to an old mann Ugo PONLAR 
Jo reward the ladies for the fignal ſervice” they had done 
eir country upon this occaſion; a temple was erected to 
emale Fortune, into which none but perfons of their ſex 
ere permitted to enter; and they were likewiſe allowed to 


hole year. It is more than probable, however, that neither 
he people nor the ſenate were ſorry to have thus got rid of a 


ble, that Themiſtocles, who lived at the ſame time, met with 
4 fimilar fate; for after having ſaved Athens by his courage 


Wwhere he die. | 

were always fure to be engaged in domeſtic feuds and diſſen- 
cauſe of diſpute was the famous Agrarian law, propoſed by 
ever, to have had no other view in promoting this la than 


his way to the attainment of the ſupreme power. The pur- 


WF conquered, and even of. thoſe that had been à long time 


| portion as they had contributed to the conqueſt, and they 
paſſed a decree, by which ten ſenators were intruſted with the 


diſappoint the views of Caſſius; who was no ſooner out of 
office, than he was accuſed before the people, by two que 


that his father himſelf carried on the proſecution before the 
ſenate, and cauſed the ſentence to be executed in his own 


and prudence, he was baniſhed by the jealouſy and ingrati-. 
tude of the people, and retired into the” enemy's country; 


Wren the Romans were free from foreign wars, they 


merely to gain the favour of the people, and thereby pave 


port of the law was, that not only the people, but likewiſe 
the allies of Rome, ſhould have a ſhare of the lands lately 


tors, of aiming at the ſovereignty: According to Diony ſius of 
Halicarnaſſus he was convicted of the crime, and thrown 
from the top of the Tarpeian rock; and ſome” writers ſay, 
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Jards the latter end of his life, was frequently heard to ek? 
laim, that baniſhment was a great mis fortune to any man, 


xyrels their ſorrow for his death by wearing mourning for 2 


nan, who had always been an inveterate enemy of the former, 
and never very acceptable to the latter. It is remarka- 


ſions. This was particularly the caſe at preſent; and the _ 


dhe conſul, Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus, who is ſaid; how- 5 


uſurped by the patricians. The people believed they had an 
excluſive right, and were offended at the thought of the allies _ 
being admitted. The ſenate laid hold of this diſtinction as 

an excellent pretext for defeating the purpoſe of the law, 
which, however, they could not help ratifying. They deter- 
mined, that no foreigners ſhould have a ſhare but in-pro- 


execution of the law; thinking by this means to gain time to 


light. Certain it is, that the ſenate frequently accuſed thoſe- 7 


ON — 


- -- the people, the execution of it was demanded in vain, an 


of but the Fabii. Every body praiſed, every body admired 
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of aiming at the ſupreme power, whom they had a mind , 


As the paſling of this law was only an artifice to deceiy 


every ching foreboded a ſpeedy rupture between the patricia 
and plebeians. The ſenate, therefore, employed their utmoyiſ 
art to ſtir up new wars, in order to turn the reſtleſs humoy 
of the people from domeſtic towards foreign concerns. Thy 
people in diſguſt refuſed to inlift, but they were compellei 
to it by the ſenate's threatening to appoint a dictator; ai 
the ZZqui, the Volſci, the Veians and Tuſcans were all de. 
feated in different. engagements. 3 : 
_ . Ir was in one of theſe wars, that the family of the Fabi 
performed one of the moſt gallant and patriotic actions tha 
is recorded in hiftory. Finding that the ſtate was very muck MW 
diſtreſſed rather by the multiplicity than the ſtrength of it l 
enemies, and was not well able to guard againft the incur. 
ſions of all the various foes by whom it was ſurrounded, they 
applied to the ſenate, by the mouth of the conful, and de. 
manded as a favour, that they- would be pleaſed to transfer 
to their houſe, the care and expence of the garrifon, neceſlary 
to oppole the inroads of the Veientes, which required a watch. 
ful rather than a numerous body, promiſing to maintain with 
ſpirit the honour of the Roman people in that poſt. Every 
body was charmed with ſo noble and unheard of an offer, and it 
was accepted with the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of gratitude. The 
news immediately ran over the city, and nothing was talked 


and extolled them to the ſkies. If there were two more 
ſuch families in Rome,“ ſaid they, „the one might take 
upon them the care of the war againſt the Volſci, and the other 
ggainſt the Aqui, whilſt the commonwealth remained quiet, 
125 296 the forces of individuals ſubdued the neighbouring ftates 
r. SELL . : 8 | „ | DT OY 
Ex the next day the Fabii ſet out, with the conſul 
at their head, robed in his coat of arms. Never (ſays Livy) 
was there ſo ſmall, and at the ſame time fo illuftrious an army 
ſeen; Three hundred and fix ſoldiers, all patricians, and of 
the ſame: family, of whom not one but might be thought 
worthy of commanding an army, marched againſt Veii, full 
of courage and alacrity, under a captain of their own name, 
Fabius. They were followed by a body of their friends and 
clients, animated with the ſame zeal and ſpirit, and actuated 
only by great and patriotic views. That troop aniounted to 
about four thouſand men. The whole city flocked to 8 75 


* * 
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ne a ſight, extolled the courage of theſe generous ſoldiers, 
and promiſed them conſulſhips, triumphs, and every other re- 


1 ard in the power of a grateful people to beſtow. As the 7 
ide aſſed before the capitol and other temples, every body: OE 
atme Plored the gods to take them into their protection, to prof- 

mom er the enterprize in which they were engaged, and to grant 

Te em a ſpeedy and a happy return. Potions amok! 


waer they arrived at the banks of the river Cremera, 
which was not far from Veii, they built a fort upon a very 

ſteep and rugged mountain; and in order to render the ap- 

proach to it {till more difficult, they ſurrounded it with a 


Fabi double ditch, and flanked 1t with | ſeveral towers. From this : 
thy ort they continued to make repeated incarſions into the ter- 
nuch itory of the Veians, and kept that people in ſuch a perpetual 

f in alarm, that they were afraid to appear without the walls of 


their cities, and left the adjacent country expoſed to the 


. ravages of the enemy. At length, grown confident by ſue- 
cet, they began to conduct their military enterprizes with 


[es caution than formerly; and this furniſhed the Veians 


5 ith an opportunity of forming a plan for taking them by. 3 
wy orprize. Wich this view they contrived to place a number 
vit of men in ambuſh upon the hills that overlooked the neigh-- 
ey I Ponring plain, which they took care, at the ſame time, to 
dit rover with a greater quantity of cattle than uſual. Ilñů e 
The abii ſeeing ſo many cattle, and but very ſightly guarded. 


hought they might eaſily make a prey of them, and ſor 
this purpoſe they deſcended into the plain, and having ſeized 
the ſhepherds, and routed the few troops that attended them,, 


hn end who purpoſely made but a very faint reſiſtance, they ß 
ner ere beginning to drive away the cattle, when the men 
et, I rlaced in ambuſh, ſuddenly ſtarted up, and encompaſſing the 


Fabii on all ſides, commenced à moſt furious attack upon 
them. The Fabii, ſeeing themſelves thus ſurrounded, and” 


vo poſſibility of eſcape remaining, reſolved to ſell their lives 
5 as dearly as poſſible; and accordingly, drawing up in the 
ny form of a wedge, and forcing their way to the fide of the 
of mountain, they there gained a riſing ground, where they con- © 
ke tinued to defend themſelves with the moſt deſperate valourz - _ 
on but the enemy having taken a compaſs, and by that means 
e, eeached the top of the mountain, poured down upon them 
q ſuch thick and repeated ſhowers of darts, they could no 
4 bonger hold up againſt ſuch a furious aſſault. They con- 


| inued, nevertheleſs, to fight to the very laſt, and were all . 1 
killed but one, who preſerved the name and family, and from 
him ſprung all the ſucceeding Fabii, and particularly the 
dictator, Fabius Maximus, that afterwards made fo diſtin- 
N i 


» of his country. When the deputies: of the ſenate, therefore, 
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guiſhed a figure. The Roman people were deeply affegel 
with the loſs of the Fabii. The day of their defeat wa 


betwet 
this 


ranked among the unfortunate days, called Nefafti, on which im, 
the tribunals were ſhut up, and no public buſineſs could he ſurrei 
done, or at leaſt finally concluded. And indeed it was in. Magair 
poſſible to pay too much honour to the memory of theſe illu. mer!) 
trious patricians, who had thus generouſly ſacrificed their he m 
lives for the honour and intereſt of their country; for a like enem 
inſtance of courage and patriotiſm was never known to occur ¶ to or 
in any age or nation. „„ Go their 
Uron the defeat of the Fabii, the Veientes invaded the them 
Roman territories, and marching up to the very gates of enen 
Rome, made themſelves maſters of mount Janiculum, from WF had | 


which, however, the were in a little time diſlodged. - 

Pac abroad was always ſucceeded by contentions at 
home; and the Agrarian law was the perpetual ſubject in dil. 
pute between the patricians and plebeians. This was now 
carried to ſuch a degree of violence, that there was an abſo- 
lute neceſſity for having recourſe to ſome extraordinary ez. 
pedient in order to quiet the commotions in the city, and 
the ſenate reſolved to create a dictator. They fixed their 
choice upon Quintius Cincinnatus, a man who had been 
originally poſſeſſed of a very large fortune, but the whole of 
which, except a ſmall farm, he had been obliged to diſpoſe 
of in order to pay a heavy ſine impoſed on fie fon Cæſo. 
From that time he had continued to lead an obſcure but con- 
tented life in the country, not in the leaſt interfering with the 
management of public affairs, hut ſtill anxious for the welfare 


arm) 
time 
othe! 
| grac 
capt: 
This 
anot 
gibb 
coul 
capt 
ſerv: 
my? 
reſe: 


deli 


approached him, they found him employed in holding the 
Plough, and dreſſed in the mean garb of an huſbandman ; and 
ſo far from being elated with the high ſtation to which he was 
now * 1 only expreſſed his ſorrow. that the Romans 
ſhould ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance, and ſaid to his wife on 
taking leave of her, I fear, my Attilia, that, for this year, 
our little fields muſt remain unſown.”” He then repaired. to 
the city, where he conducted himſelf with ſo much ſpirit and 
prudence, that he ſoon appeaſed the popular commotion; and 
having thus reſtored tranquillity to the ſtate, he laid don his 
office with more pleaſure than he had felt in aſſuming it. 
He was not, however, ſuffered to continue long in his 
rural retreat, to which he had returned. He was obliged, 
n a little time, by the neceſſities of the ſtate, to exerciſe once 
more the office of dictator. The conſul, Minucius, being 
intruſted with the conduct of the war againſt the ZEqui, had 
ſiuffered himſelf and his army to be cooped in a de: defile 
„„ 8 . | | Ween 


— 
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between two mountains; and the enemy taking advantage of - 

this act of imprudence, had formed intrenchments behind 
im, ſo that he muſt have been compelled, in a few days, to: 

ſurrender at diſcretion. In this extremity, Cincinnatus was 


in. again ſent for, and inveſted with the dictatorial power as for- 
illa. merly; and having levied an army in the ſpace of a ſe hours, 
their ne marched directly from Rome, and arrived in the rear of the 
like enemy before the next morning. The firſt thing: he did was: | 


Ito order his ſoldiers to ſet up a loud-ſhout, in order to apprize 


| the chem to throw up intrenchments, by which means he put the 
s of enemy into the ſame, or even into a worſe ſituation than theß 


had put the army of the conſul. The Volſci, now ſeeing one 
army in their front and another in their rear, and at the ſame 
time obſerving that all poſſibility of eſcape was cut off, had no 
other alternative left than to ſubmit to the dictator, Who was 

graciouſly pleaſed to ſpare their lives, but, as a mark of their 


oſo-captivity, obliged them, however, to paſs under the yoke- 
ex. This was formed of two ſpears ſet upright in the earth, and 
and another laid acroſs and faitened at their tops in the ſhape of a2 
cir gibbet; and the paſſing under it was the greateſt infamy that 


could be inflicted upon a vanquithed- enemy. As to their 


Cen | 

> of captains and generals, he made them priſoners of warzand re- 

oſe ſerved them to adorn his triumph. The plunder of the ene 

ſo. my's camp he beſtowed entirely upon his on ſoldiers, without = 
n- reſerving any part of it for himſelf, or permitting thoſe of the 
the delivered army to partake in the ſpoils. Thus having re: 
ire cued a Roman army from inevitable deſtruction, having de- 


feated that of a formidable enemy, and having taken dne of 
their chief towns, named Corbio, which he ſecured with a. 
garriſon, he returned to Rome, and reſigned his dittatorſhip*! 
in ſixteen days after he had received it, though he might. 
law fully have retained it for the ſpace of for months. The 
ſenate decreed him one of the moſt ſplendid triumphs that ever 
had been conferred upon any general; and would willinghy: 
have made his riches equal to his honours, would he have 
condeſcended to accept them; but this he declined,. ang ge- 
turned to his humble hut and ruſtic labours, in Which he 
ſeemed to take more pleaſure than in all the pomꝑ and mag 
| nificence that Rome had to beſto w. + ++. Eid vs © 
s Txx Agrarian law ſtill continued to keep the minds of the 
1 people in a ferment; and their clamours at this time were 
e conſiderably increaſed by a vehement ſpeech which Siccius 
Dentatus made from the roſtrum. He was an old plebeian, f 
? 


an handſome aſpect, though near 0 years of age; and with a 
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their friends that aſſiſtance was at hand. He then commanded} | 
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| ſoldier's boldneſs he ventured to ſpeak freely of his own at | 
chicyements, and of the various actions in which he had been 


engaged. He ſaid, tllat it was now forty years ſince he had 


begun to bear arms; that he had been in one hundred and 


twenty battles; that he had received forty-five wounds, and 

ali before; that he had obtained fourteen civic crowns for 
having ſaved the lives of ſo many citizens in battle; that he 
had received three mural crowns for having firſt mounted 


the breach in towns taken by ſtorm; that his generals had 


given him eight other crowns for having reſcued the ſtandards 


of the legions out of the hands of the enemy; that he had in 


his houſe eighty collars of gold, above ſixty bracelets, gilded 


javelins, gorgeous coats of arms, and trappings for horſes, 
which had been given him as teſtimonies of the viRories he 


had gained in ſingle combat in the fight of both armies ; that 


theſe, however, were all the rewards he had ever received 


for his many important ſervices ; that neither he nor any other 


brave plebeian, who with the loſs of their blood had won for 
the republic the better part of her territory, poſſeſſed the 
' - ſmalleſt portion of it; that their conqueſts had fallen a prey 


to ſome patricians, whoſe only merit lay in the nobility of 
their birth, and the celebrity of their names ; and that not 
one of theſe could juſtify their poſſeſſion of the public lands 
by any lawful title, unleſs they looked upon the poſſeſſions of 


the ſtate as their own. patrimony, and conſidered the plebeians 


as vile ſlaves, unworthy to have any ſhare in the riches of the 
community. He added, that it was now time for a generous 


pee to do themſelves juſtice, and that they ought to prove, 
: [nem 


paſſing the law for the partition of lands, that they had 


no leſs reſolution to ſtand by their tribunes in accompliſhing 
this meaſure, than they had ſhewn courage in the field againſt 
the enemies of the ſtate. This ſpeech made ſuch an impreflion 


upon the aſſembly, that it was determined to bring the queſ- 


tion of the Agrarian law to an immediate decifion ; and the 
conſul: Icilius, who favoured the popular cauſe, was prepa- 
ring to collect the votes, when the young ſenators, who were 
as eager to prevent the law as the people were to ob- 
_ tain it, ruſhed into the crowd, and excited ſuch a tumult and © 
2 confuſion,” that it was impoſſible for the preſent to proceed 
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a majority of votes either of the ſenate or the people, 


or by their arbitrary will and diſcretion. It was now, how - 
ever, determined to have a body of written laws to regulate 


F every thing had been conducted at Rome b 


the deciſion as well of public as of private queſtions. For this 
purpoſe three ſenators, Poſthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, 


were appointed to go to the Greek cities in Italy and to 
Athens, and to import from thence ſuch laws and cuſtoms as 
ſhould ſeem beſt adapted to the genius of the Romans. After 
being abſent about a year, they returned, and brought with © © 
them a bady of inftitutes, which were ordered to be digeſted  * 
into form; and to this end ten ſenators were elected, who 
were called Decemviri. The duration of their office was at 


firſt limited to one year, during which time they were inveſted © 


with abſolute power, and the authority of all other magiſ- 
trates, whether conſuls, tribunes, ædiles, or queſtors, was 
aboliſhed, or at leaſt ſuſpended. After long and mature de-  _ 
liberation, they produced their laws, which were divided into 
ten tables, and two being afterwards added, compoled the 
twelve tables of the Roman law, which were-afterwards hell 
in the higheſt veneration. Cicero ſays of them, that they © —_ 
contained a better ſyſtem of politics, and even of 'morality, 
than all the writings of the moſt learned philoſophers — *" _ 7 
Tn EsE laws conſiſted of three - The firſt contained things 
relating to religion; the ſecond, ſuch matters as concerned te 


| public; and the third, the rights of private perſons; | The 


explanation of them was called Ju C:wile, or the civil law'; and 

the caſes compoſed out of them Ackione Juris, or caſes at law. 

The reſt of the Roman laws, that either took place before 
or after them, were of four kinds, viz. Plebiſcitum, made b 


the authority of the plebeians alone; an edict of a magiſtrate, ' _ 


the ſenate ; and laſtly, that called Principalis Conflitutio, en- 
ated by the prince or emperor. The decemviri having taſted 


called Jus Honorarium ; Senatus Confultum, or an ordinance of =} 


the ſweets of power, were unwilling to reſign it, and they ' 


ns. upon the ſenate to continue them in their office; | 
as all power, and-eſpecially all arbitrary power, is wer 3 


— 
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be abuſed, they ſoon gave, by their violent conduct, an ad. 


ditional proof of the truth .of this maxim. In a little time 
they broke out into the moſt furious acts of tyranny. » They 


baniſhed ſome; they murdered others; they threw one man 


into priſon, and confiſcated the eſtate of another: in a word, 
they committed ſo many and ſuch daring outrages as expoſed 


them to the reſentment of the whole body of the people. 


This evidently appeared in a variety of inftances, and par. 
ticularly in the war with the Equi and the Volſci, where the 
ſoldiers rather choſe to ſuffer themſelves to be beat, than to 
gain a victory for a general they hated. 15 

Nox were they ſatisfied with attacking the lives and liber- 
ties of thoſe of their own ſex; they even made attempts upon 


the chaſtity of the other. Appius, one of the moſt powerful 


and unpopular of the decemvirs, happened one day, while 
ſitting on his tribunal, to caſt his eyes on a young lady named 
Virginia, as ſhe was going to the public ſchools; for it was 
the cuſtom among the Romans for girls to attend the public 
ſchools as well as the boys. Struck with her beauty, he re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to get her into his poſſeſſion. At firſt he 


made uſe of thoſe gentle arts which lovers commonly employ; 


but finding ali his endeavours of this kind ineffectual, he had 
recourſe to methods more violent and criminal. 
one of his clients, named Claudius, a man of profligate and 
abandoned morals, to claim her as his ſlave, hoping that, if 
he could ſucceed in this attempt, he ſhould eaſily make him- 
ſelf maſter of her perſon. Accordingly, Claudius one day 
meeting her, as ſhe was going to ſchool, ſtopped her, aſſerted 
ſhe was his ſlave, and bade her follow him, or he would 


oblige her to do ſo by force. Virginia, amazed and trem- 
bling with fear, did not know what he meant ;- and the go- 


verneſs, who attended her, raiſed a loud cry, and implored 
the aſſiſtance of the people. Relations and friends ran from 
all parts to join her, and the moſt indifferent were deeply af- 
fected with the ſight. This for the preſent ſecured her from 
violence. Claudius, finding he ſhould meet with oppoſition, 
began to aſſume a milder tone, ſaying that there was no 
occaſion for ſo much noiſe; that he had no intention of hav- 
ing recourſe to force, but ſolely to employ the uſual me- 
thods; and he immediately cited Virginia before the magiſ- 
trate, whither ſhe followed him by the advice of her friends. 
When they came to Appius's tribynal, the claimant repeated 
his well known tale to the judge, with whom it had been con- 


certed. He ſaid, that Virginia was born in his houſe of one 


of his ſlaves, who had. carried her away, and fold her to 


Virginia's wife, who was barren, and who being unwilling ta 


remain 


He ſuborned 


| This, however, was directly contrary to a law enacted by the 


| Cle, alledge this equitable law. In vain did he urge, chat 


| but juſt the ſentence ſhould be delayed, till he could appear = - 
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remain without children, had adopted this child, and brought. - 
her. up as her on; that he had inconteſtable proofs of the 
fact, againſt the validity of which Virginius himſelf, were ne 
preſent, could not poſſibly have any thing to object. He 
concluded with demanding, that, as the abſence of Virginius 
prevented the matter from being finally determined, the flave, 
ſhould, in the mean time, be. made to follow her maſter. 


decemvirs themſelves. This law declared, that if a per- 
ſon, enjoying liberty, ſhould be claimed as a flave, ſuch 
perſon ſhould continue at liberty till a definitive ſentence was 
given in the caſe.” In vain did Numitorius, Virginia's un- 


as Virginius was abſent in the ſervice of his country, it was 


to defend his daughter in perſon. Appius ſaid, that the 
law, which had been cited, was a ſtriking proof of his own. 
zeal for the liberty of the people; that if the father were 
preſent, the maid might be put into his hands without any 
difficulty, and therefore it was neceflary he ſhould: be ſent. 
for immediately. In the mean time he decreed, that ſne 
ſhould be put into the hands of Claudius, who ſhopld give 
ſufficient ſecurity for producing her upon the arrival of her 
father. FVV 5 V 

O the paſſing of this ſentence Virginia burſt into tears 


and lamentations, in which ſhe was joined by the women that 


attended her. Every body was filled with horror and in- 
dignation, but no one ventured to ſpeak his mind freely. - 
At laſt Icilius, to whom Virginia had been betrothed, ſtarted _ . 
up in order to protect his intended ſpouſe. The lictor, calling 
out that ſentence. was already paſſed, endeavoured to oppoſe 
him, and thruſt him back rudely. But Icilius, who was young 

and ſpirited, was not to be ſo eafily repulſed. Vou muſt re- 
move me hence, Appius, ſaid he, with the ſword, if you 
would prevent my diſcovering your infamous deſign. I am 


to marry this maid, but to marry her a Jour and untainted 
virgin. Therefore aſſemble, if you pleaſe 


„ all your liftors, _ 
and thoſe of your colleagues, and bid them make ready their 
rods and axes; but the bride of Icilius ſhall not ſtay out of 

her father's houſe. Though you and your colleagues have 
deprived the people of their tribunes and their right of ap- 
peal, the two great bulwarks of their liberty, do not imagine 
that you have therefore a power to treat our wives and 
daughters according to the dictates of your luſt. Rage, ty- 
rannize, if you will, over our perſons; but let chaſtity and 
innocenc: at leaſt be exempt from your violence.” ., * 3 
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© cluded with faying, that, while he had life; he ſhould alway, | 


he hoped, have the courage and conftancy to protett the yir. 
d / ET 6 
Tris ſpeech inflamed the multitude to ſuch a degree, that 
they were ready to proceed to the utmoſt extremities ; and 
Appius, finding that he ſhould * meet with reſiſtance, way 
obliged to relax of his former rigour. He ſaid, he per. 
ceived, that Icilius, ſtill full of the pride and violence of the 
tribune, (for Icilius had formerly been tribune) only wanted 
to excite a tumult; but that, for the preſent, however, he 
would not furniſh him with an opportunity; that, on account 


of Virginius's abſence (who was then a centurion with the 


army in the field), his character as father, and likewiſe 
from a regard to the common cauſe of liberty, he was willing 


to defer judgment till the next day; but that if Virginius 


did not then appear, he now gave warning to Icilius, and all 


his abettors, that he ſhould proceed in the caſe, and that his 
own lictors, without thoſe of his colleagues, would be fully 
ſufficient to chaſtiſe the infolence of ſuch demagogues as he.” 


Aſter ſitting ſome time longer on the bench, to prevent its 
being ſuſpected, that he had come thither ſolely on account of 
- this affair, he roſe, and went home, greatly chagrined at 


the oppoſition he had met with, The firft thing he did after 


S his return to his houſe, was to write to his colleagues in the 
Z e deſiring them not to ſuffer de, gene to leave. it, but, 
on the contrary, to keep him conſined under a ſtrong guard. 

The courier was difpatched immediately, but was too late in 


arriving. The affair of Virginia was no ſooner known, than 
Iceilius's brother and Numitorius's ſon, two active young men, 
took horſe, and riding full ſpeed, arrived in the camp long 


before the meſſenger of Appius. They even arrived ſo long 


before him, that Virginius had already got leave of abſence, 


and was ſet out for Rome, which he reached in a few hours. 


Nxxr day he ee. in the forum, pierced to the heart 
ing 


with grief, and le: 


by the hand his daughter all drowned 
in tears. She was accompanied by her 


olf an enemy. Virginius uſed almoſt the ſame expreſſions to 
all he met, and conjured them to take his daughter into their 


Protection. Icilius, quite furious with love and reſentment, 
gave full ſcope to his rage, and inveighed bitterly againſt 


Appius's laſt. Bat the tears of Virginia herſelf, her youth, 
her innocence, her beauty, made a- much deeper impreſſion 
OE Era . pon 


infwomen, . who 
aſked the people in the moſt moving terms, whether it was 
fit, that a citizen, while he was venturing his life in defence - 

of his country, ſhould have his children expoſed to more 

barbarous inſults than if the city had fallen into the hands 
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upon the minds of the people than all che complaints and 


j entreaties of her friends. eu 
wo: Arrius was equally ſurpriſed and alarmed when he heard 


that WY circumſtance would diſconcert all his meaſures... To prevent, 

and BY merefore, any oppoſition on the day of trial, he cauſed the - 
"I troops in the capitol to march down to the forum; and re- 
2 pairing thither himſelf, and aſcending the tribunal, he com- 


manded Claudius to open his demand, and proceed in his 
action. Claudius then ſaid, that he need not obſerve what 


was acknowledged by every body, that ſlaves belonged to 
= the maſters of their parents, and in that character he claimed 
i Virginia as his property. At the ſame time he produced a 
© female ſlave, whom he had ſuborned to ſwear, that ſhe had 
bold Virginia to the wife of her reputed father, and ended his 
al ſpeech by aſſerting, that he could confirm her teſtimony by 
, that of many others, were it thought neceſlary. * 


To ſhew the falſity of theſe allegations, Virginius repre- 


lly ſented, that his wife had had ſeveral children, and, if upon 
185 her loſing them, ſhe had been inclined to adopt a ſuppoſitious 


child, ſne would certainly have pitched upon a boy rather 

than a girl; that her neighbours. had ſeen her big with this 
very daughter; that the child, when it came into the world. 
was received into the hands of her relations; that it was well 
known his wife Numitoria did herſelf give ſack to young 
Virginia, which ſhe could not have done, had ſhe been bar- 

ren, as was falſely aſſerted; and that it was ſtrange that 
Claudius had ſuffered his claims to lie dormant for the ſpace 


* of fifteen years. and had never thought proper to urge chem 
„ ill Virgins was grown up to woman's eftate, and was ac-⸗ 
8 knowledged to be poſſeſſed of that exquiſite: beauty, which 
8 was the cauſe of her preſent misfortune. Appius, apprehen- 


five leſt theſe arguments ſhould make too ſtrong an impreſſion 
on the minds of the people, ſtarted up and Garg, « Virginia's 


bearance of Claudius; for I myſelf can bear witneſs to the 
truth of the depoſition he has now: made. Every body knows,” 
that I was left guardian to this youth, and I was early in- 


* 


formed that he bad a right to this young woman ; but the 


hitherto prevented me from doing him juſtice. However, it 
is not yet too late; and by the power veſted in me for the 
Page good, I adjudge Virginia to be the property of 
laucius.?? “ Res | . „„ -- 
VixoI x Ius, enraged beyond the power of bearing by ſuch 
2 mixture of impudence and injuſtice, was no nn 
5 5 e reſtrain 
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— 


of the arrival of Virginius: he began to fear that. this dingle - © 


friends muſt not pretend to take advantage of the long for- | 


affairs of the public, and the diſſenſions of the people, have 


5 
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reftrain his indignation. He loudly declared to the whole 


. aſſembly, that the decemvir himſelf was the contriver of the 
plot which his client was now executing ; and addrefling his 
| ſpeech: to Appius, Know, ſaid he to him, that I did not 

_ educate my daughter to proſtitute her to thy impure deſires, 
I gave her to Icilius, and not to thee. Couldſt thou ima- 
gine, that the Romans would ſuffer their wives and daughter 
to be taken from them to- ſatiate the luſt of a cruel tyrant?” 
The multitude, on hearing this, raiſed a loud «outcry, ex. 
preflive of their indignation. Appius, almoſt frantic to ſee 


his guilt diſcovered, commanded the ſoldiers to drive away 


the people: And you, ſaid he, turning to one of the lic. 
tors, go, force a paſſage through the crowd, and make 
way for a maſter to take poſſeſſion of his ſlave.” “ 
Tae people, accordingly, were immediately diſperſed, and 
the lictor was upon the point of ſeizing Virginia, and deli. 
vering her into the hands of Claudius, when the unhappy 
father, reduced to deſpair, formed within himſelf a moſt 
dreadful refolution. 
and only entreated Appius to indulge him ſo far as to per- 
mit him to ſpeak a few words with Virginia and her nurſe, 
in order, faid he, that if I can diſcover ſome ſigns of 
my not being her father, I may return to the camp with leſs 
grief and vexation.” This favour was readily granted, but 


only on condition, that every thing ſhould paſs in the pre- 


ſence of Claudius. Virginius then, advancing through the 
crowd, took his almoſt expiring daughter in his arms, ſup- 
ported for a while her head upon his breaſt, and wiped away 


the tears that trickled down her cheeks. He moſt tenderly 
/ embraced her, and drew her inſenſibly to ſome ſhops which 
were on the fide of the forum. There ſnatching up a but- 
cher's knife, My deareft, loſt child,” cried he, thus, 
thus alone is it in my power to preſerve thy honour and thy 


freedom! So ſaying, he plunged the weapon into her heart. 


Then drawing it out, all reeking with her blood, and hold- 
ing it up to Appius, Tyrant,” cried he, „by this blood 
I devote thy head to the infernal gods.” Thus ſaying, and 
covered with his daughter's blood, the knife remaining in 
his hand, threatening deſtruction to whoever ſhould oppoſe 
him, he ran wildly round the forum, calling upon the peo- 


ple to aſſert their liberty; and being favoured by the multi- 


| tude, he made towards one of the city gates, where mount- 
ing a horſe that waited for him, he rode directly towards the 


camp. 


THERE he had no ſooner arrived, than the knife which he 


fill held in his hand, and the blood with which his body was 


covered, 


He affected to acquieſce in the ſentence, 


\ 
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covered, drew upon him the eyes of the whole army, who 


hole 

the had already indeed heard ſomething of his misfortune, and 

> his WY wiſhed to be more particularly informed. Virginius got upon 
not a ſmall eminence, from which he might be the more eafily 
res, heard. His face was bathed in tears, and grief for ſome time 
ma- tied up his tongue. At length breaking this mournful filence, 
ters and raiſing his hands to heaven, I call you to witneſs, ye 
t immortal gods,” ſaid he, that Appius alone is guilty of 
ex. the crime I have been forced to commit.“ He then related 
\ ſes WM every circumſtance of the plot, which the decemvir had 
way formed againſt his daughter. And continuing his ſpeech, 
lic. I conjure you, my fellow ſoldiers,” ſaid he, do not 
ake drive me out of your company as a parricide and the mur- 
| derer of my daughter. I would willingly have ſacrificed my: 
and own life to preſerve hers, could ſhe have retained her ho- 
eli. WJ nour and her liberty. But finding the tyrant only meant to 


make her a flave, in order to have an opportunity of diſho- - 
nouring her, pity alone made me cruel: I rather choſe to 


noſt 

ce, WM loſe my daughter, than to keep ber with infamy; but I Would 
er- not have ſurvived her one moment, had I not hoped to re- 
rſe, venge her death by your aſſiſtance.“ „ 
of Tais ſpeech made a powerful impreſſion upon the whole 

els army. The ſoldiers declared they were ready to aſſiſt ham, 

but not only in avenging his own wrongs, but in ſecuring the 

re- ¶ public liberty; and with that view they meant to extend their 
the Wl reſentment to the whole body of decemvirs, whoſe authority, 


1p- as it had long fince expired, was now become illegal, and 
ay beſides had degenerated into downright tyranny. To arms, 
ly Wl therefore, was the univerſal cry; the ſtandards were pulled 
ch up; and the troops began their march directly for Rome. 
n. They firſt took poſſeſſion of the Aventine mount; and not 
15, being able there to obtain their full deſires, they withdrew, in 
a few days, to the Sacred Mountain, where the ſenate being 
rt. Wl intimidated by their firmneſs and perſeverance, were obliged. 
d- to comply with all their demands. The decemvirate was 
pd aboliſhed ; the offices of conſul and tribune were reſtored; 
id Appius died by his own hands in priſon ; Oppius, the next to 
in him in guilt, and likewiſe in unpopularity, ſhared the ſame. 
ſe fate; the other eight decemvirs went into voluntary exile 3/ 
- and Claudius, the pretended maſter of Virginia, was driven 
i- out to baniſhment. Thus, ſays Livy, the manes of Virginia, 
t- more happy after her death than in her life, after having wan- 
e dered through ſo many houſes in purſuit of juſt vengeance, 
were at length appeaſed by the puniſhment of all the. 


e guilty. 2 3 ry 
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i * government being now re-eſtabliſhed upon its an- th 
1 cient footing, the two new conſuls Horatius and Vale. if th. 
tius, marched againſt the Æqui and the Volſci, who had in. the h 
| vaded On ptr waa ane Fol and over whom they obtained Wt **> * 
à complete victory; but as theſe were popular magiſtrates, 1 
and had ſided with the people in the Dee ee 25 ng 
the ſenate now refuſed them the honour of a triumph. The that 
people, therefore, provoked at this unjuſt refuſal, decreed 1 
them a triumph by their own proper authority, and this was 48 
the firſt time they had ever preſumed to exerciſe ſuch a power. Wl 
Not ſatisfied with this, they inſiſted upon two new laws being Few 
paſſed in their favour; one for permitting intermarriages be- Ws 
tween patricians and plebeians ; the other for giving the ple- 10 e 
beians a ſhare in the conſulſhip. To divert them from the _ 
proſecution of theſe two objects, the ſenate gave out that the I fe 
Roman territories were invaded by ſome of the neighbouring 1 
ſtates, and that there was an abſolute neceſſity for levying an es 
army and marching againſt the ene. belic 
THrzry likewiſe ftarted a number of objeQtions againſt the two _ 
Propoſed laws ; but theſe appear to have been fully refuted by _ 
the tribune Canuleius, who addreſſed the people in the following I bar 
terms. „Romans,“ ſaid he, . I have already often obſerved, ill tag 
how much the ſenators deſpiſe you, and how unworthy they on 
think you of living within the walls of the fame city with I dee 
them ; but 1 never perceived it more clearly than this day, - l 
in the violence and fury with which chey oppoſe the laws 185 
we now wiſh to paſs. ' And, notwithftanding, What is it we _ 
pretend to by theſe laws, but to make them ſenſible that we Tat 
are their fellow-citizens, and that if we have not the fame I de. 
fortunes as they, we however are inhabitants of the ſame- ies? 
country. By one of theſe laws we demand the liberty of v 
marriage between the two orders. Now marriage is often N 
granted to the members of neighbouring ſtates, and even to 
ſtrangers. Rome does more, in conferring the freedom of 2 
the city Ar conquered enemies, a thing undoubtedly far _ 
1 conſiderable than marriage. By the other law we pro- — 
pole nothing new. We only claim, what has at all times WM the 


Be 
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been the right of the Roman people, that is, the liberty f 
conferring honours upon whomſoever they think worthy of 
them. What is there then in all this, that deſerves ſo much 

noiſe and uproar from the ſenators, that they are almoſt ready 

to fall upon me with violence in their houſe; that they 
threaten not to ſpare our perſons, and to violate the power 


to beſtow 
the conſulſhip by their ſuffrages on whom they think fit; 
if the plebeians are not deprived of the hope of attaining 
the firſt office in the ſtate, in caſe they are deemed worthy f 
it, will it not be poſſible for the ſtate to ſubſiſt? Will its do- 
minion be at an end? And to demand, that a plebeian max 
be elected conſul, is it the ſame thing as to deſire to give 

that office to a ſlave or a freedman? Do you perceive, Ro- 
mans, in what contempt you are held? They would deprive 
you of part of this light of heaven, if they could. It is with 

pain they ſuffer you to breathe the ſame- air with them, that - 
you have the uſe of ſpeech, and the form of men. F: 


of the tribunes, ali ſacred as it is? 
„How! if the Roman people be left at liberty 


. ” * 


 « [x we believe them, it were a crime, an enormous e 
to ele a plebeian conſul. Though we are not permitted to 
inſpect the faſti, and the annals of the pontiffs, do we not 
know, what every ſtranger knows, that the conſuls ſucceeded _ 
the kings in their office, and that they had no power nor pre- 
cedence, but what the latter had before them ? And do you 
believe, patricians, we never heard that Numa Pompilius was 

ſent for from his farm in the country, by order of the people 

and ſenate, to aſcend the throne, and that he was neither a 

| patrician, nor a Roman citizen? That L. Tarquinius after- 
wards, who was neither of Roman, nor even of Italian ex- 
traction, the fon of Demaratus of Corinth, and of Tarquinu, 
where his father had ſettled, was made king in the life-time - 
of Ancus's children? That after him Servius Tullius, the 
fon of a flave, attained the ſovereignty by his excellent qua- 
lities and extraordinary merit? Why ſhould I mention T. 
Tatius the Sabine, whom Romulus, the founder of our city, 
thought fit to aſſociate with himſelf in the government? We 
ſee then that as long as regard was had at Rome to merit of 
whatſoever extraction, its dominions were enlarged, and its 


power augmented. _ 


© Do you bluſh now to have a plebeian conſul, after. our 
anceftors have not "refuſed to have ſtrangers for their kings, 
and have eſteemed and rewarded merit in them fince the ex- 
tinction of the ſovereignty ? For ſince then we have received 

the family of the Claudii amongſt us, and not only conferred 

the freedom of the city upon them, but admittec 


Pf 


| them 1 
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the order of patricians. A ſtranger may become a patrician; Wl tab! 
and afterwards conſul; and ſhall a Roman citizen be ex. WM þlic: 
_ cluded the conſulſhip, ſolely becauſe he is born a plebeian? ] < 
Do we believe then, that it is impoſſible for the people to Wi mai 
roduce a man of merit and courage, capable of filling an the 
important office either in peace or war, and one reſembling Wl nior 
Numa, Tarquin, or Servius in his character? And if one the 
of this deſcription ſhould happen to ariſe, ſhall we never and 

' ſuffer the helm of ſtate to be put into his hands? and ſhall WM rig! 
we chuſe to have men for conſuls, like the decemviri, the the 
moſt wicked of mortals, and all of them patricians, rather frag 
than perſons, that reſemble the beſt of our kings, whoſe births to t 
were not illaftrions? _ „ nac 
„ Bur, perhaps, ſome one will object, that no plebeian, the 
has been conſul ſince the expulſion of the kings. And what Wl wic 
is to be inferred from thence? Are we never to think of any BF plac 
new inftitution? How many have been made ſince the com- the 
monwealth began? Who can imagine, that in a city which is W mai 
to endure for ever, and to augment to infinity, new offices, trar 
prieſthoods, cuſtoms, and laws, will not be frequently inſti- in 
tuted? The law itfelf, which prohibits the intermarriage of ren 
the patricians with the plebeians, were they not the decem- are 
virs who paſſed it ſome few years ſince, to the great prejudice libe 
of the public; and the diſgrace of the people? Is there any lon, 
thing, in effect, more injurious or more contemptuous, than exa 
to declare one part of the citizens unworthy of allying them- tha! 
ſelves in marriage with the other, as if they were polluted WW dic 
or profane? Is it not, in ſome meaſure, to be excluded, and and 
to ſuffer a kind of baniſhment even within the walls of the FO 
city, to be incapable of contracting either alliance or affinity der 
8 . . 25 reſc 
Ir you are convinced, that to mingle your blood with cor 
that of the plebeians, would be a ſtain to your nobility, why the 
do you not take wiſe but ſecret meaſures to preſerve its pre- we! 
tended purity, by neither chuſing wives yourſelves from amongſt ref] 
us, nor permitting your daughters and fiſters to marry with ha 
any but patricians? No plebeian will offer violence to a pa- ing 
trician virgin: that would be invading the peculiar privilege as 
of the patricians. Nobody will ever force you to contract nu: 
ſuch alliances. But to forbid them by a law, and prohibit fro 
marriages between the ſenators and people, this is what we tin 
conſider as the higheſt indignity. You might paſs the ſame de! 
interdiction with reſpect to the rich and poor. Why don't Te- 

| you alſo forbid the plebeians to live in the neighbourhood of PE 
te patricians, to walk in the ſame ſtreets, to eat at the ſame wil 


% 
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tables, or to be preſent in the forum, and in the ſame afſem- 
blies with them)? „ F e 

« Bur, to be brief, do you believe yourſelves lords and 
maſters, and that you have a ſupreme authority here? When 
the kings were expelled, was it to give you abſolute domi- _ 
nion, or to procure the common and equal liberty of all? Are 
the people to be ſuffered to paſs a law, if they think it uſeful 


and neceſſary ; or, as ſoon as they propoſe it, have you a 


right to puniſh them by decreeing levies? and as ſoon as I, 
the tribune, begin to call upon the tribes to give their ſuf- 
frages, ſhall you, the conſul, immediately oblige the youth 
to take the military oath, and march them to the camp, me- 

nacing both the tribune and people? I declare, conſuls, that 


| the people ſhall be ready to take arms againſt the enemy, of N 


whom you tell us, whether real or pretended, if, in the firſt 
place, you conſent, that the patricians and plebeians ſhall, for 
the future, make but one and the ſame people by the ties of 
marriage and mutual affinity; and, in the ſecond, if the en- 
trance to honours be open to all perſons of merit and valour, 


in order that the annual magiſtracy, poſſeſſed thus indiffe- 


rently by the two orders of the ſtate, may ſhew, that they 
are equally called upon to command and obey, in which true 
liberty conſiſts. But if theſe two laws are oppoſed, talk as 
long as you will of wars, multiply the forces of the enemy, 
exaggerate the danger as if already at our door, not a man 
ſhall enter for the ſervice, nor fight for haughty maſters, whe 
diſdain to aſſociate themſelves with us in public by honours, 

and in private by marriages.” _ CC 
Tu ſenate, unwilling to yield to the people in both their 

demands, and being afraid to provoke them beyond meaſure, 
reſolved at laſt to compremiſe the matter. They gave their 
conſent to the law concerning marriages, hoping that that for 
the preſent would content them. In this, however, they 
were greatly diſappointed. The people inſiſted on the law 
reſpecting the conſulſhip with no leſs eagerneſs. than they 
had urged that about the marriages; and the ſenate, ſee- 
ing the neceſſity of gratifying them in this point as well 
as in the other, propoſed, that a certain number of an- 
nual governors ſhould be choſen, to be taken indifferently 
from among the patricians or plebeians ; and that when the 
time of their magiſtracy ſhould be expired, it might then be 
determined whether it was proper to continue the office, or 
re-eſtabliſh the conſulſhip upon its former footing. The 
people, leſs anxious about names than things, and pleaſed 
with the proſpe& of being admitted to ſome ſhare of the con- 

lular power, very readily came into- the propoſal ; yer ſo 


* 


more came into office; and in order to lighten the weight of 


to be paid into the treaſury. And ſometimes, when a ſena- 
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* fickle were they, that when the day of election arrived, they 
gave their ſuffrages to none but patricians, to the excluſing} 
of the candidates of their own order. Theſe new magittratey 
were called military tribunes: they were at firſt but two, af. 
terwards they were increaſed to four, and at length to fix, WF 
They had the authority and enſigns of conſuls; yet that ay. 
_ thority being divided amongſt a number, each ſingle tribune 
bad, for that reaſon, the leſs. The firſt that were choſen only 
- continued in office about three months, the augurs having dil. 
covered ſome flaw in the ceremony of their election. 
Tux military tribunes being. depoſed, the conſuls once 


. « 
8 


" buſineſs that lay upon their hands, a new office was erected, 
namely, that of cenſors, who were to be choſen every fifth year, 
though the duration of their authority was afterwards limited 
to eighteen months. The office was at firſt of very little con. 
ſequence, though it afterwards. grew to be one of the moſt 
conſiderable in the ſtate, and was even thought more honour. MF: 
able than that of the conſuls themſelves, moſt of thoſe that 
were advanced to it being ſuch as had enjoyed the dignity of 
- conſul. Their buſineſs conſiſted of two parts, viz. the ſur- 
vey of the people, and the cenſure of manners. As to the 
firſt, they took an exact account of the number and eftates 
of the people, and diſtributed them into their proper claſſes, | 
They hkewiſe took care of the public taxes, and made laws 
for impoſing and collecting them. They were alſo inſpec- 
tors of the public ways and buildings, and defrayed the ex- 
ce of ſuch ſacrifices as were made on account of the pub- 
lic. With regard to the latter part of their duty, they had 
power to puniſh all kind of vice in any perſon whatever. The 
© ſenators they might expel the houſe, which was done by 
omitting to mention them when they called over the names of 
the other members. The knights they puniſhed by taking 
away the horſe allowed them by the public. The people they 
might either degrade from a higher tribe to a lower, or quite 
diſable them from giving their votes, or ſet a fine upon them 
tor or knight had been guilty of any. notorious crime, he ſuf- | 
fered two of theſe puniihments, or all three at once. The 
greateſt part of the cenſor's buſineſs was performed every 
fifth year, when, after the ſurvey of the people, and an inqui- 
ſition into their manners, he made a ſolemn luſtration, or ex- 
piatory ſacrifice, in the name of all the Romans. This fa- 
crihce conſiſted of a ſow, a ſheep, and a bull; whence it took 
the name of Suovetaurilia. The ceremony of performing it 
they called Ly/frum condere; and hence the word Ju/trum came 
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Juicy! time to ſignify the ſpace of five. years. The two firſt 
trates Wecnfors were Papirius and Sempronius, both patricians ; and 
„ af. rom this order cenſors continued to be choſen for upwards of 


Ao ur this time the Romans were afflicted with a ſevere fa- 


iber mine, and this inſpired a rich knight, named Spurius Mzlus, - f 
8 with the hopes, and even, as he thought, furniſhed him win 

„ l. ie means of making himſelf maſter of the liberties of his 
ountry. With this view he cauſed all the corn in the neigh- . 

** pouring ſtates of Italy to be bought up, and diſtributed among 

ht of the poor gratis. Having thus gained, as he imagined, a ſuf. 
Red ſcient number of partizans, he procured large quantities of 
10 ms to be brought into his houſe by night, and formed a 


conſpiracy, by which he was to be raiſed to the ſupreme © 
power, while ſome of the tribunes, whom he had found _- 


= eans to corrupt, were to aſſiſt him in accompliſhing - this 2 
oor. Wezard0us undertaking. The plot, however, was: happily - 
- than diſcovered by Lucius Minucius, prefect or ſuperintendant of 
ty of proviſions, end the ſenate being informed of it, immediately 
fur. eeſolved to create a diftator. They accordingly appoint to 


that high office Quintius Cincinnatus, though he was now 


* nore than eighty years old. Cincinnatus began by ſummon- 
aſſes ing Melius to appear before him, and that demagogue re- 


fuling to obey, he next ſent Ahala, the maſter of his horſe, ro 1 
compel him; but Mzhus ſtill continuing refractory, Ahala 


Per vorſued him into the midſt of the crowd, where he had taken 

pub ſhelter, and with his own hands killed him upon the ſpot. 424 
had The dictator applauded the reſolution of his officer, and com- | 
The nmanded the conſpirator's goods to be fold, and his houſe to 
* be demoliſned, diſtributing his ſtores among the people. . | 
Me 4 Tax tribunes were highly incenſed at the death of Mælius; 


and in order to expreſs their indignation on that account, 


= ey refuſed to conſent to the election of conſuls, but inſiſted - _ - + 
quite e reſtoring their military tribunes. With this the ſenate 
chem ere obliged to comply; but next year the government re- 
3 turned into its wonted channel, and conſuls were choſen. 

 fof. ABOUT this time, the people of Fidenz, which was a Ro- 
The man colony, abandoned the intereſt of their mother county, 


and went over to the Veientes, of whom Lars Tolumnius was 


OY then aſs To the crime of revolt they 20ded that of ama: - _— ; 
q ty in killing, by order of Tolumnius, the Roman ambaſ- _ 


ſadors, who had been ſent to complain of their treacherous 


A. | es and enquire” into their reafons for ſuch a behaviour. 0 A 

mw | hey therefore declared war, not only againſt tae F idenates, „ 

„ ut likewiſe againſt the Veians. The hoſtile armies ſoon 2 
i WW e engagement; hea Cornolins Chili, a noe 


” - 1 
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Roman officer, of illuftrious birth, and great perſonal valous, 


obſerving Tolumnius at a diſtance, cried out, Is that then 
the man that breaks through all laws human and divine? | 


doubt; if there are gods avengers of 1mpiety, but I ſhall ſoon 


offer him as a ſacrifice to the manes of our ambaſiadors,” 
So ſaying, he rode furiouſly againſt him, and with the fir 
ſtroke of his lance threw him headlong from his horſe. They 
ſaddenly. diſmounting, he beat him down as he was attempting 
to riſe, and after giving him ſeveral deſperate wounds, he run 
him through the body, and nailed him to the ground. Aſtet 


- this he ſtripped him of his armour, and having cut off his 
head, and fixed it to the end of a ſpear, he held it up aloft as 2 
proof of his victory. This ſtruck the enemy with ſuch a ge. 

. neral panic, that they immediately took to flight, and were 


purſued by the Romans with great ſlaughter. Theſe were the 
ſecond royal ſpoils, called Spolia opima, that had been taken 
ſince the foundation of Rome. Coſſus placed them in the 
ple of Jupiter Feretrius, cloſe by thoſe which Romulus 
had taken from Acron, king of the Czninenſes. 8 


Azour this time a law was paſſed, which, though in latter] 


times it would have been treated with contempt and ridicule, 
was now conſidered as a very ſerious matter. 
citizens, it ſeems, wore white garments ; but thoſe who ſtood 
candidates for public offices, and ſolicited the votes of the 
people, in order to render themſelves more conſpicuous, aug: 


mented the whiteneſs of their clothes by the uſe of a mixture, 


in which chalk was a conſiderable ingredient ; and hence it 
was that they were called candidati, or candidates. The tri- 
bunes, however, thinking that the patricians excelled the 
plebeians in this mechanical manner of canvaſſing, propoſed a 
law, which was paſſed, ordaining that thoſe who ſtood candi- 
dates for public employments, ſhould, for the future, wear nd 
whiter garments than the reſt of the Roman citizens. 


SucH purity of morals, and even ſuch ſeverity of manners, 


_ were expected from the veſtal virgins, that any approach to- 
_ "wards a light or indecent behaviour was enough to bring then 
into ſuſpicion of having violated their vow of chaſtity. One of 

them, named Pofthumia, was now tried as having been guilty 
of this crime, merely on account of the gaity of her deport- 

ment, and though ſhe was in the end acquitted, yet was 
viſed by the pontiff to be more guarded in her conduct for tie 
Future. 25 35 „ | Es, 


Tux Roman ſoldiers had hitherto ſerved their country t 


their own expence, and without receiving any pay from the 


public. Every man was obliged to maintain himſelf from his 
-own private fortune, as well in the field as in winter — 
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and when the campaign bappened to be long, the, lands of the | 


plebeians frequently Iay uncultivated. Hence aroſe the ne- 


ceſlity for the poor borrowing of the rich, and intereſt accuma- 


ating upon intereſt, and being added to the capital, at laſt 
ſwelled up to ſuch a ſum as involved the borrower in inextri- 
cable difficulties. 


the future, the ſoldiers who ſerved in the foot ſhould be paid 


by the public. The people, as might naturally be expected, 

They ran in crowds to 
the ſenate-houſe. They kiſſed the hands of the ſenators as 
they came out, and called them their fathers; and all decla- 


were overjoyed at this indulgence. 


red, that there was not now a citizen that would not be willing 
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This was an eternal ſource of quarrels and 
jealouſies between the patricians and plebeians. In orders. 
therefore, to put an end to it, the ſenate now decreed, that for 


to ſhed the laſt drop of his blood in defence of ſuch generous + _ 1 


* 


bene factors. e 3 85 BET 
Tux tribunes, however, received the matter in a very dif- 


impoſing a tax upon every individual? The ſenate, there 
fore, were liberal at other people's expence. 


after having ſerved their full time at their own proper charge, 
they would patiently ſubmit to be loaded with a tax for the 
payment of thoſe who ſucceeded them in the ſervice.” By 


theſe ſpecious arguments they perſuaded a great number of 


the people to-come over to their opinion ; and when the law 


for levying the new duty was publiſhed, they loudly declared 
that, ſo far from obeying it themſelves, they: would readily 


undertake the defence of thoſe who refuſed their com- 
pliances:. 7; N | 7 f „ 

The ſenate, however, were determined to carry their de- 
cree into execution; and as the moſt effectual method of do- 


ing ſo, they began by ſetting an example to others, and were 
the firſt that ſent in their quota of the tribute; and as there 


was at that time no filver coin, but all money conſiſted of 


braſs or copper, which conſequently was very heavy, and was 
called #s grave, they were obliged to convey their contribu- 
tions to the treaſury in carts and other carriages. This na- 


turally excited the attention of the public; and the people be- 


'That as to the 
reſt, though others might approve of this innovation, the.ve= 
teran ſoldiers never would, nor was it to be ſuppoſed, that 


ing aſhamed to be backward in contributing to the formation 


of a fund, by which they themſelves were to be chiefly bene- 


ted, were prevailed on at laſt to follow the example of the 
ſenators, and they accordingly paid in their reſpective ſhares _ 
e eee ns 


* 
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| ferent light. They ſaid, that the grant was by no means ſo 


advantageous as at firſt ſight it might ſeem, For how was a' 
fund to be raiſed for the payment of the ſoldiers; except by 
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him for more than a week. : = 

Bor gratifying the ſoldiers was not the only object the ſe. 
nators had in view in granting them pay; they had a much MW 

more important and national point to carry. Before this in. 
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ol the new duty, without regarding, in the leaſt, the objectiom 


of their tribunes. 


Azour two years after, pay was likewiſe eſtabliſhed for! 


the horſe. Livy does not mention the amount of that pay. 
He only ſays, that it was three times as much as that of the 
foot. According to Polybius, the pay of the foot was tw 


oboli a day, that 1s about three halfpence Engliſh, and the pay: 
of the horſe fix oboli, or four-pence haltpenny. Proviſion 
were very cheap in thoſe days. A buſhel of wheat was uſually! 


fold for no more than four oboli, or three-pence, and a buſhel of 
barley for half that price. A buſhel of wheat would maintain 


a ſoldier for eight days; ſo that two days pay would ſubſif! 


ſtitution, the hoſtilities of the Romans deſerved the name of 
incurſions rather than of wars, and were uſually terminated by 


2 ſingle battle. Theſe petty wars ſeldom laſted above twenty 
or thirty days.at the utmoſt, the ſoldiers being unable, for! 


want of pay, to keep the field longer. But when the ſenate 


ſaw themſelves in a condition to keep a body of regular troops 


at all times on foot, they began to think they were capable of 


ee undertakings, and they now formed a regular plan for 
beſieging Veu, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt popular towns of 
Italy, and which had long been conſidered as the rival of 


Rome itſelf. 


BEFORE this place, accordingly, they now ſat down; and 


after carrying on the ſiege for a long time with unremitted di- 


ligence, with various ſucceſs, and under a ſucceſſion of diffe- 
rent commanders, they at laſt committed the concluſion of the 


blockade (for the ſiege was in the end turned into a blockade) 
to Camillus, whom at the ſame time they created dictator. 
This brave and experienced general, ſeeing the impoſſibility 
of taking the place by ſtorm, contrived to run a mine under 
the walls into the heart of the town, ſo as to terminate it in one 
of the temples. He then commanded the ſoldiers in the 


trenches to make a general aſſault upon the walls from witi- 


out; and while the-befieged ran thither in order to defend 
them, the men concealed in the mine fuddenly ftarted up, and 
attacking the enemy 1n their rear, and, at the ſame time, forc- 


ing open the gates, they completed the reduction of the city. 


The ſiege laſted no leſs than ten years, in which reſpect it re- 
ſembled the ſiege of Troy, as it did likewiſe in the circum- 


ſtance of the town's being taken by a ſtratagem, and not by 
main force. . © i x | „ 
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| Tas popularity, which Camillus had acquired by the 
taking of Veli, was conſiderably diminiſhed by the vamity 


d for WY be diſplayed in celebrating his triumph. He had his chariot 
pay. dravn by four milk-white horſes ; and as this was a mark of 
f the WM diſtinction, that had never been aſſumed by any but the an- 
typ cient kings of Rome, and had ever fince been conſidered as 
e pay Wil peculiarly appropriated to Jupiter and Apollo, whoſe horſes. _ 
ifon; were ſuppoſed to be of this colour, it was generally ſaid, = 
ually that the dictator not only exalted himſelf above the condition 
hel of of the citizen of a free ſtate, but even . pretended to an 
ntain equality with the gods themſelv-es. 
ubſil As a deſcription of men and manners is univerſally allowed 
to form a more intereſting picture than a hiſtory of battles 
e ſe. and ſieges, which never fail to diſguſt us by their uniformity, 
nuch we ſhall here mention a ſingular inſtance of patriotiſm, oer 
s in. rather of piety, exhibited by the Roman ladies upon this oc 
e of WM cafion. Camillus, it ſeems, 5 to his taking Veii, had 
dy made a vow to Apollo, that if he ſucceeded in the enterprize, 
enty Wl he would dedicate to him the tenth of the ſpoils taken in the 
for place. A tenth of the moveables was eaſily collected, ang 
nate was intended to be formed of maſſy gold, worthy of the god, 
oops M to whom it was offered. But Camillus declared, that when 
le of WY he made the vow, he certainly included in it a tenth of the 
1 for value of the city itſelf, and of all the territories belonging to 
15 of WM it This threw the people into conſiderable dithculties. 
1 of WT They referred the matter to the deciſion of the pontiffs, 

who were all of the ſame opinion with Camillus. An eſti- 
and mate, therefore, was immediately made of the value of Veii, 
1 dj. and of all the lands that depended upon it. The amount of 
fe. that ſum was taken out of the public treaſury, and was car- 
the tried to the military tribunes, who were directed to purchaſe . 
de) gold with it, to be uſed in the preſent intended for Apollo. 
tor, As gold was then very ſcarce, and was not eaſily to be 
ili found, the ladies ſupplied the defect by generouſly offering 
1der all their gold and jewels. Their offer was accepted with thoſe 
one marks of gratitude, which it fo richly deſerved ; and by way 
the of reward, they were indulged with many privileges. They 
ith. were permitted to go to the ſacrifices and games in chariots 
* covered and ſuſpended, called pilenta; they were allowed to 
and be carried in the ſtreets, on feſtival-days and at other times, 
Ye in open chariots, called carpenta; and they were ſuffered to 
ity. have funeral orations publicly ſpoken; an honour, to which _ 
05 formerly none but men were entitled. The gold, which they 
m- ſent to the treaſury, was weighed, in order to its being in 
by. time refunded to them, and a great golden cup was made of 


| It, and preſented to Apollo. The Roman hiſtory has already 
:!:; ð ß 
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ſupplied us, and will fill farther ſupply us with a like zel 
in the ladies for the honour and intereſt of their country. | 

A crEar plague, which happened about this time at 
Rome, gave riſe to the inſtitution of a new religious cere. 

mony, which we mention as more deſcriptive of the ſpirit 

and genius of the people than military operations; for theſe 
_ lat are common to all men, but the Romans excelled all other 
nations in their belief and acknowledgment of ſuperior 
powers that direct and controul the affairs of the world, 

I.̃ his ceremony was called Leciſternium, a word that is evi. 

; _ dently derived from leckos ſternere, to make beds. The cuſ. 

tom at Rome was, in times of great danger, or great ſucceſs, 

f to decree ſolemn feaſts to the gods, in order to implore their | 

add, or to render them public thanks for the protection they 

- had afforded them. Officers, called 7riumwzrri, and in proceſs 
of time, when their number was augmented to ſeven, Septem-. 
Viri epulones, preſided at theſe feaſts. According to the cuſtom | 
of thoſe times, they prepared in the temples, around the tables, 
beds covered with magnificent carpets, cuſhions, and ſeats, 
The ftatues of the gods and goddeſſes, invited to the feaſt 
ſſerved up upon the table, were placed on them, and they 

N were deemed to be preſent at and to partake of it. Valerius 

Maximus informs us, they vouchſafed to conform to human 

FCauſtoms; and that, in this ceremony, Jupiter lay at length 

upon a bed, and Juno and Minerva fat on ſeats. 

Is this manner the feaſt was celebrated on the preſent. 

-_ - occaſion in the name of the public; and it is the firſt time 

tte lectiſternium is mentioned. Private perſons did the ſame | 

+---- during the eight days of the ſolemnity, and mutually enter- 
| rained each other at their tables. Every perſon kept open 

Rouſe, and tables were ſpread, and feaſts celebrated, at which 
every thing was in common, and every body, whether citi- 

Zen or ſtranger, was-equally welcome. Quarrels and law- 
ſuits were ſufpended, and priſoners were liberated during the 

whole entertainment; and it was afterwards thought unlawful 
to confine thoſe who were conſidered as perſons whom the 
gods had ſet at liberty. 535 „„ 
_ "Tas next military operation of the Romans was againſt 
the Faliſci, who, during the whole ſiege of Veii, had given 
them great diſturbance, The management of this was given 
to Camillus, who finiſhed it in a little time, with his uſual 
good fortune. He routed the enemy in the open field ; he took 
their camp, and having diſpoſed of the plunder, he ſent the 
money to the treaſury. He then laid ſiege to their capital, 
Falerii, which would probably have made an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, had not its ſurrender been haſtened by an 2 5 
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that has done more honour to Camillus than all his other vie- 
-  Worics. A ſchoolmaſter, who had the care of the children be- 
de a WM longing to the principal men in the city, having found means 
Cere. Will to decoy them into the Roman camp, offered to put them into EN 
ſpirit WW the hands of Camillus, as the fureſt means of obliging the 


theſe citizens to a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion- Camillus, firuck with the 
other 8 treachery of a wretch, whoſe duty it was to protect. inno- 
erior Wl cence, and not to betray it, for ſome time regarded him with 
orld. a ſtern ſilence; but at laſt, finding words, Execrable vil 
eri. lain,” cried the noble Roman, offer thy abominable pro- 
cul. poſals to creatures like thyſelf, and not to me. True 
ces it is, that we have no expreſs or formal alliance witingn 
heir WW the Faliſci, but thoſe ties, which nature has - eſtabliſhed 
hey between all men, both do and ſhall ever ſubſiſt between 
ceſs us. War has its rights as well as peace, and we know 
885 how. to carry it on with no leſs juſtice than valour. We 
tom have taken up arms, not againſt an age that is ſpared 
les, even in captured cities, but againſt men armed like ourſelves; 
Us, men, who, without having received any injury from us, at- | 
all tacked the Roman camp at Veii. Thou, indeed, to the ut- 
ey moſt of thy power, haſt exceeded them in a new and different 
10s kind of crime: but as for me, I ſhall conquer here, as I did .- 
an at Veii, by Roman arts, by courage, conduct, and perſe. 
th verance.” The traitor did not eſcape with this reprimand, ; 
ſharp and ſevere as it undoubtedly was. Camillus ordered 
nt. WF him to be ſtript, his hands to be tied behind him, and in that 
nc ignominious manner to be whipped back into the town. by, _ 
ne es his own ehr. ß... RS 
1 2. | Tax Faliſci, who had been inconſolable for the loſs f 
en their children, were ſo tranſported when they faw them re- "= 
ch turn, that they inſtantly changed their ſentiments with re- 
1- gard to the Romans, and from inveterate enemies, they in 
& a moment became their cordial friends, or at leaſt their pro. 
le feſſed admirers ; and being determined to have a peace with 
af ſuch generous. foes, they ſent ambaſſadors, firſt to the camp, 
e and afterwards to Rome. Theſe being, at length, intro- 
duced into the ſenate, addreſſed themſelves to the members 
ſt in the following terms. „ Illuftrious fathers, ſaid they, 
N < conquered by you and your general, in a manner that can 
1 give no offence either to gods or men, we are come to fur- - 
[ render ourſelves to you ; being firmly perſuaded, that we 
5 ſhall live much happier under your government than un- 
a der our own. The event of this war has furniſhed the 
Yo world with two excellent examples. You, fathers, have pre- 


* „ 


ferred juſtice in the midſt of war to immediate conqueſt; 


and we, excited by that juſtice, which we admire, pre- 


lent 


_ - Priated to his own uſe, part of the plunder that had been 


was ſovereign of Celtic Gaul. That prince, finding his he- 
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- ſent you with the victory. We are now entirely at your de. W. 
_ votion. Send perſons. to us to receive our arms, hoſtage, leade! 
and the city, the gates of which are now thrown open. You Chan 
will have no reaſon to be diffatisfied with our fidelity; not chrou 
ſhall we, we hope, have any juſt cauſe to repent of having Nnimſe 
ſubmitted to your authority. N Het the 2 


. - Ong would imagine, that the great merit of Camilly 
would have ſecured to him the love, and even the veneration 
of all his fellow- citizens; but it generally happens in repub. Me at 
lics, and indeed in moſt other governments, that ſuperior wic 
worth excites the jealouſy of thoſe who have none; and this to h: 
was now the caſe with Camillus. He was accuſed by two of | 
the tribunes of having prevented the removal of the people to 
Veii ; for ſome of the citizens, it ſeems, had formed a ſcheme have 
for tranſplanting one half the inhabitants of Rome to that tions 
city, in order, as they faid, to eſtabliſh a ſecond capital: but None 
this defign was reſolutely oppoſed by Camillus, who thought, Maven 
and juſtly thought, that the formation of a ſecond capital 
might, in time, very probably prove the ruin of the firſt. 
He was likewiſe charged with having concealed, and appro- 


taken at Veii. Camillus, unable to bear the diſgrace of a 
public trial, after the ſignal ſervice he had done his country, 
immediately went into voluntary exile, praying the gods, at 
the ſame time, as he was quitting the city, that the Romans 
might ſoon be made ſenſible of their injuſtice, and might ſoon 
ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance. Nor was it long before his 
wiſhes were gratified. For in a little time after the Romans 
were attacked by a more formidable enemy than any they 
had encountered. Theſe were the Gauls, one of the moſt 
fierce and warlike people of antiquity. N . 
Saur, ſurnamed Comata, on account of the inhabitants 
wearing long hair, was originally divided into three parts, 
Aquitania, Celtic, and Belgic Gaul. The Gauls, of whom 
we are now ſpeaking, were of the Celtic race. They were 
not the firſt that had come into Italy. In the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, about the 165th year of Reme, Ambigatus 


reditary dominions overſtocked with inhabitants, put Sigoveſus 
and Belloveſus, two of his nephews, at the head of a great body 
of young men, whom he obliged to go in queſt of new ſettle- 
ments; whether it was that this was a common practice in 
thoſe times, as it afterwards was in the north down to the 
end of the tenth century, or that Ambigatus had recourſe to 
this expedient of military colonies, in order to get rid of a 
ſet of reſtleſs, ardent, and ungovernable ſpirits. 15 s 
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the adjacent provinces. 
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WaraTEVER was his motive, the fact is certain, and the 
leaders decided by lot the regions into which my were to go. 

Chance ſent Sigoveſus over the Rhine, who, taking his wax 


through the Hercinian, now called the Black Foreſt,” opened 


imſelf a paſſage by force of arms, and ſeized Bohemia and 
Belloveſus turned towards Italy ; _ 
with him the 
eople of many of the petty ſtates, through which he paſſed, 


having paſſed the Alps, and carried along 


8 at laſt fixed himſelf and his followers in that fine country 


which goes by the name of Lombardy. There they are ſaid _ ; 


to have built many cities, ſuch as Milan, Verona, Padua, 
Breſcia, Como, and other towns that ſubſiſt to this day. 


Tae Gauls, however, that now attacked Rome, appear to 


have been a freſh ſwarm, directly from their original habita- 
tions. They are ſuppoſed to have been invited into Italy by 
lone Aruns, a native of Cluſium, who took this method of 


avenging an injury he had received from his felow-cnizens ; 


and the temptation he held. out to them, in order to induce - | 
them to comply with his. requeſt, is ſaid to have been the 
delicious flavour of the Italian wines, which they had never DE 


taſted before, and of ſome of which he now made them a 
Tax Gauls were employed in the fiege of Clufum ; and the 
inhabitants, apprehenſive of falling into the hands of theſe bar- 


barians, implored the aſſiſtance of the Romans, though they _ 


had no other reaſon to expect it, than that, in the laſt war, they 
had not taken arms in favour of the Veians, as moſt of the 


other ſtates of Tuſcany had done. The ſenate, who had no 
particular alliance with the Cluſians, deemed it improper to pro- 
ceed to extremities in ſupport of their cauſe. They contented. 
themſelves ſimply with ſending an embaſſy of three young pa- 


tricians, all of them brothers, and of the Fabian family, to ef- 3 
fect an accommodation between the Cluſians and the Gaulss. 
The ambaſſadors, upon arriving at the Gauliſh camp, were 


introduced into the council. They there offered the media- 


tion of Rome, and demanded of Brennus, the king or leader of 
the Gauls, what right a ſtrange people, as they were, could have 
io Tuſcany, or whether the Cluſians in particular had done 
them any wrong? © Brennus anſwered proudly, that his right 
lay in his ſword, and that all things belonged to the brave, 
but that, without having N to this orimitive- law Aff 
nature, he had juſt cauſe of complaint againſt the Cluſans 
who having more land than they could cultivate, had refuſed 


A him that which they now left untilled. They do us, 


ed he, the ſame wrong that was formerly done to you by: . 


the Sabines, the Albans, the Fidenates, the Equi, the Volſci s-, 
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and your other neighbours, whom you have either deprived, 1 
are endeavouring to deprive, of part of their'territory. There. 


"4 fore ceaſe to interpoſe in behalf of the Cluſians, leſt you ſhoul 


4 teach us by your example to eſpouſe the cauſe of thoſe whom 
©”... you have ftripped of their ancient inheritance.” ' f 


Tk ambaſſadors were enraged at this haughty anſwer, but 


they diſſembled their reſentment for the preſent. They only 


begged permiſſion to go into town, in order, as they aid, A 


hae a conference with the magiſtrates, and to try, if poſlible, 
to bring about a peace. This favour was readily granted; bu 
they had no ſooner entered the town, than, inſtead of acting 
kl to their chagger and-to the promiſe they had made, 


they put themſelves at the head of the inhabitants, and made 


a furious ſally upon the beſiegers: one of them even killed a 
Gaul officer of great diſtinction, and was obſerved 1 in the very 
 a@ of tripping him of his armour. 


BRENN Us, incenſed at this daring 0 of the law of l 


nations, ſent deputies to the ſenate, to demand ſatisfaction, and 
particularly that the Fabii ſhould be put into his hands; but 
finding it impoſſible to get any redreſs, and hearing, on the 
contrary, that inſtead of puniſhing the delinquents as they 


© deſerved, the people had advanced them to the rank of mili- 
tdtary tribunes, he turned the whole bent of his reſentment, from 


the ambaſiadors, upon the Romans themſelves, on whom he was 
_ determined to take a ſignal vengeance. 
broke up the fiege of Cluſium, and began his march directiy 
for Rome; and coming up with the Roman army on the banks 
of the river Allia, about four leagues from the city, he ob- 
tained over it an eaſy and a complete victory. 

H1s troops were not only more hardy and warlike, but, 
what may ſeem ſtrange in barbarians, they were even better 
diſciplined. . Beſides, they were much more numerous than 
the Romans, amounting to about ſeventy thouſand men, where- 
as the latter did not exceed forty thouſand in all. Add to 
this, that they had much more confidence in their general, who, 
barbarian as he was, appears to have been a very, able com- 
mander, whilſt the Romans were diſtracted by the multiplicity 
af opinions that prevailed among their leaders, who were no 
leſs than ſix in number, for, inſtead of conſuls, the people were 
now under the direction of military tribunes. The action at 


Allia, therefore, „ as not ſo much a battle as a rout: the two 

wings of the army fled at the very firſt charge; and the main 

bedy, being thus deſerted and left to ws, was is calily over- 
pennen. 

; On receiving the news of this 4 Nen was filled with 
terror and een; : and the ſenate 9825 the 25" To 

| lity 


With this view, he} 


* 


ed, , of defending the city, adviſed the younger and more se 

here. bo part of the inhabitants to take poſſeſſion of the capitol, - 

ou and there to hold out to the laſt extremity. As to the old : 
men, women, and children, they*endeavoured to find ſhelter in 


T illages. Only eighty of the moſt ancient ſenators and prieſts, 
only ſeized with a religious enthuſiaſm, reſolved to devote their lives 
d, to Ws a facrifice to atone for the ſins of the people, and clothed in 
fible, their robes of ceremony, they placed themſelves in the forum 

; by n their ivory chairs. The Gauls in the mean time were ſo 

Qing eager to enjoy the firſt fruits of their victory, that they loſt alk 


made Wh/pent two whole days in dividing among them the ſpoils they 


led 2 had taken, and thereby gave the Romans ſufficient leiſure to 


very provide at leaft for the defence of the caputol. _ 
Ox the third day after the battle they reſumed their march, 


1 the having taken the neceſſary precautions, they entered the city, 
they and advancing into the forum, beheld there the ancient ſena- 
mili. tors fitting in due order, obſerving a profound ſilence, unmoved 


from and undaunted. The ſplendid habits, the majeſtic gravity, 
> Was and the venerable looks of theſe old men, awed the barbarous 


„ he enemy into reverence: they miftook them for the tutelary 
eftly WW deities of the place, and began to offer them blind venera- 
anks tion, till one, more forward than the reſt, put forth his hand 


and ſtroked the beard of Papyrius. This was an- inſult the 


ſceptre, and ſtruck the ſoldier on the head, and the other, in 


general {laughter. All the other ſenators were put to the 


ene ſword, as was likewiſe every perſon ef inferior rank that fell 
4 to in the way of thefe fierce invaders. | e 

vho, BrENNUS then inveſted the capitoh, and ſummoned thoſe - 
om- chat were ſhut up in it to ſurrender; but finding they were 


2 10 promiſes, he turned the fiege into a blockade; and in the 
vere mean time, to puniſh the Romans for their obſtinate reſiſtance, 
1 at he determined to wreak his vengeance upon the city itſelf: his 


rich was to be ſeen but a few little hills covered with ruins, and a 
bi- ide waſte, in which Brennus encamped that, part of his 


. 


the real advantages they might have derived from it. They. 


and upon approaching Rome, were greatly ſurprized to fint 
le gates wide open, and the walls entirely defenceleſs. This 
made them at firſt apprehenſive of ſome ſtratagem; but after 


noble Roman could not bear; he therefore lifted up his ivory 
revenge, run him through. the body. This was a ſignal for a 


| neither to be intimidated by his threats, nor cajoled by his 


toldiers accordingly, by his command, ſet fire to the houſes,. 
demoliſhed the temples and other public edifices, and even 
razed the walls to the foundation; and thus in a few days, 
inſtead of a city already famous throughout all Italy, nothing 
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he beſt manner they could, in the neighbouring towns ant 
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army which inveſted the capitol : the other part was ſent on: | 
JJ nr Ld es 
Tuksx troops, who thought that they kept the whole coun: 
try in ſubjection by the mere terror of their arms, preſeryed | 
neither order nor diſcipline in the excurſions they made. The 
ſoldiers rambled ſingly, or in very ſmall parties, in queſt of 


in what can [I be of uſe to you, if not in war? It was by that! 


plunder ; and even thoſe, that kept together in a body, ſpent 


whole days in riot and debauch. They never imagined they 
had any other enemies to contend with than thoſe that were 


ſhut in the capitol 3 but in this reſpect they were egregiouſſ 


deceived. Camillus, who, upon his exile, had retired to 
Ardea, was now, for the firſt time, informed of theſe events; 
and more afflicted at the calamities of his country than at his 
own misfortunes, he determined to avenge her upon her bar. 
barous foes. With this view he repaired to the aflembly of 


the Ardeates. which was now convened for the purpoſe of con- 
certing meaſures to oppoſe the Gauls, who were advancing, 
by. rapid marches, towards their capital, and being admitted, 
he addreſſed the members in the following terms. 


«+ 


„ Pzor LE of Ardea,” ſaid he, © always my friends, and no 
my fellow citizens, if you ſee me appear in this place contrary | 
to my cuſtom, do not ſuppoſe I have forgot my preſent ſitua · 
tion; but the danger which threatens us, obliges every one 

to exert himſelf to the utmoſt, in order to guard againſt it. 


And, indeed, when will it be in my power to requite the im- 
portant ſervices you have done me, if it be not at preſent ; and 


ſupported my credit in my own country. After having been, 


for a ſeries of years, ſucceſsful in æ military capacity, my un- 
_ grateful fellow-citizens expelled me during peace. 


As for you, Ardeates, fortune now preſents you with the 


- fineſt opportunity of expreſſing your gratitade to the Roman 


people for all the favoyrs they have done you (of which your 


own recollection renders it unneceſſary for me to give you a 
_ recital), and, at the ſame time, of acquiring to yourſelves im- 


mortal glory by the defeat of the common enemy. The 


Gauls, who are advancing hither in large bodies, are a nation, 


to whom nature has given greatneſs of ſize, and impetuoſity of 


courage, rather than ftrength of conſtitution and vigour of 
mind; and in conſequence they carry with them more terror 
than force to battle. Their late victory itſelf, and their pre- 
ſent behaviour, are a proof of what 1 ſay. If they defeated 
the Romans at the battle of Allia, their ſucceſs upon that oc- 
caſion is not ſo much to be aſcribed to their bravery, as to 
fortune, who then diſplayed the utmoſt extent of her power. 
But what have they done ſince? They have, indeed, made 
OE : = Jö LL' 


no other aſylum left hut in your camp. 


them. But a handful of ſoldiers, who ſhut themſelves up in 
the capitol, now ſet them at defiance. Diſguſted with the re- 


| :tance they meet with, they already think the ſiege too long 
and tedious : they remove from it, and diſperſe themſelves _ 
over the country. Full of meat and drink, with which they 


rge themſelves, as ſoon as night comes on, they lie down 
upon the earth like beaſts, along the ſides of rivers, without 
entrenchments, without guards or ſentinels; and their late 
ſucceſs ſerves only to render them more careleſs than uſual. 


| If you would ſecure your city' againſt their attacks, and your 


whole country from falling into their hands, take arms in the 
middle of the night, and follow me, not to a battle, but to a 

certain ſlaughter. If 1 do not put the Gauls, faſt locked inn 
the arms of ſleep, into your hands, to be butchered at pleaſure, 
I conſent to be treated at Ardea as I have been at Rome.?“ 

FTE Ardeates, convinced of the abilities of Camillus, Who 
had never failed in any of his military enterprizes, readily - 


agreed to follow his directions; and accordingly ſetting out 
in the dead of night under his conduct, and advancing to tgje 


camp of the enemy, who had returned to it a little before laden 
with ſpoil, and in conſequence of their uſual debaueh had * 
fallen into a deep ſleep, they ſuddenly fell upon them, and 
put almoſt every one of them to the ſword, -— oo 
IAE news of this victory was ſoon carried into the neigh- 
bouring cities where the fugitive Romans had taken ſhelter, 
and who, encouraged, as they were, by this dawn of ſucceſs, 
began to flock together, and in a little time compoſed a con- 
ſiderable army. They only wanted a leader to conduct them, 
and it was hardly poſſible they could heſitate in their choice. 
They unanimouſly ſent deputies to Camillus, intreating him 
to aſſume the ſupreme command, and promiſing to obey him 
with the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion. ' Camillus at firſt excuſed . 
himſelf from accepting their offer on account of his being an 
exile. Rome, replied the deputies, © 1s now no more, and 
we can no longer. reckon ourſelves inhabitants of a city that is 
totally deſtroyed. You ſee before you the wretched remains 
of a ſtate that hath flouriſhed for above three centuries. One _ 
ſingle battle has determined its fate and ours, and we have now - 
- CamiLLus was affected with theſe arguments, but ſtill he 
refuſed to accept of their offer, until it had received the ſanc- 
tion of the ſenate, which were ſhut up in the capitol. 
peared, however, to be extremely difficult, if not abſolutely 


| * impoſſible, for any one to find entrance into that fortreſs, ſur- 


rounded, as it was, on all ſides by enemies, who were maſ- 


— 
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themſelves maſters of a city, whoſe gates ſtood open to'receive _ g 


It ap- 


8 
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5 ters of the city. At laſt a young Roman, named Pontius 
Cominius, undertook the important but dangerous taik. Sup. 
ported by corks he ſwam down the Tiber, and came to the 


gate Carmentalis, where the ſilence was greateſt, and on the fide 
of which the aſcent to the capitol was moſt difficult. He 


clambered up the rock without being perceived, and arrived, 
though with great danger, at the poſt of the firſt ſentinels. 


Having told them his name, he was received with joy, and 
carried to the magiſtrates. 


— 


nent danger. 
ſome traces of a man's foot in the way by which Cominius 


had got up, or had of themſelves. diſcovered that the rock 
Was not ſo inacceſſible as was commonly ſuppoſed, they un- 
dertook to aſcend it. At midnight they began to climb up 
it in files, lay ing hold of the herbage and buſhes that grew 
upon its ſides, and aſſiſting one another with their hands as 
In this manner they got to the wall, 


much as poſſible. | 
which was not very high on that fide, as the ſteepneſs of the 


rock rendered any additional fortifications the leis neceſſary, 
They had been able to aſcend with ſo much filence, that they ' 


not only did not awake the ſentinels, but not even the dogs, 
animals that are ſo apt to ſtir at the leaſt noiſe. They did 


not, however, elude the quick hearing of the ſacred geeſe ' 


that were kept in the temple of Juno. Manlius, a PRO of 
conſular dignity and of acknowledged bravery, awakened-by 
the gabbling of theſe fowls, and the beating of their wings, 


wa)̃as the firſt that gave the alarm. Whilſt others were getting 


ups he ran to the wall, and with his buckler beat down one 
of the barbarians, who had already laid hold of the battle- 
ments, in order to enter the citadel ; and he threw him down 
the precipice. His. fall occaſioned that of others who were 
following him. The Romans, with ſtones and darts, drove 
all the reſt from the top of the rock to the bottom. In this 
manner the capitol was ſaved. FED Ol os. x 
. - NexT morning the aſſembly was convened; and Manlius 
received the praiſes he ſo well deſerved. Both officers and 
_ ſoldiers thought it their duty to give him a proof of their 
_ gratitude, and each made him a — of one day*s proviſions, 
that is, of half a pound of wheat, and half a pint of wine; 


a reward ſmall indeed in itſelf, but which the ſevere famine, 
with which they were oppreſſed, rendered very conſiderable. 
„ 5 | Cons | oo” THE 


The ſenate was immediately af. | 
ſembled, and Camillus declared dictator of Rome. Pontius 
returned the ſame way he went, and with the like good for- 
tune, and carried back decree of the ſenate to Camillus 
and the Romans. | | e 

I the mean time the capitol was expoſed to the moſt immi- 

Whether it was, that the Gauls had perceived 


7 


— 
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TE next object that engaged the attention of the aſſem- 
bly, was the puniſhment of the ſentinels, through whoſę neg- 
ligence the enemy had been ſuffered to aſcend to the capi- 
tol. Sulpicius, who commanded in chief, condemned them 
all to die, according to the rigour of military diſcipline; but 
the ſoldiers concurring in throwing the whole blame upon one 
perſon, Sulpicius was pleaſed to ſpare the reſt, and ordered 
the guilty ſentinel to be thrown from the top of the Tarpeian 
rock. The poſts from thenceforth were more ſtrictlyß 
nale 3 5 N 
: Max while the beſiegers, as well as the beſieged, were 
reduced to ſuch difficulties for want of provifions, that they 
were ready to liſten to any tolerable terms for affecting a 


mi. peace. The ſenate therefore empowered the military tri- 

ved bones to enter into a negociation for this purpoſe ; and, after 

1 ſome diſpute, a treaty was concluded upon the following con- 

ck dition, that the Gauls, upon receiving a thouſand pounds _ 

n- weight of gold, ſhould withdraw their troops from Rome, 

up and from all its territories. The gold, accordingly, was im- | 
ew mediately brought forth; but upon their beginning to weigh _ 
as it, the Gauls endeavoured to make uſe of falſe weights. 


Ul, WF The Romans exclaimed againſt this act of injuſtice ; upon 
he which Brennus caſt his ſword and belt into the ſcale, crying 
y. out at the fame time, with an inſulting air, Jæ vici, © Woe 


ep to the vanquiſhed.” By this anſwer the Romans plainly: ſa ?- 
8, that they had no other choice left than to ſubmit to the con- | 
1d | querors, and that it was in vain to remonſtrate againſt any 

ſc conditions which he ſhould think proper to impoſe. But while 

of they were thus debating about weighing the money, they re- 

Wy 3 ceived intelligence, that Camillus, their old general, was at 

SY the head of a numerous army, haſtening to their relief, and 

8 entering the gates of Rome. In fat, Camillus ſoon afterh 

e appeared, and entering the place of controverſy with the air 
of a man that was more likely to preſcribe terms himſelf than to 

n litten to thoſe that were dictated by an enemy, aiked the cauſe 

( of the conteſt. He was no ſooner informed of it, than he | 
e ordered the gold to be taken up and carried back to the ca. 

8 pitol: © For,” added he, addreſſing himſelf to Brennus, it 


has ever been the cuſtom of us Romans to ranſom our country 

5 with ſteel and not with gold.” Brennus, ſurprized at this 

; haughty language, which he had never heard before from 

any Roman, repreſented the injuſtice of contravening 1 0 

5 terms of a. treaty that was already concluded. I am,” faid _ 

; Camillus, ⸗dictator of Rome, and nobody has a right to con- 

clude any treaty without my authority. The diſpute grow- 
ing hot, the two armies came to an engagement, when, nw Ke 
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-  @ ſhort, but obſtinate battle, the Gauls were defeated, any 
ſuch a ſlaughter made of them, that the Roman territories 


months; for they entered it on the fifteenth of July, and 
* From the Burning of ROME. by the GAULS t the Beginning | 


. _ Tazed to the ground; fo that a man might in vain have 
_ ſearched. for Rome even in the midſt of Rome itſelf. In fo | 
general a deſolation, the tribunes of the people renewed their 


_ ſeat of the empire. They repreſented in all public aſſem- 
tunes, without ſtrength, without money, and totally unable 


both by art and nature, commodious houſes, a wholeſome | 
air, a fruitful ſoil, and extenſive territory. -. © © 
Tux ſenate, who conſidered it as a point of religion ne- 


were ſoon cleared of their formidable invaders. Thus, by the 
bravery of one man, was Rome delivered of its enemies, af 


ter they had been in poſſeſſion of it for the ſpace of ſeyen 
were expelled from it about the thirteenth of February. 
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[An. Rom. 365.] be 
AI firſt care of | the Romans, after the expulſion of the 
Gauls, was the rebuilding of the city, deſtroyed as it 
now entirely was, the houſes being demoliſhed, and the walls 


old propoſal of ſettling at Veii, and infiſted that the whole 
body of Romans ſhould remove thither, and make that the 


blies the extreme miſery of the people, eſcaped, as it were, 
naked from a ſhipwreck, and exhauſted -by fo many misfor- 


to rebuild a whole city, which had nothing of it left but 
the ruins, while Veii offered to them a place well fortified 


ver to leave Rome, were extremely averſe to this wild pro- wwe 
jet; but thinking it might be dangerous to irritate the WM ti 


people amidſt their preſent calamities, they confined them- in 


99 5 ſelves ſolely to prayers and entreaties. Some of the moſt il- nt ! 
. laſtrious patricians ſhewed the people the tombs of their an- of 


Py 
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ceſtors; and others put them in mind of the temples conſe- lng 


_ erated by Romulus and Numa, not forgetting the man's head Wh * © 
( C(caput in Latin) that had been dug up in forming the founda- me 
tion of the capitol, and which, according to the interpretation WW de. 
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CamiLius, who alone had more credit and authority than 


Yies Wi! the reft of the ſenate, aſked ſome why they had ſhut | 
the hemſelves 1 in the capitol; and of others he demanded, 
af. hy they ha fought in the open field with ſo much bravery | 
ven o recover Rome, if they were determined to abandon it f= * 


« Conſider,” ſaid he, that by retiring to Veii, you will 
zve decreed to it, and which, with your name, will go to 
the firſt barbarians that ſhall get poſſeſſion of the capitol, and 


even your tyrants.” _» 
2 
pect of future empire to the poſſeſſion of preſent advantages; 


ume the name of a conquered people, and loſe that f 
Woman, together with the glorious deſtiny which the gods 


who, by this change, may in time become your maſters, and E 
Tn kEsE arguments made a deep impreſſion upon the minds 
of a lofty and high- ſpirited people, who preferred the proſ- _ 


and a word ſpoken by chance added great foree to the ſpeech Y 
of Camillus, and finally fixed the reſolutions of the Romans. . 
The ſenate was now extraordinarily convened in order to de- 


liberate upon this very buſineſs. L. Lucretius was to give 
it his opinion firſt, Juſt as that ſenator was beginning to 


ſpeak, the captain, that commanded the guard, was heard to 


call to the ſtandard-bearer to ſtop there, and plant his en- 
ſign: © For,” added the officer, here we muſt ſtay.” This 


ir voice being heard at a time when the minds of men were 
le in a ſtate of uncertainty, appeared to come from heaven, and 


ſalutary an advice.” The whole ſenate approved of the con- 


Lucretius laying hold of the expreſſion, I accept,” cried _ 
© he, the omen, and adore the gods who have given us fo 


ſtruction he had put upon it, and the news being fpread 


le abroad occaſioned an entire change in the ſentiments of the 
ut people; © ſo much greater effect, ſay the hiſtorians, © had 
d an accidental word, when turned into an omen, than could 
e have been produced by the moſt powerful arguments.” It is 


more than probable, however, that this word was not the 


% 
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| think, that all the other omens of the Romans owed their ori- 


| meaneſt houſe to the moſt ſuperb edifice. There was, in- 
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| town, that whereas in the former the cloacæ, or common 


lewers, ran through the middle of the ſtreets and ſquares ; in 


WY 
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effect of chance, but rather of previous deſign, formed be- — 
tween the officer and the ſenate; and indeed it is natural to 


gin to cauſes of a ſimilar nature. Be this as it will, certain 
it is, that from this time forward the people thought no more 
of removing to Veii, but applied themſelves to the rebuild- 
ing of Rome with ſuch zeal and activity, that, in leſs than 

| a twelvemonth, the whole of it was actually rebuilt from the 


deed, this material difference between the old and the new 
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ttzhe latter they frequently ran below the houſes, which mul 


To reward Manlius for the ſpirit and patriotiſm he hal 
-  ſhewn in defence of the capitol, the ſenate aſſigned him 2 


And to puniſh Fabius for the groſs violation he had committed | 
cCalamities he had thereby brought upon his country, they 
_ the people; and that patrician, afraid to wait the iſſue of z 


Bor the fate of theſe two men ſhewed, that, in a republic, 
jealous of its liberty, exceſſive popularity may ſometimes 


% 


turbances, Camillus was the man that poſſeſſed the chief 
authority either as dictator or as military tribune; and in 


_ ſuch of the petty ſtates, bordering upon Rome, as, wang 


1 conducted a war againſt the Volſci and Tuſculans, in er, 
— honourable to himſelf and advantageous to the pub- 
3 


into which, by his own imprudence, he had fallen; and he ob- 


into the country of the Tuſculans, many of whom had been 
unwarily perſuaded to join the Volſct; and he there ru 


which he accordingly was; ſo that the ſame ſpot, which had 
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have rendered them very unhealthful. 


2 


houſe: on the very ſame rock on which that fortreſs ſtood: 
of the law of nations, with reſpect to the Gauls, and the grievou 
ſummoned him to anſwer for his conduct before an aſſembly of 


public trial, thought proper, by a voluntary death, to anti- 
cipate the ſentence that would probably have been paſſed 


prove dangerous. to its poſſeflor, as even the greateſt po- 
pular hatred. . Manlius, - from being the favourite of the 
people, wanted to be ſomething more; he wanted to be their 
maſter ; he wanted to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty of that 
ſtate, which he had- ſo ſignally ſerved ; and the arts he em- 
ployed for that purpoſe grew at length to be ſo open and ſo 
notorious, that he was called to an account for his condud 
before an aſſembly of the people, where the proofs of his 
guilt were either found, or were ſuppoſed to be ſo indiſputable, ! 
that he was condemned to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, 


formerly ſerved as the theatre of his glory, now became the 
ſcene of his difgrace and puniſhment. - Hence it appears, 
that, among the Romans, no ſervice, which a man could 
perform to his country, was ſufficient to atone for the guilt 
of attempting to deſtroy its liberties. During all theſe diſ. 


diſcharging the duties of theſe important. offices, he not only 
brought Manlius to juſtice, but gained repeated victories over 


advantage of her late misfortunes, had declared war again 


Non wete theſe the only ſervices he did his country. He 


A 


e reſcued his colleague, Furius, from an ambuſcade, 


tained over the Volſci a complete victory. He then advanced 


"i 


hand, was perfectly quiet and pacific. .. __ - 


They will determine, whether, your preſent repentance is-not ... 
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ith a reception, which no enemy before. perhaps had ever 
experienced. Upon entering their territories, he was ſur- 
priſed to ſee, that the people neither quitted their habitations, 
nor deſiſted from cultivating their lands: on the contrary, 
many of them, dreſſed in the robes of peace, came out to 
meet him, and furniſhed him and his army with plenty of 
proviſions. Having pitched his camp at the gates of the 
city, he deſired to be informed whether the ſame tranquillity 
reigned within the walls as without; and. being anſwered in 
the affirmative, he entered the town, All the houſes and ſhops. 
were open, and the different. artificers employed in their uſual 
occupations : the ſchools reſounded with the noiſe of chil- 
dren at their books ; the fircets were full of people going 
backwards and forwards. about their buſineſs; there was no 
ſign of terror, nor even of amazement : not the leaſt veſtige 
of war was to he diſcovered; but every thing; on the other 


CauiLTus, aſtoniſhed at ſo unuſual a fight, and totally diſ- 
armed by the enemy's reſignation, ordered the public aſſem- 
bly to be immediately ſummoned. Then entering it, Tuſ- _ 
culans, faid he, you are the only people, who till no-, 
have found out the true method of appeaſing the indignation 
of the Romans. Go to Rome, and apply to the ſenate. 


more than ſufficient to atone for the guilt of your former con- 


W dot. I ſhall not anticipate a favour which you ought to re- 


ceive only from the republic. All that I can grant you, is 

the liberty of preſenting your petition,. and ſoliciting a par- | 

don; and the ſenate will return you ſuch an anſwer, as ta; 

them may appear moſt praper.”: ou nies 8 
Wren the Fuſculans arrived at Rome, and were intro: 

duced into the ſenate, their dictator addreſſed himſelf to that ũ 

| venerable body in the following terms. The condition, 

fathers, in which you now ſee us is the ſame as that in 

which we went to meet your general and your army. You 

have declared war againſt us, and entered our territories, _ 

without our having armed in any other manner than we are: 

at this inſtant. Such has been, and ſuch will always be our 

behaviour, except when we receive your orders to take arms, + 

and employ them for your ſervice. We ought to retuunn 

thanks to your general and your ſoldiers, for believing their: 

eyes rather than their ears, and for not having treated thoſe 

as enemies who made no reſiſtance. We come to demand that 

peace, which we have obſerved towards you, and to defire 

that you would carry the war into countries, where it ought: 


— 


| more properly to be made. As for us, if we are to feel che 


force 


* Why * 
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force of your arms, we will feel it without oppoſition. Sug! 
is our firm reſolution; and may it only prove happy and for. 
tunate to us in proportion to the ſincerity with which we de. 
clare it. With regard to the crimes with which we are charged, 
and which had drawn upon us the weight of your reſentment, WM: 
though it be unneceſſary to deny that in words which is (6 WM: 
_ plainly contradicted by actions, yet, ſuppoſing the facts to be 
literally true, we believe we had much better frankly confeſ, 
after having ſo heartily expreſſed our repentance. You' may} 
- ſafely ſuffer offences to be committed againſt you, while tho 
who commit them have ſo high an opinion of you, as alway 
co think you entitled to ſuch a ſatisfaction.“ In conſequence? 
of this ſubmiſſion, the Tuſculans were not only indulge 
with a peace, but were even honoured with the freedom of the 
es : 3 | 
4 a little time after, Camillus obtained a triumph over a 
more formidable enemy than the Volſci, and that was over the 
Gauls, who had now again invaded the Roman territories, 
and were advancing, by haſty marches, towards the city itſelf, 
In this emergency, Camillus was raiſed for the fifth time to 
the office of dictator, and began to make preparations for op- 
poſing ſo terrible a foe. As he knew by experience, that the 
principal force of the Gauls conſiſted in their ſwords, which 
they uſed like barbarians, that is, heavily and clumfily, cutting 
=_ © down right before them, he. cauſed moſt of his troops to be 
| armed with helmets of well-poliſhed fteel, fo as to enable 
| 
| 


them to break the ſwords of the enemy, or to ward off the 
blows. He likewiſe cauſed his men to fortify their bucklers 
with ſtrong hoops of iron fixed round their edges, ſo as to 
render them more capable of reſiſting the blows of the ad- 
verſary; and at the ſame time he taught to make uſe of long 
gavelins, which being thruſt under the. ſwords of the barba- 
* nans, either totally prevented, or conſiderably weakened 
their blows. „ . 
Tu Gauls had now arrived at the banks of the river Anio 
with an army ſo heavily laden with plunder, that it was hardly 
able to move. Camillus took the field at the head of hi 
| [ E troops, and encamped upon a hill of eaſy deſcent, with many 
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hollow places in its fides, ſo that he was able to conceal there 

the greateſt part of his men, while thoſe that appeared, being 

poſted upon eminences, might naturally be thought to have re- 
tired thither through fear. To confirm the Gauls in this vain 
opinion, he purpoſely abſtained from giving them any check, 
even when they advanced to the bottom of the hill to forage; 

| on the contrary, he kept his men cloſe within their camp, 
, _ which he had previouſly taken care to ſurround with entrench- 
„„ | 1 | ments. 
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nents. When he ſaw moſt of the enemy diſperſed in foraging, 


toxicated with wine, that they were hardly able to ſtand, and 


inſult them, and ſoon af 
B:ofantry into the plain, 
They amounted, on t my, and were 
eager for an engagenſent; contrary to the fond expectation of 
the barbarians, who/ believed, that they only formed an hand- 
ful of men, and were beſides ſtruck with terror. 

Tae firſt thing that alarmed the Gauls, was the ſeeing the 
Romans have the courage to advance and attack them without 


The light troops charged them before they had time to form, 
led them to fight in the utmoſt confuſion, Camullus, with the 
with their uſual courage, advanced to meet him with their 


long javelins ; and as their own: bodies were almoſt entirely 


not having been ſufficiently hammered, this was a natural and 


them aſide, they began to ruſh furioufly upon the Romans, 
who taking advantage of their preſent defenceleſs condition, 
committed terrible havock among them. The firit ranks they 
that they were glad to fly different ways over the plain, with- 
they had very few temptations, as, from a vain confidence 
of victory, they had neglected to ſecure it. 
Tais battle is ſaid to have been fought 

ing of Rome, and yas the firſt circumſtance that 

had hitherto been accuſtomed to regard with terror. So great, 
the empire, Gaul had always appeared in the eyes of the judi- 


not without the peculiar providence of the gods, that nature 
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much leſs to fight, he detached his light troops before day to 
—marched down his heavy-armed 

ere he drew them in order of battle. 
whole, to a numerous army, and were 


neceſſity, and without being previouſly challenged to engage. 
or draw up in order, and puſhing them with vigour, compel- 

| main body of his army, fell furiouſly upon them. The Gauls, | 
ſwords lifted up. But the Romans ſtopped them with their | 


covered with iron, the ſwords of the. enemy had very li*tle ef- 5 
fect. For as the temper of their weapons was ſoft, the iron 


a neceſſary conſequence ; beſides which, their bucklers being 


ſuck full of javelins, became at length fo heavy, that they _ 
| were no longer able to ſupport them; wherefore throwing . 


cut entirely to pieces, and put all the reſt to ſuch a total rout, _ 


twenty-three years after the taking and burn- An. Rom. 388. 
encouraged the Romans boldly to face the Gauls, whom they © 
in fact, was their dread of them, that in the law which excuſed 

prieſts from going to war, wars with the Gauls were particu- 
larly excepted. Ard Cicero ſays, that from the begin of - 


cious, to be the formidable enemy of Rome; and that it was. 


had fortified Italy with the Alps as with an inſuperable bar- 
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"nd thoſe that remained behind ſo gorged with meat, and in. 


| out any thoughts of returning to their camp, to which indeed _- 
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94 Ta ROMAN HISTORY. 1 
rier: for,“ adds he, had that paſſage been left open th 

the innumerable multitudes of ſo barbarous a nation, Rome lf 
would never have become the capital of the greateſt empire in 
JJ 3 8 „ 
TH1s victory over the Gauls was the laſt military exploit 

of Camillus; but he had a terrible conflict ſtill to maintain? 
about one of the civil inſtitutions of Rome. This was the 
admitting the plebeians to a ſhare of the conſulſhip. The 
people had long aſpired to the poſſeſſion of this dignity, A 
law had been propoſed for this very purpoſe at the time when 
the plebeians obtained the right of intermarrying with the pa- 
tricians. The project, however, was then abandoned: but 

it was now reſumed with greater ardour than ever, and, af. 
ter a long and a furious conteſt, * was at laſt brought to bear, 
'The ſenate were perſuaded to give their conſent, as the only 
fible means of avoiding a civil war, which muſt otherwiſe 
have been the conſequence. L. Sextius was the firſt plebeian 
conſul; and he might boaſt, with more reaſon than Cicero af. 
terwards did, of having broke down thoſe barriers which the bey 
nobility had raiſed againſt the advancement of the people to the 
the firſt honours of the ſtate, and of having rendered the con- hon 
ſulſhip no leſs acceſſible to merit than to birth. The people, Ste 


in return for ſo great a favour, gave the ſenate permiſſion to lec 
create a new magiſtrate to adminiſter juſtice in the city, who 2 
was called prætor. Thus was part of the conſul's functions bac 
diſmembered from his office, and now erected into a new dig | of 
nity, his military employments frequently rendering it impoſii- Wh 5* 


ble for him to diſcharge properly the civil branch of his duty. by 
The ſenate alſo acquired about this time a ſecond magiſtracy, 


namely the curule zdileſhip. There were already two ædiles, ho 
elected out of the body of the people. Theſe refuſing to make be 
preparations for celebrating the great games, which Camillus * 
had vowed in conſequence of one of his victories, the patri- P 


cians laid hold of ſo favourable an opportunity of eſtabliſhing a 70 


new dignity peculiar to their order. RY „ * 
Anour this time Rome was afflicted with a terrible plague, 7 
and to remove it, various methods, and all of them equally R 
ridiculous, were employed. One of them was the repetition of le 
the Lectiſternium, which we have already mentioned. Ano- p 
ther was the introduction of the games called Ludi Scenici, or , 
theatrical repreſentations, which at firſt were of a very rude y 
and ſimple nature, but were afterwards” carried to ſuch a de- 0 
gree of extravagance, that, according to Livy, the revenues of 
a ſovereign prince would hardly be ſufficient to defray the WW : 
EXPENCE, 9 85 5 „55 7, . | A 
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A THIRD was, the ceremony of driving a nail into a tem 
je: this was called clavum figere, The Volicinians, a people 


i of Etruria, are ſaid to have practiſed this cuſtom of old, in or- 


der to mark the number of their years, probably before they had 
learned the uſe of figures or the art of cyphering, and from them 
it is ſuppoſed to have been borrowed by the Romans. The 
nail was called clawis annalis. It was to be driven on the ides 
of September, that is, on the thirteenth of the month, by the 
principal magiſtrate of the republic. On the preſent occafion, 
a dictator was expreſsly created on purpoſe ; and he drove the 
nail in the right fide of the temple of Jupiter. We are apt to 
laugh at the abſurdities of former times: future times will no 
doabt land ue Gary; e 
Txz ſcheme of raifing plebeians to the conſulſhip is ſaid 
to have been forwarded by the vanity of a woman. Two 


* 


ſiters, it ſeems, of the name of Fabia, had been married, the 0 | 


one to a patrician, the other to a plebeian. The latter being 
mortified at the ſuperior honour ſhe ſaw paid to her ſiſter 
beyond what were ſhewn to herſelf, fell into a deep melancholy, 
the cauſe of which ſhe endeavoured to conceal. | Her father, 


| however, and her huſband, who were both of them men of 
great influence, and loved her tenderly, at laſt extorted the 


ſecret from her ; and from that time forward they never ceaſed 
exerting their utmoſt intereſt until they had deftroyed this 
badge of diſtinction between the higher and the lower orders 
of the ſtate. So true it is, if the report he well founded, that 
great events are ſometimes produced, at leaſt are facilitated, 
by little cauſe _ EC a 
Tn office of prætor, which the patricians now. obtained, 
however ſeemingly inconſiderable at firſt, grew at length to 
be one of the moſt important dignities of the ſtate. There 
was at firſt but one prætor; but afterwards another was ap- 
pointed. The one was called prætor urbanus ; the other, pre- 
tor peregrinus. The former decided cauſes between citizen 
and citizen; the latter determined controverſies between citi- 
zens and ftrangers® The uſual puniſhments inflicted by the 
Romans, were fines, baniſhment, and death. With whatever 
ſeverity they proſecute a citizen, who had incurred their dif- 


1 


o 


pleaſure by having oppoſed their real or ſappoſed intereſt, _ 


they were extremely gentle in the ſentences they paſſed. The 
word baniſhment was not expreſsly mentioned either in their 
laws or trials. The perſon condemned was only *<* prohibited 


the uſe of fire and water,” which neceſlarily implied baniſh- _ 

ment. The people ſuffered thoſe that were accuſed: to pre- 
vent judgment, even when it extended to death, and to ec“ 

empt themſelves from it, by retiring into voluntary wo 
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: part towards his own ſon, Manlius, whom he had confined in 
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For chis reaſon Cicero ſays, that exile was not a puniſhment, 
but a poſt, an aſylum, where the accuſed found ſecurity again 
the rigour of the laws. Some caſes, however, were excepted! irt dus 
_ thoſe particularly, in which the public liberty was endangerel; Mather 

for then the people gave full ſcope to their ſeverity, and lent E 45 
2 deaf ear to every argument that could be urged for mercy, WM a 


, ent ir 
in eloc 
thoſe f. 


CRIMINALSs were put to death either by cutting off their | 25 - 


heads, with the axes carried by the lictors; by crucifixion, Ind ha 
which was the puniſhment of ſlaves ; by ſtrangling ; or by r 
being thrown from the top of the Tarpeian rock. In the two 
firſt caſes, the priſoner was always ſcourged with rods before Mfrtther 
J ee pus nr ws otiat th.. | 5 
As to thoſe condemned to be ſtrangled, they were executed WW ly 
within the priſon. Officers, called triumviri, had the general} . 
direction of the priſons, and took care that every thing ſhould 
be conducted in them in a proper manner. Valerius Maxi- 
mus relates a very curious fact upon this particular. A wo. 
man of illuſtrious birth had been condemned, probably either W, 1... 
for adultery or poĩiſoning. The prætor delivered her up to N 
the triumvir, who cauſed her to be carried to priſon, in order I c, 
to her being put to death. The gaoler, who was to execute 
her, took compaſſion upon her, and could not find in his heart 
to put the ſentence in force. He therefore choſe to let her 
die of hunger. Beſides this, he ſuffered her daughter to ſee 
her in priſon, taking care, however, that ſhe brought her no- 
thing to eat. As this continued many days, he was ſurprized 
that the priſoner lived ſo long; and ſuſpecting the daughter, 
he narrowly watched her, when he plainly ſaw that ſhe 
nouriſhed her mother with her own milk. Amazed at ſo 
Þ1ous, and at the ſame time fo ingenious a contrivance, he 
told the fact to the triumvir, and the triumvir to the prætor, 
who believed the matter merited relating to the aſſembly of 
the people; The criminal was pardoned :- a decree was pal- 
ſed that the mother and daughter ſhould be maintained for 
the reſt of their lives at the public expence, and that a temple * 
* ſacred to piety ſhould be erected near the priſon. This is 
i uſually called the Roman Charity.  __ „ 
Max Lius, who had been appointed dictator for the pur- 
ßpoſe of driving a nail into the temple of Jupiter, had no ſooner 
2 his office, than he was accuſed, by Pomponius, one 
of the tribunes of the people, of having exerciſed his power 
With too great ſeverity in levying troops to recruit the army. 
He was Hkewiſe charged with having acted a very unnatural 


threate 
he WOU 


people 
Was qi 
vas n 

nich 


the country among his ſlaves, and condemned to laborious 
and ſervile employments, merely becauſe he had an impedi- 


ment 
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ar in his ſpeech. But the young man, however deficient 
ent, n elocution, ſoon ſhewed that he was by no means wanting in 
aint WW. ſentiments' of filial piety, which conſtitute at once che 
ted; Mera duty and the greateſt glory of à child. Hearing that his 
red: ther was expoſed to danger on account of his behaviour to- 
lent , rds him, he found means, in a little time; to deliver him 
&. om it by the following bold and ſpirited action. Arming 
their imſelf only with a dagger, he repaired privately to Rome; 
don, end having got admiſſion into the houſe of the tribune, he 
rh ureatened to plunge the weapon inſtantly in his boſom, unleſs. 
* Wh: would promiſe to put an end to the proſecution againſt his 
fore 


Ether. The tribune, having no other choice left, than im- 
mediate death or a ready compliance with Manlius's demand, 
viſely embraced” the latter part of the alternative. The 
people approved of the ſtep he had taken; the proſecution 


oud WW... quaſhed 3 and the action of Manlius, however irregular, 

aui. vas not only excuſed on account of the pious motive from 

ba hich it proceeded, but it was even rewarded; he was created 
er : 


ribane of a legion, an office ſomewhat ſimilar to that of a mo- 


P 0 ern colonel. _ „ 3 

oa Sail usrT ſomewhere obſerves, that the ſucceſs of the Ro- 
cute Aan arms, and the grandeur of the Roman ſtate, were not ſo 
eat much owen to the ſuperiority of the people in general over 
Ys thoſe of other nations, as to the extraordinary qualities of a 


few great men, who in courage, magnanimity, and particu- 


Rp larly in love to their country, excelled all the world; and who, 
ter In caſes of neceſſity, infuſed thele virtues into the breaſts of 
he their compatriots, ſo as to render them triumphant over all 


their enemies. With theſe men it was no uncommon thing 


2 V devote themſelves to certain death for the real or ſup- 
tor,. Poſed intereſt, or even for the honour of their countty. Of 
101, f | 


this there occurred a remarkable inſtance at this period. The 


45 Lerch happening to open in the forum, made ſo deep a gulph, 
755 that it could not be filled up, though great quantities of rub- 
3 biſn were thrown into it. The augurs were therefore con- 
5 Z ulted, and theſe miniſters of religion declared, that the gulph 


rould never cloſe till the moſt precious things in Rome were 
aſt into it. The people, for ſome time, were at a loſs to de- 
termine what could be meant by the moſt precious things in 
Rome, till M. Curtius, a young man, remarkable for his va- 
four, came into the forum on horſeback, and, clad in complete 
armour, ſaid, that nothing ſurely could be more precious toxhe © 


1 Womans than courage and arms ; that he was therefore reſolved 
in 0 devote himſelf to the infernal gods for the fervice of his 
10us 


country; and accordingly having gone through the necefſary 
r Wh ORR ns 


„ Tas ROMAN HISTORY, | 
_  - - + Ceremonies, he boldly leapt with his horſe and armour into the | 


. 
= 


tze victory in his mind, and 


gulph, which, the hiſtorians tell us, immediately cloſed. © 


« after Manlios, who bad diftinguifhed himſelf > K. 
markably by his filial piety, gave a no leſs firiking proof of: 


His military proweſs. For the Gauls having again inyaded 


the Roman territories, and one of the moſt huge and bulky gf: 


that people having advanced between the two armies, and 


Challenged any ſingle Roman to engage him, no one, for ſome 


time, had the courage to meet him, till Manlius, having ob. 
zained the permiſſion of the dictator, who commanded the Ro. 


man army, ſtept forward to oppoſe the inſulting foe ; and: 


having dexterouſly contrived to clude the firſt blow of his ad. 
Vverſary, and immediately cloſed in with him, he ſtabbed hin 
zin the belly, and having thus laid him dead at his feet, 
he took off the golden chain that ſurrounded his neck, and put 
it round his own, whence he acquired, and tranſmitted to hi 
poſterity, the ſurname of Torguatus, from the Latin word 7. 
Jus, which ſignifies a chain, unn. 
A ſimilar honour was, in a little time, gained by a young 
officer, named Valerius, who believed himſelf no leſs capable 
of achieving ſuch a feat than Manlius. For in another battle 
with the Gauls, and upon occaſion of another challenge being 
given, Valerius accepted of it, and with the like good fortune, 
Though the glory of his victory is ſaid to have been diminiſhed 
by the evident interpoſition of heaven in his favour. For f 
lame may be credited, which generally delights in adding the 
marvellous to the great, as ſoon as the Roman came to blow 
with his gf © a crow. on a ſudden perched upon his hel- 
met, and always kept its head turned towards the Gaul. Va. 
_  JSerius, confidering this as a happy omen, already anticipated 
conſequently exerted himſelf with 
double valour. The crow not only kept her place, but, di- 
ring the combat, roſe upon her wings, attacked the face of the 
Gaul with her beak and claws, and did not entirely quit hin 


till, terrified with a prodigy that deprived him at once of the 


uſe of his eyes and his preſence of mind, he was laid dead 
upon the ſpot. She then diſappeared, and was never ſeen 
more. From this circumſtance, the victor received the ſu- 


name of Corvus, which ſignifies a crow. _ 

Val lus, however, appeared to have been poſſeſſed of 
Juch native courage, as did not ſtand in need of any ſuper 
*ural aid. For in a war, which ſoon after broke out betweel 

the Romans and the Samnites, he conducted himſelf with {ud 

- Fpirit and prudence, as foiled all the attempts of the enemy; 

e even gained ſome fignal advantages over them; while N 


_ colleague, Cornelius, the other conſul, brought the arm., 
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hich he commanded, into ſuch a difficult ſituation, as expoſed 


it to the danger of being entirely cut off, which it probablx 


would have been, had not Decius, a legionary tribune, luckily 


got poſſeſſion of a riſing ground on the other fide of the enemy, 


and attacking them in the rear, while the conſul attacked 


rout. 


entirely overcome. They till continued to make incurſions - 


into the territories of the Romans, and much more into thoſe 


of their allies. To check theſe inroads, the ſenate ſent a body 
of troops to paſs the winter at Capua. This, however, was a 
meaſure, that had like to have been attended with the moſt - 
fatal conſequences. Capua was, even then, remarkable forthe 
luxury of its inhabitants ; and the manners of the Romans being 

not only ſoftened, but even corrupted by the example of the 
citizens, unhappily led them into the formation of a plot, one of 


| the blackeſt and moſt deteſtable that could be conceived: This 


was no other than to murder the inhabitants, to take the town 
into their own hands, and to create themſelves into a republic 
independent of Rome. And when the plot was diſcovered, and 
thereby prevented from being carried into execution, the ſol- 


diers broke into an open mutiny, and obliging one-Quintius, - 
an eminent old officer, who lived in the neighbourhood, to be- 
come their leader, they began to advance towards Rome, and _ 
had already arrived within eight miles of the city. So terrible 


an enemy, almoſt at the gates, not a little alarmed the ſenate, _ 
who immediately created Valerius Corvus diftator, and ſent 


him with another army to [oppoſe them. The two armies were 
now drawn up againſt each other, while fathers and ſons be- 
| held themſelves ready to plunge their ſwords into each others 
boſoms. Any other general but Corvus would, perhaps, have 
brought this civil war to extremity ; but he knowing his influ- - 


ence among the ſoldiers, inſtead of going forward to meet the 
mutineers in an hoſtile manner, went with the moſt cordial 

friendſhip to embrace his old acquaintance.- As ſoon as he 
reached them, he addreſſed them in the following terms. 


| © Soldiers,” ſaid he, © in ſetting out from Rome, I implores _ 
| the immortal 7 the gods of our country, your gods as well! 


as mine, that I might return from hence with the glory, not of 
having conquered, but of having reconciled you. I have had, 
and ſhall ſtill have opportunities enough of acquiring glory by 


war; I now only with to acquire it by peace. The favour ! 
earneſtly ſolicited of the gods, it is in your power, ſoldiers, . 


now to grant me, if you will only remember, that you are not 


encamped in the country of the Samnites or Volſci, but in the 


13 


TRE Saninktes, though repeatedly defeated, Were 3 yet e 
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territory of Rome; that thoſe hills which you behold, are the 
hills of your native country; that this army in front of you i 
compoſed of your fathers, ſons, brothers, and other fellow. citi. 
zens; and that I am your conſul, under whom you laſt yea ore 7 
defeated the legions of the Samnites twice, and as often made 
- yourſelves maiters of their camp. Yes, ſoldiers, I am Marcy 
Valerius Corvus, who never availed myſelf of my illuſtrioy 
birth to do you any wrong, but always to do you ſervice ; who 
never was the propoſer or ſupporter of any rigorous law again 
you, or of any decree of the ſenate, of which you had reafon 
to complain; and who, in all the offices I have held, have ever 
been more ſevere to myſelf than to you. If birth, valour, or 
dignities can inſpire any one with pride, I may be ſuppoſed u 
be actuated by that fooliſh paſſion. I am deſcended of a noble 
family; I have given repeated proofs of my courage; and at. 
tained to the firſt office of the ſtate at an earlier period than 
moſt men attain to any office at all: I was made conſul at the 
age of twenty- three. During my firſt conſulſhip, did J either 
act or ſpeak in any other manner than I did when I was only 
tribune of the army? I retained the ſame moderation in my two 
following confulſhips, and am ſtill determined to do ſo in this 
high office of dictator, with which it has been thought proper. 
to inveſt me, and not to treat thoſe ſoldiers, who are mine and 
their country's, with more lenity and indulgence than 1 ſhal 
treat you; who (I ſpeak it with horror!) are now its ene- 
mies. You, therefore, ſhall' draw the ſword againſt me, be. 
fore I draw it againſt you. If we muſt fight, the trumpet ſhall 
firſt ſound, and the cry of battle firſt begin on your fide. As 
to you, Quintius, from whatever motive you appear here, whe- 
ther from choice or necefiity; if we muſt come. to blows, do 
you retire to the rear. It will be more honourable for you to 
_ Mes before your country, than to fight againſt it. But now that 
wie are employed in negociating a peace, it becomes you 
undoubtedly to appear in the front, and to exert your- 
elf ſtrenuouſſy in bringing the work to a concluſion. Finally, 
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ſoldiers, do you propoſe but equitable terms, and we will rea- A 
dily grant them; though be they what they may, we had cer- los, 
tainly better ſubmit to them, than imbrue our hands in the Wl ton 
blood of thoſe, whom we ought rather to riſk our own lives Wl pen 
„„ 7 55941 if 5TH pling 

Tu whole army ſeemed affected with this ſpeech. Quin- dead 
tius, as their ſpeaker, only deſired to have their revolt for- othe 
given; and as for himſelf, as he was innocent of their conſpi- at t 
racy, he had no reaſon to aſk pardon for his offences. Thus, Wl me 


this revolt, which at firſt threatened Rome with ſuch imminent Wl him 
danger, was appeaſed by the prudence and moderation of 2 WM thor 
| 5 DE. 1 _ general . 
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,cneral, whoſe ambition it was to be gentle to his friends, ank 
formidable only to his enemies. The mutineers were once 


io more received into favour, and the dictator having no further 


employment abroad, laid down his office. N 


In a little time after the Romans were engaged in a war 


men irn the Latins. As theſe two people were next neighbours, 
Er they had inſenſibly contracted a ſtriking ſimilarity of manners. 
ain They had the ſame language, the ſame dreſs, the ſame arms, the 
aſe me diſcipline ; in a word, they were, to all intents and pur- 
r poſes, the ſame people, except that they had different names, and 
+ were ſuppoſed to form two diſtinct nations. It was therefore 

* 4 neceſſary to take the: greateſt care to prevent confuſion in the 
ob midſt of an engagement; and, accordingly, the conſul, Manlius, 

1a. ied ſtrict orders, that no one ſhould preſume to leave his rank 
tha without permiſſion ; for that he that did otherwiſe ſhould be 

the certainly put to death. The armies on both ſides were then 


drawn up in array; but before they came to an engagement, 


_ Metius, general of the enemy's horſe, ſtepped forward, and chal- 

wy lenged any knight of the Roman army to fight him in ſingle 

hs combat. For ſome time there was a general pauſe, no one dar- - 
ing to violate the orders that had lately been given, till Titus 

2 Wh blanhius, the conſul's ſon, burning with indignation to ſee the 75 
* whole Roman army thus ſet at dehance by a fingle man, boldly 
r advanced, and offered to meet the Latin. The ſoldiers, un 
4s both ſides, for a while ſuſpended: the engagement, to be ſpecta- 
121 bors of this furious encounter. The two champions drove 

a; gainſt each other with the utmoſt violence. Metius wounded 
+, lis adverfary's horſe in the neck; but Manlius, with better 

1, rtane, killed that of Metius. The latter having thus fallen 

Me to the ground, attempted, for a while, to ſupport himſelf on 

bat is ſhield; but the Roman followed his blows with ſo much 

1 force, that he laid him dead at his feet as he was endeavour- 
_ ing to riſe; and then ſtripping him of his armour, he re- 
1 turned in triumph to the tent of his father, who was giving 
| J be neceſſary directions for beginning the engagement. 

a APPLAUDED, however, as he might have been by his fel- 
74 low-loldiers, he was far from meeting with the ſame approba- : 
1 bon from his father. The conſul knew too well the indi. 


penſable neceſſity of maintaining the rigour of military Hi 
cf p-ine to excuſe the breach of it even in his own ſon. In- 
itead, therefore, of receiving him with open arms, as the 


ws other probably expected, he regarded him with a ſtern, though 
5 at the ſame time with a compaſſionate air. Then aſſembling 
. e amy, and cauſing his ſon to appear before it, he ſpoke to 


F 2 im in the following terms: Titus Manlius,” ſaid he, 4 as 5 
on haſt paid no reſpect either to the dignity of the conſul, 


[ 
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trary to my orders, to ſkirmiſh with the enemy, and ha 


- cauſe; nor do I think. that thou thyſelf, if thou haſt any d 
my blood in thy veins, wilt refuſe to die, when thy county 
is to reap the benefit of thy ſufferings. Go, liftor, faſt 


mans, on their invincible courage and conduct. Forces ſo 
nearly matched ſeemed to want nothing but the interpoſition 
of their reſpective deities in order to turn to either fide the 
ſcale of victory; and, in fact, the augurs, in taking the 

- auſpices, had declared it as the will of the gods, that whatever 


I 

1 
# 

|; 

f 

| 


of that part ſhould devote himſelf for his country, and die a 


covered, and his arms firetched forward, ſtanding upon 3 


or the authority of thy father; as thou haſt preſumed, cx 


thereby, as far as in thee lay, deſtroyed military diſcipline WW encm 
Which has hitherto been the great ſupport of the Roman ſtate; WM came 


thou haſt reduced me to the cruel neceflity of ſacrificing 
either my ſon or my country. But let us not heſitate in thy 
_ dreadful dilemma : a thouſand lives were well loſt in ſuch; 


him to the ſtake, and let his death ſerve as a dreadful exampt 
of the inevitable puniſhment that muſt ever attend the violz. 
tion of military diſcipline.” The whole army was firuck 
with horror at this unnatural mandate; fear, for a while, u. | 
ther than ſubmiſſion, kept them from ſpeaking .; but when they ef 1 
ſaw their young champion's head ſtruck off, and his blood man 
: ing upon the ground, they could no longer reſtrain their WF A 
feelings, but poured out the moſt grievous lamentations for Wi cur! 
the unhappy youth, and the moſt bitter execrations againſt the WW beſe 


_ - cruel father. The dead body of young Manlius was carriel WW beir 


without the camp, and being adorned with the ſpoils of ue bur 


_ vanquiſhed enemy, was buried with every circumſtance of Wi ſex 


military ſplendour. Meanwhile the battle began with equal WW om 
fury, » for ſome time, with equal ſucceſs on either fide, 
The Latins depended chiefly on their bodily ſtrength; the Ro- 


part of the Roman army ſhould be diſtreſſed, the commander 


facrifice to ſave the lives of his ſoldiers. Manlius commanded Wi che 
the right wing, and Decius the left. Both ſides fought, for Wi for 
ſome time, with doubtful ſacceſs, as their 'courage and num- ly 
bers were nearly equal; but after a little, the left wing of dit 
the Roman army began to give way. It was then that f 1 
Decius, who commanded there, reſolved to devote himſelf for be: 
his country, and to offer his own life as an atonement to tio 


fave the lives of his men. Thus determined, he called ou the 
to the pontiff, Valerius, who happened to be preſent, and thi 


demanded his inſtructions how he ſhould devote himſelf, and wh 


the form of the words he ſhould uſe. By his directions, 


therefore, being clothed in the robe called pretexta, his head 


javelin, he devoted himſelf to the celeſtial and infernal gobs, 


age of their defeat. Fhey accordingly 
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came, till he fell covered with wounds. In the mean time 


the Romans conſidered his devoting himſelf in this manner as? | 


for the ſafety of Rome. Then arming himſelf, and mount: 
ing on horſeback, he drove furiouſly into the midſt of the 
S enemy's ranks, carrying terror and conſternation wherever he? 


— 


2 ſure ſign of victory, while the Latins regarded it as a pre- 


ye way; and the Romans: preſſing them cloſely on everx 
dae committed ſuch a havoc among them, that not above a 


9 


fourth part of them were ſuffered to eſcape. This was the laſt | 


war of any conſequence that the Latins had with the Romans 


| they were forced to beg a peace, and could not obtain it but 
opon hard conditions. 'Two- years after, their ſtrongeſt city, 


Pzdam, was taken, and they, as well as the other ſtates 


of Latium, were brought into an entire ſubmiſſion to the Ro- _ 


man power. 
Azour 
before the pontiff, of violating her vow of 2 and 
being convicted, underwent the uſual puniſhment of being 
buried alive. But a greater diſgrace was brought upon the 


the Romans had hitherto had to contend: with, not only on 


| account of their numbers and their military diſcipline, but 
likewiſe on account of their valour. At laſt; however, their 
power was reduced to ſo low an ebb, that they were obliged 


| to have recourſe to ſtratagem, inſtead of force; and having . 


contrived to- draw the Romans into the defiles of Caudium,. 


| they ſurrounded them in ſuch a manner, that it was impoſſible 


for theſe laſt to eſcape ; and therefore, in order to ſave their 
lwes, they were compelled-to ſubmit to the e, con- 
dition of paſſing under the yoke. But this was an indignity 


this- time, a veſtal, named Menucia,- having in- 
curred ſuſpicion. by the gaudineſs of her dreſs, was accuſed 


gan very ſoon to 


— 
- 


ſex by the plot that was formed, and partly executed, by 
ſome Roman ladies for poiſoning their huſbands. For this. 
ie not leſs than one hundred and twenty of them were put 
to death. „ „ VT 
Tx Samnites were one of the moſt formidable enemies 


which ſo high ſpirited a people as the Romans could not long 


The ſenate refuſed to ratify the conven- 


bear with patience. 


tion, which, they ſaid, could not be legally concluded without 
their conſent 3 and renewing the war * the Samnites, 


happened for ſome. 


they ſoon conſtrained them to undergo 

which they had inflited upon the Romans. 
Noruix o of any great conſequence 
years afterwards ; the few events that occurred were rather 


of a private than a public nature. A temple was erected to 
Plebeian chaſtity, in imitation of that which had formerly 
„ N - 


— 


— 


been 
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- been dedicated to the chaſtity of patricians. This was own} 
to an affront that had been affered to a lady of the pa- 
trician order, who had been refuſed admittance to the 914 
temple merely. becauſe ſne had married a plebeian. Proyoked x 
this inſult, which ſhe did not deſerve, the man whom ſhe had 
married being one of the moſt eminent citizens of Rome, 
and one that had rendered the ſtate the moſt ſignal ſervices, 
- ſhe cauſed a chapel to be fitted up in her own houſe, diſting 
from the reſt of the building, and placed an altar in it. They 
aſſembling the plebeian ladies, I conſecrate,” ſaid he 
this altar to plebeian chaſtity ; and my wiſh is, that no le 

_ emulation may prevail among the women with regard to vir. 
tue, than prevails among the men with reſpect to valour and 
honpur. Be it your care, therefore, to make people confeſs, 

© _ that this altar is adored with more devotion, if poſſible, and 
by women of ſtricter chaſtity, than the other.” 


Tue Romans had now acquired, if not in actual force, a WM who 

FF, leaft in reputation, ſuch an evident ſuperiority over the other Ml © > 
Kates of Italy, that not one of them thought themſelves x whe 
match for that warlike people; and hence it was, that the red! 
Tarentines, who had lately engaged in hoſtilities with the ! 

Romans, found it neceſſary to apply for ſuccour to Pyrrhus, are 


_ king of Epire, ,one of the greateſt captains, and moſt power- mg 
ful princes of the time. Pyrrhus very readily promiſed them dea 
aſſiſtance, and not only entertained hopes of enabling them to hin 

__ overcome the Romans, but even of making an entire conqueſt ſure 

of Italy for himſelf, and afterwards of carrying his arms into whi 
other countries. But the vanity of this hope, and even the blo 
inutility of the project, if it could be accompliſhed, was mi 
painted to him in the moſt lively colours by Cineas, a Greek fie 
Philoſopher and ſoldier, who had long reſided at the court of | 
Pyrrhus, and who having been formerly a diſciple of Demoſ- pu 
thenes, is ſaid to have retained more of the fire and ſpirit of gu 
that celebrated orator than any other man of the age. T: 
__.,Cixtas ſeeing Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations for of 
Italy, and finding him one day at leifure, inſenſibly drew him wi 

into the following converſation : ** The Romans, ſaid he, he 

have the reputation of being excellent ſoldiers, and have many by 

warlike nations under their dominion. If we have the good ſl 

fortune. to overcome them, what benefit ſhall we reap from th 
Liess, * the king, the queſtion anſwers in 

of 

ſc 

th 

m 


itſelf. When once we have overcome the Romans; there will 


be no town, whether Greek or Barbarian, in all the country 
able to oppoſe us. We ſhall at once be maſters of all Italy; 
| whole extent, wealth, and power are better known to thee 
than any man.” Cineas, after a little pauſe, 90 | 
1 5 « An 
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cc And having ſubdued Italy, what mall we do next ey | 
Pyrrhus not yet diſcovering what he aimed at, replied, © Sicly - 


next holds out her arms to receive us, a rich and populous. 
iland, and eaſy to be gained; for, ever ſince the death of 
Agathocles, faction and anarchy prevail in all their towns, . 
and every thing is at the diſcretion of their turbulent orators.””. 


« You ſpeak,” ſays Cineas, “what is highly probable; but 


hall the poſſeſſion of Sicily put an end to the war?“ * Far 


. , 
= * 


from it,” anſwered Pyrrhus; “for if fortune favours us with : f 


victory there, that ſhall. only ſerve as the forerunner of greater 


undertakings. When Sicily is reduced, who can refrain 


from Lybia and Africa, then within our reach, which Aga- 


thocles, even when forced to fly in a clandeſtine manner from 
Syracuſe, and paſſing 


conqueſts, can it be ſuppoſed, that any one of thoſe enemies, 


who now difturb us, will dare to make any farther refſtance ?? 
« No, certainly,” replied. Cineas; for it is evident, that 


when we are poſſeſſed of ſuch a mighty power, we ſhall ſoon 
reduce Macedon, and govern in Greece without controul.“ 
« But when we have conquered all, what is the next thing we 


are todo?” Why then, my friend, replied Pyrrhus laugh-- 


ing, © we will live at our eaſe, and drink and be merry. Ci- 


neas, when he had brought him thus far, replied, © And what 
hinders us now from living at our eaſe, and taking our plea- 


ſure? We have already at hand, without any care or trouble, 


what we are going in queſt of, at the expence of ſo much 
blood, labour, and danger; at the expence of ſo many cala - 


mities, which we ſhall ſaffer ourſelves, and which we {hall in- 

bid apon o.. ont . 

Bor princes: are not to be diverted from their ambitious 
purſuits. either by the charms of eloquence or the force of ar- 


the ſea only with a few ſhips, had 
almoſt ſurprized ? Now when we have added Africa to our 


— A 


gument. Pyrrhus ftill perſiſted in his reſolution of aſſiſting the 


Tarentines, and as. a proof of his ſincerity he ſent a ſmall body 


of troops before him under the command of this yery Cineas, 
who was as good a; ſoldier as an orator. In a little time after, 


he followed himſelf with an army of three thouſand horſe, 
twenty thouſand foot, two thouſand. archers, five hundred 
lingers, and twenty elephants,- in which the commanders of 


that time began to place great catihdence: - However, but a 


mall part of this force arrived in Italy with him; for many 
| of his ſhips were diſperſed, and ſame of them totally loſt in a 


ſtorm. | 


His firſt care, after his arrival at Tarentumz was to reform: 


the manners of the inhabitants, who were then perhaps the 


moſt luxurious and debauched people in the world. Inſtead of 
. 5 „„ a 
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-_ and to report the reſult to his maſter. 
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| ag preparations for war, they ſpent their whole time in 
bathing, feaſting, dancing, and other diverſions, as if they 


had had no enemy to contend with. The Romans, however, 


were exerting themſelves with the utmoſt vigour to oppoſe ſo 
formidable an enemy as Pyrrhus; and the conſul Lævinus was 
. ſent with a numerous force to interrupt his progreſs. Pyr. 
rhus, though his whole army was not yet arrived, advanced to 


meet him; but previouſly ſent an ambaſſador to aſk whether 
they would not allow him to mediate between them and the 
people of Tarentum. To this I.zvinus anſwered, that he 
would neither admit him as a mediator, nor feared him as an 
enemy ; and then leading the ambaſſador through the Roman 
camp, defired him to. take particular notice of what he ſaw, 


- 


In conſequence of this, both armies approaching, pitched ; 


their tents in the plain between the cities of Pandoha and He- 


raclea, and upon the oppoſite banks of the river Siris. Pyr. 


Thus was always extremely anxious to chuſe a proper ſituation 
for his own camp, and to examine carefully that of the ene. 


my. Riding along the banks of the river, and obſerving the 


Roman method of encamping, he was heard to ſay, that theſe 
barbarians were by no means barbarous in the art of war ; and 
that he ſhould ſoon ſee whether their bravery was not equal to 
their knowledge. Pyrrhus ſeems to have been defirous of 

avoiding a battle until he ſhould be joined by his allies. The 
Romans, on the other hand, were no leſs eager to bring mat- 
ters to a ſpeedy deciſion; and having contrived to croſs the 
river at a place where ſuch an attempt was thought to be leaſt 
- practicable, and falling upon the detached parties of the ene- 
- my, they compelled Pyrrhus to come to an engagement, 
whether he would or not. This battle was for ſome time 
maintained with deſperate valour on both fides. Both ar- 

mies are ſaid to have been repulſed 
and as often to have returned to the charge. Atlength Pyrrhus 
brought up his elephants, which turned the ſcale of victory in 
his favour. The Romans, terrified at the fight of ſuch for- 
midable animals, which they had never ſeen before, began to 

give way, and Pyrrhus compleated their confufion, by attack- 
ing them with his Theſſalian cavalry. It was now no longer a 
battle, but a route, or rather indeed a carnage. The Romans 
are {aid to have loft in this engagement about fifteen thouſand 
men, and the loſs of Pyrrhus fell not much ſhort of thirteen 
| thouſand, inclyding the flower of his army, ſo that when ſome 
one eompli him on his ſacceſs, he was heard to ſay, 


tat ſuch another victory would ruin him entirely. Next day, 
as he was taking a view of the field of battle, Wo 


no leſs than ſeven times, 
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help regarding with admiration the bodies of the Romans ; 

who were ſlain, upon ſeeing them all with their wounds in 

ont, their countenances, even in death, marked with a no- 

ble refolution, and a ſternneſs that awed him into reſpect, he _ 

was heard to exclaim, in the true fpirit of a military adventu= . 

rer, O! with what eaſe could I conquer the world, had! 

the Romans for ſoldiers, or had they me for their king 
Ir was a maxim of the Romans not to ranſom thoſe priſoners 

who had ſurrendered to the enemy through fear.. But the caſe 

was different with the priſoners taken in the late battle. Moſt 

of them were of the cavalry : they had repeatedly diſtinguiſhed 

themſelves by their extraordinary valour; and had they not 

been thrown by their horſes, who were frightened by the 

noiſe, ſmell, and ſize of the elephants, they would probably- 

not have been taken at all. It was, therefore, determined to 

ranſom them without loſs of time; and for this purpoſe three 

of the principal ſenators were ſent as deputies to Pyrrhus.- 

Among theſe was the celebrated Fabricius. Upon. being in- 

troduced into the king's preſence, they acquainted him with: 

the purport of their errand. Pyrrhus, - who was no leſs de- 

| firous of peace than the Romans, replied, that to reſtore 

ſuch brave fellows, either by. way of ranſom or in exchange 

for other priſoners, would be like putting arms into their 

| hands againſt himſelf. *<© But there is another method, {aid . 

| he, much more ſure and certain; and that is for us to eon 

clude a ſolid peace with one another: I ſhall then feſtore the 

priſoners without ranſom. There is nothing I deſire more 

than to enter into a treaty of friendſhip — alliance with a: 

people who are ſo worthy of my reſpe& and efteem.? + 

| HavinG thus addreſſed the deputies in general, he after-- 
wards took Fabricius aſide, and ſpoke to him as follows: From 

| the accounts I have received of your. great qualities, I am ex- 

ceedingly deſirous that you ſhould be one of my friends. Lam 

told that you are a great captain; remarkable for juſtice and 

temperance, and equally diftinguithed for every other vine. 

But I alſo know that you are poſſeſſed of no eſtate, and thun 

this point alone fortune has dealt hardly. with you in redueing 

you to the ſituation of the very pooreſt ſenator. To ſupply: 

2 this defect, I am ready to give you as much gold and filver as 

hb will raiſe you above the richeſt perſon in Rome. And do not 

d imagine I think that, in this, I ſhall do youa favour ; on the 

5 contrary, 1t is I that will receive the favour. For I am per- 

e ſuaded, that no expence does a prince more honour, than to 

7 

2 

| 

p 


eſtabliſh the fortune of great men, reduced, by poverty, to a 
ſituation unworthy of their virtue and merit, and that ſuch a 
way of laying out money is 1 ule a king can make 
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ol his riches. For the reſt, I am far from expecting that vou 
ſhould do me any unjuſt or diſhonourable ſervice by way of 
* acknowledgment. * What I afk of you can only do you ho- 
nour, and augment your power in your country. I conjure 
you firft to aſſiſt me with your credit in bringing your ſenate 
into my views, which. I believe to be juſt and reaſonable, 
Repreſent to them, I entreat you, that I have yoo my 
promiſe to aſſiſt the Tarentines, and the other Greeks on this 
cCoaſt of Italy, and ] cannot in honour abandon them, eſpe. 
cially as I am at the head of a powerful army, with which! 
have already gained a battle. Beſide which, I find it dif. 
agreeable to ſupport the character I bear here, and to ſee 
myſelf obliged to conſider as enemies a people who are ſo 
worthy of my love. Let them change that term into the 
name of friends, and they ſhall find in me a faithful ally. If 
my quality of king renders me ſuſpected to the ſenate, · becauſe 
many, who bear that name, made no difficulty openly to vio- 
late the faith of treaties and alliances, be you yourſelf my 
__ - ſurety, and deign to aſſiſt me with your counſels, in all my 
enterprizes, and to command my armies under me. I have 
need of a man of virtue, and a faithful friend; and you, on 
your fide, have occaſion for a prince, whoſe liberality may | 
enable you to indulge more- freely the benevolence of your 
_ Heart. Let us not then fooliſhly refuſe, but let us readily 
conſent to aſſiſt each other. . „ 
To this ſpeech Fabricius returned the following anſwer 


As you have already formed ſuch a favourable opinion of de 
me, both with reſpe& to my private conduct, and my beha- of 
viour in public offices, it is needleſs for me to ſpeak to you Wil m. 
about them. You ſeem alſo to be fo well acquainted with my it, 

poverty, that I ſave myſelf the trouble of telling you that I A 

have neither money to lend ont at intereſt, nor ſlaves to 1 

bring me in any revenue; but that my whole eſtate conſiſts ſn 
of a ſmall houſe of very mean appearance, and a little field cl 


chat ſupplies me with the neceſſaries of life. If, however, ſe 
believe, that my poverty renders my ſituation inferior 

to that of any other Roman, and that, whilſt I diſcharge 
the duties of a good man, and an uſeful citizen, I am the 
less regarded on account of my not being ranked in the 
number of the rich; I muſt tell you, that your opinion, 
whether formed by yourſelf, or received from others, is 
entirely groundleſs. If I do not poſſeſs a great fortune, I 
never did, nor do I yet believe, that my indigence has ever 

done me any prejudice, either in a public or a private 
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Romans. 
to public offices. She beftows upon thoſe whom ſhe thus 


it, and preſerve its produce. 


Has my. country, on account. of my poverty, ever de- 
barred me from any of thoſe employments that are the ob- 
jet of ambition to all great minds ? The greateſt dignities , 
are conferred upon me. I am placed at the head of the 


moſt illuſtrious embaſſies. The. moſt ſacred functions of re- 


ligious worſhip are intruſted to my care. When affairs of 
the leaſt importance are brought into the ſenate, I hold my 
rank, and freely give my opinion; I take place with the 


richeſt and moſt powerful citizens; and if I have any thing 


to complain of, it is of being too much praiſed and ho- 
noured. To diſcharge the duties of all theſe employments, 
I expend nothing of my own, any more than the reſt of the 
Rome does not ruin her citizens by raiſing them 
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honours every thing neceſſary for executing their truſt, 


and ſhe even does it in the moſt liberal manner. For it is 


not with our city as with many others, where the public is 


poor, While individuals are rich. We are rich while the 


commonwealth is ſo; becauſe ſhe is rich only for our ſakes. 


| In equally admitting the rich and the poor to public em- 
ployments as ſhe thinks them moſt worthy, ſhe makes all her 


citizens equal, and knows no other diſtinction between them 
but that of virta .ag. ones Hog OE 
As to what concerns my private affairs, far from com- 


plaining of my fortune, I eſteem myſelf the happieſt of men, 


when I compare myſelf with the rich, and I feel a kind of . 
delight, and even pride, riſing within me from the difference 


of our condition. My little field, barren as it is, ſupplies _ 


me with what is neceſlary; provided I take care to cultivate 


All nouriſhment is grateful to me, when ſeaſoned with hunger, 
I drink with pleaſure, when I am thirſty. I taſte all the 
ſweets of repofe when I am weary. I content myſelf with 


clothes that keep out the cold; and of all the moveables that 


ſerve for the ſame uſe, the cheapeſt are thoſe I like beſt... 1 


ſhould be unreaſonable and unjuſt, if I accuſed fortune. 
She ſupplies me with all that nature requires: as to ſuper- 


have learnt not to defire them. To have few wants is to be 
rich. Of what then can I complain? Not having this 


| abundance, indeed, I am not in a condition to relieve the 
inion, for 


wants of others; the ſole advantage, in my opinion, 
which the wealthy are to be envied. But while I impart to 


the commonwealth. and my friends a little of what I have ; - 
while I perform to my country every ſervice I am able; 


and, in a word, while I faithfully execute every office com- 


Do I want any thing more? 


| fluities, the has not given them; but at the ſame time, 
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mitted to my care, with what can I reproach myſelf? The 

deſire of acquiring riches. never entered into my thoughts, | 

As I have been long employed in the adminiſtration of pyh. 

lic affairs, I have had a thouſand opportunities of amaſling | 

large ſums without expoſing myſelf to any kind of reproach, | 

Could a more favourable one be defired than that which [ 

egjoyed a few years ago? With the conſular dignity I was | 

ſent at the head of a numerous army againſt the Samnites, 

Albanians, and Bruttians. I ravaged a large tract of country; 

J defeated the enemy in ſeveral engagements; I took many 

cities full of plunder; I enriched the army with the ſpoil; ? 

I returned to every citizen. what he had advanced for carry. 

- Ing on the war; and having received the honour of a triumph, 

J put four hundred talents into the public treaſury. Aſter 

* having neglected ſo conſiderable a booty, of which I might 

have reſerved to myſelf whatever part I thought proper; after 

- having deſpiſed riches fo juſtly acquired, and facrificed the 

thirſt of gain to the love of glory, in imitation of Va. 

lerius Publicola, and other great men, who by their dif. 

intereſted conduct have raiſed the power of Rome to ſo great 

a height; would it be conſiſtent in me to accept the gold and. 

ſilver you offer me? What idea would the world entertain of 

me? What example ſhould I fet my country? On my re- 

turn to Rome, how ſhould I be able to ſupport its. reproaches,. 

or even its looks? Would not our cenſors, thoſe magiſtrates ! 

who are appointed to fuperintend our morals and manners, oblige | 

me to give an account before all the world of the preſents | 

which you would make me accept? You, therefore, if you 

_ pleaſe, ſhall keep yourriches, and I my poverty and reputation,” 
Prunus, furpriſed at the diſintereſted fpirit of Fa- 
bricius, was determined to try whether he was poſſeſſed 
of equal ſtrength of mind in other particulars. Fabri- 
Dis had never ſeen an elephant. Pyrrhns, therefore, the 
very next day ordered one of his largeſt elephants to be 
placed behind a ſcreen, while he and the Roman were en- 
in converſation; and then cauſing the ſcreen to be 

5 denly removed, the huge animal made its appearance; 
but Fabricius was ſo far from being intimidated at the ſight, 
that he only ſmiled upon the king, and ſaid, that he looked 
upon the terrors of that day with the ſame indifference, as he 

had regarded the allurements of the preceding. Pyrrhas 
was now ſo charmed with the whole character of: Fabricius, 
that he was extremely deſirous of retaining him in his court, 
and he therefore entreated him, that after effecting a peace 
between him and the Romans, he would come and live with 
him, promiſing that, upon that condition, he would treat him 
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againſt the brave and generous, while he re; 
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a5 one of his greateſt captains and moſt confidential friends. 
To this F abricius only replied with a ſmile, I would not 
adviſe you to do ſo ; for if once thoſe, who now admire you, 
were acquainted with me, they would much rather chuſe to 
have me for their king than you.“ Pyrrhus was fo far from 
being offended at this anſwer, that he only laughed at it, and 


| valued himſelf the more for it, as if it had contained an in- 


direct compliment. To gratify Fabricius in the only point 
that he knew would be agreeable to him, he permitted alt 
the Roman priſoners to return to Rome with him, upon con- 
dition, that if peace was not concluded, they ſhould imme- 
diately come back to Epirus. Soon after his own ambaſſa- 

dors ſet out for Rome. They were headed by Cineas, of 

whom Pyrrhus was wont to ſay, that he gained more places 


| by this man's eloquence, than by his own arms. But all his 


eloquence was thrown away upon the preſent occaſion : the 
Romans refuſed to liſten to any propoſals of a peace, or even 
of a truce, unleſs Pyrrhus would: immediately quit Italy ; and 
as he could not be brought to comply with this condition, 
another battle of conſequence enſued, in which the Romans 
were again defeated, though Pyrrhus had no great reaſon to 
ed in the arm, 
and four thouſand of his men leſt dead upon the ſpot; ſo 
that when ſome people were congratulating him upon the ad- 
vantage he bowed -e he only ſighed, and ſaid, Another 
I ſhall be nde 8 
Tunis battle finiſhed the campaign. Hoſtilities were re- 
newed in the ſpring with equal ardour on both ſides, and the 
two armies were now faſt advaneing, and had almoſt ap- 
Pare to each other, when a letter was brought to old Fa- 
icius, the Roman general, from the king's phyſician, im- 


porting, that, for a proper reward, he w. take him off by 


poiſon, and thus rid the Romans of a powerful enemy and a 


dangerous war. There are few people, perhaps, either in 
ancient or modern times, that would not have accepted of this 
offer with pleaſure ; but the Romans had a certain greatneſs 
and elevation of mind, that raiſed them infinitely above all 
other nations. Fabricius received the propoſal with the 


matter to Pyrrhus, and accordingly he wrote him a letter, 
acquainting him with the treachery of Ins phyfician, and at 


the ſame time telling him that he made a- very bad choice 
both of his friends and enemies; for that he waged war 


epoſed all his con- : 


kdence in traitors and aſſaſſins. Upon the receipt of this 


nr, runde couldnt kelp caproing his re eche 
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gnation. He even reſolved to communicate the 
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generoſity of his enemy. Admirable Fabricius,” cried he, 
dit would be much eaſier to turn the ſun. from its courſe, 
than thee from the path of honour.” He then made a ſtrid 
enquiry into the conduct of his phyſician; and finding him to 
be guilty of the crime he was charged with, he cauſed him 
to be executed. At the ſame time, in order to ſhew his gra. 
titude to the conſul, he reſtored to him all the priſoners he 
had taken, and again deſired to negociate a peace; but the 
Romans refuſed to comply with his requeſt upon any other 
terms than thoſe they had already offered.  ; t.. 
Nor nix of any conſequence happened during the two 
next years, at the end of which Pyrrhus having increaſed his 
army, divided it into two parts. One of theſe he ſent againſt 
the conſul Lentulus, while he himſelf. went to attack Curius 
Dentatus, the other conſul, before his colleague could come 


to his aſſiſtance. His principal view was to ſurprize the Wl 
enemy by night; but being detained on his march longer pof 


than he expected, he could not come up with them till bre the 
of day. The Romans diſcovered him deſcending from the 


re 
moantains, and immediately drew out to receive him, and a a 
battle enſuing, Pyrrhus was not only defeated with the lok Be 
- of twenty-ſix thouſand of his beſt troops, but his camp was Will th: 
allo taken. This laſt circumſtance was of great ſervice to gr 

the Romans. It taught them to encamp their armies with Py 
greater. order and regularity than formerly ; and indeed to de 
their improvement in this particular, many of their ſucceed- be 
ing victories ought juſtly to be aſcribed. - | by 

_ , - PysRHus having now loſt all hopes of being able to ſup- pi 
port the Tarentines againſt the Romans, reſolved to quit Wl ci 
Italy; but at the fame time to conceal his deſign until he had H 

- accompliſhed it. Accordingly calling the Tarentines toge- ir 
ther, he informed them, that he had received aſſurances from li 
Greece of being ſpeedily furniſhed with large ſupplies of e 
both men and money, which he defired them to wait for in if 
tranquillity, and then embarking his troops. the very next h 


night, he returned undiſturbed into his own kingdom, leav- y 
ing, however, a garriſon in Tarentum, in order to ſave ap- T 
pearances. Such was the concluſion of the war with Pyrrhus, WF © 
after it had continued for the ſpace of fix years. Pyrrhus I 
was certainly one of the greateſt captains of the age, and his t 
ambition was equal to his military talents. He aftetwards 
engaged in other undertakings of a ſimilar nature, particu- 
_ larly againſt Antigonus, the ſon of Demetrius; as alſo againſt 
the Lacedzmonians, and the inhabitants of Argos, who op- 
poſed him in their ſtreets, where he was killed about the year 
of Rome 480, by a tile which' a woman threw. at WO 
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| Pyrrhus, both of whom they had 
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her window. The Tarentines being abandoned by Pyrrhus, 
had recourſe to the Carthaginians, who ſent a fleet to their 
aſſiſtance; but the Romans having found means to bring over 

the garriſon to their intereſt, made themſelves maſters of the 


city, and levelled the walls with the ground, Soon after the 
defeat of Pyrrhus, Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
ſent ambaſſadors into Italy, to congratulate the Romans on 
their ſucceſs, and to enter into an alliance with them; and 
the Romans, in return for this compliment, ſent ambaſſadors. 


into Egypt, where they met with a moſt honourable reception. 
About tour years after this, filver was firſt coined at Rome. 
| The Roman money had hitherto conſiſted only of copper. 5 


All Italy being now reduced under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, and conſequently enjoying a profound tranquillity, the 
fir care of the ſenate was to puniſh the perfidy of the legion, 
which had maſſacred the inhabitants of Rhegium, And taken 
poſſeſſion of their wives and eſtates. As theſe miſcreants ſaw 


| the Roman arms proſpering every where, they began to ap- 


prehend that they ſhould not be ſuffered long to remain un- 


| moleſted, and they therefore prepared for a vigorous defence. 


Beſide the ferocity that was now become natural to them, 


W they relied much on the amity of the Mamertines, and the 


great ſucceſs of their own arms 7 the Carthaginians and 

| ately compelled to drop the 
deſign of attacking their .city. They even, carried their re- 
bellious ſpirit to ſuch a height, that having entered Crotona 
by the aſſiſtance of ſome traitors, they had the preſumption to 


put the Roman garriſon to the ſword, and to demoliſn the | 
| city. Genucius, the conſul, marched againſt theſe rebels. 


Having driven them into their city, he beſieged: them there 
in form. They defended themſelves with the courage of 
lions, as they were altogether deſperate, and had nothing ta 
expect but the moſt cruel kind of death. They even gained 
ſome advantages. over the conſul, and would have reduced 
him to the want of proviſions, if Hiero had not ſupplied him 


| with corn. That prince made 1 war upon the Ma- 


mertines, and their allies, who had been guilty of the ſame 
crime at Meſſina, as they had committed at Rhegium, As. 
much, therefore, out of inclination, as to make his court to 
the Romans, he- aſſiſted the conſul by every means in his 

power. The beſieged being at length reduced to extremity, 
were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Only three hundred 
Roman ſoldiers fell alive into the conſul's hands. The reſt 
were either dead before, or, to avoid the diſgrace of a public 
execution, had fought like lions till they were killed. Genu- _ 
cius immediately cauſed the deſerters and thieves, who N | 
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put in execution, and not one of the culprits was ſuffered to 


ment, if poſſible, more ſevere. Driven out of Rhegium by | 
the very perſons who had formerly been his aceomplices, he 
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fed to Rhegium in great numbers, as to a place of ſafety, h 
be put to death. As to the legionary ſoldiers, he carried them 

with him to Rome, in order that the ſenate might determine 
their fate. The ſentence was ſevere, and ſuitable to the 
atrocity of the crime they had committed. They were firf 
carried to priſon, and were all condemned to be whipt with 
reds, and then to be beheaded. One of the tribunes of the 
people oppoſed this decree of the ſenate ; nevertheleſs it way 


eſcape, Not, however, to terrify the multitude by putting 


them all to death at once, only fifty in a day were executed. 


The ſenate even ifſued. an order, that no one ſhould bury 


them, or go into. mourning on their account. Jubellius, the | 


original author and conductor of this plot, met with a puniſh. 


took refuge at Meſſina, where being ſeized with a violent 
diſorder in his eyes, he applied to a phyſician, who was 
a native of Rheguim, (which Jubellins did not know) and 
© who, glad of ſuch an opportunity of avenging the cauſe of 
lis country, told the Roman, that he was poſſeſſed of a re- 
medy, that would infallibly relieve him, but that it was ex- 
_  tremely violent, and required patience. The hope of a cure 

made Jubellius ſubmit to any thing. The phyſician, accord- 
ingly, applied to his eyes a certain compoſition, in which 


had mixed a confiderable quantity of cantharides, a moſt | 
powerful corroſive, ordering him, at the ſame time, not to take 


off the drefling, till he ſhould return; upon which he imme- 


diately left Meflina.  Fubellius ſoon felt the ſharpeſt and moſt | 


OI Pann, as if burning coals had been held to his eyes, 

nd continued in inexpreſſibſe torments. After having long 
expected the return of the phyſician, he tore off the bandage, 
which had already deprived him of ſight, and left him for the 


© reſt of his life in inſupportable anguiſh. The inhabitants of 


Rhegium were induftriouſly ſought for, and were reſtored to 

the poſſeſſion of their city, together with their laws and liber- 

ties. The execution of theſe criminals gave the Romans as 

: high a character for their inflexible juftice, as they had al- 
teady attained for their invincible bravery. 
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THE wars of the Romans had been hitherto confined io 


3 


Beginning of the FISH PUNIC WAR, to the © 


1 Italy; but now they began to extend to'a greater 


length, and to take in a larger compaſs. The firſt foreign na- 


tion that felt the weight of their arms were the Carthaginians ; 


a people poſſeſſing that part of Africa, which is now called 
Barbary, together with Sardinia, Corfica, the greateſt part 


of Sicily, and other ſmaller iſles. It is more than probable, 


that a jealouſy had Top, ſubſiſted between theſe two ſtates, 


mediate cauſe of the firſt rupture between them was their inter- 


ference in the affairs of the Mamertines, who were then at war 


powerful in the world; but the im- 


with Hiero, one of the kings of Sicily. The Mamertines, find- 


ing themſelves unable to make head againſt Hiero, applied, for | i 
aſſiſtance, both to the Romans and Ca 
thaginians having then ſome troops in the iſland, were the 


rthaginians. The Car- 


firſt to comply with their requeſt. They entered Meſlina, the 


ſcheme which he had lately formed of beſieging the city. 


> Hiero to give up the 


After Hiero's retreat, the Mamertines took courage, and be- 


gan to deliberate on the choice they ſhould make. Some af- 
rmed, that it was neceſſary to put themſelves under the pro- 


tection of the Carthaginians on many accounts, and particu- 


larly as they had admitted their troops into the city. Others 
maintained, that the Mamertines had no leſs to fear from the 


Carthaginians than from Hiero : that it was to run headlong 


into _ flavery, to truſt their defence to a republic that 


had a powerful fleet upon the coaſt of Sicily, and was actually 


in poſſeſſion of a great part of the iſland, and had been long 
endeavouring to make herſelf miſtreſs of the reſt; that, con- 


ſequently, the only choice they could make with ſafety, Was 
to implore the aid of the Romans, a people as invincible in 
war, as faithful in their engagements, who had not a foot of 


land in Sicily, poſſeſſed no fleet, nor any experience in naval 


affairs, and was equally intereſted to prevent either Hiero or 


the Carthaginians from becoming too powerful in Sicily : and 


that laſtly, as they had already ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to 2; 
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could be viewed. On the one hand it appeared ſhameful and 
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implore the protection of the Roman people, it would be offer. 
ing them a kind of inſult to change their reſolution all of 
ſudden, and ſolicit the aſſiſtance of any other nation. 
Walk theſe things were going on at Meſſina, the Roman 
ſenate. conſidered the matter in every poſſible light in which it 


unworthy of the Romans openly to take upon them the de. 

fence of traitors and aſſaſſins. For it is to be obſerved, that 

the Mamertines had been guilty of tke ſame crime that was 

committed by the Roman legion at Rhegium, chat is, they 

had murdered all the males of Meſſina, had married their 

wives, and ſeized upon their property. On the other hand, 

it was of the laſt importance. to put a ſtop to the progreſs of 

the Carthaginians, who, not content with their conqueſts in n 

Africa. and Spain, had made themſelves maſters of all the I P 

| Hands in the neighbourhood of Sardinia and Etruria, and I bet; 

would ſoon undoubtedly get poſſeſſion of the whole of Sicily, _ 
if they were allowed to retain Meſſina. Now the diſtance from n 

this laſt place into Italy was not great; and to leave the en- allo 

trance open was to invite ſo powerful an enemy thither. The 5 

ſenate, beſides, Was offended at the Carthaginians for the aid c | 

they had given the people of Tarentum. Theſe reaſons were WW a5. 
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certainly ſtrong, but they were not ſufficient to de- 
termine the ſenate to undertake the defence of the Ma- 
mertines: motives of juſtice and honour upon this oc- 
caſion prevailed over thoſe of policy and intereſt. The 
people, however, were not ſo ſcrupulous. In an aſſembly, 
Which was ſoon after held, a reſolution was taken to aid the Ma- 
mertines. An army was raiſed for the purpoſe. The com- 
mand of it was given to the conſul Appius. He had the 
ſtreights of Meſſina to paſs. The enterpnze was dangerous, 
or rather indeed raſh, and was, according to all the rules of 
probability, impracticable. The Romans had no fleet; they 
d only boats of a very coarſe conſtruction, and which were 
indeed little better than the canoes of the Indians. The Car- 
haginians, on the other hand, had a fleet well manned, and 
_ conſiſting of a great number of ſhips. _ 


II this dilemma, which would have diſconcerted any other 
man, Appius had recourſe to ſtratagem. Not being able to 

— paſs the ſtraits while the Carthaginian gallies rode there, 
he made a feint of abandoning the enterprize, and marching- 
back to Rome. The enemy believing hin to be really in 
earneſt, immediately 5 and Appius taking advantage 
of their abſence, and of the darkneſs of the night that enſued, 

paſſed the ſtraits without interruption, and arrived in Sicily. 

The place where he landed was not far from che 1 of il 
6 ; | 8 Hliero. 
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Hiero. Appius exhorted his men to, fall upon it inſtantly,” 


aſſuring them, that the enemy being thus taken by ſurprize, 
would be eaſily routed. It happened as he had foretold. 
Hiero, who little dreamed of the Romans being ſo near him, 
had ſcarce time to draw up his troops. His cavalry,, how- 
ever, gained ſome advantage at firſt ; but the Romans attack-_ 
ing the main body of his army, ſoon broke it and put it to 
flight. Appius entered Meſſina in triumph; and taking ad- 
vantage of the conſternation that had now ſeized the enemy, 


he immediately went in queſt of the Carthaginians, whom he 
| ſoon overtook, and entirely defeated ; and Hiero being ap- _ 
a. 


prehenſive for the ſafety of his capital Saracuſe, ſent amba 


dors to the conſul, ſoliciting, a peace, which was granted _ 
him on condition, that he ſhould reſtore to the Romans all the 


places he had taken from them or their allies; that he ſhould 


l et the priſoners free without ranſom ; that he ſhould pay an 


hundred talents of filver to defray the-expences of the war ; 
and that, in conſideration of theſe conceſſions,” he ſhould be 
allowed Syracuſe and all the cities dependant upon it. 
 AsToye, however, ſeemed to be put to the farther progreſs 
of the Romans by their want of a fleet; but this defect they 
ſupplied with a ſpirit and ingenuity that are altogether une. 
ampled. A Carthaginian veſſel, in a ſtorm, happened to be 
driven upon the coaſt of Italy; and this ſerved them as a mo- 
del. They now began to apply themſelves to the building of 
ſhips with incredible  ardour. The. conſuls preſided in this 
new-kind of work ; and the people, animaced by their exhor- 
tations, and ſtill more by their example, exerted themſelves 
with ſo much vigour, that in the ſpace of two months, they _ 
actually raiſed a fleet of no leſs than one hundred and twenty 
veſſels; ſo that, ſays Florus, one might have almoſt 3 


| that theſe were not ſhips built by art, but trees metamorphoſed 


Ar the ſame time they had taken care to inſtru a certain 
number of men to row theſe veſſels. For this purpoſe they had 
placed them upon benches on the ſea fide, and taught them to 


| move their arms as if they had actually been rowing. Every 


thing being now got ready, the fleet put to ſea under the con-. 
duct of Duilius, the conſul, who though greatly inferior to the 
enemy both in number of ſhips, and in naval knowledge, yet 


gained a complete victory, the Carthaginians loſing about | 
fifty of their veſſels, and the undiſturbed ſovereignty of the _ 
fea, which they had hitherto poſſeſſed. _ . _ _ 3 


a 
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Dv1utzys owed, his victory, in a great meaſure, to his own 


prudence and ſagacity; for as his ſhips were very unweildy 


eatly 


m compariſon of thoſe of the enemy, and his men - 
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inferior to theirs in making their evolutions, he invented ; 
kind of grappling iron, by which he boarded their veſſels, aud 


obliged them to come to cloſe quarters; and as the Roman 


excelled all the world in this kind of fighting, their ſucceſ, 


of conſequence, was abſolutely infallible. ' Ihe ſenate were 
ſo overjoyed at this victory, that they not only granted Dy. 
lius the honour of 2 naval triumph (the firſt of the kind that 
had ever been ſeen at Rome), but they hkewiſe decreed, 
that he ſhould be allowed the privilege, whenever he ſupped 
in the city, of being attended with flambeaux and muſic, 
And ſtill farther to expreſs their regard 
to his honour a roftral pillar, ſo called from the beaks of the 


ſhips, in Latin Refra; and this pillar is ſtill landing in 


Rome. gs 


Trx1s Duilius ſeems to have been as happy. in private 
life, as he was ſucceſsful in his public undertakings ; for be. 
ing one day reproached with having a flinking breath, he 


aſked his wife Biblia, why ſhe had not informed him of it 
I thought,” ſaid ſne, it had been the ſame with all men.“ 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the late ſucceſs of the Romans, they 
were abundantly ſenſible, that Sicily could not be conquered 
by any other means than by making a deſcent upon Africa, and 
_ attacking the Carthaginians in the very center of, their do- 
minions. With this view, they -fitted out a fleet of three 


Hundred and thirty ſhips, on board of which they embarked | 


an army of one hundred and forty thouſand men. The con- 
duct of this mighty force was committed to the two :conſuls, 
Regulus and Manlius. The generals immediately ſet fail, 
and were met by the Carthaginians with a fleet ſtill more 
numerous, and men more uſed to the fea. While the fight 
continued at a diſtance, the Carthaginians, by their ſuperior 
hall in naval affairs, ſeemed to have the advantage; but 
when the Romans came to grapple with them, the appearance 
of things was totally changed. The ene | 
ſtantly diſperſed ; thirty of their ſhips were ſunk, and fifty of 
them taken with all their crews. The Romans being now 
maſters of the ſea, continued their courſe towards Africa, 
en which they debarked their land- forces, and ſoon after took 
the city of Clypea, together with twenty thouſand men, who 
were made priſoners of war. „ TELS TTh Foe! 4 
Tre ſenate being informed of theſe great fucceſſes, com- 
manded Manlius to return to Italy with the greateſt part of 
the army, in order to conduct the war in Sicily; and directed 
that Regulus ſhould continue in Africa to proſecute his vic 
EET IT nt 9-07 mn 
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for him, they erected | 


fleet was in- 


, 
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Tu Carthaginians, diſpirited by their late mis fortune, 
ſent ambaſſadors to Regulus, demanding a peace; but this nge 
refuſed to grant them, but upon the hardeſt conditions. 'They 
therefore implored the aid of the Spartans, who ſent them 
Xantippus, one of their ableſt generals. Xantippus, obſery- 
ing that the Carthaginians were much ſuperior to the Romans 
in cavalry, and might derive great advantage from employ- 
ing their elephants, cauſed them to deſcend into the plain, 
where Regulus, who deſpiſed this Spartan captain, was en- 
tirely defeated and made priſoner by the Carthaginians, Wa 
treated him with great inhumanity. Their cruelty and ingrati- 
tude to their deliverer, Xantippus, were {till more inexcuſable ; 
for, envying the glory he had lately acquired, and unable to 
bear the thoughts of owing their ſafety to the Spartans, they 
reſolved to ſend him back to his own country; but, inftead 
of conducting him thither in the manner he deſerved, they 
| murdered him by the way, and threw his body into the 
As Regulus was now taken priſoner in Africa, and his 
army almoſt annihilated, there was an abſolute neceſſity for 
ſending out freſh forces and freſh commanders. Accordingly, - 
the new conſuls, Emilius Paulus and Fabius Nobilior, fet 
fail with a fleet of three hundred and fifty veſſels, and were 
| met near Africa by the Carthaginian navy. A battle imme- 
diately enſued, in which the Romans gained the victory, after 
taking thirty of the enemy's ſhips, and. ſinking a hundred and - 
four of them. The conſuls then took on board the garriſon 
of Clypea, and propoſed returning, without loſs of tame, to 
Sicily ; but before they could reach the coaſts of that iſland, 
a violent tempeſt aroſe, and moſt of their veſſels were either 
daſhed to pieces or were ſwallowed up in the waves. The 
ſhore was all covered with the bodies' of the dead ; both the 
conſuls periſhed on the occaſion ; and the handful of men, 
that had the fortune to eſcape, were kindly received by Hiero, © 
who, after providing them with clothes and other neceſlaries, 
conveyed them ſafe to Meflina. Karthala, the Carthaguman, - 
taking advantage of this misfortune, made himſelf maſter of f 
Agrigentum. _ | 3 
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Bur the Romans were incapable of being diſpirited by any + 

calamities. In about three months after they had built another 

| fect of two hundred and twenty veſſels. They now reduced 

ſome other towns in Sicily. The following ſpring the con- 

ſuls failed with the whole fleet, to Sicily, and afterwards to "Ml 

Africa, but performed nothing worthy of notice. Coming at 

laſt near the leſſer Syrtes, and being 1 nt of thoſe coaſts, 
hh, wh 


they unhappily fell on certain quic here they were in 
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great danger, though they afterwards reached Sicily in a "Ih 
ing condition. Sailing from thence very imprudently toward 
Rome, through the ftraits, they were overtaken by a ſtom, 


and loſt a hundred and fifty ſhips. 


Such a continued ſucceſſion of misfortunes began to dif. | 
courage the Romans, notwithſtanding their invincible ſpirit, } 


The ſenate, therefore, decreed, that no more naval engage. 
ments ſhould be fought ; and that only ſixty veſſels” ſhould be 
kept at ſea, to guard the coaſts of Italy. Theſe marks of de. 


ſpondence coming to the ears of Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian 
general, he laid waſte the whole country about Panormus in 


Sicily; and this he did with the greater eaſe, as Metellus, 
the conſul, would not ſtir out of its walls. He was not, how. 


ever, ſo much off his guard as the Carthaginian imagined; 
for wiſely laying hold of a fair opportunity, he drew up his 
ſoldiers fo very advantageouſly againſt. the elephants, that 
When Aſdrubal ventured to approach the town, he ſuddenly 


marched out, and falling upon him, gave him a dreadful 
overthrow, killing twenty thouſand of his men, and taking 

twenty. ſix of his elephants ; a victory that procured him the 
. ² ͤvl; 8 | IE 


Soo after this the Carthaginians loſt all Sicily, Drepanum 
and Lilybzum excepted, to the latter of which places Aſdru- 


bal eſcaped; but being condemned at Carthage, he was exe- 


cuted: there on his return to it; the uuhappy fate of many a | 


commander of that fierce people. 


By this time the Carthaginians were heartily tired of a 


War, that had involved them in ſo great and ſuch repeated ca- 

lamities, and therefore began to turn their thoughts to- 
Wards a peace. They, accordingly, ſent Regulus, with their 
ambaſſadors, to Rome, to make propoſals for that purpoſe to 


the ſenate. Regulus had been impriſoned five years at Car- 
thage; and before his ſetting out from that city, had been 


> 


obliged to take an oath to return to it in caſe he proved unſuc- 
ceſsful in his endeavours to procure a peace, or at leaſt an ex- 
change of priſoners. On his arrival at Rome, he acquainted 
the ſenate with the motives of his voyage, when being deſired 
to give his opinion freely, he replied, ** that he could not do 


. - fo as a ſenator, becauſe he had loft that chazaQter, ever ſince 
be had fallen into the hands of the enemy; but that he would 


-venture to ſpeak as a private perſon.” This was a very de- 


licate affair, and every one was touched with the misfortunes | 


of ſo great a man, He had only one word to ſay; and that 
would have reftored him to his liberty, his fortune, his dig- 


nity, his wife and children; but that word ſeemed to be in- 
eonſiſtent with the honour” and welfare of his country. He 
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regarded only the ſentiments with which fortitude and great- 
neſs of mind inſpired him. He therefore frankly declared, 
« that an exchange of priſoners ihoald not ſo much as be 
thought of, ſince ſuch an example would be of fatal conſe- - 
quence to the republic: that citizens, who had been fo mean- 
ſpirited as to ſurrender their arms and perſons to the enemy, 
deſerved not the leaſt pity, and were incapable of ever ſerving 
their country: that as to himſelf, he was ſo far advanced in 
years, that his death ought to be conhidered as nothing; 
whereas they had in their hands ſeveral Carthaginian gene- 
rals, in the prime of life, who were capable of doing their 
country great fervice for many years: that he had fo mach of 
the true ſpirit of a Roman, that he could not do any thing that 
was baſe or-diſhonourable ; and did not ſo much fear the tor 
tures of a cruel rack, as the ignominy of an infamous ation; © 
the former touching only the body, but the latter piercing te 
IT was with the utmoſt difficulty that the ſenate gave its aſſent . 

to ſo generous and unparalleled a counſel. The illuſtrious 
| exile, therefore, ſet out from Rome, in order to return to 
Carthage, unmoved either with the deep ſorrow of his friends, 
uu. or the tears of his wife and children, though he was not 1gno- 


rant of the torments that were preparing for him. For when 


* 
— 
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ere. we enemy ſaw him return to Carthage, not only without hav- 
ing ſeconded the views of their ambaſſadors, but likewiſe with = 
the additional guilt (as they thought) of oppoſing them, there 
of a | e EYE 10 2 1 
1 was no kind of torture that they did not inflict upon him. "They © | 
_ impriſoned him for a long time in a dark dungeon, from 


wk whence, after cutting off his eye-lids, they brought him out 
at once, and expoſed him to the beams of the ſun, when its | 

8 heat was the greateſt. They then put him into a kind of 

TY cheft or barrel, ſtuck full of nails, whoſe ſharp points running 

fc. ino his fleſh, kept him in perpetual torment. At length, ' f, 

mo” Wh fir ingenuity had been exhauſted in inventing new methods 

of torture, they nailed him to a croſs, the moſt uſual kind ff 

Gred puniſhment among them; and in that poſture he expire. 

; Tu ſenate being informed of the tragical death of Regu 

lus delivered up ſome priſoners of the greateſt diſtinction to his 

oo vife Marcia, who ſhut them into an armory filled with iron ſpikes, - 

7 where ſhe kept them five days without ſuſtenance, intending _ 

to make them ſaffer tortures that her huſband had undergone, © 

that Boſtar, the Carthaginian, died under the torments; but Hamil- 

car was kept five days longer with the dead body; hav- _- 

ing only ſo much food allowed him, as would keep ife in him 

He few days. The Magiſtrates hearing of this, began to re. 

ad 1 knt ; and giving ſtrict orders, 8 no more e — 
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be uſed in this manner, they ſent the aſhes of Boſtar to Car. 
thage, and treated the reit' of the priſoners with greater 
WWW VVV 
Bor E ſides now took up arms with greater fury than ever, N circi 
At length the Roman perieverance was crowned with ſucceſs, requ 
One victory followed upon the back of another. Fabius Buteo latte 
once more ſnewed them the way to naval victory, by defeat. WW A 
ing a large ſquadron of the enemy's ſhips ; but the conſul Lu. Ron 
tatius gained a victory ſtill more complete, in which the power Wt t! 
of Carthage was totally deſtroyed at ſea, by the loſs of aa nam 
hundred and twenty ſhips. This loſs brought the Carthagi. by h 
nians to ſue for a peace, which the Romans granted, but fill Wl has 
upon the {ame conditions which Regulus had offered at the WM tale 
gates of Carthage. Thele were, that they ſhould lay dow Wh vas 
a thouſand talents of filver, to defray the expences of the war; I &, | 
and ſhould pay two thouſand two hundred more within ten thag 
pyears: that they ſhould evacuate Sicily, and all ſuch iſlands 1 
as they poſſeſſed near it: that they ſhould never make war man 


againſt the allies of Rome, nor come with any veſſels of war the 
Within the Roman territories : and laſtly, that all their pri- foun 
ſoners and deſerters ſaould be delivered up without ranſom.” with 


Theſe conditions the Carthaginians would have rejected at any | arts 
other time; but they were now reduced to ſuch a very low poet 
ebb, that they were glad to accept of them. 3 
Sven was the concluſion of the firſt Punic war, which hrit 

had laſted twenty-four years without interruption. The ob- fron 
ſtinacy of both ſides in contending for empire ſeems to have 
been equal. The ſame greatneſs of foul, in forming as well of { 


as in executing projects, was conſpicuous in both. The Car- 4 
thaginians were certainly ſuperior in their knowledge of naval Ml icen 


affairs; their {kill in building ſhips ; their addreſs and ability Sed. 
in working them ; the experience of their pilots ; their know. inde 


ledge of the coaſts, creeks, roads, and winds; and laflly, Liv 
their inexhauſtible fund of riches, which aroſe from their com- Wi "= 
merce. The Romans were poſſeſſed of none of theſe advan- pan 
tages; but the want of them was more than ſupplied by their Fro 

_ Invincible valour, their zeal for the public good, their love of mod 
their country, and their inſatiable thirſt of praiſe, that made ters 
them bravely undertake the moſt hazardous enterprizes, and cell, 

| mor 


firmly bear up againſt the greateſt misfortunes. ' | 
II is ſurpriſing to ſee a people, fo little acquainted with, or rege 
rather fo totally inexperienced in naval affairs, not only make 
head againſt the moſt expert and moſt powerful nation of the 
world at ſea, but even gain many ſignal victories over them. dep 
No difficulties, nodiſappointments, were capable of diſcourag- 
ing them. They loſt in the courſe of this firſt Punic Ko 
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either in battles or by ſtorms, ſeven hundred g alleys. : The 


They certainly would not have accepted of a peace in the ſame _ 
circumſtances, in which we have juſt ſeen the Carthaginians +. 
requeſt it. A fingle unfortunate campaign diſcourages the 
latter; many do not ſhake the reſolution of the former 


- 
% 


As to the ſoldiers, there is no compariſon between thoſe of 
to the latter in bravery. As to the generals, Hamilcar, ſur- 
named Barcas, was undoubtedly the moſt diſtinguiſhed, both 
by his valour and conduct. During all this war, no general 


has appeared on the fide of the Romans, whole extraordinary 
talents can be conſidered as the cauſe of victory; ſo that it 


was ſolely by the conſtitution of the ſtate, and, if we may ſay 


ſo, by her national virtues, - that Rome triumphed-over Car- 

thage. . N . 1 
Tus war being ended between the Carthaginians and Ro- 

mans, a profound peace enſued, and, in about ſix years after, 


foundation of the city. The Romans being now in friendſhip 
with all the world, began to turn their attention towards the 
arts of peace; and they particularly applied to the ſtudy of 
poetry, the firſt liberal art which riſes in every civilized na- 

tion, and the firſt alſo that decays. Horace tells us, that the 
firſt dramatic entertainments of the Romans took their rife 
from the rude jeſts that paſſed between the peaſants at cele- 


| brating their harveſt homes. Theſe were followed by a kind 
of ſports, called Feſcennini, in which a ſet of debauched 


actors invented their own parts, and where raillery and ob- 
ſcenity ſupplied the place of humour. After theſe came tra- 


gedy and comedy, which were borrowed from the Greeks: _ 
indeed the firſt dramatic poet of Rome, whoſe name was 
Livius Andronicus, was by birth a Grecian. His example 


was followed above five years by Nævius, a native of Cam- 
pania, who was the-firſt Roman that attempted. the drama. 
From that time forward they laboured upon the Grecian 


model; and though they were never able to rival their maſ- 5 


ters in this kind of poetry, they yet equalled, and even ex- 
celled them in many others of an equally pleaſing and ſtill 
more inſtructive nature. This was particularly the caſe with 


regard to elegy, paſtorals, and didaQic compoſitions ; and as 


to ſatire, it was a kind of poetry rg of their own in- 


vention, and which they carried at the ſame time to-ſuck a 


degree of perfection, as, in the opinion of the beſt judges, to 
remain unrivalled in it even to this day. 5 
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conſtancy of the Romans may be eaſily known from hence. 8 I 


Rome and thoſe of Carthage; the firſt being infinitely ſuperior 


the temple of Janus was ſhut for the ſecond time fince th - 
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_  InTEexr, however, as the Romans now were upon in- 
Proving themſelves in the arts of peace, they were not unming. 
ul of the art of war, which had hitherto been their only, aul 
ſtill continued to be their principal profeſſion; and the ft 
people that provoked them to reſume their arms were the 
Illyrians, a nation inhabiting that part of Europe which i 
now called Dalmatia. This pe _ having committed depre. 
dations upon ſome of the trading ſubjects =, Rome, ambaſſa lo, 
were ſent to demand ſatisfaction; ; ad Teuta, queen of the 
Country, was ſo far from complying with the requeſt, that fit 
even cauſed one of the ambaſſadors to be put to death. Ty 
revenge ſuch a barbarous deed, which was at once an inj 
And inſult, the Romans declared war againſt her, and ſoon 
| reduced her to ſuch extremity, that ſhe was glad to agree ty 
a peace upon condition of yielding up to the Romans the 
ere part of her territories, paying a tribute for the ref, 
and engaging not to fail beyond the river Lifſus with more 
than two barks, and thoſe too unarmed. 
Tux next people, that drew upon them the reſentment of 
the Romans, were the Gauls. Theſe barbarians, imagining 
that the Romans either had made, or intended to make en. 
_ Eroachments on their territories, poured into Italy, to the 
number of fifty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe; 


and laying all waſte around them with fire and ſword, 1 

vanced to within three days journey of Rome. They were the 
there met by two armies, commanded by the conſuls and a e 
8 and being thus ſarrounded on all hands, and ſuddenly an 
ttacked, they ſuffered a total and moſt terrible overthrow : nan 
forty thouſand of them were left dead upon the field, and lofle 
about ten thouſand taken priſoners. Soon after, another vic- rat 

' tory was gained over the fame enemy, by Claudius Marcellus, Wt ule 
who killed their king, Viridomarus, with his own hand, and am 
thus obtained the /pol/ia opima, or regal ſpoils, the third that Wi to © 
bad been acquired fince the foundation of the city. Ror 
Arx this period the ſecular games were celebrated for the I 

— third time. They continued three days. On the firſt, after tb 
the people had been at the capitol to offer the victims, they ved 
returned to the Campus Martius, where they folemnized na. 
3 in honour of Apollo and Diana. On — ſecond, the noble Th 
matrons, at a certain hour, went to the capitol, and ſang hiſt 
Hymns in honour of ſupiter. On the third, which was the Wil we 

” ak day of the entertainment, 3 young boys, and de 
as many girls, fung, in the temple o allatine Apollo hymns ” 
Y 


and verſes, in Greek and Latin, to implore the protection of 


3 deities, in whoſe Homdur — lacrifces were bar” 


— 


ly inflitated, for the city of Rome. It may not be im- 
roper to obſerve, that the famous fecular poem of Horace, 
as compoſed for this laſt day, in the ſecular games celebrated 
. nr CO 
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HE Carthaginians had concluded a peace with the 
Romans, not from any conviction of the equity of the 
terms upon which it was granted, but merely from an in- 
ability to carry on the war. As ſoon, therefore, as they _ 
were in a condition to reſume their arms, they eagerly did 

ſo, and that too with the greater alacrity in conſequence of 

the advice that was given them by Hannibal. 
Tx1s man ſeerged to po 


poſſeſs an hereditary antipathy to 

the Romans; for his father, Hamilcar, had carried him ta 

[the altar when but ſeven years of age, and made him takes 

an oath that he would never be in friendſhip with the Ro- 

mans, but would embrace every opportunity of revenging the 

loſſes and diſgraces they had brought upon his country. TO 

gratify this, which ſeemed to be his ruling paſſion, he now _ 

uled all his influence to make the Carthaginians take up 

arms, and having gained his point, he inſtantly laid fhege 
1212 in Spain, Which was then in alliance with the 

omans. 5 Ts JJ oy oO 

r the Tus Romans ſent ambaſſadors to Carthage, to complain of 

after I tis infraction of the peace; and not being able to obtain any 

they WH 'edrefs, they forthwith declared war againſt the Carthagi- 5 
ames mans, who, in return, denounced hoſtilities againſt them. 4 
zoble . This is one of the moſt memorable wars to be found in 
ſang hitory, whether we conſider the ſtrength and reſources of the 
s the wo ſtates, which were certainly then tae moſt powerful in 
and e world; the abilities of the generals on both fides, by 
m Wi om it was carried on; the variety of fortune, with which 
on of vas attended; and the final termination of it, which was +» 
ticu- n favour of that people, who ſeemed at one time to be „ 
larly veareſt to deſtruction; for Rome was certainly in greater 1 
= Eee r ww 
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danger after the battle of Cannæ, than ever Carthage yy diffe 
during the continuance of this war. 
| Hanx1BaL having taken Saguntum before the Roman i Ital) 
could come to its relief, refolved to carry the war into Ita ed 

ütſelf, and thus ſurpriſe and overwhelm the enemy by tie clout 

| boldneſs of his enterprizes. Accordingly having croſſed te and 

Pyrenean mountains with an army of fifty thouſand foot an geth 

nine thouſand horſe, and traverſed Gaul, which was then: 2'** 

very wild and uncultivated country, he came to the foot of coul 

the Alps. Theſe he iaftantly determined to paſs, notwith. Wl Tha 

- Randing it was the beginning of winter. This was looks! und: 

| upon as an impraQicable project; but nothing was impoſſible Wl *** 

to a man of Hannibal's genius; for perhaps he poſſeſſed in Tha 

his own perſon a greater aſſemblage of thoſe qualities that verl 

- £O to the forming of a hardy ſoldier and ſkilful general tha MW de 
ever was attained by any other perſon, = —} 

Oy! his firſt appearance in the field, he inftantly engage! be! 

the love and affection of all the ſoldiers. The vetzrans in whe 

particular thought they ſaw revived in him the very pictur WW ** 
gaand image of their old general, Hamilcar; the ſame fes. pal 


tures, the ſame martial vigour, the ſame vivacity of loc. 41 
1 Bur this bodily reſemblance of his father ſoon became lr 
tte leaſt circumſtance that rivetted him in the good will of . 


the army. No one excelled, or even equalled him in obey- bek 
ning his ſuperiors; nor in commanding thoſe who were beloy 0 
. - hum. - So that it was difficult to ſay, whether the generals or _ 
F- _ the ſoldiers loved him moſt. If any enterprize was to be 
executed, that required, courage, Hannibal was the man 
pitched upon for the purpoſe ; the ſoldiers were never © WM '* 

. . confident of ſucceſs as when they fought under his direc- Wi 


tion. None had more bravery in encountering danger; none mY 
more dexterity in delivering himſelf from it. No fatigue Wl 4 
could exhauſt his body; no misfortune depreſs his mind. * 
Equally patient of heat and of cold, he took food only to 2 
ſupport nature, not to gratify the caprices of taſte. He knew He 

no diſtinction of night and day for his hours of labour or ref; 
the greateſt part. of his time he employed in buſineſs; the be 


reſt he gave to repoſe: and then he ſought neither a ſoft bed, 

nor freedom from noiſe, to procure a ſound fleep. He ws A 
often ſeen in a ſoldier's caſſock, lying upon the 1 

amongſt the ſentinels, and at the places where the guards were 

poſted. He was at once the beſt foot ſoldier and the bet 

horſeman in the army. He was, always the firſt that advanced I g. 
to battle, and the laſt that returned from it. = * 
Up the conduct of ſuch a general, his men believed 
themſelves capable of achieving any enterprize, 33 
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gether, and ſaid, That having to that day confronted the 


reateſt dangers with them, he could not conceive whence _ 


could ariſe the terror, with which they ſeemed to be ſeized, 
That during the many years they had ſerved under his father, 
under his brother-in-law, Aſdrubal, (who had married his 


ſilter) and under himſelf, they had always been victorious. 
That they had paſſed the Ibervs, with a view to deliver the uni- 
verſe from the tyranny of the Romans, and to extirpate from 
| | That then 
none of them thought the way too long, though it were to 


the earth the very name of that haughty people. 


be from one extremity of the world to the other. That now, 


| when they had marched the greateſt part of it; had paſſd 
the Pyrenees, in the midſt of the moſt ſavage nations; had 
paſſed the Rhone, and ſtemmed the waves of that rapid 
| niver, in fight of ſo many thouſand Gauls, who had in vain 
diſputed the paſſage with them: now, when they found them 

ſelves cloſe to the Alps, of which the fide oppoſite to that 
before them was part of Italy, they wanted ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion. What opinion, then, did they form of the Alps! Did _ 
they believe them to be any thing but high mountains? That 


though they were higher than the Pyrenees, there certainly 


was no land that touched the ſky, or was not to be paſſed by 


mankind. That it was certain the Alps were inhabited; 


that they were cultivated, and ſubſiſted men, and other ani- 


mals, to whom they had given birth.” | 
Tux foldiers were ſo tranſported with this ſpeech, that 


they would hardly allow Hannibal time to conclude ; but 


holding up their hands altogether, they declared their fixed 


reſolution of following wherever he thought proper to lead. 


He accordingly fixed upon the next day for his departure; 


and then ſetring out, he began to aſcend the mountains, =D 
ſlowly, and with great difficulty, his pro: 


which he did very | 
greſs being inter-upted not only by the ſteepneſs of the road, 


but likewiſe by repeated petty attacks he met with from the 


mountaineers. ; Es . 
Ar length, however, he reached the ſummit, after having 


dicult, and ſeemingly unſurmountable, and they therefore 
| ;efolved to follow his directions in forcing their way into 
Italy, even över thoſe mountains, whoſe heads were cover- _ 
ed with eternal ſnow, and appeared to be buried in the 
clouds. Hannibal, however, perceiving ſome ſigns of fear 
and diffdence among many of his ſoldiers, called them to- 


5 — 


encountered and overcome a number of hardſhips. It was 


then about the end of October, and abundance of ſnow had 
lately fallen, which covered all the roads, and very much 
troubled and diſcouraged the ſoldiers. Hannibal perceived 


5 
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it; and Ropping upon an eminence, from whence all Italy 
might be. ſeen, he ſhewed them the fertile. countries watered 
by the Po, where they were almoſt arrived, adding, that they 
had now only one flight effort to make; that a battle or two 
would ſoon put a period to all their labours, and would enrich 
them for ever, by making them maſters of the capital of the 
Reman dominions.. _ 5 e 535 
Tx1s diſcourſe, full of ſuch argeeable hopes, inſpired the 
troops with freſh alacrity. They accordingly continued their 
march with tolerable ſpirit ; but met with more difficulty 
and danger in deſcending the mountains than they had done 
in coming up them; for it is to be obſerved, that the de. 
___ clvity of the Alps is much greater on the fide of Italy than 
on that of Gaul. They could hardly find any thing but 
broken, crooked, and ſlippery ways; fo that the ſoldier; 
Could not keep their feet in walking, nor ſtop themſelves 
when they 3 a falſe ſtep, but fell againſt and threw down 
one another. In a little time they arrived at a place more 
difficult than any they had yet paſſed. The ſoldiers, though | 
without arms or baggage, were ſcarce able to get down, b. 
feeling for, and laying hold of the buſhes and brambles, that 
grew there, with their feet and hands. The place was en- 
tremely ſteep of itſelf, but was rendered more ſo by a late 
falling in of the earth, in conſequence of which there was a 
recipice before them of above a thouſand feet in depth, 
15a therefore, the cavalry ſtopt ſhort. Hannibal, ſur- 
priſed at their fland, ran thither, and ſaw, that it was abſo- 
utely impoſſible to go on. He had once ſome thoughts of 
taking a long compaſs; but that was found to be equally im- 
ar RY As ſome few days before new ſnow of no great 
depth had fallen upon the old, the feet, piercing it, ſupported 
themſelves with eaſe. But when this new ſnow was melted, 
by the paſling of the firſt troops and beaſts of burthen, the 
reſt had nothing to march upon but ice, where every thing | 
was ſlippery ; where there was no hold for the feet; and 
where, in. caſe of the leaſt falſe ſtep, in which the hands and 
knees might be neceſſary for getting up on one's legs, there was 
no longer either branches or roots to lay hold of. Add to this, 
that the horſes ſtriking the ice hard, in order. to keep their 
footing upon it, plunged their feet into it in ſuch a manner, 
that they could not draw them out, and continued there as if 
cCatched in a gin. It was therefore time to have recourſe 
—: —ß̃ ̃ ß 4. ie, ton 
 Hanxi1szaL choſe to make his army encamp, and re 
itſelf for ſome time, upon the ſummit of this hill, which was 
broad enough, after the ground was cleared, and the m | 
- TS a. + TEmoveu, 
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remoyed, which colt a great deal of pains, - A way was af. ; 


terwards cut by his order through the ſolid rock, and that 


ork performed with amazing vigour and diſpach. To open. 

and enlarge this way, all the trees round it were cut down, _ 
and as fait as that was done, the wood was laid round ths” 
rock, after which it was ſet on fire. © Happily the wind was. 


very high, which ſoon kindled a-vaſt flame, ſo that the r ock 8 be 


itſeif became as red as the fire around it. Hannibal then, if 
we may believe Livy, cauſed vinegar to be poured” upon it, 
which infinuating itſelf into the clifts of the roek, ſplit it by 
the force of the fire, and calcined, and ſoftened it. In this _ 
manner, taking a compaſs ſo as to abridge the declivity, a 
way was cut along the rock that afforded an eaſy paſſage for © 
the troops, baggage, and even elephants. Four days were 
employed in this work. The beaſts of burthen died of hun- 
ger; for there was nothing to ſubſiſt them on the mountains, 
which were entirely covered with ſnow. ' At length the army 
arrived at fertile, cultivated places, which ſupplied the horſes: 
with plenty of forage, and the men with all kind of provi-- 
hons. In this manner Hannibal arrived in Italy, after hav-. _ 
ing ſpent fifteen days in paſſing the Alps, and five months in 


his whole march from Spain to his quitting theſe mountains. 


His army was now greatly reduced in ts numbers, not amounts. _ 
ing to above one half of what it was when he firſt ſet out. © 
As ſoon as it was known at Rome, that Hannibal was 
crofling the Alps, Scipio was ſent to oppoſe him. The two 
armies came in fight of each other near the river Ticinus 
in Lombardy. Before they engaged, Hannibal thought it ne- 
cefary to harangue his army; but in order to be the better 
underſtood by men of ſuch groſs apprehenſions, he ſpoke to 
their eyes firſt, before he would addreſs himſelf to their ears: 

and did not think of purſuading them by reaſons, till he had E 


| prepared them for it by objects. He gave arms to many of 


the mountaineers whom he had taken on the Alps, and made 
them fight two and two in fight of his army; promiſing 


liberty and a complete ſuit of armour, with a war-horſe, to: 
ſuch of them as came of victorious. The joy, with which: 


thoſe barbarians ran to fight, On ſuch A condition, gave Han- | 2 
nidal an opportunity of preſenting to his troops a more hvely 
picture of their own ſituations, which, leaving them no means 


| of going back, laid them under an abſolute neceſſity of con- 


quering or dying, in order to avoid the miſeries and diſgraces 
prepared for thoſe who ſhould be baſe enough to: yield before 
the Romans. He ſet before their eyes the mighty objects 
they had in view, the conqueſt of all Italy, and the plunder 
of Rome itſelf, by which they would acquire not only im- 
PL menſe 


maſters, who believed that every thing was to yield to them, 


„ . 
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menſe wealth, but immortal glory. As to what regarde 
him perſonally, he' ſcorned to compare with a general 
only fix months ſtanding, (ſo he filed Scipio) himſelf, who 
had been almoſt born, at leaſt nurtured and brought up in the 
tent of his father Hamilcar ; | who had been conqueror gf 
Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabitants of the Alps, and, what 
was ſtill more, of the Alps themſelves. He excited their in. 
dignation againſt the inſolence of the Romans, who had pre. 
ſumed to demand, that himſelf, and the ſoldiers, who had 
taken Saguntum, ſhould. be delivered up to them; and he in. 
"flamed their reſentment againſt the pride of thoſe imperious 


and that. they had a right to preſcribe laws to the whole 


_ Scip1o ſeems to have entertained too mean an opinion of | 
his antagoniſt. The conſequence” was. that he ſuffered a de- 
feat, himſelf being wounded in the action, and even his life 

expoſed to the moſt imminent danger; but he was ſaved by 

the bravery of his ſon Scipio, (afterwards the famous 
Scipio Africanus) who then made his firſt campaign, and waz 

only in the ſeventeenth year of his age. Hannibal, having 4 

gained this firſt victory, took the moſt prudent precautions to | 

increaſe his army. With this view, he gave orders to ſpare 


the poſſeſſions of the Gauls, while depredations were permitted + 
upon thoſe of Rome; and this ſo pleaſed that ſimple people, 1 
that they declared for him in great numbers, and flocked to his * 
ftandard with alacrit x. . f 


Tx ſecond battle was fought upon the banks of the river 
Trebia. Hannibal, being appriſed of the natural impetuo- Wl ; 
ity of the Romans, of which he availed himſelf in almoſt 
every engagement, had ſent off a thouſand horſe, each with 
a foot foldier behind, to croſs the river, to ravage the enemy's | 
Country, and provoke them to engage. The Romans quickly 
routed this force, and happy had it been for them if they 
had been fatisfied with that advantage. But Flaminius, the 
conſul, who commanded them, (the other conſul, Scipio, not 
yet being ſufficiently recovered of his wound to appear in the 
field) was eager to bring on a general engagement, and diſ- 
zinguiſh himſelf by ſome ſignal exploit before the expiration 
of his office. He accordingly ordered his men to purſue the 
runaways acroſs the river, which they did; but no ſooner had 
they arrived upon the oppoſite bank, than they perceived the 
whole Carthaginian army regularly drawn up, and ready to 
receive them. The conſequence was ſuch as might have been 
expected. The Romans were routed at the very firlt onſet, 
Many of them were killed in the action; more periſhed in 
\* © Tepalling 
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repaſſing the river; the reſt with great difficulty forced their 


bg: of ” lacentia, which -was at no great diſtan cee. 


Han NIB AL paſſed the winter in Gallia Ciſalpina, where 
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he treated the priſoners of war in a very different manner, 


according to their being Romans or allies. The former he 
kept in priſon, and ſcarce allowed them the neceſſaries of 
life; whereas he acted with all poſſible lenity towards the lat- 
ter, He aſſembled them one day, and told them, that he 
did not come thither to make war upon them, but on the 
contrary to defend them againſt the Romans; that therefore, 
if they underſtood their own intereſt, they ought to eſpouſe 
his cauſe, as he had paſſed the Alps with no other view than 
to reſtore them to their liberties, and enable them to recover 
thoſe places, of Which the Romans had deprived them. He 
then ſent them home to their reſpective countries without 
ranſom. This, however, was not done from a ſpirit of ge- 
neroſity, as he pretended, but with the artful deſign of de- 
taching them from the Romans, and inducing them to declare 
in his favour. e | En” 


Ix was in the ſame winter-quarters, that Hannibal employed 5 
a very ingenious device to ſecure his own perſon. As his 


army was compoſed of men picked out of different nations, 


and who followed him merely from the hopes of plunder, he 


was juſtly apprehenſive, left when theſe hopes began to ceaſe, 
they might be tempted not only to deſert his ſtandard, but even 


to form deſigns againſt his life. To protect himſelf, therefore, 


from this imminent danger, he cauſed dreſſes to be made for 
perſons of all ages; and wearing ſometimes one of theſe, and 
ſometimes another, diſguiſed himſelf ſo frequently and fo art- 


fully, that not only thoſe who ſaw him merely going back- 
_ wards and forwards, but even his moſt intimate friends, could 
hardly diſtinguiſh him from any other perſon. - + 


HAN NIBAL knowing that the ſpirits of his men could only 
be kept up by a continued ſeries of action, and a ſucceſſion of 
victories, determined to go in queſt of the Roman army. But 
this, he plainly ſaw, could not be done without marching 


through the marſhes of Cluſium, which were extremely difh- 
cult to paſs at all times, but 
they had been lately overflow 


rticularly at that period, as 
a | by the river Anio. The dif- 
ficulty, however, of any undertaking; provided it was at all 
practicable, was only a ſtronger recommendation to Hannibal. 


He accordingly entered the marſhes; and after ſpending four 


days and three nights in crofliing them, during which neither 
be nor his men had an oppor of taking the leaſt repoſe, _ 


through the enemy's ranks, and effected their eſcape to 
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and he neee. of the ſight of one of his eyes 955 
defluxion that fell upon it, he at laſt reached the other fide. 


Hs chen employed every art to provoke the Conſul Flami. 
nius to a battle; and as this general was naturally of a hot 
andi ſiery temper, he was eaily drawn into the ſnare which | 


Hannibal had laid for him. He was tempted to enter a 

valley, which lay between the lake T hraſymene and ſome 
neighbouring halls ; and Hannibal attacking him in that ſitu- 
ation, not only put him to flight, but killed fifteen thouſand 
of his men, and took fix thouſand priſoners : the reſt, amount. 


ing to about ten thouſand, made their eſcape to Rome. "The 


Conſul himſelf periſhed in the action. 
Tux news of this third defeat excited the greateſt terror and 
conſternation at Rome; but after the people had, in ſome mea- 


- fare, recovered their ſpirits, the ſenate reſolved to create a 


dictator ; and the chance fell upon Fabius Maximus, a man of 


great _ with a happy mixture of caution. He kney 
that the on 


ſuch lance from home was rather by harraſſing than fight- 
ing them. Accordingly he always encamped on the higheſt 


_ | 1grounds, inacceſſible to the enemy's cavalry. Whenever they 
moved he watched their motions, ſtraitened their quarters, cut 


off their proviſions, and, without ever eg to a battle, k 


them in perpetual alarm. This cautious conduct of Fabius | 


got him the ſurname of Cana. 
HAN N EAIL intending to march for 88 was by a miſ- 
take of his guide conducted to Cafilinum near Campania. He 
there entered a valley ſurrounded with hills, and Fabius ſecing 
the advantage he had now over him, ſent four thouſand men 
to ſeize the paſs, while he himſelf with the reſt of his army 


took poit on the riſmg grounds on the fide of the road. In 


5 5 this dichculty Iannibal had recourſe to a very fi ſingular, but 


at the ſame time a very ſucceſsful ſtratagem. He ordered 


- ſmall'bundles of wine-branches and other dry wood to be tied 
to the horns of two thouſand oxen, and the bundles being ſet 


on fire, he cauſed the cattle to be driven towards the enemy. 
Theſe toffing their heads, and running up- the ſides of the 


mountains, ſeemed to fill whole neighbouring foreſts with fire; 

While the ſentinels that were placed to guard the entry into 
the defile, ſeeing ſuch a number of flames advancing towards 
their poſt, fled in conſternation, imagining that the whole 


Carthaginian army was coming to attack them. By this ſtra- 


tagem Hannibal drev / off his forces, and eſcaped, though not 
| Rowan loſs, e RN rear Bn e cut * by the 
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ſueceſsful way of oppoſing the Cathaginians at 
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Tux ROMAN HISTORY.” "wx 1 
As Fabius had now occaſion to return to Rome, he ſtricix 
enjoined Minucius Rufus, his maſter of horſe, not to venture 
an engagement during his abſence, Minucius, however, who: - 
had a high opinion of his own abilities, was ſo far from obey=.. ñ x= 
ing this order, that he attacked a body of the Carthaginians, ..” 
and gaining ſome advantage over them, rendered. himſelf _ * 
thereby ſo very Popular at Rome, that the people gave him 
an equal authority with the dictator, who was now aceuſed - 
being too timorous, and even charged with downright. . - |! 


cowardice.  —» e 1 „%%% oO NT 
Mixucius having received, as he imagined, this merited : - 
reward of his military talents; reſolved to embrace the firſt. — 
opportunity of br 26 them in a more ſignal manner. e. 
cordingly ſoon after the return of Fabius, he ventured with 
that part of the army, he commanded, to attack the Carta 
ginians, but with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that he was juſt upon the. _ -- 
point of being defeated, when Fabius very ſeaſonably ftept - 
in to his relief, and ſaved him from the diſgrace he had like. - 
to have incurred. Minucius, who, though naturally forward 37 
and aſſuming, was by no means deficient in good ſenſe, was 
ſo ſtruck with this proof of the ſuperiority of Fabius both in 
military knowledge and in greatneſs of mind, that he inſtantix 
reſigned the high authority with which che people had lately 
inveſted him, and returned to his original ſtation of maſter of 
the hort. SEELEY 
Fazius was how ovliged to reſign his ditatorſhip,. the 
time for which he had been choſen being expired. He was 
ſucceeded in the command of the army by the two new conſuls. 
Emilius Paulus and Terentius Varro; the former a perſon ß 
great wiſdom, valour, and experience; the latter -a raſh, _ 
headftrong, and inconſiderate man, with nothing but his 
wealth to recommend him to public favour. Fabius was abu 
dantly ſenſible of che danger that might ariſe to the republic 
from the conduct of two generals of ſuch oppoſite characters; 
and he therefore endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to prevent 
it by addrefling Emilius in the following term. 


a A 


I. you had a colleague like yourſelf, which I wiſh indeet 
yon had; or if. yourlelf were like your colleague, which obůn 
certainly are not; it would be in vain for me to ſpeak to you. 
| For two good conſuls would not need my advice, in order to 
their taking proper meaſures for the: advantage of the com- 
monwealth ; and two bad generals, far from following my 

| counſels, would not ſo much as hear. But knowing the die. 

rence between you and Varro, I addreſs myſelf to you only; | 
and I am very much afraid, chat as good a citizen, and as 

able a captain as you are, you will in vain endeavour to ſup- 


port 


. 1 
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port the commonwealth while it is ſo ill ſupported by your 

- — colleague. Both the good and bad meaſures, that are taken, 

will have the ſanction of conſular authority. For, do not de. dit 
ceive yourſelf, Emilius; you muſt expect to find a no leſs in- 

ſuperable bar to your ſucceſs in the perſon | of Varro, than in pe 

that of Hannibal; and I do not know, whether the former 


Will not prove a more formidable opponent to you than the latter, 5 
Vou will have to do with the one only in the field of battle; hr 
11 with the latter you will have to ſtruggle at all times and in {el 

all places. Againſt Hannibal you will have the ſupport of 75 
our legions; Varro will attack you with your own ſoldier. 0 
We know what the imprudence of Flaminius has coſt the com. 7 
monwealth. If Varro put his deſign in execution, and give th 
battle, as ſoon as he ſees the enemy, either I am entirely js. 8 
norant of the art of war, and know neither Hannibal nor the 0 
Carthaginians, or there will ſoon be a place in Italy more fa- di 


mous for our defeat than the lake of Thraſymenus. 
« I can affirm, without fearing the imputation of vain 
glory, that the only means for foiling the deſigns of Hannibal, 
is to purſue the method I obſerved in making war againſt 


him. Nor is this to be judged of by the event, (which is the A 
inſtructor of fools) but by reaſon, and which has been, and ” 
always will and muſt be the ſame, while things continue in the MF , 

- fame ſituation. We are carrying on war 1n the heart of Italy, 5 
in the very boſom of our country. We are ſurrounded on all g 
ſides by our citizens and allies. They aſſiſt us with men and ti 
horſes, with arms and proviſions: we have too many proofs 1 


of their zeal and fidelity to be capable of entertaining a doubt 
on that head. We every day become more ſtrong, more pru- fi 
dent, more reſolute, and more experienced. Hannibal, on the 


7 


contrary, is in a foreign and a hoftile country, ſeparated from lc 
his own by great tracts of land and water. He has not a city t 
that will receive him within its walls, nor any fund upon f. 
which he can rely. He lives from day to day upon what he l 
can procure by plunder. He has ſcarce been able to preſerve t 
a third part of the troops, with which he croſſed the Iberus. F 


Famine has deſtroyed more of them than the ſword; and he 
knows not how to ſubſiſt the few that remain. Can it then f 
be doubted, that by protracting the war, we muſt ruin an 
enemy that grows weaker every day, and who receives no 
ſupplies either of men, money, or proviſions. How long has 
he been dancing about the walls of Geraunium, and defend- 
ing that miſerable fortreſs, as if it were the walls of Carthage. 
But not to propoſe to you only my own example, you know 
in what manner the laſt conſuls, Atilius and Servilius, eluded 


all his efforts by keeping on the defenſive. = 


- 


« Tyr 
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Tax ROMAN HISTORY, 135 
« Ta1s, Paulus Emilius, is the only method you have of 


ſaving the republic. But unhappily you will find greater 


| difficulty. from your own people than from the enemy, in 
putting it in practice. The Romans defire the ſame 2 as 

| the Carthaginians, and Varro is of the fame opinion with Han- 
nibal. Vou therefore ſingly have two generals to reſiſt, and 
e know how to deſpiſe the idle 


you will do it effectually, i 
talk and opinions of men; and if you neither ſuffer your- 


| ſelf to be dazzled by the vain glory of your colleague, nor 


terrified by the groundleſs accuſations they will endeavour 


to bring againſt you. It is commonly ſaid, that truth may 
ſometimes, and even too ph ans pa; an eclipſe ; but 


that it is never totally extinguiſhed. To know how to de- 
ſpiſe glory upon a proper occaſion, is the means of acquir- 
ing the moſt ſolid fame. Suffer your prudence to be called 
timidity, your wiſe circumſpection ſlowneſs and inaQuvity, 
and your ability in the art of war incapacity and cowardice. 


J had rather a wiſe enemy ſhould fear you, than fooliſh citi- _ 
zens praiſe you. Hannibal will deſpiſe you, if he ſees you 
venture upon every thing, and fear you, if he ſees you do no- 


thing raſhly. Upon the whole, I am not for your continuing 


entirely inactive, but would have all your enterprizes to be 


guided by reaſon, and not left to chance. Be always pre- 
pared for every event. Be always armed, and ever upon your 


guard. Never let {lip a favourable opportunity, nor ever give 


the enemy one for taking you by ſurprize. If you proceed 


with deliberation, you will ſee clearly what you are about, 


and all your undertakings will be crowned with ſucceſs; but 
from hurry and confuſion rum muſt enſue. 5 
Aulus, of his own accord, was ſufficiently diſpoſed to fol- 
low this advice of Fabius, which he plainly perceived to be 
the beft that could be given; and he ſtrictly obſerved it, as 


far as depended upon him. On the day, when it fell to his - - 


lot to command the army, he ſtudiouſſy avoided every thing 
taat could bring on an engagement. But the caſe was very 
different with his colleague Varro, who no ſooner, in his turn, 
received the command of the forces, than he gave the ſignal 
for battle; and the event was ſuch as might have been ex- 


pected,  - | 


Tax Romans were defeated with the moſt terrible ſlaughter: 


fifty thouſand of them were left dead upon the ſpot ;- and the 


number of Knights that periſhed was ſo great, that Hannibal 4 


is ſaid to have ſent to Carthage three buſhels of gold rings, 
taken from the fingers of thoſe of this order. This, which 


was one of the moſt terrible defeats that ever the Romans ſuſ- 


tained, was called the battle of Cannz, from a town of that 


> 7 7 
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name in the neighbourhood of which it was 4 Such lite 
was the carnage the C arthaginians committed even after the mul 
victory was gained, that Hannibal was obliged to reſtrain WM the) 
their fury, by calling out to them ſeveral times, Stop, ing 
ſoldiers, ſpare the vanquiſhed.” _ the 
— ZAm1L1vs, though wounded in the beginning of the ation, will 
continued for a long time to perform all the duties of a great and 
captain, till at length victory having entirely declared in fa. vet 
vour of the Carthaginians, thoſe who had fought around hin, Wl 72 
abandoned him, and fled; unable to keep his horſe any longer, ni 
be was forced to diſmount. It was in theſe deplorable cir. the 
cumſtances that one Lentulus, a military tribune, flying on ſuc 
horſeback from the enemy, who at ſome diſtance purſued him, dhe 
found Amilius ſitting upon a ſtone all covered over with T8 
blood, and waiting for the coming up of the purſuers. 
* Fmilius,” cried the generous tribune, . you, at leaft, are 
guiltleſs of this day's laughter: Take my horfe, and fly.” 
« I thank thee, Lentulus,” cried the dying conful, all is 
over; my part is choſen. Go and tell the ſenate. to fortify 
Rome againſt the approach of the conqueror. Tell Fabius, 
that Æmilius, while living, ever remembered his 3 and, 
now dyi oves it. While he was yet ſpeaking, the 
enemy 5 and Lentulus, at ſome n 2 the the 
conſul expire, feebly fighting in the midſt of hundreds. Ass to 
the other conſul, Varro, he antes, Rome with the ſhatter- 
ed remains of the army; and inſtead of being reproached wich 
| his raſknebs, which had been the real cayſe of the late cala- 
mity, he was folemnly thanked by the ſenate and people, 
4 for not having deſpaired of the .commonwealth.” Such was. 
eue lofty and unconquered fpirit of thoſe ancient Romans, that 
Ly 5 always roſe 1 in Proportion to their diſ- 
r 
des, however, was the dnexal confienadbs; that many 
be; gan to entertain thoughts of abandoning their country, 
ſettling elſewhere. This was particularly the cafe with ſome 
bi young Romans, who, after the battle, had fled to Canufium, 
b 4 city of Italy. But Scipio, afterwards ſurnamed Africanus, 
being informed of their deſign, repaired to the houſe, where 
they were aſſembled, and drawing his ſword, threatened them 
all with inſtant death, unleſs they would lay aſide their inglo- 
rious reſolution, and take an oath to fight to the laſt in defence 
9 of their country. _ 
Aso D fallen in the battle of Cannæ; but 
: thoſe that ſurvived, and were now aſſembled at Rome, be- 
haved, on this occaſion, with equal ſpirit. They inſtantly re- 
| died to create a dictator, and raiſe TIER mT * | 
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Tax ROMAN HISTORY: 137 
liked all their young men about ſeventeen years, as allo 4 
multitude of flaves who were ſet at liberty on purpoſe; and 
| they releaſed debtors upon the expreſs condition of their giv _ 
ing in their names to be enrolled among the troops. Beiore _ 
the ſlaves enliſted, they Were ſeverally ed whether they Were 7 
willing to ſerve. They anſwered Yolo, that is, I am willing; 
and hence they got the name of Yolazes., This queſtion wass 
not aſked the citizens, becauſe they were obliged to ſerve. ___ 
| To pay their new levied forces, not only the ſenators, and 
knights, but even the very loweſt of the people, brought intq _ 
the treaſury all the money they had, and this they did with _ 
ſuch alacrity, that the clerks were quite fatigued ſetting down - 


the names of thoſe who contributed. „ 
HAN NIBAL, inſtead of marching forward directly to Rome, 

and laying ſiege to that city, in Which caſe, it is generally 

ſuppoſed, it would have fallen into his hands, turned aſide into 

Campania, and took up his winter quarters at Capua; and as 

the inhabitants of that place were noted to a proverb for their 

luxury and diffipation, the Carthaginians could not avoid be- 

ing corrupted by their example; fo that, in a little time, 

they ſunk from an army of hardy warriors into a ſet of eff. 

minate rakes. This change in the character of his forces 

produced an equal change in the fortunes of Hannibal. He 

now became as remarkable for his loſſes and diſappointments _ 

as ever he had been for his proſperity and ſucceſs. The fuk _ * 

check he received was at the town of Nola, which he had in- 

veſted ; but Marcellus, the prztor, who commanded the gar- 4 

riſon, ſally ing out upon him, compelled” him to return with 

the loſs of two thouſand men. He next endeavoured to raiſe 

the ſiege of Capua, which the Romans had blockaded, and he 

even attacked that people in their trenches, but was repulſed 

with conſiderable loſs. He at laſt formed a ſcheme for be- 


ny MW ficging Rome itſelf, to the very walls of which he advanced + 
ot ich his cavalry; but ſeeing he ſhould be oppoſed by a ſups- _ 
ws rior army, he ſoon found the neceflity of giving over the at- 
n, tempt. His great opponent, in all theſe enterprizes, was 
6j Marcellus, who had lately been raiſed to the dignity of conſul, 
1 and who, from his various ſucceſſes againſt Hannibal, was 
m uſually denominated the ſword of Rome, in the fame manner 
„ as Fabius had been formerly called its buckler. Nor was it 
ce only againft Hannibal, that Marcellus diſplayed his military. -- 
| talents. He likewiſe did fo in the ſiege of Syracuſe, which he 
ut: at laſt contrived to take, after it had been long defended by =: 
e- the wonderful engines of Archimedes, the  geometrician,, _ 
"x Marcellus, though he had ſuffered ſo much from the ingenuity. 2 
a ol this man, was extremely deſirous of ſaving his life, But he. 
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was unhappily cut off in the general maſſacre. that enſued of 
the inhabitants. He was killed by a Roman ſoldier, who did 
not know him, and who found him ſo deeply engaged in his 
_ ſtudies, that he ſeemed to be inſenſible of the noiſe occaſioned 
by the ſtorming of the town. Marcellus was greatly affected 
when he heard of his death, and, as a proof of his eſteem, he 
cauſed his body to be honourably interred, and a monument 

to be erected to his memory. e : 
_ Ar1TTLE after, Marcellus himſelf was killed in an ambuſ. 
cade that had been laid for him by Hannibal, and into which he 
had unluckily fallen, to the infinite regret of his countrymen, 
who juſtly confidered him as one of the greateſt generals that 
ever Rome produced. But this loſs was, in ſome meaſure, 
4 compenſate by a ſimilar fate that befel Aſdrubal, the Cartha. 


ginian general, who was conducting a large army into Italy ar 

to the aſſiſtance of his brother Hannibal; for being deſignedly ar 
led by the artifice of his guides into a diſadvantageous ground, 1 
be was ſuddenly attacked by the two conſuls Livius and Nero, W 
who, after a ſhort but obſtinate engagement, gave him a moſt d 
terrible overthrow, putting himſelf and fifty- ſix thouſand of 80 

his men to the ſword, taking five thouſand four hundred priſo- h 


ners, and even retaking about four thouſand Romans that had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. This was the moſt 
bloody battle that was fought in the courſe of this war, and 
ſeemed to be ſome kind of conſolation to the Romans for the 
+ -Iofs they had ſuſtained at Cannz. Nero cut off the head of 
Aſdrubal, and threw it into Hannibal's camp, which made 
. _ that general exclaim, that he conſidered this as a ſure preſage 
of the approaching ruin of his country, and of his own inabi 
lity finally to prevail againſt the Romans in Italy. 
Tux arms of the Romans were no leſs ſucceſsful in Spain, 
than they had been in other quarters. For ſome time, in- 
_ deed, the enemy had the advantage. They not only defeated, 
but even killed the two Roman generals, Cneius and Corne- 
ius Scipio. But young Scipio, afterwards ſurnamed Africa- 
nus, ſon of Cneius, and nephew of Cornelius, being now ap- 
pointed to the command in Spain, ſoon found means to re- 
venge the death of his father and uncle, and retrieve the ho- 
nour of his country. In a word, he proceeded in his con- 
queſts with ſuch rapidity, that, in a little time, he drove the 
Carthaginians entirely out of Spain, and brought every part 
of the country under the dominion of the Romans. At the 
taking of Carthagena, his continence was put to a ſevere 
trial, and he gave ſo ſtriking and amiable a proof of it as de- 
' - ſerves to be recorded. Among the priſoners was a young 
lady of exquiſite beauty, betrothed to Allucius, a Celtiberian 
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nians and Numidians were firuck with ſuch a panic, that, 
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prinee. Scipio was no ſooner informed of this, than he "ſent 


for Allucius, and not only reſtored to him his accompliſhed . 
pride, but beſtowed upon, as a marriage portion, the large 
ſum of money which her relations had brought for her 


ranſom, 


Uros his return to Rome he was advanced to the conſul- 2 


| ſhip, though only twenty-nine years of age. Being now en- 


truſted with the management of the war againſt Hannibal, he 


thought the moſt honourable as well as the moſt effectual wax 


of putting an end to it, and driving from Italy ſo formidable 
an enemy, was by carrying his arms into Africa, and oblig- 


ing the Carthaginians to exert their whole force in defending 


their own capital, inſtead of threatening that of others. He 
accordingly went over to that country, with a large fleet and 
army. The inhabitants of Carthage, alarmed at ſo unexpected 
an invaſion, ſent out Hanno with about five hundred horſe to 
reconnoitre the enemy; but this general advancing too far, 
was ſuddenly ſurrounded by a body of horſe, which Scipio had 
detached, and cut in pieces with his whole party. After this, 
Scipio ordered Lælius to fail and beſiege Utica by ſea, whilſt 


he himſe?f marched thither, and inveſted it by land. Here he | 


was jo ned by Maſiniſſa, who had been ſtript of his dominions 
by Syphax, and who now reinforced him with his Numidian 
cavalry, Mean while the Carthaginians exerted themſelves 
with great ſpirit in aſſembling an army, which they at laſt _ 
did. It confiftzd chiefly of horie, and the command of it was 
given to another Hanno, who is thought to have been one of 
Hannibal's brothers; but this general engaging unwanly with 
Scipio, not only loſt his life, but twelve nes of his men 
were killed, and five thouſand taken priſoners. For this loſs, 
however, the Carthaginians were, in ſome meaſure, confoled 
by the arrival of Aſdrubal, and ſoon after of Syphax (the 


uſurper of Numidia), each of them at the head of a large 


army. Scipio, after worſting both of them in ſeveral petty 
ſkirmiſhes, at laſt formed a deſign of burning their camps, 


which, he thought, might be the more eaſily done, as their 


tents, he was told, were compoſed entirely of wood, and co- 
vered with nothing but ſtraw or ruſhes; and the better to 
amuſe them, while he was executing the project, he ordered 
his fleet to draw nearer to- Utica, and placed a ſmall body of 
troops upon the adjacent hills, as if his ſole defign had been 
to take that city by ftorm. He then commanded Lælius and 


Maſiniſſa to ſet fire to Syphax's camp, while he himſelf ad- 


vanced, at the head of his troops, to burn that of Afdrubal. 
In a moment both camps were in a blaze; and the Carthagi- 


far 
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far from thinking of 6ghting, they were glad to eſcape the lizec 


flames by a precipitate flight. Scipio took advantage of this | leaſt 
opportunity, and falling upon the enemy, while they were the 


yet in confuſion, he put forty thouſand of them to the ſword, hatl 
and made ſeven thouſand priſoners. In a few months, hoy. tern 
ever, they recruited their armies ;. but being defeated a ſecond, feat 
and even a third time by Scipio, Syphax at laſt fell into the con 
hands of the Romans. Maſiniſſa now laid fiege to Ciſta, his you 
capital, and took it. But here he met with a more for. arm 
midable enemy than either of the generals he had lately en- in « 
gaged; for the ſword of a brave man may be oppoſed or 
_ eluded; but the charms of a fine woman are ſometimes fat] 

_ zrreſiſtible. This was particularly the caſe with the famouz pot 
Sophoniſba, daughter of Aſdrubal, and wife of Syphax, and to Af 
whom Maſiniſſa himſelf had formerly paid his addreſſes. She ma 
now inſpired that prince with ſuch an ardent paſſion, that he id 
married her the very day on which ſhe became his captive, ha 
To this connection, however, ſhe would not agree, until he ed 
had given her a promiſe, that he would never 3 her into ne 
the hands of the 35,24 But this was a promiſe he was not co 


able to keep. Scipio was highly offended at the match, and ha 

_ Infilted upon her being ſent to Rome among the. other priſo. WM th 

pers. Mafiifſa, therefare, not to break his promiſe entirely ol 
to his conſort, and at the ſame time to ſeem to comply with 

the defire of 7 nN {ent a doſe of poiſon to Sophoniſba, which ſn 


ſhe honourably drank off, and thus ſaved her own honour and al 
that of her huſband. This is certainly a moſt affecting inci- o 


dent, and has been made the ſubje& of many a fine tragedy. c 
Tnz Carthaginians were now fo alarmed at the rapid pro- 
greſs of Scipio's arms, that they reſolved to recal Hannibal 
out of Italy in order to oppoſe him. They accordingly ſent 
deputies to him for that purpoſe; and with this order he 
woas obliged to comply, though in doing ſo he ſeemed almoſt _ 
2 unhappy as any other man would have been ia being driven 
into exile from his native country. Upon his arrival at Lep- 
tis, on the coaft of Africa, he ſet out for Adrumetum, and 
afterwards for Zama, within ſive days journey of Carthage. 
here he had an interview with Scipio; and conſcious of the 
| advantage which that general had over him, he would wil- 
| JIngly have concluded a peace, had it been poſſible. With 
this view he addreſſed the Roman in the following terms. 
% SINCE it is the will of heaven, that after having been the 
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firlt cauſe of the preſent war, and after having had victory ſo 

often in my hands, I ſhould be reduced to the neceſſity of 
taking the firſt ſteps for concluding a peace, I am glad that 
I have to deal with ſach a general as you. You have 1 
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Tut ROMAN HISTORY. | waa + 
lized yourſelf by many famous exploits ; but it will not be the 
| caſt glorioas circumſtance of your life, that Hannibal, ro Wm 
the gods have ſo often granted victory over Roman generals, 
hath been obliged to give place to you; and that you have 
terminated a war, that was rendered memorable by your de- 
feats before it was ſo by our overthrows. And, what may be 
conſidered as a kind of caprice and ſport of fortune is, that 
your father was the firſt of the Roman generals that I met in 
arms; and that I am now come without arms to meet his fon, 
in order to entreat him to grant us a peace. e 


« IT were to be wiſhed, that the gods had inſpired our fore: 

fathers with a ſpirit of moderation, and that you had confined. 
yourſelves within the bounds of Italy, and we within thoſe of 
Africa. For indeed Sicily and Sardinia, of which fortune 
made you maſters, are but ſmall amends for the many con- 
ſiderable fleets, numerous armies, and great captains they - 
have coſt us. But let us forget the paſt, which may be blam- 
ed, but cannot be altered. Dar ſucceſſes have hitherto been 
nearly equal, and by attacking each other in our reſpectivs 
countries, we have run the riſk of perithing in our own.. Rome 
has ſeen. Carthaginian armies. encamped at her gates and at 
the foot of her walls; and we now hear a Carthage the noiſe 
of the arms and camp of the Romans. „ N 


« WE now treat of peace at a time when you enjoy the _ 
ſmiles of fortune; that is, at a conjuncture which is as favour- | 
able to you as it is unfavourable to us. You and I, who treat 

of it, are certainly the perſons moſt deeply intereſted to fee it 
concluded, and poſſeſſed of moſt authority to have it accepted by 


Je our re ſpective ſtates. In order to concinde it, we want only a 
al diſpoſition of mind not to retard it. As to me, who return in 
t an advanced age into my country, after having left it almoſt 

e in my infancy, during fo great a ſpace of time, I have learnt - 

{ IM from the different ſucceſſes I have had, to confide more in 

n IU reafon and prudence than in chance and fortune. I am afraid, 

— that you have not the ſame ſentiments; and that your youth, 

d and the good fortune that has hitherto attended you, inſpire 
3 you with lofty thoughts, and ſuch as are averſe to peace and 
* moderation. Adverſity ſeldom affects the minds of choſe, Wbo 

- IH have never been unfortunate. You are at this time, what I i 
hb. was formerly at Thraſymene and Cannz. You: had ſearce | 
5 learnt to obey, when the command of armies was entruſted to 

E- you; and fince that you have ſucceeded beyond your hopes 

0 in all the enterprizes you have undertaken. The very cala- - 

f mities of your family you have made conduce to your glory: 

it you have avenged the deaths of your father and uncle, and 

1 given the world a ſhining proof of your valour and Pw. 


os 
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1422 Tux ROMAN HISTORY. 
After having driven four Carthaginian armies out of Spain, 
ou have recovered thoſe provinces, which the Romans had 
left but a little before. You have been made conſul; and 
at a time when no other general had courage enough to 
defend Italy, you have been ſo bold as to come into Africa, 
where you no ſooner arrived, but after having ſucceſſively de- 
feated two armies, after having burnt and taken two camps at 
| the ſame inſtant, after having taken Syphax, the moſt power. 
FT ful king of the whole country, and reduced a great number 
of cities, as well in his dominions as ours, into ſubjection; 
you at length have forced me from Italy, after having been 


in poſſeſſion of it for fifteen years. 37 
„ You, therefore, may be more allured by the charms of 
victory than the ſweets of peace. I know the character of the 

Romans: you are more affected with the glorious than the 
ſolid. And as to myſelf, in happier times I was ſoothed with 

the ſame illuſions. If with good fortune the gods gave us alſo 
right reaſon and found underſtanding, we ſhould think of what 

may happen hereafter, as well as of what has happened al. 
ready. Not to propoſe the example of ſo many other cap- 
tains, mine alone may teach you the various revolutions of 
fortune ; me, whom you lately ſaw encamped between Rome 

and the Anio, ready to ſcale the walls of that city. You ſee 

me now, after having loſt two illuſtrious brothers, trembling 

for the fate of Carthage, already almoſt beſieged, and em- 
ploring you to ſpare my country the alarms which I have 
J 8 OD EE: 

Tu more fortune ſmiles upon us, the leſs ought we to 

truſt her. Now when you enjoy the 2 proſperity, and the 


our condition is doubtful, peace will be glorious to you who ], 0! 
give it; whereas to us, who aſk it, it will be more advan- com 
 -tageou: than honourable. A certain peace is better than an T 
uncertain victory. The firſt depends on you; the other is in kne' 
the power of the gods. Do not expoſe yourſelf to loſe in one the 
moment what you have been ſo many years in acquiring. To mad 
prevent your being puffed up with your great ſtrength, con- bein 
ſider the extreme inconſtancy of fortune, and the uncertainty as 

of battle. There will be arms and men on both ſides. In WM ath 
War eſpecially, events leaſt anſwer the ſanguine hopes we are in 0 
apt to entertain. Victory, ſuppoſing it declares for you, will tryr 
not add ſo much to the advantages that peace ſecures you, as it is 
bad fortune will diminiſh them: and a ſingle moment may de- us 
prive you, both of all your paſt acquiſitions, and all you may beit 
hope for the future. In making peace, Scipio, it is you who not 


decide your own fate: in fighting, the gods will diſpoſe of it. and 
Regulus had been, in the very country where we now are, 


# 
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Tus ROMAN HISTORY. ugg 
one of the moſt glorious examples of valour and good at” 
if, after having overcome our fathers, he had granted them 

ce. But, by ſuffering himſelf to be dazzled by proſperity, 
and neglecting to make a moderate uſe of his good fortune, 


his fall was only the more dreadful in proportion to the'height - 155 


to which he had been raiſed. _ 


.- 


« ] x xow it properly belongs to him, who grants a peace, e 


to preſcribe the conditions of it; but perhaps we may not be 

thought unworthy of determining the degree of puniſnment 
we ought to undergo. We therefore conſent, that you re- 
main maſters of all the countries, which have given occaſion 
for the war; namely, of Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the 


ilands between Africa and Italy. Confined within the nar- 


row bounds of Africa, we ſhall ſee, -fince it is the will of the 


gods, the Romans extend their ſway, both by-ſea and land, 1 
over many foreign nations. „ 5 


I ACK NOWLEDGE, that, in conſequence of the little.fin- | 
cerity ſhewn during the truce, and of the ſteps taken for ob- 
taining peace, the faith of the Carthaginians may be ſuſpeted 


by you. But the obſervance of a peace depends very much 


upon the authority of thoſe that conclude it. I am informed, 
that what principally reſtrained your ſenators from granting 
it to us, was the want of digmty in the ambaſſadors who went 
to treat about it. At preſent, it is Hannibal who aſks it, be- 

cauſe he thinks it advantageous; and the ſame advantages 
that induce him to aſk it, will alſo induce him to keep it. 


And, as I have always acted in ſuch a manner, as to give no 


man reaſon to complain of a war that I had undertaken, till 


the gods themſelves ſeemed to envy my glory; ſo neither will 


I, on the preſent occaſion, ſuffer any one. to have juſt cauſe to 
complain of a peace that I have obtained? 

To this ſpeech Scipio made the following reply. I well 
knew, Hannibal, it was the hope of your return that induced 
the Carthaginians to break the truce which had lately been 
made, and to reject the peace, which was upon the point of 
being concluded. Nor do you yourſelf deny this, inaſmuch 
25 you retrench, from the conditions now offered, all that was 
at firſt granted, and leave us only that which has long been 
in our poſſeſſion. For the reſt, as you have made your coun- 
trymen ſenſible of the load you have taken off their ſhoulders, 
it is my part to prevent the advantages they offered to om 5 
us by the intended treaty, and which they now refuſe, from 


being the reward of their perñdy. Your Carthaginians do 
not deſerve, that the firſt conditions ſhould be granted them, 
and they have the impudence to expect that they profit by 
their treachery. It was not the deſire of poſſeſſing 1 E 
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that induced our fathers to carry their arms thither ; nor wa 

it with a view of conquering Spain, that they went to that 

country. It was, on one fide, the preſſing danger of the 

| Mamertines, our allies ; and, on the other, the crueledeſtruc. 

=_ tion of Saguntum, that juſtly and equitably armed us. You 

3 yourſelf confeſs, that you were the aggreſſors; and the pgdy 

Have fully atteſted it, by granting thoſe who had juſtice on 

their fide, the advantage in the firſt war, as they now do, and, 

it is hoped, will continue to do in this. 9 

As for me, I am neither forgetful of human frailty, nor 

of the inconſtancy of fortune; and 1 likewiſe know that our 

beſt laid ſchemes may fail of ſucceſs. I further admit, tat 

if you had voluntarily quitted Italy before I came to Africa, 

and had applied to me for an equitable peace, in that cafe [ 

| ſhonld'not have been able to reject your propofals, without 

giving you room to accuſe me of haughtineſs and pride. But 

As it is againſt your will, and after a long reſiſtance, that ] 

have forced you to quit your prey, and return to Africa, ſuffer 

mae to tell you, that I cannot fee any reaſon to induce me to 

_ _ comply with your defire. If, indeed, you have any new con- 

ditions to offer befide thoſe you have mentioned, I will con- 

ſult my council of war about them; but if you have not, we 

had better put an end to this conference, and prepare for 2 
Dattle, which alone can decide the controverſy between us.“ 

Tn x accordingly returned to their reſpective camps, and 

drew up their forces in batttle array. Hannibal is faid to 

have marſhalled his men in a more maſterly manner, than ever 

he had done upon any former occafion ; but notwithftanding 

| all his fkill as a general, and his courage as a ſoldier, in which 

14 he was never excelled, and hardly ever equalled by any other 

offer, he had the misfortune to be defeated with the loſs of 

twenty thouſand men killed, and as many taken priſoners. 

The Carthaginians having now loſt all hopes of being able to 

make any farther reſiſtance, and dreading every moment to 

fee their city befieged, were glad to agree to the conditions of 

peace preſcribed to them by Scipio. Theſe were, that they 

ſhould be permitted to retain their Jaws and liberties : that 

they ſhould poſſeſs in Africa the ſame cities and territories 

they occupied before the war: that they ſhould give up to the 

Romans all priſoners and deſerters: that they ſhould deliver up 

all their great ſhips, except ten galleys, and all the tame ele- 

phants they had, and ſhould tame no more for the future: that 

they ſhould not make war either in Africa or elſewhere, 

without the conſent of the Roman people: that they ſhould en 

reſtore to Mafiniffa all that had formerly belonged to him or Mel 

his anceſtors : that they ſhould ſupply the Roman army with f li 
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Tax ROMAN HISTO RY. „ 
-ovifions for three months, and furniſh them with pay till the 
ſeouties returned from Rome: that, in fifty years, they ſhould 
ray the Romans ten thouſand talents of filver (about fifteen 
toaſand-pounds) divided into equal payments, that is two 
dundred talents every year: that to bind them to the perform- 
"ce of theſe articles, they ſhould give an hundred hoſtages, 
ch as the conſul ſhoald think proper to chuſe from among ; : 
their young men, between the age of fourteen and thirty: /: 
at the truce they aſked ſhould be granted them, provided tze 
hacks they had ſurpriſed during the firſt truce were reſtored to 

tie Romans, together with all that was in them when taken; 
but that without this reſtitution, they muſt not expect either 
truce or peace. The Carthaginians having no other alterna- 
tre left than either the acceptance of theſe articles, or the 
ezing their city immediately beſieged, and perhaps in a lit. | 

te time taken by ſtorm, were glad to agree to them; and 
thus ended the ſecond Punic war, which had laſted for the 
ſpace of ſeventeen years. Scipio, upon his return to Rome, | 
had a magnificent triumph decreed him, and in memory of 
the war he had ſo happily concluded, he was honoured wit 
te ſurname; of Af ene? ne 
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From the End of the StconD PUNIC WAR, to the End 0 \ 
f the Tr1RD, | which terminated in the Deftrudtion of © 
CAR] · m 8 
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HE Carthaginians were not the only people, with whom 

1. the Romans had lately been at war. They had like- - 

nile been ſo with ſeveral other enemies, and particularly with 

ulp, king of Macedon. That prince had invaded Attica, 

end ravaged it with fire and ſword. He had even attempted 

bo lay fiege to Athens, the inhabitants of which were ſo much _ 

uarmed at the danger that threatened them, that they im-. 

Jlored the protection of the Romans, who readily undertook * -__ 

den defence. With this view they declared war ig 

blip; and after defeating 128 in ſeveral engagements, the 
| _— | | | Ac 
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7 only ſon, who was but five years of age, put him ander the 


' Fuſed to comply, and war, of conſequence, was immediately 
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at laſt reduced him to ſuch extremity, that he was glad to ae. 
cept of a peace upon the terms that were offered him. These 
were, that he ſhould withdraw his garriſons from all the 
cities he poſſeſſed in Greece; that he ſhould reſtore to the Ro- 
mans all the prifoners and deſerters; that, he ſhould deliver 
up to them all his ſhips e five) and the grand galley, 
having ſixteen banks of oars; and, finally, that he ſhould pay, 
by way of tribute, a thouſand talents, one half down, and the 
other half in ten years, at the rate of fifty talents a year, 
The Romans made a generous uſe of the advantage they had 
gained upon this occaſion : they reſtored all 25 Grecian 
ſtates to the poſſeſſion of their ancient liberty. 
Tux next prince that drew upon him the reſentment of 
the Romans, was Antiochus, king of Syria. The firſt cauſe, 
or at leaſt pretence of the quarrel between them, was as fol. 
 Jows. Philopater, king of Egypt, having left behind him an 


protection of the Romans. Antiochus, thinking this a fa- 
vourable opportunity for extending ſtill farther the limits of 
his kingdom, began go form a deſign for ripping the young 
prince of his territortes, and adding them to. his own. _ 
| Tre Egyptians, informed of this wicked project, applied to 

the Romans for friendly aſſiſtance. The ſenate accordingly 
ſent ambaſſadors to Antiochus, commanding him not only to 
lay aſide his deſign, but even to reſtore thoſe places which he 
had already taken in Egypt. With this order Antiochus re- 


declared againſt him. But that prince was as remarkable for 
his indolence and effeminacy, as the Romans were for their 
ſpirit and activity. After taking poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
Eubcea, he ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far carried away by his 
ruling paſſion, that, though fifty years of age, he fell deſpe- 
rately in love with a young girl, whom he married, and paſ- 
ſed the whole winter in pleaſure and diverhon. _ þ 
HEeaRIinG, however, that the Romans were advancing 
againſt him, he ſuddenly ſeized the ftraits of Thermopylz; 
but from theſe he was driven with conſiderable loſs; and re- 
treating thence from one poſt to another, he at laſt found him- 
ſelf ſo hard preſſed near the city of Magnefia, that he was under 
the neceſſity of drawing up his army in battle array. It 
amounted to ſeyenty thouſand foot and twelve thouſand horle. 
Scipio, who oppoſed him, had not above half that number. 
Yet, with great inferiority of force, he eaſily put Antiochus 
to flight, killing about fifty thouſand of his men, and making 
fourteen hundred priſoners. Antiochus's chariots, which 
were armed with ſcythes, being driven back upon his own 


rer ROMAN HISTORY. hp 
nen; are ſuppoſed very much to have contributed to his 
werthrow. Being now reduced to the laſt extremity, he had 
no other alternative left than to throw himſelf upon the mercy 


the Romans. Peace was accordingly & eee him on con- 
ition, that he ſhould pay fifteen thouiand talents as the ex- 


2 pence of the war; ſhould quit all his poſſeſſions in Europe, 

Pays bnd even thoſe in Aſia to the weft of Mount Taurus; ſhould 

dhe vive twenty hoſtages, as a pledge of his fidelity ; ; and . 

ear, vp Hannibal, who had taken refuge at his court. 

had Urox his firſt arrival there, Hannibal had met lah: A very: 

clan ¶arourable reception. He had even been appointed admiral - 

| f Antiochus's fleet; but having, in that capacity, loft two na- 

t of ral battles, he began to fink very much in the Syrian's efteem, 

uſe, Wo not only entertained a meaner opinion of his abilities 

fol- than he had at firſt conceived, but even was inclined to ſuſ- 

| an, pect his fidelity; as if he meant to betray his intereſt, and by 

the Itnat means make his peace with the Romans. Upon this oc- 

fa. Wc:ion, Hannibal is faid to have ſpoke to him as follows. 
s of . The hatred, which I bear the Romans, is known to the 
ung Whole world. I took an oath to that purpoſe in my moſt 

| Wiender infancy. It was this hatred, that has prompted me to 

dto Naraw my ſword againſt them for theſe thirty- ſix years and up- 
ngly Wards, It was this, even in time of peace, that drove me 
o from my native country, and forced me to ſeek an aſylum in 
h he hour dominions. For ever guided and fired by this hatred, 
 re- W(hould my hopes here be diſappointed) I will fly to Rt ; 
ite) part of the globe, and rouze up all nations againſt the Romans. 
for Wl hate them; will do ſo eternally; and know that they re- 
their W-2rd me with the ſame deteſtation. So long as you continue 
d of n enemy to the Romans, you may ſafely rank Hannibal 
bis Wh nong your firmeſt friends; but if you are inclined to make . 
pe- peace with them, you muſt conſult other counſellors.” 


Hannibal, however, finding that he could no longer inp: 
protection of Antiochus, retired from his court to that of Pru- 


cis Ws, king of Bithynia. Here he continued for ſome time; and 

Ne; fas engaging in a war againſt eee king of Perga- [ 

d re- mus, was enabled, by Ha anibal's means, to ſeveral vic--. 

him- Wories both by ſea 4 land. Services of ſo important a na- : 
inder ture ſeemed for ever to ſecure Hannibal an undiſturbed en 

: i in Pruſias's court. But the Romans, with a vindictive ſpirit 

OTICs 


unworthy of their character, would not ſuffer him to be quiet 
even there. They ſent Q. Flaminius, one of their moſt cele- 
rated generals, to complain ta-Prufias: of the protection he 


king Wforded Hannibal. The latter eaſily gueſſed the motive of 
me this embaſſy, and therefore did not wait till his enemies had 
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148 Tak ROMAN HISTORY. 
fly; but perceiving that the ſecret outlets he had contrivey 
in his palace, were all ſeized by the ſoldiers of Pruſias, who 
by this act of treachery, intended to make his court to the 
Romans, he ordered the poiſon, he had long kept by him, 10 
be brought, and taking it in his hand: «© Let us (ſaid he) 
free the Romans from a diſquietude, with which they have been 
long tortured, ſince they have not patience to wait for an oll 
man's death. The victory, which Flaminius gains over 3 
naked, betrayed man, will not do him much honour. This 
ſingle day will be a laſting teſtimony of the great degeneracy 


of the Romans. Their forefathers ſent a meſflenger tb 
Pyrrhus to deſire.him to be upon his guard againf a traitor, unte 
who intended to poiſon him, and that too at a time when WM Such 
Pyrrhus was carrying on a war againſt them in the very heart ande 
of Italy: but their ſons have deputed a perſon of conſular WW B. 
dignity to ſpirit up Pruſias to murder me, who is not only hs when 
friend but his gueſt.” After calling down curſes upon 2820 
Pruſias, and invoking the gods, the prote&ors and avengers boah 
of the facred rights of hoſpitality, he ſwallowed the poiſon, lere 
and expired with the ſame intrepidity as he had lived. He wil 
was then in his ſeventieth year.  _ „ ble! 


Trovecn the king of Macedon had been overcome by the 
Romans, he ſtill meditated a new war againſt them. He had 
two ſons, Perſeus and Demetrius. The latter had been given 
as a hoſtage to the Romans at the concluſion of the peace be. 
tween them and his father. During his reſidence at Rome, 
he had not only endeared himſelf to the inhabitants of that 


city, but had rendered himſelf ſo very accompliſhed, that pn Wi - M 
his return to his father's court, which was ſoon after the over- Ml = 
throw of Antiochus, he was univerſally regarded by the Ma- BY 
cedonians as more worthy of ſucceeding to the throne than Th: 
his elder brother Perſeus. This naturally excited the jealouly Wl 
of the latter, who found means to make the old king believe nes 
that Demetrius had formed a defign againſt his father's life. Dar 
Philip therefore cauſed the young prince to take a doſe of res 
poiſon, of which he l But being convinced, after 1 

Demetrius's death, of his entire innocence, and of the guilt of 101 
Perſeus, he judged the latter to be altogether unworthy af n 
ſucceeding to the throne, and intended to raiſe to it Antigo- = 
nus, the fon of Doſon. Philip's death, however, which hap- 2 

pened ſoon after, broke all his meaſures; and Perſeus being g. 8 
now firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne, not only by the death 0f * 
his brother, but by that of his rival, Antigonus, declare! BF. ; 
againſt the Romans. At firſt he met with ſome ſucceſs, hav- WW." 
ing defeated a Roman army on the banks of the river Penevs, oh of u 


and gained an advantage in a naval engagement. But - 
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nt coming to a general action with ZAmilius Paulus, fon of 


the famous Paulus, who loſt his life at the battle of  Cannez, 


lis army was not only routed, but he was obliged to abandon 


tis kingdom, and flee for refuge to the iſland of Crete. There, 
however, he was ſeized with his wife and children by the 


[Roman admiral, Cneius Octavius, who brought him to the 


camp of Amilins. Æmilius, on his return to Rome, had a 
molt magnificent triumph, Perſeus and his two ſons being led 
in fate before his chariot. This prince, and his two tons, 
died in captivity. The youngeſt, named Alexander, acquired 
ſome knowledge in the joiner's art. He likewiſe learned to 
write a fine hand, and became clerk to an officer in Rome. 
duch was the wretched deſtiny of the laſt ſucceſſor of Alex- 
ader the Gert. . Toe els 

Bur all theſe petty wars were of very little conſequence, 
when compared with that which the Romans now undertook - 
againſt Carthage. The real cauſe of this war was the jea- 
louſy and ambition of the Romans, who thought they could 
never ba cafy, while ſo powerful a rival exiſted. They were 
willing, however, to cover their hoſtilities with ſome plauſi- 
ble pretence or other; and the one they made uſe of on this 


eccaſion, was that the Carthaginians had kept ſhips at a, 
| contrary to treaty, and had taken up arms againſt Maſiniſſa, 


king of Numidia, an ally of the Romans. Maſiniſſa have 


ing attacked ſome nations that were. under the protection 


of the Carthaginians, theſe had made an inroad into his ter- 
Mas1Nn158a making complaints of this at Rome, and the 
Carthaginian deputies anſwering them there, the deciſion of the 
quarrel was, by appointment of the ſenate, removed to Africa, 
where, however, the Carthaginians could obtain no redreſs. ' 


This people, ſhocked at the injuſtice which was done them, 


2nd fearing that the king might renew his attempts, began to 
baild ſhips, to fortify their ſtrong holds, and to put themſelves 
imo ſuch a warlike poſture as to ſhew, that he ſhould not inſult 
them a ſecond time with impunity. Maſiniſſa growing every 
day more haughty and daring, began to ſeize upon a confider- 
able province, belonging to the Carthaginians, and theſe mak- 
ing freſh complaints on that account to the ſenate, new com- 
ners were appointed, with Portus Cato at their head, 
to go to Africa, and ſettle the diſpute. Upon their arrival, 
they aſced both parties whether they would ſtand by their de- 
termination. Maſiniſſa (as may be ſuppoſed) very readily - 
agreed; but the Carthaginians replied. that they would cer- 
tunly ftand by it, provided they were put in the quiet poſſeſſion - 
of the territories, as limited by Scipio. 
i | | TRE 
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Tu E commiſſioners, therefore, made no deciſion, but . 
turned to Rome, where they gave an account of the preſem 


ſtate of Carthage, its ſituation, fortifications, and populouſnes, 


all of which they greatly exaggerated. Cato eſpecially ſhey. 
ed always great warmth when he talked on the ſubject, and 


concluded every ſpeech he made on the occaſion with this . 


is the diſtance between us and the enemy.” 


—— 


ſenate at defiance; and as their power was already become 
ſo great, as to enable them to force the ſtate into any ſcheme” 


ſidered as an object of contempt. 


of courage, might 


markable expreſſion; Delenda ęſt Carthago Carthage muſt be 
deſtroyed. And one day, throwing out of the lappet of hi 
robe, in the midſt cf the ſenate, ſome African figs, and tie 
ſenators admiring their ſize and beauty ; Know,“ fays he 
e that it is but three days ſince theſe figs were gathered: ſuch 
_ Caro thangtt, that the Roman grandeur could never he 
ſecure till Carthage was entirely raſed to the ground, and that 
as long as that city exiſted, the Romans would always have a 
formidable rival. But Scipio Naſica was of a quite contrary 
opinion. Both he and Cato advanced very ſpecious argu- 
ments in ſupport of their different ſentiments. Scipio faid, 
that as the people were now become ſo debauched as open 
to indulge themſelves in every kind of exceſs; as their as 
perity had inſpired them with a pride, which ſet even the 


they liked, however ruinous it might prove to the public; as 


this, he ſaid, was the caſe, he was defirous they ſhould fill 


live in fear of Carthage, in order that it might ſerve as ſome 
kind of check upon their unruly paſſions. For it was his opi- 
nion, that the Carthaginians were too weak ever to endanger 
the ſafety of Rome; and yet too powerful to be juſtly con- 
dato, on the other hand, 
alledged, that as the Romans were now become rich, and con- 
ſequently effeminate, and the Carthaginians, from being rich, 
were become poor, and perhaps in time might acquire the 


virtue of hardineſs, by means of which the former had triumph- 
ed over the latter, it was not impoſſible that the character of 


the two nations 3 ſoon be inverted, and Carthage, in point 
ecome as much ſuperior to Rome, as ever 


Rome had been to Carthage. He was, therefore, for the total 


annihilation of a city, which muſt ever bear Rome an impla- 


cable hatred, and threatened it evidently with the moſt immi- 
nent danger; and his opinion, as being moſt agreeable to 


popular prejudices, was immediately adopted. 


Bur before they would proceed to the entire deſtruction of 
Carthage, the Romans thought it moſt prudent, at leaſt mot 


decent, that it ſhould be fill farther provoked by the war with 


Mafinifa. That prince, accordingly, levied a ſtrong __ ar- 


| of the Romans. 


R 
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likewiſe the Carthaginians, who gave the command of theirs to 
Aſdrubal. When they were juſt upon the point of coming to 
an engagement, Scipio arrived in Maſiniſſa's camp; and both 


jes agreeing to refer the diſpute to him, they were ſeem- 


| Fly reconciled ; notwithſtanding which Maſinifla's eldeſt fon 


cut to pieces the greateſt part of the Carthaginians, with 
Afdrubal their general. Rather than give offence to the 


Romans, the Carthaginians put up even with this cruel out- 


rage. They likewiſe ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, promiſing ar 
entire ſubmiſſion to the Romans. Theſe laſt, however, ſtill 
perſevere in their former reſolution of rafing Carthage to the 
ground. Accordingly with this ſecret view, but under the 
ſpecious pretence of afliſting their ally, the king of Numidia, 


they declared war againſt the Carthaginians, and invaded 
their country with an army of eighty thouſand foot and four 


thouſand horſe. The Carthaginians were equally ſurpriſed 
and alarmed at this hoſtile ↄnſet, for which, they thought, 
they had given no occafion. They ſent ambaſſadors to the 
conſuls, complaining of their wanton violation of a peace, 
which had been ſo ſolemnly ſworn to, and fo religiouſly ob- 
ſerved on their part; and offering to obey the Romans in 
whatever they ſhould command. Anſwer was made them, 


4 that the ſenate of Rome granted them their liberty, the en- 


joyment of their laws, all their territories, and other poſ- 
ſelſions, provided that, within thirty days, they ſhould ſend, as 
hoſtages to Lilybæum, three hundred young Carthaginians of: 
3 diſtinction; and comply with the orders of the 
coniuls.”? e | JJC 
Wirz theſe terms, hard as they were, the Carthagimians: 
were obliged to comply. Bat even with theſe the Romans 
were not ſatisfied. They ſtill continued to riſe in their de- 
mands. They next inſiſted, that the Carthaginians ſhould 
immediately deliver up their arms, for which, they ſaid, they 
had no farther occaſion, as they were now under the protection 
Even this order the Carthaginians obeyed. 
They were then told, that they muſt quit their city, which the 
Romans were determined to level with the ground, though. 


| they were informed, at the ſame time, that they might build” 
2 city in any other part of their territories, provided it were 
at leaſt ten miles from the ſea. | ER 5 


Bur here the Carthaginians ſtopt ſhort in their conceſſions; 
their patience was now totally exhauſted, To this laſt com- 
mand they refuſed to ſubmit. To leave a city that was at 
once the place of their birth- and the ſeat of their empire, and' 
to have the additional mortification of ſeeing it raſed to the 


ground, was ſuch a ſacriſice as they could not think of making 
| „ | eren 
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and public ſquares were inſtantly converted into ſo many arſe. 


nals. The men worked inceſſantly day and night; and the 


women, no leſs zealous than the men, parted with their ons 


a depuration to Scipio, offering to ſurrender, provided they 


thoſe were ſo enraged at the ſight, that they ſet fire to tae 
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even to their extreme deſire of living at peace with the 
Romans. They therefore reſolved to defend their city to ti 
very laſt extremity. Though deprived of their arms, they 
ſoon contrived to fabricate new ones. The temples, palace, 


ments, and even cut off their hair, to be converted into ſtrings 
for the-bowmen. Aſdrubal, who had been lately condemned 
for oppoſing the Romans, was now taken from priſon to hea 
their army; and ſuch preparations were every where made 2 
diſcovered in the people a determined reſolution to defend Wi tnt 
N : Or +; * 3 8 
Tux conſuls thinking that a city without arms could make 71 
no long reſiſtance, were in no ae to come before it; when thro 
they did ſo, they met with ſuch a reception as convinced then Ml bert 
'of their miſtake. Several battles were fought, and all to the Y 
diſadvantage of the Romans, till at laſt Scipio Emilianus, WI the 
the adopted grandſon of Africanus, arrived in the camp, and WW mer 
took upon him the conduct of the fiege ; but even he, with all MW tt 
his abilities, would have found it difficult to ſucceed, had he of : 


not contrived to draw over to his fide Himiico Phameas, ge· the 


neral of the Carthaginian cavalry, who deſerted to him win {Wl h 
about two thouſand hore. | 


Fon that time forward all his operations were crowned il fou 


with ſucceſs. He immediately attacked the city; firſt made Wl of 


| himſelf maſter of that part of it called Megara, and then took Wl tha 


the Forum, where he beheld a moſt miſerable ſpectacle; mu- {0c 


| © titudes of the dead, dying, and wounded, lying together in po 


one confuſed heap. The people had taken refuge in the cita- WW n 
del, where being now deprived of all hopes of relief, they ſent 


might be allowed to retire with their lives. This favour was Wl © 
readily granted, and about 50,000 men and women marched Th 
out into the fields under the protection of a ftrong guard. we 
Nor nix now remained to be ſubdued but the temple of ef 
Eſculapius, where the Roman deſerters, to the number of nine the 
hundred men, had ſhut themſelves up, with Aſdrubal and his ty 
family. The former knew they had no mercy to expect, 35 | du 
indeed they deſerved none; and the latter ſeemed inſpired witi WM thi 
an heroic reſolution of periſhing only amidit the ruins of their WW 0 
country. But Afdrubal's love of life overcame his dzſire of ha 
gory. He privately came down, and ſubmitted to th: WW © 
domans. Scipio inſtantly ſhewed him to the deſerters, and 2 


temple. While the flames were ſpreading, Aſdrubal's * 
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who appears to have been more courageous than her huſband, 
drefiing herſelf as ſplendidly as ſhe could, and placing herſelf 
with her children in the fight of Scipio, thus exclaimed; »ĩ 
call not down the curſes of heaven upon thee, O Roman; for 
thou only uſeſt the privilege allowed thee by the laws of waar. 
But may the gods of Carthage, and thou in concert with _- 
them, puniſh, as he deſerves, the falſe wretch, who has be- | 
trayed his country, his gods, his wife, and his children.” 
| Then turning to Aſdrubal, ſhe ſaid, Perſidious wretch 
| thou baſeſt of men! This fire will preſently conſume me and 
my children: but as to thee, go, as thou now muſt; adorn the 
triumph of thy haughty conqueror; and ſuffer, in the fight of 

all Rome, the torments thy crimes ſo juftly-merit.” Thus 

ſay ing, ſhe ſnatched up her children, and having cut their 

throats, and thrown them into the flames, ſhe ruſhed into them ; 
| herſelf, and was immediately followed by all the deſerters. ” 

Wk the news of this conqueſt were brought to Rome, - 
the people were filled with the moſt extravagant joy. Al 
men ſtrove who ſhould moſt zealouſly expreſs their gratitude 
to the gods for ſo ſignal a favour. The ſenate depated ſome 
of its members to go to Africa, and aſſiſt Scipio in regulating 
the affairs of that country, and particularly of Carthage, 
which was ordered to be levelled with the ground. It was 
accordingly ſet on fire; and ſo extenſive was it, being twenty 
four miles in compaſs, that it continued burning for the ſpace 
of ſeventeen days. It was, indeed, ſo completely demoliſhed, : 
that travellers are now at a loſs to determine where it actuallß 
food. Some think that it was either upon, or very near the 
ſpot where now ſtands Tunis, which is ſaid to be one of the 
moſt poliſhed of all the Barbary ſtates. „ 

ALL the cities, which had aſſiſted Carthage in this war, 
were ordered to ſhare the ſame fate, and the lands belonging 
to them were given to the friends and allies of the Romans. 

The other towns of Africa became tributary to Rome, and 
were converted into a Roman province, called the Province 
of Africa, which was governed by an annual prætor; while - - 
| the numberleſs priſoners that had been taken in the courſe of 

tus war, were ſold as flaves, with a very few exceptions, 

Such was the end of one of the moſt famous cities in the world, 
the great rival of Rome, with whom ſhe had long maintained a 

conteit for univerſal empire, and who, at one time, ſeemed to 

have as good a chance for obtaining this envied diſtinction 

as even Rome herſelf. Scipio now received the ſurname. of 

Africanus, being called Africanus the younger, to diſtinguim 

him from Africanus the elder, his grandfather by adop- _ 

tion. 5 „ „ 
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Nor hir of any conſequence happened during the Car. 
thaginian war that we have not mentioned, except the trial of 
Scipio Africanus the elder, whoſe great merit and popularity 
had expoſed him to the reſentment. of the tribunes of the peg. 
ple, always envious of ſuperior worth. They had the pre. 
ſumption to accuſe him of having ſecreted the treaſure taken 


in the war with Antiochus, and of his too cloſe correſpondence 
with that prince. Scipio appeared at the time appointed ; 
but inſtead of deſcending to the character of a culprit, he put 


on his triumphal crown, and addreſſing himſelf to the people, 
ſaid; On this day I conquered the fierce Hannibal and the 


Carthaginians in the battle of Zama ; let all who love their 


country attend me to the capital, and return our annual 


thanks to the gods for ſo ſignal a victory.” The whole af. 


ſembly accordingly accompanied him thither, and left the 


tribunes fitting by themſelves an object of contempt, and even 
of hatred to every feeling mind. They then reſolved to ac- 


cuſe him in the ſenate, and ordered him to bring his accounts 
ro anſwer to their charge; but far from obeying this com- 


mand, he tore his accounts before them, and ſoon after with- 
drew to Linturnum, a town on the coaſt of Campania, where 
he ſpent the reſt of his days in cultivating the arts of peace, 
and converſing with learned men, particularly with the poet 
Ennius, for whom he had a great regard. He ſeems, however, 


to the laſt to have been ſenſible of the bad treatment he met 


with; for at his death, which happened about three years 


after, he ordered the following epitaph to be inſcribed on his 
tdomb; Iagrata Patria! ne offa quidem mea hates ; ** Ungrateful 
Country! thou ſhalt not even poſſeſs my bones.“ 


— 


: From be I Arien of C ARTHAGE , to the Beginning of the 
© JUGURTHINE WAR. 


[ANN. Row. 602.] 


HE Romans had now acquired ſuch an evident ſuper- 
: ority over the reſt of the world, that they began to con- 
| fider all thoſe who dared to oppoſe their arms, or even 10 
diſobey their orders, not as open enemies, but as rebels; 3 
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they therefore inſſicted a puniſhment” upon them, which, in 
cocker circumſtances, would have been (we do not ſay inexcuſ- 


able, for that it would ſtill have continued, but) altogether in- 
explicable. This was particularly the caſe with the Corin- 
thians, againſt whom they now declared war, becauſe they 
had inſulted the Roman ambaſſadors, who were ſent into 
Greece, to ſettle ſome diſputes among the different ſtates of 
the country. Two ſucceſſive viftories were obtained over 
theſe people, the firſt by Metellus, the other by Mummius, 
who a: laſt took Corinth, and raſed it to the ground. Mum 


mius diſplayed as diſintereſted a ſpirit in collecting the ſpoils 


of this celebrated city, as he diſcovered want of taſte in eſti- 
mating their value ; for when he was committing the moſt in- 
comparable paintings, ſtatues, and other works of art to cer- 


tain perſons to carry to Rome, he deſired them to be particu= - 


larly careful not to loſe or ſpoil any of them ; for that, if 
they did, they ſhould. be obliged to find new. ones at their own: 
charge. 2 „ * 

CarTHAGE and Corinth were not the only places that 
now ſuffered from the ſeverity of the Romans; Numantia, one 


* 


of the fineſt cities of Spain, ſoon had the misfortune to undergo 


tie ſame fate. The Roman arms in that part of the world 
had lately been very unſucceſsful. - Viriathus, originally a 
ſhepherd; and afterwards a robber, and who ſoon became ge- 
ral of a Jarge: body of men like himſelf, excited great diſfturb-- 

ances, He reduced Fabius, the conſul, to ſuch extremities, - 

as obliged him to accept of a peace upon very difadvantage- . 
ous terms. He himſelf,” however, was ſoon taken off by the 
treachery of two of his own men, whom Czpio, the ſucceed= 


ing conſul, had bribed for the purpoſe; a circumſtance that 


drew upon Cæpio no ſmall ſhare of popular odium, and re- 
feed the greateſt honour” upon Viriathus, as it ſhewed him 


to be a man, who, though of the meaneſt extraction, was ſo 


excellent a commander, as to be formidable even to the Ro- 
mans themſel ves | WT + n 
Tus ſpirit of revolt; however, which he had raiſed, did not 


die with him. Several of the petty ſtates of Spain threw off 


their dependance on the Romans; and one of them, in par- 
ticular, the inhabitants of Segeda, put themſelves under the 


protection of the Numantines. Theſe laſt ſent ambaſſadors: 


to the conful Metellus, who then commanded in Spain, be- 
ſeeching him to t a pardon to the revolters; and not be- 
ing able to obtain it, they choſe rather to incur the reſent- 
ment, and even encounter the arms of the Romans, than 
abandon thoſe who had ſolicited their aſſiſtance. Numantia, 
in conſequence, was — OY and the fiege car- 
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ried on for ſeveral years with various ſucceſs. At laſt the 


care of it was committed to Scipio Africanus, the deſtroyer of 


” 


To Carthage ; and he, by his great military talents, ſoon reduced 
the enemy to ſuch diſtreſs, that ſeeing no hopes of receiving | 


any, and perhaps expecting little mercy, if they ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, they ſet fire to the city, and periſhed amidft the 
ß... ¼ nn vl 
Tue Romans, about this time, were engaged in a war of 
a very ſingular nature. This was a war with their own ſlaves 
in Sicily. Theſe unhappy men, after having been long op- 
preſſed by their cruel maſters, broke out into open rebellion, 
to the number, it is ſaid, of two hundred thouſand. They 
even ventured to meet the regular Roman armies, and defeat. 
ed them in ſeveral engagements. At laſt, however, they 
were totally ſuppreſſed by the conſuls, who reduced them to 
Fux deſtruction of Carthage, Corinth, and Numantia, hay. 
ing now raiſed the Romans above all apprehenſions of danger 
from abroad, they began to exerciſe their animoſities againſt 
one another; and this they did the more readily, as from 2 
plain, honeſt, and ſimple people, they were now become rich, 
uxurious, and corrupt. Their Aſiatic conqueſts had intro- 
Aduced a deluge of wealta into Rome, which the great had 
ſeized chiefly as their own property, The conſequence was, 


their former ſtate of ſubjection. 


that the rich were poſſeſſed of immenſe fortunes ; the poor had | 


nothing but a mere pittance; and hence it aroſe, as it gene- 
_ rally does in the like circumſtances, the former were proud, 
haughty, and imperious ; the latter reſtleſs, factious, and diſ- 

_ contented. 3 ))CC CCC 
In order to remedy this growing evil, and introduce ſome 
greater equality of fortune among the citizens of the ſame 
ſtate, a plan was formed by the two brothers, Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus, grandſons of the elder Scipio Africanus by 
his daughter Cornelia, one of the moſt accompliſhed ladies of 
Rome, who is ſaid to have had a capital hand in directing 
the education of her ſons, and rendering them the ornament of 
their age and country. The ſcheme was firſt broached by 
Tiberius Gracchus, who was elder than his brother by about 
nine years. He propoſed the revival of the Licinian law, by 


Which it was prohibited that any one ſhould poſſeſs above fve 


hundred acres of land. But willing to prevent the complaints 
of the rich as much as poſſible, he took care to propoſe an 


additional clauſe, importing, that none ſhould be -obliged to Wl 


part with the lands they illegally poſſeſſed without receiving 
2 compenſation from the public. Eb. 
Ed CO I ew” - I 88 
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the Taz law, however, even thus guarded, gave great offence 
vero Ml to the opulent, who therefore employed every art to prevent 
luced its paſſing. With this view they prevailed upon Octavius, 
iving be other tribune, to oppoſe it; and Tiberius, for the preſent, 
ed a: vas obliged to drop his project. In a few days, however, he 


t the Wl found means to get Octavius depoſed, and Muſius ſubſtituted L 


in his room. He then renewed his endeavours for paſling of 
ar of Wl the law in more rigorous terms than before. It now decreed, 
laves that all thoſe who poſſeſſed more lands than the ancient laws 


> op- WM allowed, ſhould immediately quit them without mentioning _. 2 


lion, MY any {atisfaftion or compenſation whatever. In ſupport of this 
They WI hw Tiberius made uſe of the following ſtrong expreſſions :=— 


feat- « The wild beaſts, that roam in the mountains and foreſts ß 


they Italy, have each their hole and den to retire to; but theſe 
m to brave Romans, who fight and expoſe their lives for the de- 
YL fence of Italy, enjoy only the light and air of heaven, of 
hav. WI vwiich they cannot be deprived, and poſſeſs neither houſe nor 
nger cottage to ſcreen them from the ſeverity of the weather. 
rainſt Wichout homes, without habitations, they wander about in the 
m 2 very heart of their country, with their wives and children, like 
rich, milerable exiles. Their generals in battle exhort them to 
ntro- fight for the tombs of their fathers and their houſehold gods; 


had and yet amongſt all this great multitude of Romans, there is 
Was, not one who has either a paternal altar or tomb of his anceſ- 
r had tors. They go to war and die, only to ſupport the luxury, 
ene- and to increaſe the riches of others; and yet ſome do not 


EU in reality they have not a ſingle inch of land in their r 


ſcion.” “ The law, accordingly, was now paſſed; and in 


ſome order to ſee that it was properly executed, three officers, called 

ſame triumviri, were appointed to examine and determine the quan- 
and tity of land poſſeſſed by every perſon. n. 

s by A new cauſe concurred, with the above incident, ſtill far- 


es of Wl ther to inflame the indignation of the ſenate.” Attalus, king 
ting of Pergamus, having lately died, had bequeathed his im- 


nt of menſe riches. to the Roman people. Tiberius propoſed that 
| by the money thus left ſhould be divided among the poor, 
bout to enable them to purchaſe proper utenſils, for cultivating the 


7, by lands which became theirs by the late law of partition. This 
raiſed the reſentment of the great to a ſtill higher pitch than 
ever. The ſenate afiembled on the occafion, in order to cons 
cert meaſures for-ſecuring theſe riches to themſelves; which 
WP they. were determined to do, as well as to prevent the execu- 
tion of the Licinian law, if not by any other means, even by 
laying violent hands on the tribune. With this view, attended 
Cas by a large party of their friends and clients, they repaired 


— 
* 


oud, bluſh to call them the lords and maſters of the univerſe, when : 


F 


. Fo | - 
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to a temple in the neighbourhood of the capitol, where Tiberin | 
was then haranguing the people. This place being now ful 


of tumult and confuſion, he found it impoſſible to make him. 
_ ſelf heard; and having received ſome previous intimation of 
the deſigns of the ſenate, he lifted his hand to his head, in order 
to ſignify to the multitude that his life was in danger. His 
enemies affecting to miſconſtrue this innocent geſture, cried 
out that he publicly demanded a crown. Some of them had 


already made way for that calumny by alledging, that the per. 


ſon, who brought the will of Attalus to Rome, had delivered 
the royal purple and diadem to Tiberius, which he had 
very readily accepted, as intending ſoon to make uſe of them 

Tnovon nothing could be more falſe than this accuſation, 
the ſenate reſolved to lay hold of ſuch a favourable- opportu- 
nity for effecting their bloody purpoſe. Accordingly iſſuing 
out from the temple where they were, they ruſhed towards the 
capitol, and entering that place, knocked down all they met. 
Tiberius now ſeeing the danger he was in, attempted to fly; 
but falling over a perſon already on the ground, Saturninus, 
one of his colleagues in the tribuneſhip, who was of the oppo- 
fite faction, overtook him, and -with the foot. of a ſtool beat 
out his brains. Many of his adherents ſhared the ſame fate: 
about three hundred of them were killed upon the ſpot, and 
ſome of them were afterwards put to death by the forms of 

law, or were baniſhed from their country. Thus periſhed, in 
the flower of his age (for he had but juſt then attained to his 
thirtieth year), one of the moſt illuſtrious youths, and who, 


had he lived, would probably have become one of the moſt 
accompliſhed men, that ever appeared in Rome. Perhaps, - 


indeed, the warmth of his temper, and his love of popularity, 

Which is ſo natural, and when properly regulated, is ſo com- 
mendable, might carry him too far. His conduct, however, 
at the worſt, could only make him an object of pity; but 
he conduct of the ſenate rendered them objects of deteſta- 


4 


. Hon. 


._Carvs Gracchus was but twenty-one years of age when 
Tiberius periſhed, and conſequently was too young either 
to excite the jealouſy of the great, or to induce him to 
think himſelf qualified for revenging his brother's death, or 
carrying into effect the plans he had formed. He therefore 
continued, for ſome time, to live in privacy and retirement; 
but while he ſeemed to be dead to the worid, he was every 
day improving himſelf in that art which was moſt likely 
to enable him to make a figure in it when he appeared: he 
was deeply engaged in the ftudy of eloquence ; and the fir 
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ſpecimens he gave of his talents in that way were ſuch as at 
once ſurpriſed and alarmed his enemies © + 

Tas firſt office he ſtood for was that of queſtor to the 
army in Sardinia, which he eaſily obtained. He there ren- 
dered himſelf ſo popular among all ranks of men, that when 


* 


the king of Numidia ſent a preſent of corn to the Romans, 


he ordered his ambaſſadors to declare, that it was entirely in 
compliment to the virtues of Caius Gracchus. The ſenate, 


who with their uſual pride and jealouſy of fuperior merit, 


conſidered the exaltation of his character as a degradation 


of their own, received the meſſage with ſcorn, and ordered 


the ambaſſadors to be diſmiſſed with contempt as ignorant 
barbarians. This ſo mr Caius, that he left the army, 


and came to Rome; and offering himſelf a candidate for the 


tnbuneſhip, was immediately elected into it, in ſpite of all 
the oppoſition of his enemies. — 

Tu firſt thing 
Popilius, one of the moſt inveterate of his brother's enemies, 
cited before the people; but this man, rather than ſtand the 
iſſue of a public trial, choſe to go into voluntary baniſh- 
ment. He renewed his brother's law for the divifion of 
lands, and cauſed himſelf to be appointed one of the triumvirs, 
He decrced, that the ſoldiers ſhould be furniſhed with cloaths 
by the public, without any deduction from their pay; and 
that no citizen ſhould be enliſted, till he had attained the age 
of ſeventeen. - He ordered that corn ſhould be fold. at a 


moderate price, and procured a monthly diſtribution of it 


among the poor citizens. He then made an enquiry into the 
late conduct of the ſenate; and finding that the whole body 
had been guilty of bribery, extortion, and the fale of offices; 
he cauſed a law to be enacted, transferring the power of judg- 
ing corrupt magiſtrates from the ſenate to the knights, which 
made a great alteration in the conſtitution. 'Fhe Roman ci- 
tizens were now made to conſiſt of three orders, the ſenato- 
ran, the equeſtrian, and plebeian. But what chiefly engaged 
the attention of Gracchus was the improving of the high- 
ways. Theſe he cauſed to be carried on from the different 
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he did in this new office, was to have 


* 


4 


of 


gates of the city, to a great diſtance into the country, pav- 


ing them with hewn ſtone where neceſſary, and dividing them 


into equal ſpaces, each conſiſting of a thouſand paces. At 


the end of each of theſe a ſtone was erected, on which was in- 
ſcribed the number of miles it was frem the city; and hence 
the expreſſion ſo common in Latin authors, Tertio, . qguartoy _ 

quinto, & c. ab urbe lapide, that is the third, fourth, or fifth 
mile from the city. On both- fides of the road, — 


— — 
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cauſed ſtones to be erected, to aſſiſt travellers in getting on 
borſeback; for the uſe of ſtirrups was not then known. _ 
I a word, by theſe and other means, he became, in a little 
time, ſo popular, and conſequently ſo powerful, that the ſenate i 
began to dread him, even more than they had done his bro- 
ther; and they therefore reſolved to get rid of him in what. 
ever way they could. Convinced, however, that open force 
was vain, they determined to proceed in a clandeſtine man- 
ner. With this view they contrived to bring over to their 
fide Livius Druſus, one of his colleagues in the tribuneſhip, 
This man they perſuaded to counteract the deſigns of 
Gracchus, not by directly oppoſing him, but, on the contrary, 
by feeming to eſpouſe the intereſt. of the people with fill 
greater zeal than even Gracchus himſelf, and thereby divid. 
ing with him, or rather indeed robbing him entirely of the 
. » good will of the lower ranks of the community. And this 
" artful ſcheme proved ſo ſucceſsful, that when Gracchus re- 
turned from Carthage, whither he had gone to ſettle a colony, 
which, however, did not proſper, he found it impoſſible to get 
himſelf re- elected into the tribuneſhip, though he had been 
_ Choſen into it. the ſecond time without ſo much as aſi 
it. At the ſame time he had the mortification to ſee bis 
mortal enemy, Opimius, advanced to the conſulſhip, out of 
Which he had been kept the preceding year by the intereſt of 
Gracchus ; ſo that every thing now turning againſt him, and 
in favour of his enemies, he began to be apprehenſive for his 


. ., Sucn, however, was his averſion to diſturb the public | 
peace, that he refuſed to have recourſe to any violent mea- 
ſures, even to defend himſelf from the danger that threatened 
him. But his friend Fulvias, the tribune, was not ſo ſcrupu- 
lous, or rather ſo imprudent. He thought it but reaſonable, 
that the ſame means ſhould be employed in protecting the life 
of Gracchus, which his enemies meant to uſe in taking it 
away; for it now appeared from the whole conduct of Opi- 
mius, that nothing les would ſatisfy him than the death of 
Tue firſt ſtep he took for this purpoſe was to propoſe the 
repeal of moſt of the laws enacted by Gracchus, and he ap- 
pointed a day for taking the matter into conſideration. When 

that day arrived, and Opimius was employed in ſacrificing ac- 
cording to cuſtom, one of his liftors, taking up the en- 
trails of the beaſt that was flain, in order to remove them, had 

the impudence to call out to Fulvius and his party; Make 
way, ye factious citizens, for honeſt men. This inſult ſo en- 
raged them, that they inſtantly fell upon him, and killed _ 
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with the inſtruments they uſed in writing, which they happen- - 
ed then to ha inhere ? däß 88 
Tuls murder was conſidered by the two parties in a-very - 
different light. By Opimius and his adherents it was regard. 
ed as a moſt fortunate circumſtance, as ĩt would furniſn them 
with a plauſible pretence for proceeding to thoſe extremities 
they had long wiſhed to employ. By Gracchus and his 
friends, for the very ſame reaſon, it was looked upon as _ 
moſt unlucky incident, as they knew themſelves to be alto 
gether incapable of oppoſing the force which their enemies 
could bring againſt hes... SIE TS 
 Graccnvs, therefore, highly blamed his ww killing 
the lictor, which immediately raiſed ſuch a diſturbance, that 
when he attempted to ſpeak in his own vindication, he could © 
not be heard, and he was, therefore, obliged to retire home- 
ward, and wait the event. As he was going through the Fo- 
rum, he ſtopped before a ſtatue that was raiſed to his father, 
and regarding it for ſome time with fixed attention, he at laſt 
burſt into tears, as if deploring the ſpirit of the times, and the 
fate which he ſaw muſt ſoon overtake himſelf; His followers 
were no leſs moved than he, and all of them partaking moſt - 
ſincerely in his forrow, vowed never to abandon a man who — - 
had incurred the diſpleaſure of the great, merely by his zeal 
- for the intereſt of the people. 
In the mean time the ſenate took every method to alarm 
che citizens, and increaſe their apprehenſions. They directed 
the conſul to take care that the commonwealth ſhould receive 
no injury; and by this form they inveſted him with an abſo- 
lute and unlimited power. Nor was it long before he began 
to uſe it. He commanded the whole body of ſenators and 
knights to take arms, and to attend him the next day with their 
faves and dependent... 
As to Gracchus, he reſolved to employ no force in oppoſing 
tie deſigns of his enemies. But Fulvius, who ſaw the abſolute 
_neceſlity for doing ſo, drew his friends and adherents together, 
and took poſt upon Mount Aventine. Gracchus, though con- 
ſcious of the inferiority of his force, could not think of aban- 
doning his friends in this deſperate extremity; and he there- 
fore determined to join them. But juſt as he was going out 
of his houſe, his wife coming up to him, and clafping him in 
her arms, cried out, ** Deareſt Gracchus, whitherart thou go- 
ing, and why doft thou leave thy houſe ſo early? Doſt thou 
not know, that the ruffians, who ' murdered thy brother, are 
preparing the ſame fate for thee ; and that thy only defenders _ 
are a vile populace, who will deſert thee at the leaſt proipe&t - 
of danger? Remember that Rome is no longer what it ”" . 


wo 


* 
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for virtue is totally baniſned from thence, and every thi 

there is now governed, not by eſtabliſhed laws, but by arbitrary 
will. Beſides, how canſt thou truſt in the authority of the 
laws, or even in the juſtice of the gods; thoſe blind or impo- 
4 e gods, who permitted thy brother Tiberius to be aflaſi. 
__ GRaccuvs, however ſtrongly moved by her remonſtrances, 
gently diſengaged himſelf from her arms, and went on to 
Mount Aventine. There he had no ſooner arrived, than he 
learned that a proclamation had been publiſhed, offering to 


= any one who ſhould bring either his head, or that of Fulvius, 


its full weight in gold as a recompence. Willing fill, how. 
-ever, to prevent the effuſion of Roman blood, he ſent two 
meſſages to the ſenate with propoſals of peace, and theſe 
being rejected, he intended, it is ſaid, at one time, to have 
appeared before them in perſon; but from this he was dif. 
ſuaded by his friends, who foreſaw that his death would be 
the inevitable conſequence. „„ 
_ By this time Opimius bad approached Mount Aventine, 
and falling in among the almoſt defenceleſs crowd with ir- 
reſiſtible Sag he put no leſs than three thovſand of them to 
the ſword. Fulvius and his ſon took refuge in a neighbour- 
ing cottage, where they were immediately diſcovered and 
flain. Gracchus at firſt retired to the temple of Diana, 
Where he reſolved to make away with himſelf; but being 
| prevented by his friends, he endeavoured to eſcape to 2 

bridge, in paſſing which two of his adherents loft their lives 
in defending him. He then withdrew to a grove on the other 
fide of the Tyber, that was, conſecrated. to the furies; and 
there being completely ſurrounded, and finding all hopes of 
eſcape cut off, he prevailed upon his {lave Philocrates to kill 
him, who immediately after killed himſelf, and fell down upon 
the body of his beloved maſter. The purſuers ſoon coming 
up, cut off the head of Graechus, and placed it for a while, as 
a trophy, upon the point of a ſpear. But Septimuleius, one 
of Opimius's friends, arriving, took it from them, and having 
emptied it of the brains, and filled it with lead, preſented it 
to the conſul, who rewarded him, as he had promiſed, with 
its weight in gold, amounting, it is ſaid, to no leſs than 
ſeventeen pounds. 85 5 . 

Sucn was the end of Caius Gracchus, one of the moſt 
promiſing young men, that ever appeared iu any age or any 
nation. His intentions were no doubt innocent, and even 
virtuous ; but the means he employed for accompliſhing his 
deſigns were certainly imprudent. A perfectly Agrarian law, 
ſeems to be impracticable in any ſtate, at leaſt in any large 


* 
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one. A diſtinction of property, and perhaps even of rank? 
is neceſſary in every ſociety. But, at the ſame time, it may 
be affirmed, that, if peace and good order can be maintained, 
the greater the equality chat prevails among the citizens in 
both theſe reſpects, the more happy are the people, and the 
more perfect is the government; as the happineis of the peo- 
ple either is, or ought to be the great end of all kind of go- 
vernment. | 75 . d 5 

We had almoſt forgot to obſerve, that one thing, which 
contributed greatly to hurt the credit of Gracchus, was the 
death of his brother-in-law, the famous Scipio Africanus. 
This man had always been a declared enemy of the Agrarian 
law; and on the morning of a day, on which it was faid he 
intended to have made a ſpeech againſt it, he was found dead 
in kis bed. Some thought he was poiſoned ; others, that he 
was ſtrangled. But whatever was the manner of his death, it 
was univerſally aſcribed, either to his wife, Sempronia, the 
ſiſter of the Gracchi, or to Cornelia, their mother; or to both 
of them in conjunction: nor was even Caius himſelf ſuppoſed 
to be innocent. Scipio was one of the' moſt accompliſhed | 
characters that ever Rome produced, being equally diſtinguiſh- | 


. 


ed for his civil and his military talents. He lived in the 


greateſt intimacy with Terence, and is thought to have al 


fied him in the compoſition of his comedies. 


Fox ſome years after the death of Gracchus, nothing of 


any great conſequence happened, though it will not be im- 


proper to mention ſlightly ſome of the moſt material that oc- 
curred. The Sardimians, about this time, raifed an inſurrec- 
tion, which was very foon fruſtrated, About the ſame period 
Africa was viſited with a dreadful plague, which committed 
great havoc. It was ſuppoſed to be owing to an incredible 


number of locuſts, which ſpread over the whole country, and 


deſtroyed the fruits of the earth. They were then carried by 
the wind into the Mediterranean ſea; and petrifying there, 
infected the air in a ſurprifing manner. Soon after Metellus, 
the conſul, ſubdued the Balearic iſlands, which are now called 


| Majorca and Minorca, and ſuppreſſed the pirates, who made 


them their place of refuge. The Allobroges, who inhabited 
the country, now- called Dauphine in France, and Savoy in 
Italy, were conquered by Domitius Enobarbus, and annexed 
to the empire. Gallia Narbonenſis was alſo: reduced into the 
form of a Roman province. And the Scordiſci, a people in- 
habiting Thrace, though at firſt ſucceſsful, were at laſt driven 
back into their own country. FFF 
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From the Beginning of the JUGURTHINE WAR, to the er 
5 Perual Dictatonſbip of SYLLA. 


V. [Ann. Rom. 631.1 


„ Hr Jugurthine war is memorable on many accounts, 
but on none more than that it firſt brought to light the 
great military talents of Marius, who afterwards made ſo capital 
a figure, and has been related by Salluſt with ſuch ſtrokes of 
eloquence, as were perhaps never equalled, and certainly 
never excelled by any other hiſtorian. Jugurtha was grand- 
fon to Maſiniſſa, king of Numidia, the faithful ally of the 
Romans. That prince had three ſons, Micipſa, Guluſſa, and 
Manaſtobal, whom he left joint heirs of his dominions; but, 
by the death of the two latter, Micipſa ſoon came into the pol- 


. ſeſſion of the whole kingdom. Micipſa had two ſons, Adher- 


bal and Hiempſal; and being charmed with the fine qualities 
ol his nephew Jugurtha, whom his brother Manaſtobal had by 
à a concubine, he brought him up with his own children, and at 
his death left him joint heir to his dominions. 5 
Bur the favours which his uncle had ſo liberally be ſtowed 
upon him, inſtead of filling him with gratitude towards the 
memory of his bene factor, only inſpired him with the criminal 
defire of making away with his couſins, and thereby render- 
ing. himſelf fole maſter of the kingdom. Accordingly he con- 
ttived, in a little time, to have Hiempſal murdered, and would 
no doubt have acted the ſame part by Adherbal, had not that 
prince found means to eſcape from Numidia, and repair to 
| Rome, where he implorcd the protection of the ſenate. But 
this was a circumſtance that gave Jugurtha little trouble. He 
well knew the ſenate was become fo venal a body, that money 
was ſufficient to bring them over to any thing. He therefore 
ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, who diftributed their preſents with 
fo hibera! a hand, that the only puniſhment inflicted on Jugur- 
tha was the appointing commiſtoners to make a new diviſion 
of the kingdom; and theſe, upon their. arrival in Africa, 
wWeere ſo effectually gained over to his intereſt, that they aſſign- 
_ ed him the beſt and the largeſt part of the count 7. 


Bur even with ee eee his ambition was not ſatisſied. 


Nothing leſs would content him than the poſſeſſion of the 
whole kingdom. He therefore picked a freſh * 2 
| | | CE - | a er 
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- Adherbal, and beſieged him in his capital of Cirta, where 
that prince being ſoon reduced to the laſt extremity,” wrote te 
following letter to the ſenate. It is not my fault, fathers, 
if I ſeem to trouble you too much by fo frequently ſoliciting ." 
your aſſiſtance ; it is the violence and injuſtice of Jugurtha, I 
that compel me to it. He is ſo reſolutely bent on my deſtruc- - | 
tion, that he ſets both you and the immortal gods at deſiance; 
for nothing will fatisfy him but my blood. He has kept me 
beſieged tor five months in contempt of the alliance and 
amity by which I am united with the Roman people. Neither 
the favours with which my father anne 217 loaded him, nor 
your decrees, are of any avail to me. I cannot tell whether 
I am moſt diſtreſſed by arms or by famine. The preſent ſtate 
of my affairs prevents my ſaying more with reſpect to Jugur= 
tha. I have already experienced the little credit that is given 
to the complaints of the unfortunate. TI plainly ſee that it is 
my life only he aims at; he carries his views and deſigns 
ftill higher. He has no hopes of retaining my kingdom and 
your friendſhip at the ſame time; but upon which of theſe he 
ſets the greateſt value may be eaſily perceived from his Whole 
conduct. He began by killing my brother Hiempfal. He. 
afterwards drove me out of my dominions. But granting that 
theſe injuries are confined entirely to us, and are no concern 
of yours; can the ſame be faid of a kingdom dependent upon 
you, of which he has poſſeſſed himſelf by force of arms? It 
is the perſon, whom you yourſelves eſtabliſhed king of Numi- 
dia, that he now keeps ſo cloſely beſieged. My prefent fitu- 
ation is a ſufficient proof of the little regard he has for your 
orders, which you have ſignified ro him by your ambaſſadors. 
What then is there that can make him return to his duty but 
the force of your arms? For as to me, I could rather wiſh, 
that the complaints I now make, and have formerly made before 
you in fall ſenate; were totally groundleſs, than that I ſhould be 
able to convince you by my misfortunes, that they are but too. 
well founded; But as I am born to be the fport of Jugurtha's 
villainy, I aſk no longer, that you would preſerve me from 
miſery or from death, but only that you would prevent me 
| from falling into the hands of ſo cruel an enemy, and that he 
may not be permitted to degrade me ſo far, as to inſſi upon 
my body all kinds of torment: Diſpoſe, as you pleaſe, of 
| the kingdom of Numidia; that is yours: but extricate me 
| out of the hands of this impious wretch, I conjure you by the 
WY majeity of the Roman name, and by all the ties of friendſhip. 
ho If you have any regard for the memory of Maſiniſſa, let it 
th now appear in preſerving his grandſon.” _ eo 
pal, | : SE | Tas . 
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a "Tris letter made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the minds of | 


the ſenators, that they immediately ſent commiſſioners into 
Africa, to command Jugurtha to deſiſt from the ſiege; but 
theſe were ſoon corrupted by that prince's money in the ſame 
manner as their predecefors had been, and returning to Rome 
without effecting any thing, Jugurtha now puſhed on his 
operations with greater vigour than ever, and having at laſt 
compelled Adherbal to ſurrender, he inſtantly put him to 
Txr1s cruel outrage inflamed the minds of the Romans in 
general to ſuch a degree, that the ſenate was obliged, however 


unwillingly, to declare war againſt Jugurtha. For ſome time, 


however, it was carried on with very little ſpirit, the gene- 
rals, and even the inferior officers, being all of them bribed 


and corrupted” by the enemy. This gave occaſion" to the 


tribune, Memmius, to addreſs he people in the following 
terms. Integrity, ſaid he, is noy quite baniſhed from the 
ſenate, and juftice is no more t be ſeen in it. Money is be- 
come the ruler of Rome; and it has but too frequently ap- 
peared, that it is the only deity the nobles adore. Theſe are 
ready every day to expoſe their faith and their honour to ſale, 
The glory and intereſt of the ſtate are now diſregarded. The 
majeſty of the empire has been betrayed; the republic has 
been ſold, both in the army and in Rome itſelf. Opimius, 
the murderer of Gracchus, and of three thouſand citizens 
with him; that tyrant of his country, whoſe hands are ſtill 


red with the blood of the poopie and their tribunes, has filled 


them with the gold and filver-of Jugurtha. Perhaps the 
other generals and commiſſioners are not more innocent. 


MWei are told, that the Numidians have given themſelves up 


to the commonwealth ; that they have ſurrendered their ftrong- 
holds, their forces, and elephants. But let us bring this mat- 
ter to the teſt. Let Jugurtha be ſent for to Rome. If he 
has really ſubmitted himſelf to you, he will obey your orders; 
but if he refuſes to do ſo, you will then be convinced, that 
_ what-1s called a treaty is nothing but a colluſion between that 
crafty prince and your generals; a treaty that will have pro- 


cured him an impunity of his crimes; will have filled the 


pockets of your officers with immenſe riches, and will have 


reflected upon the republic the moſt indelible diſgrace.” 


"Tre ſenate now fearing, that their own venality would 
ſoon be 1 ny ng and perhaps even diſcovered, if they did 


not adopt ſome vigorous meaſures, ordered one of the conſuls | 


to croſs over into Africa with a numerous army; and Jugurtha 
_ thinking that the Romans were at length become ſerious, a 


Taz ROMAN HISTORY: 16 = 
that all his arts of bribery and corruption would ſoon loſe their 


#:>, reſolved immediately to repair to Rome, in order, if 1 


not to juſtify, atleaſt to apologize for his conduct. But even 
while there he could not help giving afreſh proof of his dar- 
ing villainy. There was at that time at Rome a young prince 


named Maſſiva, ſon of Guluſſa, and conſequently grandſon ß 


Maſiniſſa; and as he was a legitimate deſcendant of chat great 
monarch, and Jugurtha only a ſpurious one, being the ſon of 
2 concubine, he had ſolicited the Romans to place him on the 
throne of his grandfather. In order to rid himſelf of ſo dan- 


gerous a rival, Jugurtha contrived to have Maſſiva made away 


| vith in open day, and in the very midſt of Rome; an action that 
flled the ſenate with ſuch indignation, that they immediate 
commanded him to depart from Italy. He did fo; but could 


not help, at the ſame time, exclaiming againſt the venality of _ 
Rome, which, he ſaid, would ſoon periſh, could it but find a. - 
From this time forward, however, he found the Romans 
to be leſs venal than they had hitherto appeared. For Me- 
tellus, the conſul, being appointed to the command of the 
army in Africa, not only ſhewed himſelf to be proof againſt 
all the attempts of Jugurtha to bribe him, but carried on the 
war with ſuch ſpirit and ſucceſs, that he would probably, in a 


little time, have put an entire end to it, had he not been ſup-" * 


planted by his lieutenant Marius, who contrived to get him- 
ſelf elected conſul in his ſtead. This Marius was one of the 
greateſt captains, and at the ſame time perhaps one of the 
worſt citizens that ever Rome produced. Being born of poor 
parents, and brought up like them, he had contracted in his 
early youth ſuch habits of induſtry, temperance and frugality, 
as adhered to him during his whole life, and rendered him, 
eren when advanced to the ſupreme command, more capable 
of enduring cold, hunger, fatigue, and all the other hardſhips 


and inconveniences of war, than almoſt any ſoldier in his army. 


The nobility did every thing in their power to prevent his be- 


ing promoted to the conſulſhip; and he, in revenge, took 
every opportunity of expreſſing his contempt for perſons of 
their order. This he particularly did in the following 
jar which he made to the people upon his being choſen- 
ul. „ ee ec i ER Sas 

*I x xow, Romans, ſaid he, that moſt of thoſe, whom 
jou raiſe to dignities, behave in a quite different manner after 
they have obtained them, from What they do while they are 
ſoliciting them. At firſt they appear induſtrious, ſuppliant, 
and modeſt ; but afterwards, as ſoon as they have gained their 
point, they abandon themſelves to ſloth and idleneſs. In my. 

= 8 is | . opinion, 


— — ͤ — _ 
F : * * 
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ſurely ought to be taken in the diſcharge of publie offices than 
we employ in ſoliciting them. I am not ignorant how heary 


opinion, however, their-condu@ ought to be quite che reverſs 
For as the intereſt of the nation is of infinitely more conſe. / 


orſhip or cenſorſhip, more care 


a burthen you have laid upon me in raifing me to the conſul. 


ſhip. To be conſtantly engaged in making preparations for 
war, and at the ſame time to be frugal of the public money; 
to oblige perſons to enter into the ſervice, to whom, however, 


we would not give offence; to have the ſole direction of al 


things at home and abroad; and to acquit one's ſelf of theſe 
various duties in the midſt of open or concealed enemies, is 


n 


ſorely a more hard and difficult taſłk, than can well be con- 


To this add ſtill another inconvenience, which is peculiar. 
to myſelf. If others commit a fault, their ancient nobility, 
the glorious actions of their anceſtors, the credit of their a- 
milies and relations, their numerous clients and dependents; 
all theſe, in a manner, come in to their aid, and protect them 
from danger: whereas all my reſources are in myſelf, and I 
have no ſupport but what I can derive from virtue and inno- 
cence; for of every thing elſe I am entirely deſtitute. I ſee | 


that the eyes of all men are upon me. The juſt and judicious 


favour me, from a thorough conviction, that I have no other 


aim than the publie good; whereas the nobility, on the other 


hand, take every „ eee to hurt my reputation. This 


is one reaſon why I ſhould make new efforts, both to an- 


ſwer your expectations, and to render ineffectual their bad 


„„ | AG ED 
„ PxoM my earlieft youth I have been' conſtantly accuſ- 
tomed to danger and fatigue. What I have hitherto done 


from the mere love of virtue, I ought now more zealouſly to 
doc from a principle of gratitude, fince you have loaded me with 


your favours; and this is my fixed and determined reſolution, 


It is hard for thoſe, who, to attain dignities, have aſſumed the 


maſk of virtue, to continue long in that conſtraint, when their 


ambition is ſatisfied; As for me, who have exerciſed myſelf 


in it all my life, I can fay; that long habit has in a manner 


rendered it natural to me. Vou have charged me with the 
war againſt Jugurtha; and this is What gives extreme offence 
to the nobility. Now I defire, Romans, you will conſider 
with yourſelves, whether, inſtead of the choice you have 
made, it would be better for you to take, out of that troop of 
nobility, to fill the oſſice in queſtion, or any other of a like na-. 
ture, à man of an ancient family, and one who can boaſt of 
having borne all the great offices of the ſtate; but without 


knowledge 
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ſc; Wl knowledge or experience; in order that, in the conduct of ſo im- 

ſe. portant a war, perplexed for want of practice, and entire 
ire diſconcerted, he may take, out of that very people he deſpiſes, 
lan guide and monitor to teach him his duty. And indeed it 
vy otten happens, that a man, whom you have choſen general to 
ul- command an army, has more need of another general to com- 


for mand him, and be to him inſtead of a maſter. I know ſome, 
y; Wl who, when elected conſuls, have begun to read over hiſtories, : 
er, and to ſtudy the art of war in the books of the , Greeks, | 
all WT This is manifeſtly reverſing the order of things. For, though . 
eſe Wl they do not command till they have received authority, yet, 
, is before they have obtained authority, they ought to learn to 
one WMcommand.. fn. i CO 

"WM <Svrrrx me now, Romans, to compare with theſe proud 

liar vobles your conſul, whom they are for leſſening with the 
ity, tie of New Man. What they learn from reading and inſtru. 
fa- Wl tion, I have learned by practice and experience. The know- 

nts; Wl ledge they derive from books, I have got by many years of 

em actual ſervice. - And now judge on which of the two you 

d I Wt ſhould ſet moſt value, on actions or on words. They deſpiſe. 

mo- the meanneſs of my birth; and I that of their valour. I am 45 
' ſee Wl reproached with the lowneſs of my fortune; they with the — 
10% WM profligacy of their conduct. But, after all, I know, that all 


ther nen are of one and the ſame nature; and that, conſequently, 
ther che moſt worthy are the moſt noble. And, indeed, could we 
This K at preſent the forefathers of Albinus or Calphurnius, 
an- W whom they would rather chuſe to have for ſons, thoſe actuallß 
bad MW deſcended from them, or me, is it to be doubted but they would 
2 anſwer, that they always defired to have children virtuous, 'and 
:cul- Wl diſtinguiſhed for their own merit? 
done WW Ir they think they have a right to deſpiſe me, they muſt 
ly to then deſpiſe their anceſtors, who began their nobility by vir- 
with I tue. They envy my dignity : why don't they alſo envy my 
tion. labonrs, dangers, and the innocence of my life, that are tie 
d the J ſteps by which I attained it? Theſe men, blinded by their 
7 pride, led ſuch profligate and abandoned lives, as if they de- 
ryſclf I pied your honours ; and yet aſk them with as much aſſurancte 
mer as if they deſerved them by the virtue of their conduct. How 
h the egregiouſly miſtaken are they to think of uniting in themſelves 
fence things ſo incompatible as the pleaſures of floth and the ro- 
have „Wukx they ſpeak before you, or in the ſenate, they 
op of never forget to celebrate their anceſtors, and ſeem- to think, 
e na- that repeating their glorious exploits, reflects honour on them 
aft of ſelves. But the effect produced is directly the reverſe. For 
thout I the more the kes of thoſe great men abounded with noble.” © "2 
| a Ss FE actions - 
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actions, the more; thoſe of their deſcendants, if deſtitute ,x 
them, deſerve contempt. The glory of anceſtors, it muſt he 
owned, is a light for their poſterity ; but a light that illuſtrate 
their vices as well as their virtues. As for me, I canndt 
boaſt my anceſtors; but 1 can repeat my own exploits, which 
is undoubtedly more glorious. Obſerve, I beſeech you, hoy 
unjuſt they are. They pretend to derive luftre from the 
merit of others, and will not permit me to derive any fron 
my own, becauſe I have not thoſe ancient ftatues at home 
with which they adorn their houſes, and becauſe my glor i 
recent. But is it not better for a man to be author of his 
own nobility, than to diſhonour that derived from anceſton 
I know, if they ſhould andertake to anſwer me, they wobl 
employ fine words, and make very eloquent harangues. Thi 
is a glory I do not pretend to diſpute with them. But , 
while you take pleaſure in doing me honour, they ſpare no 
calumnies either againſt you or me, I thought it incumbent 
upon me not to hold my tongue, left my ſilence ſhould be con- 
ſidered as an acknowledgment of the truth of what they fay, 
For, at bottom, I have nothing to fear, and no diſcourſe can 
hurt me. Tf it be true, it can only be to my praiſe ; and, if 
- Falſe, my actions will refute it. 3 ig 
Bur, Romans, as all this is levelled at you, and they 
preſume to blame you for having intruſted to me, firſ the {u- 
pPreme dignity of the commonwealth, and next the conduct df 
à very important war; reflect ſeriouſly; I-intreat you, whether 
you have any cauſe to repent of what you have done. I cat- 
not, to gain your confidence, produce the ſtatues, conſulſhips, 
and triumphs of my anceſtors ; but, if it is neceſſary, I ca 
__ ſet before you military rewards of every kind; pikes, enſigns 
crowns: I can ſhew you the ſcars of honourable wounds al 
received before. Theſe are my ſtatues, theſe the titles of my 
nobility, which have not fallen to me-by inheritance, as they 
have to my adverſaries; but which I have acquired by my 
labours and dang ers. 35 
* You ſind no order or elegance in my words: that is an an not a 
upon which I neither pique myſelf, nor ſet a great value. Vit ſbam- 
makes itſelf ſufficiently known by its own intrinſic worth: others] virtue 
may ftand in need of fine diſcourſe to cover the infamy of the depra 
actions. I have not applied myſelf to the ſtudy of Greek lite pubji 
ture, as I found thoſe that did ſo became not the better mes. mon 
But what I have learnt, and which is of greater conſequence i fate 
to the republic, is to handle my ſword, to keep my pol, = 
attack or defend a place well, to fear nothing bat infamy, , their 
ſuffer cold and heat indifferently, to have no other bed but tie mall 
earth, and at the ſame time to ſupport both hunger 7 2 
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ügue. And theſe are things I ſhall teach my ſoldiers, I Will 


not let them live in want, while I riot in plenty. I will not 


aſſume all glory to myſelf, while they have nothing but toil 
and labour. Such ought not to be the manner in which we 
treat citizens. For a commander to live himſelf in ſloth and 
luxury, and require rude ſervice and fatigue from the ſoldier, 
is to act like a maſter over ſlaves, not like a general over fellow . 
citizens. It was by a quite contrary conduct that our anceſ- 
tors acquired glory to themſelves, and did the republic ſuch 
d po Eo V 

« Now the nobility, after having degenerated from the vir- 
tue of their forefathers, deſpiſe us, who endeavour to tread in 
the ſteps of their anceſtors ; and exact dignities from you as 
their right, without taking any pains to deſerve them. I re- 
peat it; theſe men, ſo proud of their birth, impoſe ſtrangely _ 
upon themſelves. Their anceſtors left them all that it was 
poſſible to tranſmit, their riches, ſtatues, the glory of their 
names and great actions: but they have not left them their 
virtue, nor indeed could they do it; virtue, of all things, 
being the only one, that can neither be tranſmitted nor in- 
/ „ 

« Taxy ſay I live in a coarſe manner, without either taſte 
or elegance, becauſe I have no great ſkill in ſetting out a ta- 
ble, make no uſe, at the entertainments I give, of comedians 
or buffoons; and becauſe I give no more for a ſlave, that is 
to be my cook, than for one to work in my field. All this is 
true, and I freely confeſs it. I learnt from my father, and 
other perſons of virtue, that ornament is for women, as labour 
is for men; that men of worth ought rather to aim at glory, - 
than at riches; and that arms confer more honour than th 
moſt magnificent robes. As they think quite otherwiſe, let 
them follow their -own. taſte. Let them paſs their days in 
drunkenneſs and debauchery ; let them end their lives as they 
have begun them; and leave to us duſt, and ſweat, and mili- 
tary fatigues, which we prefer to all their luxury. But they do 
not act in this manner. After having wallowed in the moſt 
ſhameful exceſſes, they come to deprive us of the rewards of 
virtue and valour. Thus, by a ſtrange perverſion of things, 
depravity of manners, which ought to exclude them from all 
public offices, does them no hurt, and is only fatal to the com- | 
1 re in giving it unworthy leaders and venal magi- 


„Arrzx having anſwered my enemies, not ſo. much as 


their infamous conduct, but as my own character required, ;T 5 


ſhall add a few words concerning the public affairs. In the 
wt place, then, you may entertain the moſt rational and well 


1 x 
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_. founded hope of a ſucceſsful iſſue to the war in Numidiz 


-* manders.. 


'You have removed all the obſtacles of this wiſhed-for even 


- " 


and in which the chief ſtrength of Jugurtha conſiſted ; I mea 


avarice, ignorance, and pride. You have an army in Afficz 
that is perfectly acquainted with the nature of the county, 


and poſlefles all the requiſite courage, but which, however, ha 
- hitherto met with bad fortune. A great part of the troops 


have periſhed by the avarice or temerity of their com. 


«© You then, who are of a proper age to bear arms, come 


and join your efforts with mine, and. ſuſtain with me the ho- 


* 
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- conſented, and having contrived to draw Jugurtha into an 277 
buſcade under pretence of a conference, he immediately ſeized 
kim, and delivered kim'up io Sylla.  Marivs afterwards cory 


4 


nour of the commonwealth. Do not be diſcouraged by the ne. 


mory of paſt misfortunes, nor fear that your generals wil 
treat you with pride and inſolence. After having iſſued the 
neceſſary orders, you ſhall ſee me, both in marching, and i 


battle, ſharing with you danger and fatigue. Except in point 
of command, I ſhall make no difference between you and my. 
ſelf. You may therefore believe, that, with the aſſiſtance of 
the gods, victory, ſpoils, and glory await, and even invite 
you. But though you had not all theſe motives to prompt 


you, the intereft alone of the commonwealth would ſutfice to 


induce good citizens, as you are, to defend it. Cowardice 
never yet exempted any man from death. Never did father 
deſire that his children ſhould be immortal, but that they 
ſhould become men of great honour and probity. I ſhould 


ſay more on this head, Romans, if words could give ba- 
very to cowards ; for as to the valiant, I think I have ſad 


enough.” %%%ͤö‚ͤ ᷑ Soil NN 
Ma xl us having now got every thing ready for opening the 


campaign, went over to Africa, and purſuing Jugurtha fron 
one place to another, reduced him to ſuch extremity, that he 
was obliged to implore the aid of his father-in-law, Bocchus, 
king of Mauritania. But even the united forces of theſe two 


monarchs were unable to make head againſt Marius, who de- 
feated them both in two great battles, in one of which the 


ate ſaid to have loſt above ninety thouſand men; and Boch, 
unwilling to riik the loſs of his own crown, even in defence df 
a a ſon-in-law, made propoſals of peace to the Romans. Ac- 


cordingly Sylla, quæſtor to Marius, was ſent to confer wil 
him; and the only terms the Romans would accept wet, 


that Bocchus ſhould deliver Jugurtha into their hands 
- Bocchus was at firſt averſe to the committing ſuch a treach#- 


rous action; but ſeeing no other way of ſaving himſelf, he at li 


— — - 
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| Were too modeſt to aſk. He never demanded the payment 
of any debt; and it was commonly aid, that he ated | in ſuch 


; ks © 


» 
*; 


is death; an end worthy of his flagitious conduct. 4 3 
Tu next war of any conſequence in which the Romans 
were engaged, was what is uſually called the Social war, the 


being admitted to the freedom of Rome, and of being 
permitted to give their votes at the election of magiſtrates, 

like the citizens. This favour the Romans refuſed to grant. 

But the allies being determined to extort that by force of arms, 
which they could not obtain by gentle means, broke out into 
open rebellion ; and after a war, which continued for the ſpace 

of two years, the Romans finding,. that, whether conquerors. 

or conquered, their conteſt would be fatal, at laſt thought it 
prudent to give up the point. The alles accordingly wers 
made free of the city, though the ſenate took care to render 
this inJulgence of very little conſequence. Inſtead of diſtri- 
buting them among the old tribes, in which, by the greatneſs | 
of their numbers, they would have carried every thing before 
them, they formed them into eight new tribes ; and as theſe were 
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not to give their votes till all the reſt had given theirs, they bad © 


very little influence in the public councils. 


* 
* 


ArrER the concluſion of the ſocial war, the Romans began 
to think of turning their arms againſt Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, and one of the moſt powerful princes of Aſia. Their _ 
reaſon for attacking him was, that he had invaded the territories 


| of ſome of the petty kings of Aſia, in alliance with the Ro- 


mans, and had ftripped them of their dominions. Both Marius 

and Sy!la aimed at the command of this expedition. 
Taz character of Marius we have already given. Sylla 

was a patrician, and ſprung from one of the moſt illuſtrious _ 

families in Rome; was handſome in his perſon, and engagin 

in his addreſs, had a noble air and graceful carriage, and poſ- 

ſeſſed ſuch an openneſs and candour in his whole demeanour, 

as ſeemed to beſpeak an undiſguiſed foul. Infinuating, per- 

ſnaſive, and eloquent, he had the art of bringing over all men 

to his own way of thinking. Fond of pleaſure, but ſtill fonder 

of glory, he never indulged himſelf in gratifying the former 

appetite to the prejudice of the latter. Though naturally _ 

rain, he had the art of concealing this foible, and always 

ſpoke of himſelf in the moſt modeſt terms. On the contrary, 

he was exceſſively laviſh of his encomiums upon others, and 


fill more profuſe of his money. He lent willingly to all who ) 


applied to him, and even anticipated the wiſhes of thoſe who 


1 15 a manner. 


— 


:cafion of which was as follows. The other ſtates of Italy, © 
in alliance with the Romans, had long ſolicited the favour of 


: * 
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a manner, as if he meant to purchaſe his whole army. Fami. 


har with the common ſoldiers, he condeſcended to imitate 


their vulgar manners; would drink, laugh, and be merry with 
them, and could eaſily put up with their coarſeſt jokes; but he 
kene, on occaſion, how to aſſume all the ſtatelineſs of com. 


mand. In a word, he was a perfect Proteus, that could tranſ. 


form himſelf into any ſhape; but both his virtues and 


vices were covered with the thickeſt veil of hypocriſy, 
Hs was a great favourite of the ſenate, as Marius was of 
the people, and he was therefore appointed by the former to 


conduct the war againſt Mithridates. The people, however, 


to priſon, and a Cimbrian ſlave was ſent to diſpatch him; but 


= reverſed this decree, and transferred the command to Marius; 
and Cinna, who was then at the head of the army, was fo en- 
_ _ raged at this affront, that he advanced with his troops to the 


ates of the city, and entering it ſword in hand, threatened 


immediately to ſet it on fire if he met with the leaſt oppoſition, 


Marius at firſt endeavoured to oppoſe him; but finding it im- 


3 ee to do ſo effectually, he quitted Rome, and à price 


being afterwards ſet upon his head, he was expoſed to a ya- 
riety of adverſe fortune. He was obliged to conceal himſelf 
in the marſhes of Minturnum, where he ſpent a whole night 
up to his neck in mud. He was then ſeized, and conducted 


the barbarian had no ſooner entered the priſon. for this pur- 
Poſe, than he was ſo ſtruck with the awful look of the fallen 
general, that he threw down his ſword, exclaiming, at the 


ſame time, that he found himſelf incapable of executing his 


orders. 


Tu governor of the place conſidering this as a manifeſt 


omen in Marius's favour, not only ſet him at liberty, but 
even furniſhed him with a fhip to carry him from Italy. 


Marius afterwards landed in Africa, near Carthage, and went, 
in a melancholy manner, to place himſelf among the ruins of 
that deſolated place. In a little time, however, he was order. 
ed by the prætor, who commanded there, to depart. He in- 


ſtantly profeſſed his readineſs to obey ; but at the ſame time 
deſired the meſſenger to acquaint his maſter, that he had ſeen 


Marius fitting among. the ruins of Carthage, intending, no 


doubt, by that compariſon, to intimate the greatneſs of his 


own fall. 


He then went to ſea, and ſpent the winter upon that ele- 


ment; being equally afraid to land any where, as his arrival 


in thoſe parts was now generally known. At laſt he received 


intelligence, that affairs at Rome had taken a turn greatly to 


his advantage. 'This was brought about by the activity of 


ncheſt and one of the moſt powerful citizens of Rome. Tt 
orator, Marcus Antonius, had found a faithful friend, but one 
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eylla's abſence, exerted himſelf with ſo much ſpirit, that he 
(con rendered the party of Marius ſuperior to that of his ri- 


ral, and recalling that demagogue to Rome, they both enter- 
ed the city in a hoſtile manner, and put every one to the word 


that had incurred their diſpleaſure. 


Ir would be equally difficult and diſguſting to enumerate all 
the acts of barbarity that were committed on this occaſion. 
We ſhall content ourſelves at preſent with mentioning a fer 
of the moſt remarkable. Publius Craſſus, after ſeeing his 
eldeit ſon killed before his face, thruſt himſelf through with his 
ford, to avoid being expoſed to the indignities he had reaſon _ 


to expect. His ſecond ſon eſcaped, and afterwards became the 
The 


ho ruined him by his too great kindneſs, This Was a poor 
plebeian, who ſeeing a gueſt of ſo much importance in his 
houſe, was for entertaining him in the beſt manner he could. 
Accordingly ke ſent his ſlave to the tavern with orders to buy 
the beſt wine he could find. The ſeller, ſeeing the ſlave taſte. 


the wine with more care than uſual, aſked him why his maſter 


was become ſo nice, and was not content with Ke wine he 


uſually drank. The flave, who thought he was ſpeaking to 2 


friend, diſcovered the fatal ſecret ; and the perfidious vintner 


ten immediately to Marius, and told him, that he had it in his 


power to put Marcus Antonius into his hands. This news 
was received by Marius with tranſports of joy; he ſtarted up 


from table, where he then ſat at dinner, and propoſed going 


to the place himſelf. ' But being reſtrained by his friends, he 


vas ſatisfied with ſending the military. tribune, Annius, with : 


ſome ſoldiers, whom he ordered immediately to bring him 


Antony's head, Annius accordingly undertook the cruel of- 
fee, and arriving at the place, he ftaid below himſelf in order 


to guard the door, while his men went up ſtairs to put Antony 


to death. But upon their entering the room where he was, 
| they were ſo charmed with the divine ſtrains of eloquence he 


began to pour forth,.that not one of them could think of lay- 


grow tired of waiting ſo long; and going up, was, ſurpriſed 
to ſee his ſoldiers completely diſarmed by the eloquence of 


the man they had come to deſtroy. But being as inſenſible 
himſelf, to the charms of rhetoric as to the calls of humanity, 
he cut off the head of Antony with his own hand, and carried 
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Cinna, one of his moſt zealous adherents, who had lately been 
elected conſul, either through the neglect, or in oppoſition to 
e intereſt of Sylla, who ſoon after tet out for Aſia, to carry _ 
oa the war againſt Mithridates. Cinna, taking advantage f 


ing violent hands upon him. At length the tribune began to u 


oo 
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it to Marius. Marius received it with a ſavage joy; an 55 
aſter feaſting his eyes, for ſome time, with fo horrid ; —_ 
ere he returned it to Annius, eommanding him imme. 3 
liately to fix it on the roſtrum. Thus upon the very fame 
place, from whence Antony, when conſul, had fo bravely de. 
fended the commonwealth, was fixed that head, to which 6 
many citizens were indebted for their ſafety.” This is the 
remark of Cicero, who hardly thought, when making it, thy 
| he was only anticipating his own hiſtory ; nor ſeemed to think, 
that a like fate would one day overtake himſelf, from the 
__ grandſon of the n.an, whoſe misfortune he now deplored. 


Bes1De the death of theſe and a variety of other eminent - 

perſons, a dreadful ſlaughter was made of numbers of citizens _ 

of inferior rank. A word from Marius was ſufficient to cot Wil .... 

any one his life, that happened to come in his way. Arlength : b 

his very filence was conſidered as a ſentence of condemnation; = 

for Ancharius, a ſenator, having accoſted him, and recejvel 55 

no anſwer to his compliment, was inſtantly put to death, Wi «7 

And this, for the future, became an eſtabliſhed rule. All wig Y 

Lame to ſalute Marius, and had not their ſalute returned, were Wl bor 

_ Killed by the ſlaves, that ſerved him as guards; fo that bis Wil his 

very friends were afraid to approach him. - - - WM 8 
Bur perhaps it will be more entertaining, it will certainly Wi - 

de improving to the young reader, to be informed of ſome fig- T 

nal inſtances of the humane paſſions that were diſplayed upon Wl M. 

this occaſion. Cornutus was ſaved by the fidelity of his ſlaves, " 

They firſt concealed him in a private part of the houſe; and ,. 

then taking the dead body of one of thoſe that had been Ul x. 


murdered, and putting a ring upon its finger, they hung it uw Wl + 
by the neck; and when the blood-hounds of Marius arrived, Wl 2b 
they ſhewed them this carcaſe, which, they faid, was the body th 
of their maſter, who, in deſpair of being able to elude the vi- 
gilance of his enemies, had thus choſen, with his own hands, 10 
to put an end to his life. They even went ſo far as to per- 
form the ceremony of a funeral; and the aſſaſſins were ſo com- 
pletely blinded by this artifice, that they gave over the pur- 
ſuit, and Cornutus afterwards eſcaped into Gaul, 
Manus had given permiſſion to all the citizens to plunder 
the houſes of thoſe he had killed; but ſuch was the modera- 
tion, or rather equity of the people, that not one of them 
would defile their hands with what they conſidered as ſuch im- 
pious ſpoils. On the contrary, they regarded the houſes of 
the unfortunate with as much veneration as if they had been 
the moſt ſacred temples. T 
Bur the lenity of no one was more remarkable on this 
melancholy occaſion, than was that of Sertorius. Neither 
1 ES ; CE. reſentment 
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reſentment nor the pride of victory induced him to offer the - 


leaſt violence nor even inſult to the conquered. He even 
carried his humanity farther. © As it proceeded from principle, 
and not from weakneſs, it ſoon changed into a fatal ſeverity _ 
againft the wicked inſtruments of Marius's cruelty. Enraged 


at the exceſſes and barbarities committed by theſe ſavages, 


he concerted matters with Cinna,” who was more tractable than 


Marius, and having obtained his conſent, he attacked the 


-ufians during night in the camp, where they uſed to ſhut 

themſelves up, and killed every one of them, to the number of 

Dur if M ll. er rn 
Max1vs, however, would ſoon have "found other inſtru- 


nents of His cruelty, had he lived; but happily for the world, 


death put a period to his'own life, before he had time to take 
way the lives of any others. He died about a month after. 


in the ſeventieth year of his age. He is even ſuſpected of 


having haſtened his end from a juſt apprehenfion of the treat- 
ment he had reaſon to expect had he lived till the arrival of 
dylla, who, after having carried ona ſucceſsful war againſt Mith- 
ndates, and concluded an honourable peace, was now coming 
home with his vitortous army, in order to be revenged of 


| his enemies at Rome. Great, however, as was Sylla's power, 


nothing could prevent Cinna from attempting to repel his 
opponent. Being joined by Carbo, now elected conſul in the 
room of Valerius, who had been ſlain, together with young 
Marius, who inherited all the abilities and the ambition of 


his father, he determined to ſend over part of the forces he _ 


had raiſed in Dalmatia, to oppoſe Sylla before he entered 
Italy, Some troops were accordingly embarked ; but being 


| tiſperſed by a ſtorm, the others, that had not yet put to ſea, - If 
abſolutely refuſed to go. Upon this Cinna, quite furious at 


their diſobedience, ruſhed forward to perſuade them to their 


duty. In the mean time one of the moſt mutinous of the 5 5 


ſoldiers, being ſtruck by an officer, returned the blow, and 
was Pies; or for his crime. Tins ill-tumed ſeverity pro- 
duced a tumult and a mutiny through the whole army; and 
while he was employed in appeaſing it, he was run through the 

BP. —— 2 


* 


' SYLL had now arrived on the ſea-ſhore of Afia, where . 


his army once more bound themſelves to him by a freſh _ 
obligation. He then embarked, and ſetting fail with a fair 
wind, he landed at Brunduſium without meeting with the leaſt 


oppoſition.” While his troops were refreſhing themſelves __ 


there, he was joined by Metellus with a large body of new= _ 


Cinna, had joined him before, but now left his camp, and re- 
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turned to it in a little time with a great number of troops le 
= had levied by his own credit and that of his friends; and he 
atcterwards ſhared; with him in all the glories and dangers of 
the war. But of all the ſuccours which Sylla received on this 
occaſion, none gave him ſo much pleaſure as that brought 
him by, Cneius Pompey, afterwards called Pompey the Grea, 
and ar that time ſcarce twenty-three: years of age. His amy 
conkiſted of three, legions ; and he had been obliged to fight 
his way in coming to Sylla, after giving Brutus, a leader i 
the other party, a complete. .oyerthrow. Sylla received 
Pompey with unuſual marks of diſtinction, and gave him the 
title of Imperator, though he had not yet ſatin the ſenate, and 
though this title was never beſtowed upon any but ſuch ge. 
nerals as had gained a victory. Pompey, being ſoon after 2 

for to Rome, demanded the hongurs of a triumph. But 
. 
yet filled any of the great employments of the ſtate, and 
was even too young to be admitted into the ſenate, it did not 
become him to ſue for an honour, which was beſtowed upon 
none but conſuls, prætors, or dictators. Pompey turning 
round to his friends, ſaid with an audible voice, The fun, 
at its riſing, is always more worſhipped, than at its ſetting.” 
Sylla, ſtruck with the ſpirit and boldneſs of theſe words, im- 
mediately altered his , reſolution, { and cried, * Let him 
_ _ Grear, however, as was Sylla's popularity, and nume- 
- rous and reſpectable as were his friends, he ſeemed at preſent" 
to be altogether incapable. of coping with his adverſaries. His 
army conſiſted but of zo, ooo men, whereas that of the enemy 
- amounted to no leſs than 200,000 foot, and a large body of ca- 
 valry. As force, therefore, would not do, he reſolved to em- 
ploy ſtratagem. He propoſed an accommodation, and a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms was agreed on. His men taking advantage of 
this circumſtance, went frequently into the camp of Scipio, 
the conſul, under pretence of viſiting” their friends, but in 
reality to corrupt them; and this they did ſo effectually, that 
the whole army deſerted to Sylla; nor was Scipio informed 
of his being forſaken and depoſed, till. a party of the enemy 
entering lis tent, made both him and his ſon priſoners. Sylla ge- 
nerouſly gave them their liberty, after having extorted a pro- 
miſe from them, that they would never again bear arms 
_ againſt him. The enemy, however, had ſtill ſeveral armies 
on foot, greatly ſuperior to that of Sylla; and between theſe 
and that general, ſome very deſperate and bloody engage- 
ments took place, and always to the advantage of the latter. 
At length young Marius, who had ſucceeded has father, being 
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| totally defeated in a great battle, ſhut himſelf up in Præneſtee, 
| which was immediately inveſted. Several attempts were 
| made to reſieve the place; but in a little time, the inhabitants 
were reduced to ſuch extremities, that they were obliged to 
ſurrender, and were all maſſacred but the women and children. 
Marius, rather than fall into the hands of his enemies, put an 
end to his own life. Sylla having now) [triumphed over all 
oppoſition, entered the city at the head of his army. and- im- 
mediately began thoſe murders and proſeriptions, which have 
ever fince rendered him an object of horror to every fesling 
mind. Six thouſand men, who had eſcaped the general car? 
nage, offered themſelves. to the conqueror. He ordered _ 
them to be put into the Villa Publica, a large houſe in the 
Campus Martius; and at the ſame time convoked the ſenate. 
There he ſpoke with great fluency, and in a manner no way 
diſcompoſed, of his own exploits; and in the mean time gave 
private directions, that all thoſe wretches, whom he had con- 
fined, ſhould be ſlain. The ſenate, amazed at the horrid out: 
cries of the ſufferers, at firſt thought that the city had been 
given up to plunder; but Sylla, with an unembarraſſed counte- 
nance, told them, that it was only ſome criminals who were to. 
be puniſhed by his orders, and that the ſenate ought not to be- 
uneaſy at their fate. The day after, he proſcribed forty ſe- 
nators and fixteen hundred knights ; and two days after that 
the ike number of ſenators, with a multitude of the richeſt . 
ces RS. - 
Taz ſons and grandſons of the proſcribed were declared in- 
famous. He ordained, by a public edi, that all who ſaved 
any perſon ſpecified in the proſeription, ſhould themſelves be 
included in it. Such ſlaves as aſſaſſinated their maſters were 
richly recompenſed for their treachery and cruelty; and to the 
diſgrace of human nature, children were ſeen, their hands ſill 
reeking with the blood of their fathers, coming to aſk a re- 
ward for having put them to death. Even the poſſeſſion of a 
large eſtate was now conſidered as an inexpiable crime. 
Quintus Aurelius, a peaceable citizen, who had always lived 
| 1n a happy obſcurity, alike unknown to Marius or Sylla, ſe . 
ing his name in the proſcribed lift, could not help exclaiming, - * 
that he owed his death to his fine houſe at Alba. He had not © 
proceeded above a ſtep or two farther, when he was affaflinated | 
by a man who had been ſent; thither for that purpoſe; In a 
| word, nothing was now heard of but murders and profcrip- 
tions; and no man could be ſure of his life even for a mo- 
. 
Bur Sylla did not conſine his cruelty to particular perſons. 
He extended it to cities, * * to whole ſtates. He ſeized — - 
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all the poſſeſſions, houſes, and territories of ſuch cities, a; nd 
during the civil war, had declared for Marius. Theſe he he. 
ſtowed on his ſoldiers, and by that means attached them more 
firmly to his intereſt. But as theſe uſurpations promiſed not WM thin 
to be permanent, thoſe who found their account in them, 
recommended it to Sylla to aſſume the power and dignity of 
dictator, in order to give his act the force of laws, and the juds 
appearance of juſtice. Sylla took their advice, and cauſed 
himſelf to be created perpetual diftator ; and in this manner him 
the Romans fell again under the dominion of one man, though 
Sylla, to take away the odium of the deed, had the art to 9 
conceal Eis monarchical power under another name. But the nei 
Romans were too ſenſible not to perceive, that, under old and had 
© well known names, a new power had ſtarted up in the ſtate, fam 
Ahat was altogether incompatible with freedom. —— 
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From the perpetual Dictatorſpip of SYLLA, to the Triumvirate nc 
of CASAR, POMPEY, and CRASSUS. Ml © 
_ . [AnN. Rom. 672.] 44 13 
- CYLLA being now inveſted with abſolute and unlimited 
0 power, proceeded to exerciſ2 it in a moſt tyrannical man- t 
ner. He changed the form of government as it ſuited his y 
Convenience, aboliſhed old laws, enacted new ones, ſeized y 
upon the public treaſure, and diſpoſed - arbitrarily of the 
eſtates of his fellow-citizens, the beſt part of which he gave t 
to Craſſus, who thereby became the richeſt man in Rome. 
The dilator, who was as kind to his friends as he was cruel | 
td his enemies, took a pleaſure in laviſhing the treaſures of 
the republic upon thoſe who had followed his fortune; but 
then he expected from them the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion. 
So There were ſome, however, that could not be brought to bend 
ttheir necks to the yoke that was now impoſed: upon them; 
and of this number was Julius, though then but a ſtripling. 
' Sylla had commanded him to divorce his wife, Cornelia, who 
was daughter to Cinna; but Cæſar refuſed o comply 


Ur ate 


fo firm a foundation, that he might 


laid it down before he had poſſeſſt 
years. This he even did in the preſence of the people, whom 
he offered to make jadges of his late conduct, and to ſubmit 
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and Sylla therefore reſolved to proſcribe him. But from this - 


cruel reſolution he was at laſt diverted by the remonſtrances 


thing to fear from one who was ſo very young. You may 


hink fo,” Taid Sylla ; « but I ſee many Mariuſes in that young © | 


nan: an obſervation that ſhews SS to haye been a good 
judge of human characters. Cæſar's friends, however, became 
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b apprehenſive for his perſonal ſafety, that they compelled _ 


CC Be Te 
death. 8 | , 820 N — 13 . 4 C 


The dictator now proceeded to regulate the civil govern. 7 


ment. He added three hundred knights to the ſenate, which 
me time he retrenched the power of the knights as a” body. 


He enrolled among the people ten thouſand of the ſlaves of 

the proſcribed, giving them their freedom, calling them 
Cornelii after his own name; and he aſſigned large tracts of 
land to the different legions, in order the more ſtrongly to bing 
them to his intereſt. He afterwards enacted ſeveral laws for 
reſtraining the ambition of ſuch as were deſirous of riſing 00 


the firſt employments of the ſtate without paſſing through the 


inferior ones; and, at the ſame time, to lefſen the authority _ 


of the tribunes, he decreed, that whoever had once held that 
office, ſhould be incapable of poſſeſſing any other. Sylla was 
not equally indulgent to all thoſe who diſputed his authority, 


as he had been to young Cæſar; for when Lucretius Offella, - 


who had rendered him the moſt important ſervices, particu- 


larly at the ſiege of Præneſte, put up for the conſulſhip con- | 


| had been very much thinned by the late wars; and at the 


trary to his order, Sylla cauſed him inſtantly to be murder- | 


ed in the Forum: 8 3 pon 
| Rowe was engaged in very few 33 tranſactions during 
dhe dictatorſnip of Sylla. The princip | 
with Mithridates, occaſioned by the ambition of Muren, 
whom Sylla had left as his lieutenant in Aſia. Murena, _ 7 


for the honour of a triumph, contrived to excite a rupture 


. tween that prince and the Romans. He had the mortifica- 
tion, however, to ſee himſelf at laſt overcome, and Mithridates 
concluded a freſh peace with the Romans. 


SyLLAa ſeemed now to have eſtabliſhed his authority upon 
till his dying day, when, to the ſurpriſe of all the world, he 
it for the ſpace of three 


to whatever ſentence they ſhould think proper to give. Hav- 


ing diſmiſſed his lictors, he continwed to walk for ſome time 


one was a ſecond war. 


poſſibly have enjoyed it 


* 


* 


._ _  Ofall that multitude, which he had fo often terrified and abuſed, 


—. 
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min che Forum, unattended and alone. At the approach of 
evening, he retired homewards, the people following him all 


young man, who purſued him with inſulting language to his 


burt to thoſe who attended him, obſerved, this fellows infolence | 
would, for-the future, prevent l from laying down an 


reaſon of Sylla's abdication. His friends aſcribed it to his 
that ſome bold ſpirit might one day ariſe, who, at the hazard 


of empire. It is an error with hiſtorians to aſcribe all the 
public actions of great men to public motives, whereas many 


long laboured, to be ſo rapid, was willing to deſcend from 


vent its meeting with the treatment he had given to that of 
Marius, which he had cauſed to be dug out of its grave, and 


flactions that had been kept in awe by the terror of his name, 


headed by the two conſuls, Catulus and Lepidus, who were 


- proved ſo fatal to his family. Lepidus, thus finding it impoſ- 


the way in a kind of filent aſtoniſhment mixed with. reſpea, 
none was found hardy enough to reproach. him, except one 


own door. Sylla diſdained replying to ſo mean an adverſary ; 


office of ſo great power. It is difficult to find ont the real 


magnanimity; his enemies, to his fear, as if he apprehended, - 


of his own life, might deprive the dictator both of his life and 


of them are owing to private conſiderations; and it is not im- 
probable that Sylla, feeling the advances of that loathſome and 
mortal diſeaſe, the morbus pedicularis, under which he had 


his exalted ſtation before he became incapable of diſcharging 
the duties annexed to it, Be this as it will, certain it is that he 
ſoon after died of that ſhocking diftemper. His body, ac- 
cording to the directions he had left in his will, was burned * 
inſtead of being buried ; and this was probably done to pre- 


thrown into the river Anio, A little before his death he 
compoſed his own epitaph, the tenor of which was, That no 
man had ever exceeded him in doing good to his friends, or 
harm to his enemies. | — 


Tu E death of Sylla was no ſooner known, than the two 


began to break out into the moſt violent exceſſes. Inſtead of 
being reſtrained, they were . not only encouraged, but even 
men of directly moles principles. Lepidus was for annul- 
ling all the acts of Sylla, and recalling the exiled Marians; 

but in this he was oppoſed by his colleague Catulus, whoſe | 
father had been condemned to die by Marius, and who was 
therefore averſe to the reſtoring power to a party, that had 


fible to attain his ends by gentle means, reſolved to proceed 
to the utmoſt extremities. He accordingly retired to his go- 
vernment of Gaul, with intent to raiſe a force ſufficient to 
overcome all oppoſition ; hut the report of his levies ay” | 


=. 
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kh of WM frary preparations, there gave ſuch umbrage to the ſenate, _. 

m al. that they ſoon deprived him of his command. Upon this he 

Wl advanced into Italy at the head of a numerous army ; but be- 

uſed, ing met near the Melvian bridge, within two miles of Rome, by 

MW Catulus and Pompey, who had been inveſted with the charge 

\ his ef defending the commonwealth, his forces were not only 

ary ; woted, but he was, obliged-to fly into Sarduna, where he Toon- | 

r Mꝓñꝓ ff 
| NE Gaul, however, ftill remained in the hands 7 
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nan WY Cr5a. p15 Gaul, however, fill ren a 
real Brutus, his lieutenant, the father of him, who afterwards con- 
die pied againſt Cæſar; and Pompey was ſent to reduce that 
ded, province. This he ſoon did, and having taken Brutus in 
zard Modena, he cauſed him to be put to death. But the hopes of 
and their party were not yet extinguiſhed. They had ſtill a zea- 
the i ſous and a powerful friend in Spain. This was Sertorius,. 
any who had been bred under Marius, and acquired all the virtues 
im- of that able ſoldier, without being infected with any of his 
and WF vices. He was juſt, temperate, and brave; and his military. 
had knowledge was confeſſedly ſuperior to that of any other ge= . 
rom veral of his time. Upon the turn of the Marian party, he 
ing bad fallen into the hands of Sylla, who diſmiſſed him with 
he life, on account of his known moderation; yet ſoon after re- 
ac- penting of his clemency, he proſcribed, and drove him to the 
ned WF neceflity of taking refuge in a remote province. He accord. 
re- ingly retired to Spain, where he was joined by all thoſe that 
of eſcaped the cruelty of Sylla. Theſe he formed into a ſenate, 
and that gave laws to the whole province; and by his humane be- 
he haviour he ſo gained the hearts of the warhke inhabitants, 
no that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of an army, which en- 
or abled him, for the ſpace of eight years, to ſet at defiance the- 

Wy vole power of Rome. Metellus, an old and experienced ge- 
wo veral, was firſt ſent againſt him; but was ſo often worſted by 
1 the ſuperior talents of his opponent, that the ſenate thought 
of it neceſſary to ſend their favourite Pompey to his aſſiſtance 
en with the beſt troops of the empire. Sertorius, however, ſtill 
re maintained his ground againſt both of them, and perhaps 
ul- would have prevailed in the conteſt, had he not been treache- 
s; Wy ouſly e ae by one of his own lieutenants, named _ 
ſe Ferpenna, who had lately joined him with the remains of 
as Lepidus's army. But it was not long before the traitor met 
ad WF vith the puniſhment he: fo richly deſerved. Pompey took 
. WH him priſoner, and put him to death; and this he did not- 
ed withſtanding the offer Perpenna.made him of putting into his 
0- hanc's the papers of Sertorius, by. which it would have been 
to WF <aly to diſcoxer the correſpondence between that general and 
5 the principal men at Rome. Far from making e 
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ule of thaſe papers, Pompey would not even read them, bn 

... committed them to the flames. And this a of magnanimi 
which was no leſs prudent than magnanimdus, tended” fin 
Is a little time he had an opportunity of gaining fig 
popularity by finiſhing the war againſt the flaves, This wy 
duct of it, 


Was excited by one Spartacus, Who, in the con 
ſnewed himſelf poſſeſſed of a degree of courage beyond wha 
could be expected from a man of his low condition. Hayi 

eſcaped from Capua with about ſeventy of his compari 
be exhorted them to ſacrifice their lives in ſupport of liberty, 


their maſters. '* They embtaced the propoſal,” and wanderitg 
through the country, and increaſing their numbers every day, 
they commenced a dangerous war in Italy. The ſenate, de. 
ſpiſing ſo mean an enemy, ſent at firſt but a few troops, com- 
manded by two prætors, againſt them, thinking it would de. 


rather than in ſerving as a ſpectacle to the inhumanity gf 


grade the dignity of the commonwealth to oppoſe the legions 
to a herd of ſlaves and vagabonds. But Spartacus cut to 
pieces all that were ſent him; and the ſenate, enraged at 
© this loſs and diſgrace, ordered the conſuls, each with a con- 
" fiderable army, to take the field againſt the enemy. The 
conſuls, vainly thinking that a | vould 
gare to withſtand the legions, began at firſt to march withont 
order. But Spartacus, taking advantage of this piece of 
*  imprudence, made ſo ſkilful a choice of his ground, and led 
on his men with ſo much bravery, that the Roman ſoldiers 
were inſtantly put to flight. The conſuls endeavoured to 
rally them in the beft manner they could, and came to a ſe- 


cond engagement, but with as little ſucceſs as before. The | 


news of theſe two victories raiſed the reputation of Spartacus 


. 


to flock to his ſtandard from all quarters, and he ſoo 


| himſelf at the head of an army 120,000 ftrong. The ſenate, 


beginning to fear even for the fate of Rome itſelf, ſent 
Craſſus, the proconſul of Apulia, to make head againſt the 
enemy. Upon the arrival of this general, the face of affairs 


was immediately changed. Craſſus began by reſtoring dil- | 
cipline among the troops; and theſe ſoon found, that, under 


ſuch a commander, they muſt either conquer or die. Aﬀer 
cutting in pieces about ten thouſand of the enemy, whom he 

ſurpriſed while they were foraging, he defeated the main army 
of Spartacus in a pitched battle. This gladiator, with ſuch 
of his troops as had eſcaped the ſlaughter, attempted to croſs 


over into Sicily; but was inveſted in his own camp. Find- 
ing it impoſſible to elude the purſuit'of the * + | 
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y of ſlaves would never 


- Jo high, that peaſants, flaves, outlaws, and deſerters, be 50 
n law } 


Fa- ROMAN HISTORY. _ % * 
, but ſolyed once more to try the iſſue of a battle. He accordingly 
mit, Wi drew up his troops in the moſt maſterly manner. A horſe * © 
3 {tl being brought him juſt as the action was going to begin, he 
„de his ford: and killed it; and then turning to his men, 
freſh Gid “If I am victorious, I ſhall not want a horſe; if I am 
not, 1 do not intend to make we of one.” His men, ani- 

of it, Wl cated by his example, fought like lions. Victory was for a 
what WW long time doubtful ; at length the valour of the legions pre. 
wing yailed; and a cruel ſlaughter was made of theſe vagabonds. | 
1100s, Spartacus, being wounded in the thigh with a javelin, defended 
erty, WH kimſelf bravely on his knees, holding his ſhield in one hand, 

V. of. and his ſword in the other; but being at laſt covered with _ 
ering Wi wounds, he fell on a heap, either of the Romans whom he had 
Gay, i cacrificed to his fury, or of his own ſoldiers, who had loſt 

de. | their lives in his defence. Such as eſcaped rallied afterwards, Es 
com- and were all ſlaughtered by Pompey, who met them in the 

1 de- Alps, as he was returning from Spain. From this action, 

200k however, he could claim no great honour, as the ſlaves were 

75 elfectually ſubdued before he encountered them. But as vanity _ 
vas his ruling paſſion, he could not refrain, in his letter te 
_— the ſenate, from magnifying the advantage he had lately ob- 

The tained. . “ Crafſus,” ſaid he, has gained a victory over the 

ever ſaves, but I have deftroyed the very ſeeds of rebellion.” In 
hoot a word, he wanted to make the people believe, that nothing 
1 could be well executed, in which he had not either the prin- 

4 cipal, or at leaſt a very conſiderable ſhare ; and to ſay the 

* truth, they were but too apt to be of the ſame opinion. Ix © h 
vas no doubt from perſuaſion of this kind that they now en- 

e. WM truſted him with the conduct of the war againſt the pirates. 

dr Theſe were a ſet of outlaws, the refuſe and outcaſts of all 


nations, who firſt began to harbour on the coaſts of Cilicia, 
and were originally poſſeſſed but of a ſmall number of veſſels; _ 


but having at length gained the protection of Mithridates, | 


er | they attained in time to ſuch a degree of power as to keep 
* all the neighbouring ftates under alarm. They even ex= _-. 
ended their depredations as far as Italy, into which they _ 
. ventured to make ſeveral incurſions, defeated ſome prætors 
al and other commanders, and carried off an immenſe booty. 
frer In order to repreſs ſuch troubleſome viſitors, Pompey was 
4 Way created admiral, and inveſted with full power by the 

* uidunes; a circumftance that by no means was agreeable to 

Io the ſenate, who began to be jealous. of the growing reputation 

of of this popular general. The'people, however, regardleſs of 


os | tieir diſpleaſure, allowed him 500 ſhips, 120,000 foot, e,, 
borſe, 6000 attic talents, and the power of chuſing 15 heu- * 
es WW enants ou of the ſenate, But now ſeveral members of hart 


# a 


reign power, and one of them in particular told him to his 
face, that fince he imitated the pride and ' haughtineſs of 

Romulus, he might poſſibly one day meet with his fate, Se- 
- veral other ſenators likewiſe harangued the people in order to 


diſſuade them from giving ſo much power to a ſingle man; 


but all their remonſtrances produced no effect. In this man- 
ner the commons, who, on other occaſions, were ſo jealous 
af their liberty, being now ſeduced by their tribunes, were 
running faſt into ſlavery; and Pompey, had he pleaſed, might 
eaſily have made himſelf maſter of the government. But, 
_ happily for his country, he was more vain. than ambitious; 


and could he have the reputation of being the firſt man in 


the ſtate, he never thought of converting his power. to his 
own private advantage. Happily likewiſe for him, and alſo 


Dre the people, the event of the war againſt the pirates an. 


ſwered their moſt ſanguine expectations. Pompey watched 
them ſo narrowly, and harraſſed them ſo inceſſantly, that af. 
ter killing about ten thouſand of them, h. compelled the 
reſt to ſubmit. This ſucceſs induced the people not only to 
- perpetuate, but likewiſe to increaſe his authority. Manilius, 
. a tribune, and one of his creatures, propoſed a law, that all 


the armies of the Romans, together with the command of all 


Afia, and the conduct of the war againſt Mithridates and 


*  Tigranes, ſhould be committed to Pompey alone; and this 


too, although Lucullus, a great general, was at that time 
inveſted with the latter command, and had acquired much 
glory in the management of the war. Pompey was likewiſe 


_ continued in the poſt of admiral. This was giving him the 


whole force of the ſtate both by ſea and land, and beſtowing 
upon him the real power though not the title of king. The 


- ſenate, however, did not ſuffer this law to paſs without op- 


poſition ; but nevertheleſs it was at laſt carried. Even Cicero 


declared in favour of it. In a ſpeech, which he made on 
the occaſion, he ſaid, That it would not only be for the 
intereſt of the commonwealth to have a general inveſted with 
ſo large a power; but that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make 
choice of Pompey, preferably to any other man, as he was 
_ eminently poſſeſſed of the four great qualifications requiſite 

nin a commander, namely, judgment, bravery, authority, and 
ſucceſs; all which he had gloriouſly diſplayed in the wonder- 
ful exploits he had FE, performed.“ It is ſaid, that 
Cæſar, who had Jately been quæſtor, approved of this ap- 
pens, and chiefly with a view to accuſtom the people to 


ſupreme authority, when he ſhould come to demand i 
** uld come * 
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body, provoked at the little reſpe& that was ſhewn to their 
remonſtrances, openly accuſed Pompey of aſpiring to ſove. 


None of the ſenators had the courage to oppoſe it, but Hor-: _ 


+ % N 


tenſius and Catulus. The latter even vent 


the people with their or e e treatment of Lucullus; and 


a the ſame time repreſented to them the many glorious ex- 
loits he had achieved in the courſe of the war. He ob- 
ſerved, that this general, by a ſignal victory, had prevented the 
city of Cyzicemans from being beſieged both by ſea and land: 
that he had defeated Mithridates ſeveral times, and vanquiſhed 
Tigranes, the moſt powerful monarch of the eaſt. Per- 
civing, however, that the people were diſpleaſed with his 
dſcourſe, he turned to the ſenate, and raiſing his voice with 
n air of indignation; Let us leave, ſaid he, fathers, 
2 city that is now Ses to be delivered up to tyrants; and 
kt us fly to ſome deſert, where we may preſerve the liberty 


ve have received. from our anceſtors.” But theſe generous 


words made no impreſſion on the minds of his hearers. The 
decree was confirmed by all the tribes; and the people gave, 
of their own accord, as great authority to Pompey as erer 
dylla had acquired by all his acts of violence. „„ 

To juſtify. the good opinion which his 


friends had conceived. 


o a 


of him, he immediately ſet out for the proſecution of the 


war, But, to ſhew his moderation, he began by ſending: 
ambaſſadors to Mithridates with propos of peace. Theſe,. 
however, the Aſiatic pms rejefec „in expectation of ſuc- 


cours, which he hoped to receive from Phraates, king of the- 


Parthians .;, but hearing afterwards, that that prince had con- 


cluded a league with the Romans, he ſent ambaſſadors, in 
his turn, to beg a peace from Pompey. .- Pompey commanded 
him. to, diſband his forces, and deliver the deſerters that 
had taken refuge in his army. This was a condition, with - 
which Mithridates could not comply. On the contrary, he 
fell into a paſſion when it was communicated to him, and he 
loudly exclaimed, that he would be at eternal enmity. with 


the Romans on account of their inſatiable avarice. Pompey ' 


afterwards marched into Galatia, where he had an interview 
vich Lucullus. The two generals at firſt treated each other with 

much ſeeming politeneſs ; but at laſt Lucullus, unable an 
longer to contain his reſentment, told Pompey, that he never 


| fought to go againſt any enemies but thoſe who were alreadx 


enfeebled; and that like thoſe cowardly birds that fed only 
on dead carcaſſes, it was his conſtant cuſtom to make his ap- 
pearance at the end of every war, in order to reap the bene- 
kts of the victori®s which other generals had gained.” Pom- 
pey, exaſperated at theſe reproaches, retorted on Lucullus, 
© that he had not ſo much conquered as laid waſte Aſia, the 
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made war only for the ſake of plunder, and in a piratical 
manner; that he had indeed gained ſome victories, but had 
never compleated any, and had left them unfiniſhed purpoſely 
with a view to have an opportunity of ſoliciting a conting. 
dance of his command, and that he might be the better able 
do carry on his rapines, which had rendered him odions even 
to his own ſofdiers.” Theſe violent reproaches were alto- 
_ gether unmerited, and the two generals parted with expreſſions 
of mutual enmity. Lucullus continued to iſſue orders in his 
oon name; but Pompey forbidding them by his edicts, an. 
nulled all his acts; and at laſt contrived to draw away from 
hum the greateſt part of his army. Lucullus then returned w borſ 
Rome, where, in ſpite of the cabals of TRIS and his ad. 
 Herents, he was honoured with a triumph. He brought with | A 
him a great number of valuable books, of which he formed 


a 
2 library, that was always at the ſervice of his friends. His _ 
triumph was one of the 'moſt ſplendid that had ever been zinc 


_ ſeen. There were exhibited in it, among other things, a ſtatue 
of Mitkridates of ſolid gold, fix feet high; and his ſhield chor 
enriched with a number of precious ſtones. After this he 


ſpent the reſt of his time in a private manner, if that indeed _ 


could be called private, which attracted the attention of all 
thoſe around him. The luxuries of his table indeed were be 
not above the extent of his fortune; for that was immenſe: pri 
but they were certainly above the manners of a virtuous Ro- 1 
man; and they were always equally great whether he had 5 
company or not. One day that he was without any, his 
Reward cauſed a ſupper to be ſerved up, which was leſs fump- ry 
tuous than uſual. Lucullus finding fault with it, the fteward 
aid, that he expected no company. Do you not know,” 
ſaid his maſter, « that Lucullus to-night is to ſup with Lu. 
. - cullus?”” And hence it was that this general contributed more WF + 
than any other man to corrupt the manners of his country- 
men. And indeed this has always been the conſequence of of 
__ Introducing the obſervance of Aſiatic manners into Europe. 
They firſt corrupted the taſte of the Greeks, afterwards that h 
of the Romans; and it is to be wiſhed, that they may not b 
Tak power of Mithridates had been reduced very low by WW þ 
Lucullus before the arrival ef Pompey, who no ſooner 2. Ml } 
_ _ ſumed the command of the army, than he continued to pur- t 
- fue him with ſuch unremitted diligence, hy he at laſt com. 1 
- pelled him to come to an engagement by night, before he hat 
time to paſs the Euphrates: In this action, it is ſaid, that | 
the moon ſhining from behind the army, lengthened ther i | 
_ thadows ſo much, that the archers of Mithridates ſhot e = ' 


prince. 


| his elder brother Hyrcanus. : Pompey reſtored Hyrcanus to 


arrows at theſe, miſtaking them for the bodies of the enemy. 


Re this as it will, certain it is, that the Aſiatic ſoldiers could 


not withſtand the force of the European infantry. They im- 
mediately took to flight, and were purſued with terrible 


laughter. Being thus again overthrown, with the loſs of = 


almoſt all his forces, and finding himſelf bemmed in on every 


de by the Romans, he made a deſperate effort, at the head 


f , 
f 25 2 4 


of eight hundred horſe, to break through them; and thus 


effected his eſcape, though with the loſs of no leſs than five _ 
hundred of his followers. After this he continued to wander 


through the vaſt foreſts that covered the country, leading his 


horſe in his hand, ond ſubfſting on whatever fruits he hap. 


pened to find on his way. 


Ar length he had the good fortune to fall in with hf 
three thouſand of his ſoldiers who, had eſcaped. the general 
maſſacre, and by them was conducted to one of the maga- 
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zines, where he had depoſited his treaſures. He then thencctce 


took the ſum of ſix thouſand talents, (about nine hundred 


thouſand pounds) a ſupply of infinite ſervice. to a fugitive 

: 8 on this: ſide, ſtill, however, he would 
not deſpair, but fled to Colchis, a ſtate which had formerly 
owned his authority. Being purſued thither alſo by Pompey, 
he retired into Scythia, where he perſuaded ſeveral" of the 


princes of that country to promiſe him their aſſiſtance by 
giving them his daughters in marriage. It was here he is 


laid to have formed the ſcheme of marching into Europe, and, + : 


crofling the Alps as Hannibal had done before him, of car- 


rying his arms into Italy, and attacking the Romans in the yery - - 


center of their empire; but this was too grand and difficult 


an undertaking to be reliſhed by his ſoldiers, who immediately _ 
deſerted him; and the old monarch, being now reduced to 
deſpair, after making away with his wives and daughters, put 


an end to his own life by running upon the ſword of one 
ef lis officers... Se 5 1 


Taz death of Mithridates left Pompey at leiſure to carry 
his arms ſtill farther into the eaſt; and after ſubduing a num- 


ber of petty princes, he at laſt advanced into [udza, where 


Ariſtobulus had uſurped the government and prieſthood from 


his birth-right, and took Ariſtobulus with him, to grace his 
triumph on his return. But while Rome was thus extending 


| her dominions ahroad, ſhe was expoſed ta the moſt imminent 
danger from a conſpiracy at home. This conſpiracy was 
projected and carried on by Lucius Cataline, a man deſcended © 
from an illuſtrious family, endued with great vigour. both of 
body and mind, but of a moſt vicious and abandoned charac- 
e yew „ der 
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ter. From his youth he took delight in civil wars, mat. 
_  icres, depredations, and .inteſtine broils ; and in theſe he had 
ſpent the beſt part of his younger days. He was capable of 
-enduring cold, hunger, and fatigue to a degree that is incred;. 
ble. His ſpirit was daring, ſubtle and inconftant. He yz, 
thoroughly verſed in all-the arts of deceit ; eevetous of the 
property of others; laviſh of his own; violent in his paſſions, 
and poſſeſſed of a ſufficient ſhare of eloquence, but of litte 
or no wiſdom. Yet had he the art, when he choſe to exert it, of 
concealing all his vices, and even, on occaſion, putting 
the appearance of virtue; ſo that he was able, at firſt, to en- 
gage the efteem -of ſome of the beſt and moſt worthy men cf 
ome. His character, however, at laſt, was ſufficienth 
Anown ; and he was univerſally held in the greateſt deteſta. 
tion. He was accuſed of having debauched a veſtal virgin; 
he was ſuſpected of murdering his ſon, in order to make way 
for his marriage with an abandoned woman, who. refuſed to 
accept his hand while the ſon was alive; and it was notorious; 
that in the proſcription of Sylla, he had killed his own bro- 
ther, the better to pay his court to that tyrant. © 
CaralLixE having contraſted a number of debts by his 
licentious conduct, was reſolved to extricate himſelf from 
them ſhould it even be by the ruin of his country. His fit 
aim was upon the confulſhip, in which, had he ſucceeded, he 
hoped he ſhould be able to repair his fortune by the plunder 


of the provinces ; but in this he was fruſtrated. This dif. | 


grace fo incenſed a mind naturally violent, that he inſtantly 
entered into an aſſociation with Piſo and ſome others, over- 

 whelmed with debts like himſelf, in which it was reſolved to 
Kill the conſuls that had been lately elected, with ſeveral 
other ſenators, and to ſhare the government among them- 
elves. | Theſe deſigns, however, were diſcovered before they 
were ripe for execution; and the ſenate took care to flifle 
them in their birth. Some time after, he again ſued for the 
conſulſhip, and was again unſucceſsful ; the great Cicero, 


ho afterwards made fo capital a figure, being preferred be. 


fore him. Enraged at theſe repeated diſap 


- tained the conſulſhip, and with it the command of the armies, 
- 0 have ſeized upon the g 


patience became ſo great, that he could not wait the ripening 
of his ſchemes. He therefore formed the mad reſolution of 


uſurping the government, though as yet without means that 


D thoſe who were in the 


were adequate to the effect. Many o 


former conſpiracy of Piſo, {till remained attached to his in- 
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| at pointments, he 
pPreathed nothing but vengeance: his defign was, had he ob- 


| | wernment, and cauſed himſelf, like 
Sylla or Marius, to be choſen dictator. At length his im- 
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[erefts. Theſe he aſſembled to the number of thirty, and after 


inting in the ſtrongeſt colours, the power and riches of the 


great, and the poverty and miſery of the poor, he added, witk 


an eloquence worthy of a better cauſe: How long, brave 


2nd generous men, how long will you ſuffer ſuch indignities? . 
Is it not better to die with honour, than to be the ſport of your * 


equals, and drag out a wretched life in ſhame, to loſe it at 
length in torment ? 


tends you? The victory is in our own hands. We have on 
our fide the vigour of youth and intrepid courage; whereas 
they have nothing but bodies worn out by years, and en- 


feebled with luxury. The queſtion is only to begin, the reſt - 


will follow of courſe. What motives can be ſtronger than 


yours? For what man, if he deſerves that name, and has the 


ſpirit of a man, can bear to ſee their vaſt ſuperfluity of wealth, 
their endleſs profuſion in levellin 
ſeas, with moles and banks, on w 


faries of life; whilſt they join houſe to houſe to form to them- 
{elves ſuperb palaces, and we have ſcarce roofs to ſhelter us 
from the cold? They purchaſe paintings, ſtatues, and plate 
of great value; they demoliſh what they have built, and 


afterwards ere& new edifices. In a word, they ſeem induſtri- 


ouſly to ſtrive with their riches, and by redoubled efforts to 


endeavour to annihilate them; yet all is in vain; let them in- 
dulge their capricious taſtes ever ſo much, they cannot ſuc- _ 


ceed in exhauſting their treaſures. . - 


„Bur as to us, within our houſes we find nothing but pe- | 


nury, and abroad meet none but creditors ; our preſent ſitua- 


tion extremely melancholy, that before us ſtill. more dreadful. _ 


In fine, what is there that remains to us, but a miſerable ex- 


| iſtence? Why, therefore, do you not awake? 'Behold the 


liberty you have ſo often deſerved ; behold it offers itſelf to 
you, accompanied with riches, glory, and honours, the ſure 
rewards of victory. Could fortune propoſe to you any ſtronger 
motives-? Do not conſider ſo much my words, as the things 
themſelves ; the opportunity you have, the dangers you run, 


But wherefore, O ye immortal gods! 
ſhould I ſuppoſe you willing to do fo, whilſt a happier fate at- 


— 
* 


mountains, and .inclofing _ 
ch they ere& magnificent 


buildings, whilſt we are in want, even of the common neceſ- 


. 


the indigence you ſuffer, the magnificent ſpoils you are ſure 


to gain; theſe ought to arouſe and animate you. Employ me 
in whatever you will, either as a general or a ſoldier. Nei- 


ther my EIS nor body mall be wanting to you. 4 hope ſoon, 
as conſul, to execute the projects I now mention, unleſs I am 
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minion,” 
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Having. by this ſpeech, brought them all over to 1 
own way of thinking, the plan of their operations, and a day 
for the execution was fixed. It was reſolved that a general! 1. | 
5 ſurrection ſhould be raiſed throughout Italy, the different parts 
of which were afligned to the different leaders. Rome wx 
| _-to be fired in ſeveral pore at once; and Cataline, at the ? 
bead of the army raiſed in Etruria, was, in the general coz. Weogu: 
fuſion, to poſſeſs himſelf of the city, and maſſacre all the ſena. Wracy, 
tors. Lentulus, one of his profligate aſſiſtants, who now food M * 
candidate for the prætorſhip, was to preſide in their general Mlibera 
councils: Cethegus, a. man of the moſt noble birth, wa 
| deſcended from an illuftrious branch of the Cornelian faul, The 
was to direct the maſſacre in the city; and Caſſius was is dice 
Conduct thoſe who fired it. But the vigilance of Cicero being I beaci 
a great obſtruction: to the execution of their defigns, Catalire N valua 
was deſirous to have him taken off before he left Rome; upon Micien 
© which two knights of the company en gaged to kill him the way, 
next morning in his bed, in an early viſit on pretence. But many 
the meeting no ſooner broke up, Cicero was informed Wh when 
of all that had paſſed in it ; for by means of a woman, named I ther 
Fulvia, he prevailed on Curius, her lover, and one of the b 
| conſpirators, to ſend him a particular of all their delibera- Wzgree 
tions. Having taken proper precautions to guard himſelf WW 
by againſt the deſigns of the mornin 75 he next reſolved to proyide ¶ Mac: 
for the defence of the city; and aſſembling the ſenate, conſulted Wall it 
with them what was beſt to be done at this critical junQure, ¶ came 
The firſt ſtep taken was to offer conſiderable rewards for fur- ¶ cond 
ther diſcoveries, and then to prepare for the defence of the ¶ our 
| fate. - Cataline, whoſe impudence was equal to his villany, WW bad | 
came boldly into the ſenate, and attempted to juſtify his niche 
conduct; but Cicero, provoked at his effrontery, broke out into WM vars 
a moſt violent invective againſt him; and the ſpeech he made JF and 
on this occaſion is the firſt of thoſe that are commonly called Wi outr: 
Cicero's four orations againſt Cataline. The traitor, now unit 
__ overwhelmed with a conſciouſneſs of guilt, and confound- of t 
eld at the frowns of the whole aſſembly, which he ſaw directed WM then 
1 g ainſt him, broke furiouſly out of the ſenate, exclaiming, 
that ſince he was denied a vindication of himſelf, and driven Bl care 
bleadlong by his enemies, he would extinguiſh the flame which Wl fir: 
woas raiſed around him, ſhould the conſe quence prove to own 
be univerſal ruin. After a ſhort conference with his afſoci- 
- ates, he left Rome by night, and, with a ſmall retinue, direQ- 
ed his courſe towards Etruria, where Manlius, one of the con- 
ſpirators, was raiſing an army to ſupport him. 
Is the mean time Cicero took proper precautions to ſecure | 
all thoſe of the A who remained in Rome. Lentulss, 
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„bbs, Stailins, and ſeveral others, "were! put inte es. 
a day Wiocment ; and Cicero: aſſembled the ſenate . to deliberate con- 
al in. Wcerniog the puniſhment that ought to be inflicted upon them. N 
parts Miilanus, the conſul elect, declared for their being put to 
e was death; and his opinion was followed by all theſe who ſpoke. _ 
t the after him, till it came to the turn of Cæſar, when that dema- e 
coa. gogue, Who Was ſuppoſed: himſelf to. with well to the conſpi- N 
ſena. Wracy, addreſſed the aſſembly in the following term: e 
food MW «© IT is the duty of all men, conſeript fathers, in their de- 
-neral N liberations upon ſubjects of a doubtful nature, to guard them- _ 
| elves againſt hatred and affection, * pity and revenge: 
The mind, when clouded with theſe paſſions, cannot eafily _ 
licern the truth; not has any one ever gratified his on 
beacſtrong inclinations, and at the ſame time anſwered an 
valuable purpoſe. When we exerciſe our reaſon, it has ſu f- 
ficient force; but when paſſion poſſeſſes us, it bears ſovereign 
ſway, and reaſon is of no avail. I could produce a great _ 
many. inſtances of kings and ftates purſuing wrong meaſures, _ 
when influenced by reſentment or compaſſion. - But I would ra- | 
ther ſet before you the example of our forefathers, and ſhew: 
how they acted, in oppoſition. to the impulſes of paſſion, but 
zpreeably to wiſdom and {ound polig. f 
„Ix the war which we carried on with Perſes, king of | 
Macedonia, Rhodes, a great and flouriſhing ſtate, which owed < _ 
all its proſperity to the aid of Rome, proved faithleſs, and be 
came our enemy. But when the war was ended, and the 
conduct of the Rhodians came to be taken into conſideration, 
our anceſtors pardoned them, that none might ſay the war 
had been undertaken. more with a view of ſeizing on their 
niches, than of puniſhing: their bad conduct. In all the Punic 
vars too, though the Carthaginians, both in time of peace, 
and even during a truce, * often inſulted us in the moſt 
outrageous manner; yet our anceſtors never took any oppor- 
unity of retaliating; conſidering more what was worthy - 
= themſelves, - than what might in juſtice be done againſt 
** In hke manner, conſcript fathers, you ought to take 
care that the wickedneſs of Lentulus and the reſt of the con 
ſpirators weigh not more with you; than a regard to your - 
own honour; and that while: you gratify your reſentment, 
you do not loſe your reputation. If x puniſnment indeed can 
be invented adequate to their erimes, I heartily approve of _ 
it; but if the enormity of their guilt is ſuch, that human in- 
enumy cannot find out à chaſtiſement proportioned to it, my 
cure opinion is, that we ought to be contented with ſuch as the 
lay has provided. OY e ß OS 
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= he Mos r of thoſe, who have {ſpoken before, u „ in 2 
Pompous and affecting manner, lamented the [misfortune gf 
the republic: they have enumerated all the calamities of war 
and the many diſtreſſes of the conquered; virgins raviſhed: 
youths unnaturally abuſed ; children torn from the embrace 


Oft their parents; matrons forced to bear the brutal inſults of 


victorious ſoldiers; temples and private houſes plundered; 
all places filled with flames and ſlaugliter; and nothing wh 
ſeen but arms, carcaſſes, blood, and lamentationss 
Bur, in the name of the immortal gods, to what pur. 
poſe were ſuch affecting ſtrains? Was it to inſpire you with 
an abhorrence of che conſpiracy? as if he, whom ſo daring 
and atrocious an attempt cannot move, were to be inflamed 
by the breath of eloquence. No; this is not the way; nor 
do injuries appear to any one that ſuffers them; many ftretch | 
them beyond their due ſize. But, conſcript fathers, differ- 
ent allowances are to be made to different men. When ſuch 
as live in obſcurity are prompted by paſſions to the commiſſion 
of any crime, there are few who know it; their reputation 
and fortune being upon a level: but thoſe who are inveſted 
with great power, are placed upon an eminence, and their 
actions viewed by all; and thus, the leaſt allowance is made 
to the higheſt dignity.” There muſt be no 'partiality, no 
- Hatred, much lefs any reſentment or animoſity in ſuch a ſta- 
tion. What paſſes for paſſion in others, is conſidered, in men 
in power, as pride and crueltt mg.. 
As for me, conſcript fathers, I look upon all tortures 2 
far ſhort of what theſe criminals deſerve. But moſt men re- 
member beſt what happened laſt; and forgetting the guilt of 
wicked men, talk only of their puniſhment, if more ſevere 
than ordinary. I am convinced what D. Silanus, that brave 
and worthy man, ſaid, proceeded from his zeal for the fate, 


: and that he was neither biaſſed by partiality nor enmity ; ſuch 


is his integrity and moderation, as I well know. But hispro- 
poſal appears to me, not indeed cruel, (for againſt ſuch men 
what can be cruel?) but contrary to the ſpirit of our govem- 
„ Sunk, Silanus, you were-urged by fear, or the enormity | 
of the crime, to propoſe” a punithment quite new. How | 
: undleſs ſuch fear is, it is needleſs to ſhew ;' eſpecially when, 
| the diligence of ſo able a conſul, ſuch powerful forces a 
provided for our ſecurity. © And as to the puniſhment, de 


may ſay, what indeed is the truth, that to thoſe who live in 


ſorrow and miſery, death is but a releaſe from trouble; | that 
it is death which puts an end to all the calamities of men, 
beyond which there is no room either for care or joy. But 
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y in the name of dhe immortal 3 
your propoſal, that they - ſhould be p es? wa 
becauſe the Pore ian law forbids it? but there are other laws 
too, which forbid the 


cauſe whipping is a more ſevere puniſhment than death; 
Can any thing be 


convicted of ſuch treaſbn ? but if ſtripes are a lighter puniſh- 


ment, how is it reaſonable to obſerve the law in a mat- 


ter of ſmall concern, and diſregard it in one that is of 


* « Byr you will ſay, who yill find faule with any Pond 
ment againſt. traitors to the Rate? I anſwer , time may, ſo 


may ſudden conjunctures; and fortune too, that goverhs the 


world at pleaſure. Whatever puniſhment is inflicted on theſe 


parricides, will be juſtly inflifted. But take care, conſeript 85 
fathers, how your preſent decrees may affect poſterity, All 


bad precedents ſpring from good beginnings; but when the 


adminiſtration is in the hands of bad or ignorant men, theſe 


precedents, at firſt juſt, are transferred from proper and de- 
ſerving objects, to ſuch as are not ſ o. 
„ Tk Lacedæmonians, when th h d 
Athenians, placed thirty tyrants over them; who began their 
power by putting to death, without any trial, ſuch as were 


remarkably wicked, and univerſally hated. The people were 


highly pleaſed with this, and ee the juſtice of ſuch 
executions. But when they had by degrees eſtabliſhed their 
lawleſs authority, they wantonly butchered both good and 


| bad without diſtinction; and thus kept the ſtate in awe. Such 
was the ſevere e which the people, oppreſſed with - 


lavery, ſuffered for their fooliſh joy. 


« In our own times, when Sylla, after his ſucceſs, ordered _ 


Damafippus, and others of the like characters, who had raiſed 


| themſelves upon the ruins of their country, to be put to death; 


who did not commend him for it? All agreed, that ſuch 


wicked and factious men, who were conſtantly embroiling 
| the ſtate, deſerved ſuch a puniſhment. Yet this was an in- 
troduction to a bloody maſſacre. 


ö DOC For whoever coveted his 
neighbour's houſe, either in town or country, nay even any 


reckoned too cruet or ſevere againſt men 


gallt; dp, t WP 


ing to death a condemned Roman, 
and allow him the privilege of baniſſiment. Or was it'be- 
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curious piece of plate, or fine raiment, took care to have tlie 


poſſeſſor of it put into the lift of the 1 mY 
Tu us they who had rejoiced at the punt 


nor was an end put to this butchery, till Sylla had glutted all 
his followers with riches. I do not apprehend any ſuch pro- 
ceedings from Marcus r 
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Damaſippus, were ſoon after dragged to death themſelves; _ 


another 


* 
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another time, and under another conſul, who may have; 


army too at his command, any. falſehood. may paſs for 
FEET 


the ſenate, draw the ſword, who is to ſet bounds to it? why 
| o moderate Ats fury ?. Art 3 a ö | + 7 


Ou ,anceſlors, conſcript fathers, were never defici. 


| ent either In courage or conduct? nor did they think i 
- unworthy, r cuſtoms of other nations, if 


on 


| they were ge and uſeful. From the Samnites they learn. 
ed the exerciſe of arms, and borrowed from them their wea. 
Pons of war; and moſt of their enſigns of magiſtracy from 
me Tuſcans: in a word, they were very careful to pradiiſc 
Whatever they found uſeful either among their allies or even 
Their enemies; chuſing rather to imitate than envy what was 

ooo os EO ⅛ͤũmd,,½ OT TT TINY 
Now in thoſe days, in imitation of the Greeks, they in- 
Hlicted ſtripes on guilty citizens, and capital puniſhments on 
Auch as were condemned. But when the commonwealth be. 
came great and powerful, and the vaſt number of citizens 
gave riſe.to factions; when the innocent began to be circum- 
Fented, and other evils of the like nature to take place; then 
the Porcian and other laws were made, which provided no 
higher puniſhment than exile for the greateſt crimes. Theſe 
_ conſiderations, conſeript fathers, appear to me of the greateſt 
weight againſt. our embracing any new reſolution on this oc- 

Kaſſon. What! ſhall we diſcharge the conſpirators, you'll 

Jay, to reinforce Catiline's army? By no means; but my 
opinion is this that er eſtaze be conſcated; their per 
cloſely confined in the ſtrongeſt towns of Italy; and that no 
one move the ſenate or the people for any favour towards 
them, under the penalty of being declare by the ſenate an 

* _ enemy to the ſtate and to the general welfare. 
Ius artful and plauſible harangue made a deep impreſſan 
upon the minds of the ſenators; many of them came over to 


DFN S888 288. 8 S5 2 


*Czfar's way of thinking, and the criminals were upon the 
point of eſcaping with their lives: but this they were effec. 
Ally prevented from doing by the firmneſs of Cato, who ad- 

dreſſed the ſenate thus, + 1 muſt be of a very different mind, 

_.conſcript fathers, when I take a view, on the one hand, of our 
preſent ſituation, and the danger that ſurrounds us, and cr 

ider, on the other, the propoſals made, by tome. who har 

-ſpoken. before me. They ſeem to have reaſoned only about | 

the prniſhment due to thoſe who have entered into a c. 

| a3 ſpiracy to make war pon their country. - up on. their parent, 
gon religion and private property; whereas our preſens cu. 


anker 10 guard again them, than to cas 
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Tas ROMAN HISTORY) typ 
fer in what manner we ſhould punilh them. Von may take 
ance for other crimes, after they are committed; but if 
you do not prevent the commiſſion of this, it will be in vain | 
for you afterwards to apply to the tribunals- When the city 
5s once taken, nothing remains to the conquered-}Þ/ 7 
« Now I conjure you, by the immortal gods, you, who have 
always ſet a greater value upon your houſes, ſtatues, and 
paintings, than upon the commonwealth ; if you would pre- 
earn. ſerve theſe frivolous things, of which you are ſo fond; if you” 
er. vim to have leiſure for the indulgence of your pleaſure 7 rouſe 
from yourſelves at length, and undertake” the defence of the repub- 
i lic. The queſtion is not now about che public revenues, nor 
ROK about the opprefling of our allies : no; our liberties, our lives” 
re in dampers 595.5 . UL. WO BSD 5 
+ « Oren; conſeript fathers,” have I ſpoke in this houſe ; of<* 
* ten have I complained of the luxury and avarice of our fellow* - 
KO citizens; and by that means have drawn upon me the hatred: 


*. 


1 be- of many perſons. I, who never indulge myſelf in any-vice,* 


We nor ever even cheriſn the thought of any, could not eafil7 
m pardon the vices of others. And though you little regarded 
: my remonſtrances, yet the commonwealth remained firm; her 
no native ſtrength ſupported her, even under the negligence of her 
 heſe governors, But the preſent debate is not about the goodneſs! 
We or depravity of our morals; nor about the greatneſs or prof 
5 0C- Wt perity of the Roman empire: no; it is whether this empire, 
'ou'l ſuch as it is, ſhall continue our own, or, together with our-" 
5 ſelves, fall a prey to the enemy. 5 2 ¹ 2 5 32 AIP e, 
81500 Ax p, in ſuch a caſe; will any one talk to me of gentleneſs 
ir 10 Bhi or mercy? We have, indeed, long fince loſt the true names 
of things; ſince to give away the property of others is called 


5 # —— 
W * 5 
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< an generoſity; to commit daring crimes is honoured with the ap- 


„ bellation of courage; and hence it is, that the republic is . 
fon i Luced to che laſt" extr emity. Let them, fince ſuch is the 
ge Kation, be liberal out of the ſpoils of our allies; merciful 
th to the plunderers of the treaſury; but let them not be prodi- 
gal of our blood, and by ſparing a few abandoned wretches,” 
endanger the lives of all good men. Julius Cæſar has juſt 
now ſpoke with great ſtrengh and preciſion, concerning life and 
death; taking for a fiction, I ſuppoſe, the vulgar notion of an 
infernal world; where the bad, ſeparated” from the good, are 
confined to dark, frightful, and melancholy abodes. Accord- 
Ing! y, his pr opoſal is, that their eſtates be confiſcated, - and 
their perſons confined in the corporate towns; from an ap- 
prehenſion, I imagine, that, if they were kept at Rome; they 
might be er be force, either by their fellow conſpira- 
tors, or by a mercenary mob; as if wicked and ptofligate+ = 


„ * 


* 
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Italy; or as if rate attempts were not molt likely to be 
made where there is leaſt force r 4 

Tuis then is a vain propoſal, if he fears any thing from 


them but if amidſt ſo-great and general a fear, he alone i: 
without any, the more does it become me to be apprehenfive | 


doth for your ſafety and my own. Be aſſured, therefore, 


- that, in determining the fate of Lentulus and the other Pride. 


ners, you ikewile determine that of Catiline's army, and all 
the conſpirators. - The more vigour and reſolution you exert, 
the leſs ſpirit and courage will they have; but if they per- 
_ _ eeive you in the lexſt remiſs, they will fall upon you with ir- 


re ſiſtible fury; | 


Do not think, it was by arms our anceſtors raiſed the 
| Nate from ſo ſmall beginnings to ſuch grandeur : if ſo, we 
ſhould be in à more flouriſhing condition, as having 2 
greater number of allies and citizens, of arms and horſes, that 
they had. But'there were other things that rendered them 
great, and which we are entirely without. - They had induſtry 
at home, and juſt government abroad; they had minds free 
in council, that were influenced neither by - crimes nor by 
paſſion. Inſtead of theſe-virtues, we have luxury and avarice; 
_ public poverty and private wealth; we admire riches, and in- 
daulge ourſelves pn iden ; we make no diſtinction between 
the virtuous and the vicious; and all thoſe things, that ought 
to be rewards of virtue, are poſſeſſed by ambition. Nor is 


this to be wondered at, whilſt each of you purſues his om 


private intereſt; whilſt - at home you abandon yourſelves en- 
tirely to pleaſures, and here are led by nothing but avarice 


| and connections; it is not, I ſay, to be wondered at, that at- 


tacks are made upon the defenceleſs republic. But of this I 
—.. ᷣͤ i..., Tan eB ts 
Rona xs of the higheſt quality have conſpired to deſtroy 
their country; and are endeavouring to perſuade the Gauls, 
the ſworn enemies of the Roman name, to join them. The 
commander of the enemy is hovering over us with an army; 
and yet at this very juncture you doubt and hefitate how to 


proceed againſt ſuch of the conſpirators as are ſeized within 


your walls. Would you extend your compaſſion towards 
them? Be it ſo; they are young men only, and have offended 
through ambition: nay ſend them away armed too: what: 
would be the conſequence? Why this; when once they had 
got arms in their hands, they would ſoon make you repent of 
: _ your lenity. 3 ; VVV n 2 K wht. Pe 7 fo 
2 “ Que ſituation is indeed dangerous; but you are not 
afraid: yes, you are very much afraid; only from — 
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nd want of ſpirit; you remain in ſuſpenſe, waiting every one 
me motions of another; truſting perhaps to the immortal 


gods, who have often ſaved this commonwealth in the greateſt 


dzngers. But the affiftance of the gods is not obtained by idle 
yows and weak effeminate ſupplications: it is by vigilance, 
activity, and wiſe councils, that all things ſucceed; if you re- 
jen yourſelves to ſloth and indolence, it will be in vain for 
offend them, and make them your enemies. 
« [x the days of our anceſtors, Manlius Torquatus, in 
var with the Gauls, ordered his fon to be put to death, for 
laring engaged the enemy without orders; and thus a y 15 . 
man of great hopes was puniſhed for too much bravery.” And 
do you demur about the doom of the moſt barbarous par- 
neide did o nnn —8 : 
„Bur perhaps you will urge another plea, and ſay; that the 
reſt of their lives has been ſuch, as ſhould make us extremely 
backward in believing them to be guilty of the crime, with 
which they are now! charged. Shew; then, a tender regard 
for the dignity. of Lentulus, if he himſelf has ever ſnewu an 
for his own chaſtity, for his own honour, for gods or for men- 
pardon Cethegus, on account of his youth, if this is not the 
ſecond time of his making war upon his country. For what 
need L mention Gabinius, Statilius, Cæparius ? who, if they . 
dad been men of the leaſt reflection, would never have engaged 
in ſuch wicked deſigns againſt their countxggg. 
„FIS ALL, conſcript fathers, were there any room at 
preſent for adopting a wrong meaſure, I ſhould ſuffer you to 
be corrected by the event, ſince you difregard my reaſonings. 
But we are ſurrounde on all ſides : Catiline is hovering over 
our heads with an army; we have enemies within-the walls, 
and in the very heart of the city. No preparations: can be 
made, no meaſures taken, without their knowledge; ank 
hence there is evidently the greater reaſon for diſpateꝛ——. - 
My opinion, therefore, is, that ſince by a deteſfable 
combination of profligate citizens, the ſtate is brought into the 
greateſt danger; fince they are convicted, by the cleareſt ex- 
ternal evidence, as well as by their own confeſſion, to have 
entered into a conſpiracy for deſtroying their fellow citizens 
and native country by fire, ſlaughter, and other unheard of 
ewelties: my opinion, I ſay, 15, that they ought to be led 
to immediate execution, according to the cuſtom of our” an- 


- 


Tu is ſpeech of Cato's not only effaced all the ſentiments of 
lenity that had been excited by Cæſars harangue; but it 
brought the whole body of the ſenate to adopt the ſame 

TX 1 „ opinion, 
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opinion, which Cato entertained; namely, that a capita] 
Puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on the conſpirators. - A reſglg; 
tion accordingly was inftantly taken for that purpoſe, and i 
Was carried into effect that very evening; they were all d 

them Nageln pin & 


Is the mean time Catiline, who had retired into Etruri, 
had aſſembled a body of about twelve: thouſand men; but not 
more than one fourth of them were completely armed. He na. 
turally hoped, if his ſchemes at Rome ſucceeded; that he ſhould 
ſoon ſee himſelf at tlie head of a numerous army; but bearing 

of the miſcarriage of all his projects there, and particularly of 

the execution of the conſpirators, his heart began to fail him, 
and he therefore endeavoured to eſcape into Gaul. This, 

| however, he was prevented from doing by che activity of Wl ou! 
Antonius, the conſul, who hung upon his rear, whilſt -Metel. 

. Jus Celer oppoſed him in front. Thus finding the utter impoſ. 
ſſiility of effecting a retreat, and expecting no merey if he fur- Wl ;1 2 
rendered at diſcretion, he reſolved to try the fate of a battle, Wl gce 
Accordingly, wheeling about, he ventured to engage the arm Cati 
of Antonius, which was commanded by his lieutenant, Petrein; ode. 
for the conſul either had, or pretended to have the gout. The dice 
battle was ſhort, but deſperate and bloody. Catihne's: army I ame 
wuas entirely cut to pieces; himſelf, after the engagement, was Wl bim 
found, at a diſtance from his on men, in the midſt of 4 heap Wl bim 

of ſlaughtered enemies, whom he had ſacrificed to his fury. tend 

He ſtill breathed, and retained, even in his laſt moments, that he d 

air of haughtineſs and audacity, Which had ſo ſtrongly. charac- uin: 
terized him during liſGeee. eee 19% eee imp 
In extinction of this conſpiracy did not reſtote tranquillity coul 

to the republic. That ſtill continued to be diſturbed by the fun 
election of three much greater and more powerful men than f vn, 
Catiline. Theſe were Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus. Craſſa Wl dea. 
was the richeſt man in Rome, Pompey. the moſt popular ge- N dip 
neral, and Cæſar the ableſt commander, as well as the Noble 
moſt artful politician. This , celebrated man was deſcended I hop 

from the ancient kings of Rome, by his mother's. ſide, who ant 
ſprung from Ancus Marcius; and, by the father's ſide, he bod 
came from the Julian family, which he traced up to Venus in I bea 

order to throw the greater luſtre: round his, pedigree, - He fac. 

loſt his father at the age of ſixteen; Having divorced Coſſula, dea 
His/firſt wife, he married Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, who pop 
brought, him Julia. Sylla did all that lay in his power to that 

make him repudiate Cornelia; but finding him determined not ted 

veſted from be 


td part with her, he decreed, that he ſhould be, di 
tte prieſthood; ſhould forfeit his wife's portion, and all the ul, 
_ eſtates chat might fall to him in her 6 
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pat him into the lift of the proſcribed. To avoid the fury f 
o powerful a man, Cæſar was, obliged. for ſome time to ab:. 
cond; but at laſt he obtained a pardon, at the interceſſion ß, 
the veſtal virgins and of ſome other friends. It was with the _ 
utmoſt reluctance, however, that Sylla granted him this fa 

your; and in granting it, he ſaid, Do you not ſee,” that 
there are many Marius's in that ſame Cæſar? His firlk _ 
campaign was in Aſia, at his return from which he went to 
Rhodes, to complete his ſtudies. He then returned to Rome. 
where he was elected military tribune, and ſoon after quæſto rg 
It was in this capacity, that he went into Spain by the prætors 
order, to viſit the aſſemblies there, and adminiſter juſtice. It 

is aid, that in paſſing by Cadiz, he entered the temple f 
Hercules, where ſeeing the picture of Alexander the Great, he 

could not help weeping, to think, that he had not performed 

| any remarkable action at an age, when Alexander had con- 

quered the world. At his returi from Spain, he was appoint= : 
eu. ed ædile, and afterwards pontifex maximus. This laſt of- 
attle, WF {ce he had the addreſs to obtain in oppoſition to Lutatius 2M 
amy Bl Catulus and Servihus Iſauricus, both of whom were much. 
£105; BY older than he, and had done their country more fignal ſe- 

The WF ices. Some years after he was choſen prætor, and at the 

am me time governor of Spain, whither he went to take upon 

* him the government of the country; and he there conducted © 
heap WY himſelf with ſo much ſpirit and prudence, that he greatly ex- _ 

fury. tended the limits of the province. Upon his return to Rome. 

, that he demanded both a triumph and the conſulſhip. But the ob- 
ara: taining cheſe two honours at the Tame time, was by the laws 
1 could enter Rome until he had obtained it; nor could any one 
Ve band candidate for the conſulſhip, unleſs, he appeared in pe- 
lon, and conſequently unleſs he entered the city. Cæſar eu- 
deavoured, upon the preſent occaſion, to have theſe formalities 
"8 ſpenſed with in his favour; but Cato inſiſting upom the fivift © 
ware obſervance. of the law, the other was obliged to give up his 
nde hopes of a triumph, and confine himſelf to the confüulſhip. His 

ie e wbitious views now began to be pretty well-known. No 
1 body doubted but he would willingly have put himſelf at the 
* bead of Catiline's conſpiracy, had it ſucceeded. But the ill. _ 
- ſucceſs of that black attempt, and the remembrance of he 
death of the two Gracchi, aſſaſſinated before the eyes of tze 
populace who adored them,  were- ſufficient to convince him, 

bn Wing him from danger. He now plainly f, dan i would, _ 
he be impoſſible for him ever to ſeize upon the ſupreme power, 
leſs he could obtain e the armies, and ſecure 


Called the firſt triumvirate, which de 
ſenate as well as that of the pec 
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to himſelf a greater number of friends than he yet had, any 


even to form a party in the ſenate. That aſſembly was now 
divided into two factions, one of which adherod to Pompey; 
and the other to Craſſus. Cæſar reconciled theſe rivals for 
power; and joining himſelf to them, they mutually agreed, 
. that nothing ſhould thenceforth be done in the republic m op- 
Poſition to their reſpective intereſts, or without receiving their 
Conſent and approbation: and thus was formed what is uſually 
oyed the power of the 

people, and was as real a combi. 
nation againſt the liberties of Rome, as Catiline's conſpiracy, 
though it was not intended to be followed with ſuch ſlaughter 


and bloodſhed. - 
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| From the Beginning of the Frasr TRIUMVIRATE, 4 th 
„%% Death of POMPEY. BEES 


THE firſt uſe which Cæſar made of his newly acquired 
power, was to get himſelf raiſed to the dignity of con- 
ful by the intereſt of his two aſſociates, Pompey and Craſſus. 
In return for this favour, he took care to have all Pompey's 
adts confirmed. He next reſolved to gain the favour of the 


This, he knew, would be as agreeable to the inferior orden 
of the community, as it would be diſagreeable to the ſenate; 
and this was the very point he aimedat. He germ pro- 
poſed, that certain lands in Campania ſhould be divided among 
twenty thouſand of the poor citizens, who had three children 
or more. Nothing could be more reaſonable than ſuch a pro- 
poſal; and it was only criminal from the motive with which it 
was: made, The ſenate, however, with their uſual pride 
and avarice, oppoſed it; but Cæſar was prepared for ſaci a 
- oppoſition. He aſked Pompey and Craſſus what they thought 
of the law = they both heartily approved it; and Pompey in 
particular faid, that ſhould any man oppoſe 'it with his drawn 
ford, he would not only unſheath his own, but would take 


- 


- 


people: and witlr this view began to revive the Agrarian lav. 
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io his ſhield to defend it; This deprived Pompey of all the 


inluence he had formerly had in the ſenate; and Cæſar, be- ” 


ing ſupported by the whole body of the people, not only cauſ- 


ed his law to be paſfed, but compelled the few ſenators, that 
| -mained in the houſe (for the majority of them had retired). 


to take an oath, binding themſelves: to the ftrift obſervance: 


ofit. In a word, from this time he carried every thing before: 


tim ; the other conſul, *Bibutus, ſeldom appeared in public; _ 
o tat it was jeſtingly called the corifulſhip of Julius and 
Czfar, intimating that every thing was done by his au- 

H 5 & & thus ingratiated himſelf with-the h a he next: 
endeavoured to gam the favour of the 1 ts, who were a 
rery powerful body in the ſtate. They had long been the. 
farmers of the public revenue, and by that means had acquired 
immenſe fortunes. At laſt, however, they began to complain 
that they were unable to pay the fums they had promiſed. 
Cæſar, therefore, propoſed a law, eaſing them of a third part: 
ef their former diſburſements ; and. this, in ſpite of the op po- 
ſtion of the ſenate, he was able to carry. Having thus 


ſtrengthened himſelf at home, he next deliberated with his 


confederates about drviding among them the provinces of the 
empire; and each had the quarter that was moſt ſuited to his: - 
particular inclination. Pompey, fatigued with conqueſt, was 

leſirous of eaſe and i | 
the acquiſition of wealth; and Cæſar wiſhed to be placed in a 
ſcene, where he might have an opportunity of increaſing his. 


military. fame: The firſt, accordingly,. choſe Spain for his. b 


province; the ſecond Syria ; and the latter Gaul, which was. 
inhabited by x great number of barbarous nations, moſt of” 
them ſtill unſubdued, and the; reſt only profeſſing a nominaÞ 
ſubjection to the Romans. In this manner theſe three mem 

divided: the world among them, as if it had been their 
patrimonial eftate ; and Cato inveighing againſt this proſtitu- 
ton of the commonwealth, Cæſar cauſed him to be throwm: 
into priſon, though he afterwards releaſed him. Cicero too» 


Jus very roughly treated. Cæſar naturally dreaded'the grear— 


political talents,. and ſtill more the unrivalled eldquence of this; 


elebrated orator; and in order to-take him out of the way;. - , » MW 


before he ſet out för hit government of Gaul, he was not 
zhamed to · aſſociate himſelf with Clodius, Cicero's profeſſed: 
enemy. As this is a very curious affair, it ought: to he en. 


plained at ſome length. Clodius was a young man; handſome,, _ 


ch, and eloquent, and a. particular favourite of the 
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tranquillity Craſſus's ruling paſſion was: 2p 


. * avourite of the peaple,,. 
vhoſe intereſt he had always .efponſed; He had lately. fallen: 
in love-with- Re” > i, and in order to procure: 
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an interview with her, he fell upon the following expedient , 1 
there was ſoon to be e e the houſe of cla, a 1 — 
tiyal in honour of Bacchus. This feſtival was of ſuch a nature 
that it was attended only by females: no man, not even che 
naſter of the houſe, nay, no male animal, was allowed to but | 
be preſent. © Clodius contrived to get himſelf introduced, in a cour 
female garb, into this aſſembly of women. The maid, who Wl been 
- admitted him, went away immediately to inform Pompeia of Wil bad 
bis arrival; but tarrying longer than was expected, Clodius Wl Cloc 
came out of his hiding-place, and ſtraying about the houſe, Wh him 
| was met by another maid-ſervant, who miſtaking him for WM 4eri 
a Woman, would have had him to play with her. This Gale. 
_ Clodius refuſed ; and ſhe attempting to bring him into the of 
light, he, to free himſelf from her importunities, ſaid, that who 
be was one of the female fingers-engaged to officiate at the 
feſtival. The tone of his voice betrayed him. The maid ran, 
is 2 great fright, and acquainted Aurelia, Czſar's mother, 
with what ſhe had heard. The ceremonies were inſtantly ſuf- 
pended; and the criminal being ſought for, was diſcovered, 
Aurelia then turned him out of the bouſe, and next morning 
informed the ſenate of all that had paſſed. I his gave offence 
to all the citizens, and one of the tribunes impeached Clodius 
before the people. Cæſar, however, would not join in the 
pPftoſecution againſt him: but he divorced his wife; and being 
Aked why he did fo, if he thought Clodius innocent, he ſaid, 
 _ that the wife of Cæſar ought not only to be free from guilt, 
but even from the ſuſpicion PPT 
Being now eaſed of all fears from Cæſar, Clodius al. 
| ledged that Aurelia had miſtaken another perſon for him; and 
offered to prove, that he was at a great diſtanee from Rome 
on the night when the ceremony was celebrated. But Cicero 
coming into the aſſembly, aflured them that Clodius had 
been at his houſe the Very evening that preceded the feſtival, 
His teftimony, however, was quite overpowered by the intereſt 
of Clodius, and dy the money which the culprit had preri- 
duct laid out in order to bribe. the, judges, Clodius accord. 
ingly was acquitted, thirty-one of the judges. declaring. in 
Huis favour, and only twenty-five againſt him 
Beine now, freed from. all danger, he reſolyed to be 
| revenged on Cicero for the part he had taken, in this af 
|” fair. Wich this view. he, gat himſelf cledted-4ribune ;.and 
immediately, propoſed ſeveral Jays for the benefit of the peo 
ple, the better to gain their fayour,- He alſo. won over. the 
two conſuls for the preſent year; and b thus, firength- 
Daune his intereſt, he openly aceuſed Cicero of haying, violates 
the lays is the puniſkment of the late conÞpirat cant 
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lent; t legally be put to death without the authority of the peoples 
a feſ. —_— tribunal--they had never been brought. When 
ture, Cicero heard of this charge againſt him, he endęeavoured at 

n the Wl 6rit to avail himſelf: of his intereſt with Pompey: and Cæſar; 

ed to WM hut both of theſe: proving either lukewarm or faithleſs, his 
courage ſeemed: totally to deſert him, and he; who had often 

who Wl been {> wonderfully eloquent in defending the cauſe of others, 

1a of nad hardly a word to fay in his on. In conſequence of this, 

odius WF Clodius procured. a vote of the people againſt him, baniſning 

ouſe, him to the diſtance of four hundred miles from Italy, and or- 

1 for dering his houſes to be, demoliſhed, and his: goods ſet up to 
This ale. He continued abroad about ſixteen months, at the ene 

0 the WI of which he was recalled, chiefly by the intereſt of Pompey, _ 

that WI who wanted to oppoſe him to Clodius; for that tribune had 
the WW now begun to grow troubleſome, even to Pompey himſellf. 
Tan, By this time Cæſar, having got every thing ready for his 

ther, expedition to Gaul, ſet out for that country and in the ſpace 

ſul. of nine years, which he ſpent there and in Britain, he met with 

red. ſach a ſeries of ſucceſs. as hardly any other general before. 3 
ning Wl To give an account of all the battles he fought, and all the 
ence victories he gained there, would greatly exceed the limits ß 
dis 2 work of this kind: we. ſhall content ourſelwes at preſennt 


with mentioning a few of the molt remarkable, The Helve- 


 tians, or Swiſs, were the firſt; that felt the weight of his arms. 


Theſe people, defirous of enjoying a more fruitful ſoil, re- 
ſolved to abandon their own country, and go in queſt of ne 


ſettlements. Accordingly, having burned all their towns and : 


villages, and even all their proviffons, except what they in- 


and . tended to carry with them, they ſet out, to the number of 1 
ome three hundred e 'Caxfarattacked 7 


r. 


1 
ule rally changed, that the barbarians were at laſt cut off to a 
pot nm de 1, 


— 
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man. The Celtic Gauls, who inhabited the interior and more 
ſouthern parts of the country, were next brought under ſyh. 
jection; and, after them, the Luevi, the Morini, the Mena. 
apii, and all the nations from the Mediterranean to the Britiſh 
ſea, and from the Alps to the Atlantic ocean. Plutarch ſays, 
that Cæſar, in his ſeveral expeditions into Gaul, took eight 
hundred cities; ſubdued three hundred different ſtates; over. 
dame three millions of men; one of which fell on the field of 
| battle, and one were made priſoners of war. Appian agrees 
with Plutarch as to the number of ſlain, and the priſoners ; 
but ſays, that the enemy amounted to four milhions. Vel. 
leius Paterculus, however, reduces the number of ſlain to four 
hundred thouſand ; and it is more than probable that he is 
nearer the truth than either of the two former. Indeed,” all 
- accounts of ancient writers, with regard to the number of the 
enemy ſlain in any battle, ought to be received with many 
T.. yy ĩð v ĩð— oct at] 
 Cz$ar, having completed the conqueſt of Gaul, eroſſed 
- over into Britain. This he did upon pretence, that the na- 
tives had furniſhed his enemies with ſuccours. Upon drawing 
near the ſhore, he found it covered with men to oppoſe his 
landing, and his forces were in danger of e e corn, till 
the ftandard-bearer of the tenth legion leaped boldly into the alu 
water, crying out at the ſame - time, Let all thoſe follow con 
me that would not wiſh to ſee the Roman eagle to fall into the che 


hands of barbarians. The reſt, animated by his e 15 hes 
immediately followed, and foon gaining the dry land, t we 
put the Britons to flight. Theſe finding themſelves unable to. the 

_, cope with e ror enemies as the Romans, ſent to de- hit 
fire a peace, which they eaſily obtained, and, by way of ſe- fo! 
curity for their good behaviour, they delivered ſome hoſtages: P. 
But a ftorm ſoon after ariſing, and deſtroying a great part of m 

_ Cxſar's fleet, they reſolved to take advantage of this diſaſter, W 
and advanced againſt him with a numerous army. Their to 
army, however, was more numerous than powerful; for it hi 
may be ſaid to have been both unarmed and undiſciplined m b 
ic 

u 

E 

{ 

| 

1 

[ 

| 


compariſon of Cæſar's. Being overcome, they were obliged 
once more to ſue for peace, which Cæſar granted them, and 
: returned to the continent. He had no ſooner done ſo, than 
the Britons endeavoured to recover their independence. Cæſar, 
therefore, invaded this iſland a ſecond time; and coming up 
with the natives, who were now affembled in great numbers 
under _ general ee he ſo: humbled them ee 
rep viktories, that they no longer preſumed to meet him 
| 8 but 3 3 * eemed determined 
do weary out. the Romans by protraRti PR ve wg - 
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Lovever, purſued them cloſely, and crofling the Thames, he 


con reduced them to ſach difficulties, that they were obliged 
o ſubmit to the conqueror's conditions, who impoſed an an- 
nual tribute, and took hoſtages for its payment. AE 6 . LA 8 
By the conqueſt of Gaul Cæſar had become ſo popular and 
wealthy, and conſequently--ſo powerful, that nothing could 
ow prevent the accompliſhment of his ambitious views, which 


Neither Pompey, who, from his z was now become 
his rival and ſecret enemy, nor even the whole body of the 
ſenate, were able to effect this. Both of them were, indeed; 
enlible of the error they had committed in ſuffer ing him td 
continue ſo long at the head of the ſame forces, among whom 
he had eſtabliſhed his intereſt ſo thoroughly, that they” were 
ready to ſecond him in any enterprize, however prejudicial 
it might prove to the intereſt of his country. At firſt they 
endeavoured to induce him to refign gently the command of 
an army, which they apprehended they were unable to make 
him quit by force. When he ſent a letter to Rome, ſoliciting 
the conſulſhip, ſome of the ſenators alledged, that the laws 
did not permit any perſon that was abſent to offer himſelf a 
candidate for that high office. Their view, in this, was ta 
allure Cæſar from his government, in order to ſtand for the 
conſulſhip in perſon. But Cæſar, aware of their artiſice, 
choſe to remain in his province; convinced, that while he 


headed an army devoted to his ſervice, he could give laws aa 


well as magiſtrates to Rome. Diſappointed in this attempt, 
they next endeavoured to weaken his army. They ordered 


him to ſend home the two legions he had lately raiſed; ' 


for the purpoſe, as they ſaid, of ſending them againft the 
Parthians, but, in reality, wich no other view than to di- 
miniſh his power. Cæſar ſaw their motive; but as his ſchemes 
were not yet ripe for execution, he ſent them in obedience 
to the orders of the ſenate, having firſt attached the officers to 85 
him by benefits, and the ſoldiers by bounties. Encouraged 
by his ready compliance in this parti 


to proceed a ftep farther ; and as the term of his commiſhon. - 


was very near expiri 85 they propoſed recalling him home. 
But Curio, one of his friends in the ſenate, ſaid, that Czfar 
ſhould not leave his army, till Pompey had quitted his. This 

threw a damp on the hopes they had entertained ; and, in the 
mean time, one of the ſenate declaring that Cæſar had paſſed 
the Alps, and was advancing towards Rome with his whole. 


amy, the conſul immediately quitting the ſenate, went with. | 


his colleagues to an houſe where Pompey refided: He there. 


preſented him with a ſword, commanding him to march m_ 5 


of the government. 


icular, they now ventured 


5 
* - 
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Orbar, and fight in defence of the commonwealth. Pange, 
replied he was ready to obey; but added, at the fame tine, 


— 


chat he would only do ſo if ſome gentler means could not b. 


DUNG. 
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CAR, who heard regularly of all that paſſed at Rome, 
though he was ſtill in Gaul, was willing to give his aims he 
appearance of juſtice. He therefore agreed to lay down his 


employment when Pompey. ſhould do the ſame... But the fe. 


a - 


zhnate rejected his propoſal, blindly; confident of their oun 


: 
＋ 
j 


8 relying on the abilities of Pompey. Cæſar, ſtil 
unwi 


ling to come to an open rupture with the ſtate, at lal 


Was content to aſk the government of Illyria, with two le. 


. 


7 
= 


* 1 
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gions; but this alſo was refuſed him. Finding all attempt 


at an accommodation ineffectual, and convinced, as he thought | 


- he had reaſon. to be, of the ſteady attachment of his troops, 
he began to draw. them down towards the confines of Italy 


and paſſing the Alps, with his third legion, ſtopt at Ravenna, 


2 


from whence. he once more wrote to the ſenate, . declaring, 


F- 7 * 


that he was ready to lay down his command, if Pompeyß 


would do the ſame. Inſtead of liſtening to à propoſal ſo 


ſeemingly equitable, the ſenate decreed, that Cæſar ſhould 


— 4 


Vith them in a moment.. In the mean time, having pr. 
vioully made the neceſſary preparations, he immediately ſet 


eſign his government, and diſband his forces, within a limited. 


Anme; and, if he refuled obedience, that he ſhould be declared 


an enemy to the republic. 


* 


ſion upon Cæſar. The night before his intended expedition 
into Italy, he ſat down to ſupper, chearfully converſing with 
his friends on ſubjects of literature and philoſophy, and ap- 


parently diſengaged from every ambitious concern. How. 


up, he deſired the company to 


ever,. after ſome time, rifin 
| Its abſence, and that he would be 


make themſelves merry in 


14 


. gut, attended by a few. friends, for Ariminum, a city upon 


*F 


the confines of Italy, whither he had diſpatched a part of his | 


army the morning before. This journey by night, which was 


* 


very fatiguing, he performed with great diligence, and about 


break of day came up with his army, conſiſting of about five 
thouſand men, near the Rubicon, a little river, which divided 
Italy from Ciſalpine Gaul, and which terminated. the limits 
of his command. , The Romans had been taught to conſider 


this river as the boundary of their domeſtic empire. The 


ſenate long before had made an edift, which is ſtill to be ſeen. 


engraven in the road near Remini (the modern name of Ari- 


minum), by which they. devoted to the infernal gods, and 
„ lacrilege, and parricule, any peri. } 
A nenn 


5 


Tu es violent proceedings, however, made little impreſ- 


7 
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0 


who ſhould preſume to paſs the Rubicon; with an army, 
advanced with his army to the ſide of the river, ſtopped ſhort 
upon the banks, as if impreſt with the ge 


laws; and therefore pondered for ſome time in fixed melan- 


I 


8 La ES? 


and if I ſtop hort, I am andone,7/--b.et:us/go/where the gods 


FEE 


fuming all his former ſpiritz he pla 
vith the fame alacrity, and having paſſed the Rubicon, quick. 


dinp- exying out, „the 
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an army, a 


choly, looking and debating with himſelf whether he ſhould* _ 
nerals; what calamities ſtiall I bring upon my country? 
and the injuſtice of our enemies call us. Thus ſaying, and re- 


is foldiers followed him 


. 9 2 
* 


. 


ly arrived at Ariminum, and made. themſelves maſters of the 


place without oppoſition. It is remarkable, that Caeſar, in 
his commentaries, ſays not one word of the paſſing of the Ru- 


bicon, which is ſo particularly related by all other hiſtorians. 


in at that particular period; {04 26 09. YALL 54, E987 9 
Wa Ex the news of taking Ariminum was brought to Rome, 


it threw the whole city; into! the: utmoſt canſternation;” This 


uas even greater than the danger itſelf, which how ever Was | 
ef. WI Conſderable. The people every moment \expeRted to ſee 


Cæſar at the gates of the city with his ten legiaus; for 1 


Pr troops about him than-Gzſar; but he was ſo teazed and har- 
% WI 24 by the complaints of the people, chat he could not pre- 
Ft ſerve the compoſure. that was neceſlary' to take any reſolution 
Wh "orthy of his edurage; Exkry body complained ..of his con- 
duct. They firſt blamed him for aſſiſting Qæſar to riſe to his 


he, © if you had believed me, u wouſd not nou/ be reduced to 
the ſhameful, neceſſity either of fearing one man, or of placing 


all your hopes in: one. It is nat the Gauls or Germans you 
ell ought to be afraid of; it is Gear vou ought to dread,“ 
ri- Averſe, however, as Cato was, to all: authority that was con 


nd . ©7217 to law, he did not, on the preſent occaſion, ſnew an ii 


timed inflexibility, but adviſed the ſenate to inveſt P omp ey 


1 A f 2 ' 
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vith many, they imagined, he had with him. Even Pompey loſt 
his preſence of mind on this general alarm. He had mare 


— preſent degree of power; and afterwards; her he found him— 
his {elf unable to oppoſe him, for rejecting the terms of peace that 
= were offered by: his rival. Even Cate helped to chagrin 
out Pompey by an unſcaſopableirefletion. {t3 For * hen Sen, body 7 
re vas admiring the penetration and ſagacity, with which that . - 
1-4 ſeady patriot had foretold the preſent calamity; . Ves, ſaid 
I 

der 

he 

en 


5 Qualified to remedy it. His advice was followed, and a de- 


| _ and chat therefore it was the duty of every man to take yy 


| ſomewhatcurious. For at che ſame time were to be feen, the peo- 
ple of Rome flying into the country, and thoſe of thecountry 


2% Tur ROMAN HISTORY, | 
with à ſarcaſtic ſneer, which was ſtill farther calculated ig 
mortify Pompey, that thoſe who did great miſchief, were beg 
cree paſſed, importing, that there was a tumult; that is, tat 
a civil war was commenced; that the city was in danger; 


Tue firſt uſe which Pompey made of the ſupreme power 
conferred on him, was to abandon Rome, and to order all the 
ſenators to follow him; declaring aloud, that he ſhould con- 
ſider all thoſe as Cæſar's partizans that ſtaid behind. This 
was conſidered by moſt people as the effect of mere deſpait. 
In vain did Pompey: juſtify his conduct by the: example of 
Themiſtocles, who, on the approach of the Perſian army, did 
the ſame thing at Athens. In vain did he endeavour to per- 
ſuade his fellow citizens, chat certain walls and houſes do not 
conſtitute a man's country; but that a brave man will find Wt b 
himſelf at home wherever he enjoys liberty. The people, at. he fr 

tached to the place of their nativity, either could not perceive, 
or were unwilling to acknowledge the juſtneſs of his reaſoning. 
The ſcene, however, which this ſtep produced, was really 


ruſhing towards: Rome for ſafety and protection; ſo that al 
the roads of Italy were crowded with men and women running 
Tu conſuls left with ſuch precipitation, chat they 
neglected to perform the neceſſary ſacriſices; a thing that had 
never been omitted before. The prætors, the greater part of 
the tribunes, the perſons of conſular dignity, in a word almoſt 
all the ſenators, föllowed Pompey with ſuch unanimity, that 
many of Cxæſar's adherents were carried away by the torrent, 
and {| them was even Piſo, his own father - in- la . 
Tavus all the majeſty) of the republic was wick Pompey, 

and all its ſtrength with Cæſar. J allude not here merely to 
huis military forces. He had à more numerous and a wore 
powerful band of followers. He had long been the patron of 
all thoſe h had been guilty of crimes, were involved in debt, 
or were become infamous by their licentious courſe of life. 
. Thoſe, whoſe affairs were not entirely deſperate, he affſted 
wich money; and to the others he boldly declared, that a civil 
war was neceſſary. By theſe means he had attached to him- 
ſelf a vaſt number of dependents; all fit for the mou. 
of any enterprize, or the commiſſion of any crime, It is 1 
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ive what ſtrength a party may derive from a collection 
er 0 tarts cauſe, ſays: Ciceruy is deſ- 
ie of virtue; but of every nnn evidemly 8 
ſeſſed. | | 

Axon fo many Romans, ſome Atami of Cxſar, hint 
Pompey, it is difficult: to ſind any that were friends of the're- 
_ perhaps Cato was the only one who qught to be con- 
red in that light. This is the opinion of Seneca, who 
Th « If you would form a juſt opinion of choſe times, you 
uf ſet on one ſide the people, and all thoſe whoſe. ruined for- 
mes could only be retrieved by a change of government; on 
ie other, the nobles, the knights, and all that was Ulaftrious 
id reſpectable in Rome; and, in the midſt of theſe; twu de- 
1 objects, — is, Cato and the republic.'? 
For Cato was not much better pleaſed with: Pompey than witk 

Czfar; ſince if he had determined to kill himſelf, ſhould the 
aft be conqueror, he had alſo n wgointo q b, if 
the firſt were victorious: —_ e 
BZroxE Pompey and Cæſar proceeded to extremities, dt 
i, before they drew their {words againſt each other, and came 


ee if not in perſon, at leaſt by proxy Ace 

wo perſons from Pompey waited upon Cæſar, and are 
— that that noble Roman was not actuated by any perſonal | 
ennity againſt him, but merely by his zeal for the x . 
whoſe intereſt he had always preferred; that it became Czfar | 
to follow the ſame maxim, a_ not A his country by pu- 
ig too far his private arimoſities. Though Eclat neither 
wiſhed nor expected to ſettle — an amicable manner, 
he yet was deſirous to have the rep ion of doing boch. 
His LE therefore, was conceived in the _— terms: 
ky ompe into his province of 8 
e Kea; S — 
their arms; let every thing ** partak 
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let every body "throughout ay la down 


of derte un 


ey, be removed; let the elections of ——— be made with per- 
0 ed freedom; and let the republic be admimiſtered by the 
ore aubority of the ſenare.”” And in order to ſettle a plan for 
o de execution of theſe articles, he demanded an interview with - 
ebt; Wl Pompey. This, however, Pompey declined; unlefs CIA 
ife. Wi vould lay down his command in obedience te the orders ofthe 
ted and return to a private ſtation. | | 2 

iv Urox leaving Rome, Pompey had eflrell ts" Cs ua; „and 
in- Cæſar now determined to purſue him thither. The firſt place 
of that attempted to ſtop the rapidity of his mareh was Corſinium. 
60 


nate to ſucceed him in Gaul, and-was 


4 
* 


w an engagement, they reſolved, if they could, to have one | 


ll the - 


It was defended by Domitius, who had been inted by the 
e 9 - | 
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cohorts, which were levied in the adjacent country. Cæſit 
however, quickly inveſted it; and though Domitius ſent fre. 
quently to Pompey, intreating him to come to his relief, j i 
Was ſoon reduced to ſuch neceſſity, that he began to enteram I frair 
woughts of making his eſcape by ſtealth.” His deſign being I deir 
diſeovered, the garriſon reſolved to conſult their own ſafety by nd 
delivering him up to the beſiegers. Cæſar accepted their of. 
fete, hut kept his men from immediately entering the town, a 
After ſome ume; Lentulus, the conſul, who was one of the Brun 
beſieged, came but to implore forgiveneſs for himſelf and his 
dompanions, reminding Cæſar of their ancient friendſhip, an 
acknowledging the many favours he had received at his 
bands. Czfar's:hamanity would not allow him to wait the 
_ .eonEluſion: of the ſpeech; he therefore broke in upon Lentulus, 
_  andaid, that he came into Italy, not to injure the liberties 
_ of Rome and its citizens, but to reſtore both. Lentulus now 
 knding himſelf out of danger, begged leave to return into the 


town, where ſome people, he ſaid, were ſo terrified, that 
- they might be tempted to embrace the moſt deſperate reſolu- 
tion. He alluded to Domitius, whoſe fate was really ſome- ner, 
what ſingular. This man had always been a declared enemy Ile e 
to Cæſar. He had conſtantly endeavoured: to get him e- fe 
called from his government, and had even been appointed io ret 
fucceed him in it. Expecting, therefore, no mercy from a me 


man whom he bad ſo mortally offended, he. reſolved to put an Wet « 


end to his own life, rather than have it taken from him by {Wl pro 
others. He accordingly ordered his phyſician, who was like- 0 
wile; one of his ſlaves, to give him à doſe of poiſon, which his 


be courageouſſy ſwallowed, and threw- himſelf on his bed. his 


Some hours after, Lentulus arrived, and gave him an account Will 2pp 
of Cæſarꝰs clemency. Domitius now deplored his unhappy. na 


fate, and blamed himſelf for having been ſo very precipitate. Wl the 
But his phyſician conſoled him by declaring, that he had given va 
him no poiſon, but only a ſoporißc, Which would do him o WW « 
manner of harm. Domitius therefore plucked up his ſpirits, Nef 
and patiently waiting for the arrival of Cæſar, not only re- 
ceived from him his life and liberty, but was even allowed u tak 
. retain about forty-eight thouſand pounds, which Pompey hat WW th 
ren him to pay his forces. As to the troops themſelves, Wi vi 
Dæſar took them into his on pay, and ſoon, after ſent then de 
boo eee 
Tu ka were two things that contributed greatly to widet 
4 e breach between Pompey and Cæſar. Gs the death po 
of Julia, wife of Pompey, and daughter of Cæſar, which de- Wi © 
ſtroyed the domeſtic connection between them. The other Wt 


wm of „ Who had been killed in the war be be 
5 e ladted - | 


* - . 
Was ** + 
ö 1 Si 
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. 


2 
7 


nducted againſt the Parthians, and Who, while he was alive, - 
nt fre. 22 to keep up a kind of balance between theſe rwals for 
lief, he enpire; but as they were now freed from all cheak or re- 
terrain I traint upon their ambitious views, they continued to catry on 
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* Brunduſium, where he reſolved to ſtand a __ in order to 
nd his I rtard the march of the enemy till 05 forces of the b r 
Ip, and ſhould be united to oppoſe him. 1 hr N 12 f 


Is a few days Cæſar came a Ba it, and made Bw Genel | 


ait the W-ttempts to have an interview. with Pompey; but not being 
ntulus, able to ſucceed in his endeavour, he laid hege to the places 
berties I Pompey, however, kept him ſome. time at bay; but fearing, 
as no lat, that Cæſar might be tempted to take the place by 

to the Wl form, he reſolved to carry his garriſon to Dyrrachium, here 


reſolu- For this purpoſe, having fortiſied the harbour in ſuch a man- 


ſome- ner, as to prevent the enemy from immediately purſuing him 
enemy Ihe embarked his troops with the utmoſt diſpatch, leaving only - 


im - few archers and ſlingers on the walls, who were ordered to 
ied to retreat in ſmall boats provided for that purpoſe, as ſoon as all 
from a {tie heavy- armed troops were on board. Cæſar being inſorm- 


provoked at the ruin of their houſes,” immediately attempted 
40 prevent the embarkation, and was actually going to lead 


[2pprized him of his danger. Thus did Pompey, in a very 
maſterly manner, effect his eſcape, leaving Italy entirely at 
the mercy of his rival, without either e an has 
was able to oppoſe bis; progreſs. 


of ſhipping, reſolved to go back to Rome, and take poſſeſſion 
of the public treaſures, which his opponent had neglected 
taking with him. Pompey was probably unwilling to ſeize 
ths money ſrom an apprehenſion of the popular odium to 
which it — expoſe him, as it was looked upon as a ſacred 


r, was leſs ſerupulous; but ſtill he met with ſome op- 
poſition when he came to che door of the treaſury. Metellus, 
the, conſul, who guarded it, refuſed to let him paſs, alledging, 

at the money was ſacred, and that horrible imprecations had 
announced . ſuch a as W it 3 any = 
"62 ut 


— 
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their ſruggles for power, till-one-of them fell in the conteſt. 
aud the other Mage: n een, maten of che Sover-— 


"any Ons th Ma abend of Contain retired to | 


the conſul was raiſing forces for the; ſervice of the empire. 


ed of their retreat by the inhabitants of the town, Who were 


lis men over a pitfall, which Pompey had ſecretly placed in 
lis way, had he not been interrupted by the townſmen, WhO 


CsAR, finding it impoſſible to ed Ren Pn want 


depoſit, to be employed only in caſes of the moſt extreme ne- 
city, ſuch, for inſtance, as that of a Gaulic invaſion; Cæſar, 
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it could never be touched at all, for, that as he had entire 
ſubdued Gaul, no invaſion couldrealonably be apprehended 
| that quarter. 

' Fae txidans- chen p pretending chat the e were miſſing, 
: Czfar ordered his attendants to break open the doors: by 
Metellus had ftill the boldneſs to diſpute even this commany- 
upon which Cæſar, falling into a greater paſſion than was'uſuz 
with him, laid his hand upon his ſword, and threatened 19 
ſtrike him dead; And know, young many? cried he, * tha 
- It is eaſier for me to do this than to ſay it. This menace hat 
the deſired effect: Metellus was fo terrified, that he immedi. 
ately withdrew, and Cæſar took out to the amount of three 


thouſand pound weight of gold, beſides thirty-five thouſand| 


bars of ſilver, and forty millions of ſeſterces, the latter al 
7 computed at three hundred thouſand pounds ſterli 

Cs now reſolved to march into Spain, in or er to attack 
the forces which Pompey had in that province under the con- 
mand of his lieutenants, Petreius and Afranius. Theſe he 


knew to be men but of very weak abilities; and he therefore 


jocoſely ſaid, at ſetting out, that he was going to fight an 
army without a general, and return to fight a general without 
an army; alluding to Pompey himſelf, who had not been able 
to aſſemble any great body of forces, and even thoſe but in 
differently diſciplined. -_ 
His firſt operations in Spain, however, were uber unſveceſ 
ful. He fought a battle with the enemy in the neighbourhood of 
-Herda; and both fides claimed the victory. It ſoon, likewiſe, 
appeared that Cæſar was reduced to great difficulties for want of 
. proviſions, Which the ſwelling of the river Ebro, and the poſition 
ofthe enemy, entirely cut off. Nothing, however, was able to ſub- 


due his ſpirit and activity; for cauſing light boats, covered vit 


leather, to be made, and diverting tlie attention of the enemy to 
another quarter, he carried his boats in waggons twenty miles 
from the camp, launched them upon the broadeſt part of the 
river, and by that means paſſed his legions over. Having 


mus gained a freſh ſupply of proviſions, he made a feint 25 
de intended to diſtreſs the enemy in turn, by cutting of 


their ſupplies; and for this purpoſe he began to throw up en- 
trenchments and cut ditches, as if to turn the courſe of the 
river into another channel. "Theſe preparations ſo in 

the, enemy, that they reſolved to decamp by night ; but Czfar 
purſued them ſo cloſely, and hemmed them in ſo ' effe&tualh, 


that: they were forced to ſubmit to him without drawing 2 
3 e wy ee 
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| Cxfar received them with great humanity, and ſent them back 


to Rome, there to publiſh the news of their on defeat, and of 
his increaſing ſucceſs and reputation. Thus, in the ſpace of - 
about forty days, he made himſelf maſter of all Spain; and 
then departing for Marſeilles, which had formerly refufed to 
admit him, he compelled that city to ſurrender at diſeretion. He 
quity ; and leaving two legions to ſecure the place, he re- 
turned again victorious to Rome. The eitizens, upon this oc- 
caſion, received him with freſh demonſtrations of joy, and 
created him not only conful-but even dictator; though the laſt 
of theſe offices he reſigned after he had enjoyed it about eleven 
Wars he was thus employed, Pompey was no leſs active 
in making preparations" in Greece to | oppoſe him. He had 
engaged all the monarchs of the eaſt in his intereſt, and had 
embed 3 very formidable force both by ſea and land. The 
latter conſiſted of eleven effective Italian legions; and his 


auxiliaries amounted to ſeven thouſand cavalry, three thouſand 


archers, and eight cohorts of ſlingers. All theſe he poſted in 
different parts of Dyrrachium and Apollonia, to oppoſe Czſar's 
landing, in caſe he ſhould attempt it. His fleet, commanded 
by Bibulus, conſiſted of five hundred large ſhips,” excluſive of 
ſmaller veſſels, He had drawn great ſums of money out of 
Aſia and Greece; and having gained many advantages over 
Anthony and Dolabella, who commanded for Czxfar in thoſe 
parts, he had lately been joined by vaſt numbers of citizens; 
ſo that he had at one time above two hundred patricians in 
tis camp, who afſembled in the form of a ſenate. It was in 
one of theſe meetings, that a decree was made, at the motion 
of Cato, that no Roman citizen ſhould be pur to death, exce t | 
in battle; and that no town ſubject to the Romans ſhould be 
plundered bythe conguerons.”” 7 8 


NoTw1THsTANDING theſe mighty preparations againſt 


him, Cæſar proceeded with his uſual vigour,” and with a 
courage that to ordinary capacities might ſeem to be raſhneſs. 


| He now reſolved to face his rival in the eaſt, and led his 


forces to Brunduſium, a ſea-port town of Italy, in order to 
tranſport them into Greece; but he wanted a fleet numerous 
enough to tranſport them all at once, and it appeared dange- 
rous to weaken his army by dividing it. Beſides, it was 'now 
the midi of winter, and very difficult for any veſſels, much 


| more for ſo light a fleet as his was, to keep che ſea: add to 


this, that all the ports and ſhores on the other ſide were filled 


| With the numerous navy of his rival, commanded by Bibulus, 


one of the moſt renowned admirals of the age. 
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afraid mig he. be; _ fk the eee When i. oy 
were backed: he ſent buck the fleet to bring over the reſt; W 
but thirty of his ſhips, in their return, fell into the hands of 
Pompey s admiral, who ſet them all on fir. 
Ar rz waiting for ſome time, with the utmoſt anxiety, for 
the arrival of the reſt of his forces, he ventured upon an at. 
tempt, which nothing but the great confidence he had in his 
good fortune could excuſe. He diſguiſed himſelf in the habit 
of a ſlave, and, with all imaginable ſecrecy, went on board a 
fiſherman's bark, at the mouth. of the river Apſus, with a de- 
ſign to paſs, over to Brunduſium, where the reſt of his forces 
lay, and bring them over in perſon. He accordingly rowed! 
off in the beginning of the night; but when he advanced 4 
conſiderable way into the ſea, a violent ſtorm aroſe ; and the 
fiſherman, being now exhauſted. with fatigue, and deſpairing of 
4 ing the oppoſite coaſt, propoſed to return. His paſſenger, 
owever, diſſuaded him. The ſailor, therefore, made a frelh 
effort; but the ſtorm, growing every moment more and more 
furious, he began to N his apprehenſions of the danger 
they were in; upon which Cæſar diſcovering himſelf, cried 
out, Quid times. een ae 4, What are you a1 of! 
n . 
ENCOURAGED, by. the — — of: s great a man, the 
bſherman made freſh, endeavours; but the ſtorm continuing 
till to increaſe againſt them, he was obliged to make for land, 
which he was not able to reach without great difficulty. Upon 
his landing, Cæſarꝰs ſoldiers crowded, end. him, and kindly 
upbraided bim with the diſgrace he had put upon them by 
oing for new ſoldiers, when thoſe he already had were fully 
| * to gain him the victory. 
Soon after, he received the. aorecable news och 2 the Iain 
of the troops he had long expected at Apollonia; from whence 
they were advancing: under the conduct of Anthony and Ca- 
lenus, to join him. He therefore: ſet out in order to niect 
them; and to prevent Pompey, if poſſible, from attacking 
them on their march. This precaution was not leſs ſuccelsfd 
than neceſſary; for. Pompey: had actually made fome motions 
to ſurprize them by the way, and had laid: an ambuſcade for 
e 885 N * Was obliged, aer retreat under au 
appre- 
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apprehenſion of being ſurrounded by the two armies, fo that 
the junction was effected the very fame day. From this time 
the two generals endeavoured, by various manceuvres, to 
counteract each other's defigns, and take one another by ſar- 
prize. But at laſt they reſolved to come to a deciſive en- 
gagement, and with that view drew out their forces upon the _ 
plains of Pharſalia. FE os 
Ta numbers on the two ſides were very unequal. | -Pom- 
| pey, in this reſpect, had greatly the advantage of Czar. 
According to the information which the latter gives us in his 
Commentaries, Pompey had forty-five thouſand foot, while 
he himſelf had but twenty-two thoaſand. The auxiharies, no 
doubt, on either ſide, exceeded the number of the Romans; 
and this may have given riſe to the exaggerated accounts of 
ome writers, who reckon three hundred, or even four hun- 
dred thouſand fighting men at the battle of Pharſalia. But to 
conſider only the national troops; what enemy, as Plutarch 
obſerves, could have withſtood ſeventy thouſand Romans, 
commanded by Cæſar and Pompey, acting with unity and 
concord? And what madneſs, therefore, was it for ſo many 
thouſand citizens to turn againſt each other thoſe formidable 
arms, which had already conquered the better part of the 
world, and were capable of ſubduing the reſt? ? 
TaksE reflections might poſſibly have occurred to fome _ 
philoſophers at the time; but it is certain that the two leaders © 
had very different ſentiments ; their thoughts were entirely 
bent on conqueſt, and they endeavoured to infuſe the like 
ſpirit into their ſoldiers, by the ſtrongeſt arguments and the 
moſt lively exhortations: As you have drawn this battle 
on yourſelves,” ſaid Pompey to his party, „and would force 
me to fight, you are therefore anſwerable for the event of it. 
And, indeed, what mighty advantages do you not poſſeſs over G 
your enemies? Your numbers, your vigour, a late victory, © 
all enſure you a ſpeedy and eaſy conqueſt of thoſe ſhattered - 
remains of legions, compoſed only of men worn out with age, 
haraſſed by fatigue, already beaten, and accuſtomed to- fly 
before you, Above all, conſider the juſtice of your cauſe. 
You are engaged in the defence of liberty, ſupported by the 
laws, the ſenate, the flower of the Roman knighthood ; in a 
word, by every perſon of rank and merit, united againſt a 
robber and oppreſſor of his. country. Shew then, on this 
oecaſion, all that ardour and deteſtation of tyranny, that ought - 
erer to animate the breaſts of Romans.“ „„ 

Czsar maintained that ſhew of moderation which he knew 
ſo well how to aſſume, and inſiſted on nothing ſo ſtrongly, as | 2 
frequent and , to preſerve peace. 
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He appealed to his men whether he had not taken every 
that was neceflary for that purpoſe; hoping thereby, as he 
| ſaid, to avoid ſpilling the blood of his fellow ſoldiers, and 
wiſhing to prevent the commonwealth from Iofing one of it; 
armies. It is eaſy to imagine what a ſtrong impreſſion ſuch 
a diſcourſe muſt make upon his men; they all wiſhed for the 
commencement of the fight with the utmoſt ardour ; ſo that 
Cæſar now had nothing. more to do than give the ſignal tg 
engage, which he accordingly did. The word on Pompey', 
fide was Hercules the invincible ; that on Cæſar's, Victus the 
victorious. ny ͤ VV... fo 
Ax old ſoldier in his army, called Craſtinus, who had fg. 
nalized himſelf on many occaſions, began the attack at the 
head of one hundred and twenty volunteers ; and turning to 
Cæſar, General,” ſays he, © this day you ſhall be ſatis. 
fied with my behaviour; and whether I live or die, I will de. 
ſerve your good opinion.” So ſaying, he marched up to the 
—_— | . . 
BETWEEN the two armies there was an empty ſpace, ſuf. 
* ficient for the onſet; but Pompey had ordered his troops to = 
© Keep their ground, that Cæſar's army might have all that way 
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to come. His ſcheme was, that the enemy's ranks might be cot 
broken, and themſelves put out of breath, by having ſo far to ſpe 
run; of which he afterwards meant to take the advantage, hin 
Cæſar, in his Commentaries, ſays, that in this he thinks % 
Pompey committed a miſtake, as the courage of ſoldiers is : 1 
animated by motion, and damped by inaftivity. . 
CæsAR's men did not fall into the ſnare that was laid for 9 
them; for perceiving that the enemy did not ſtir, they vo- _ 
luntarily ſtopt in the midſt of their career, and having taken wi 


breath, put themſelves again in motion, marched up in gcod 8 
order, flung their javelins, and then betook themſelves to 1 
their ſwords. Pompey's troops did the fame, and ſuſtained 
the attack with great vigour. His cavalry alſo were ordered * 
to charge at the ſame time, which, with the multituce of form 
E archers and ſlingers, ſoon obliged Cæſar's men to give way. 
| Upon this Cæſar ordered a body of ſix cohorts, which he had je 
placed in the rear, to advance, and particularly to ſtrike the Ea 
* enemy's faces. This had the defired effect. The cavalry, 5 

who thought themſelves ſure of victory, received an imme- Wi 13 

diate check. The unuſual method of fighting purſued by the BY - 

cohorts, their aiming entirely at the viſages of the aſſailant, „hi, 

and the horrible disfiguring wounds they made, all contributed wk 

to ftrike the enemy with ſuch a panic, that, inftead of en- 1 
dieavouring to defend their bodies, they only thought of back 
ſaving their faces. The conſequence was, that they _ * 
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inſtantly routed,” and fled in diſorder to the neighbouring 
mountains, while the archers and lingers, being thus aban- 
doned, were all cut to pieces. Cæſar now commanded the 

cohorts to advance, and charge the enemy in rear. They did 

ſo. But this charge the others ſuſtained with great bravery, 
till Cæſar brought up his third line, which had not yet en- 
gaged. Pompey's infantry being thus doubly attacked, in 
front by freſh troops, and in rear by the victorious legions, 
could no longer reſiſt, but fled to their camp. The flight 


began among the ſtrangers, though Pompey's right wing 


fill valiantly maintained its ground. Cæſar, however, ſeeing | 
that the victory was certain, cried out to his men to purſue .. 
the ſtrangers, but to ſpare the Romans; upon which theſe laſt - 


all laid down their arms, and received quarter. The ac re 


laughter was among the auxiliaries, who fled on all ſides, but 
principally withdrew to the camp. This Cæſar reſolved to 
attack. He accordingly did fo, and immediately carried it, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by thoſe who had been 
appointed t end it. EE | 
CæsAk ſeeing the field and camp ſtrewed with his fallen 
countrymen, was ftrongly affected with fo melancholy a pro- 
ſpect, and could not help crying out to one that ftood near 
him, They would have it ſo: notwithſtanding my great 
exploits, I had certainly been condemned, had I not implered- 
the albſtance of wy foldhers,? 7 5 a aps. LEE 
Uron entering the enemy's camp, every object preſented 
freſh inſtances of the blind preſumption and madneſs of his 
adverſaries. 
ivy and branches of myrtle, couches covered with purple, and 
hide boards loaded with plate. Every thing gave proofs of 
tie higheſt luxury, and ſeemed rather preparatives for a ban 
quet or rejoicings for a victory, than diſpoſitions for a battle. 
A came fo richly furniſhed might have tempted the avidity 


and ſtopped the progreſs of any troops but Cæſar's: but ; 


ſomething ſtill remained to be done; and he would allow them 
to attend to no other object than their enemies, till theſe were 
entirely ſubdued; A conſiderable body of them having re- 


tired to the adjacent mountains, he prevailed on his ſoldiers _ 
| to Join him in the purſuit, in order to compel them to ſurren- 
| der. He began by incloſing them with a line drawn at the 


foot of the mountain ; but they quickly abandoned a poſt, 
which, for want of water, was not tenable, and endeavoured 
to reach the city of Lariſſa. Upon this, Cæſar dividing his 


army, left one part of it in Pompey's camp, ſent another 


back to his own, and having with the third taken a nearer 
route than that by which the enemy had paſſed, he found 
| VVV EF. means 


ee 


On all fides were to be ſeen tents adorned with _ - 
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means to intercept their march; and after advancing abou 
fix miles, he drew up in order of battle between them and the 
city, where they thought to have found ſhelter.  - 
©  Howevex, theſe unhappy fugitives once more found pro- 
tection from a mountain, at the foot of which ran a riyule. 
Though Cæſar's troops muſt have been now exhauſted with 
fighting and marching the whole day, he yet prevailed upon 
them to make one effort more, and before night he contrived 
to throw ſome works that were ſufficient to cut off the enem 
from all communication with the river. The fugitives, . 
deprived of all hopes of procuring water, or effecting their 
eſcape, ſent deputies to the conqueror, offering to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. Things continued in this ſituation all night, 
during which ſome ſenators, taking advantage of the darknef 
conſulted their ſafety by flight. In the morning the reſt came 
don from the mountain, and giving up their arms, were in- 
dulged with a pardon. Cæſar, indeed, not only addreſſed 
them in the mildeſt terms, and granted them their life and 


UüÜberty; but he even forbade his ſoldiers to offer them any 1 
violence, or to take any thing from them. . pol 
His loſs, according to his own account, amounted to but Ml le 
_ two hundred men; that of Pompey to fifteen thouſand, as left 

well Romans as auxiliaries: twenty-four thouſand men ſur- WM She 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, and the greateſt part of W vit 
theſe, at leaſt the ſoldiers and ſubalterns, entered into Cæſar? bea 
army, and were incorporated with the reſt of his forces. by | 
As to the ſenators and knights who fell into his hands, he the 

_ generoully gave them liberty to retire wherever they thought Pon 
proper; and as for the letters which Pompey had received from grie 
ſeveral perſons, Who wiſhed well to his cauſe,” but were afraid he 
to follow him, he burnt them all without reading them; for WW {gn 
although,“ as Seneca ſays, he was extremely ſevere in his was 
anger, he yet rather choſe to deprive himſelf of the power of Wl the 
reſenting. He thought the moſt obliging and agreeable Ing 
method of pardoning was to be ignorant of the nature of the ſiler 

offence. Having thus performed all the duties of a general A 
' - and a ſtateſman, he ſent for the legions which had paſled tie thei 
night in the camp, to relieve thoſe which had accompanied Wi of! 

him in the purſuit, and being determined to follow Pompey, . 
ort 


began his march, and arrived the ſame day at Lariſſa. 
As for Pompey, who had formerly given ſuch ſignal proofs hi 

of his courage and conduct, when he ſaw his cavalry routed, witl 

upon which he had placed his chief dependence, he ſeemed pea 

' altogether to have loſt his reaſon. Inſtead of endeavourng Wl can 

to rally the troops that fled, or by oppoling freſh forces 9 

ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, being totally confounded pa 
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| (his firſt blow, he returned to the camp, "and in his tent waited | 


he iſſue of an event, which it was his duty, if he could, to 


have rendered favourable. There he remained for ſome mo- 


ments without ſpeaking, till being told that the camp was 
attacked, What,“ ſays he, are we purſued to our very 
entrenchments ?” and immediately quitting his armour for a 
habit more ſuited to his ill fortune, fled on horſeback to La- 


i. Thence, finding himſelf leſs cloſely purſued, he flack- 


ened his pace, giving way all the time to the moſt bitter re- 


| fections. In this melancholy manner he paſſed along the vale . 


of Tempe, and purſuing the courſe of the river Peneus, at laſt _ 
arrived at a fiſherman's hut, where he ſpent the night. At 


| day-break he went on board a little bark, and for ſome time 


kept along the ſea-ſhore, as he could not venture far from it, 
on account of the ſmallneſs of the boat. At length he deſcried 
a ſhip of ſome burthen preparing, and inſtantly embarked in 
it, the maſter paying him all the homage that was due to his 
former ann ĩ 15 VVV 
From the mouth of the river Peneus he failed to Amphi- 


polis, where hearing of Cæſar's approach, he ſteered to Me- 


tylene in Leſbos, to take in his wife Cornelia, whom he had 


left there at a diſtance from the hurry and tumults of war. 


She had long flattered herſelf with the hopes of a complete 


victory. What then muſt have been her diſtreſs when ſhe 


heard of the ſudden reverſe of her fortune, and ſhe was defired 
by the meſſenger, whoſe tears, more than words, proclaimed *- 
the greatneſs of her calamity, to haſten, if ſhe wiſhed to ſee 
Pompey, with but one ſhip, and even that not his own. Her 


grief, which before was violent, became then inſupportable: 


he fainted away, and lay a conſiderable time without any - 
4gns of life. At length recovering herſelf, and reflecting it 
vas now no time to indulge her forrows, ſhe ran quite through 
the city to the ſea fide. Pompey received her without freal- 
nz a word, and for ſome time ſupported her in his arms in 
Hent deſpais . 0% GOT IO 7 NOR 
AFTER a pauſe of long continuance, they found words for 
their diſtreſs. Cornelia imputed to herſelf the diſappointment _ 
of her huſband's hopes, The condition I find you in, faid 
ſhe, © TI can never perſuade myſelf to be the effect of your 
fortune, which has ever been favourable, but rather of mine, 
which has always been the reverſe. You are obliged to fly 


vith one ſhip ; you, who, before you wedded Cornelia, ap- 4 


peared in theſe ſeas with a fleet of five hundred fail. Why 

came you in ſearch of ſuch an unfortunate wretch as me? 
Why did you not rather leave me to my ill fortune, which 1 
muſt now lay you under the neceſſity of ſharing with me? 
„ | | L 3 ; . Ah! 
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Ah I ſhould have been happy had I died before my firſt huſ. 
band, young Craſſus, periſhed in the Parthian war; or had * 
after that loſs, put a period to my life, as I then ſeriouſly in. 
tended. But it was neceſſary I ſhould ſurvive, and that too 
for the only purpoſe of introducing into Pompey's family the 

ill luck that has conſtantly purſued me...... 
Pour Ex endeayoured to comfort her by repreſenting the 
uncertainty of human affairs: The conſtant ſucceſs,” ſaid | 
he, < which has hither attended me, has unhappily deceived 
you. You relied on the continuance of that ſucceſs; not te. 
flecting that there is nothing certain in this world. Tis from 
this very uncertainty that I am now induced to entertain freſh 
hopes. Since I am fallen from ſo great a height to my pre- 
ſent-low condition, why may I not from that very condition 

remount to the grandeur I formerly enjoyed ??? ? 
Tax Mityleneans, who had great obligations to Pompey, 
gathered round them, ſhared in their grief, and invited them 
into their city. Pompey, however, declined their invitation, 
and even adviſed them to ſubmit to the conqueror ; adding, 
with a moderation becoming his great ſoul, that they need be 
under no apprehenſion ; for that however Cæſar might be his 


enemy, he was yet remarkable for his mildneſs and humanity, 


Cratippus, the Greek philoſopher, came alſo to pay his com- 
pliments. Pompey, as is. but too common with people. in his 
fituation, complained to him of providence. Cratippus, who 


was a man of genius, and knew the world, declined en 


deeply into the ſubject, thinking it cruel to ſay. any thing dil- 
agreeable, at a time when, in common humanity, he ought 
only to adminiſter comfort. He therefore artfully changed 


Aude converſation, and held out nothing but hopes of beter 


% 5.4.44 aj 1 
Poux, having taken in Cornelia, continued his courſe, 
ſteering to the ſouth-eaſt, and ſtopping no longer than was ne- 
ceflary to procure proviſions at the ports that occured in his 


f 4 e K. He came before Rhodes; but the Rhodians, who 


d furniſhed him with a noble fleet during his proſperity, 
would no longer acknowledge him in his preſent reverſe 
fortune. He therefore procceded on his voyage, and the fi 
city he entered was Atilia, where he was joined by ſome 
ſhips and about two thouſand foldiers. Here he had alſq the 
ſatisfaction to learn, that his youngeſt fon, Sextus, and abont 


75 ſixty ſenators, who were ſeparated in their flight, had again 


united, and had formed an aſſociation in his favour. Here he 
alſo got ſome intelligence of a fleet, which he had left in the 
Tonian ſea. He was informed, that it was ſtill united under 
the command of Cato, who with a conſiderable force v3 
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mne to his land- army alone, without employing his naval 


forces, in which he had evidently the advantage over his ene- 
mies; and he thought himſelf {till leſs excuſable in not taking 


care to keep near his fleet, where, even in caſe of a defeat by 


and, he might have found a remedy for his misfortune, and 


a force ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of the conqueror. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that- Pompey could not have committed a 


greater miſtake than in ſeparating from his fleet, nor could 5 


Cxſar have given a ſtronger proof of his military addreſs 
than in obliging his enemy to embrace ſuch a meaſure. 


Tye force, however, which Pompey had collected, a 


only help to facilitate his flight, but could not enable him to 
make head againſt Cæſar, from whoſe known and almoſt incre- 


dible activity he was in continual apprehenſion. of a ſurpriſe. 


He had need of an aſylum, where he might recover himſelf, 
and make freſh preparations ; and he did not think any of the 
provinces of the empire. fit for this, or by means tenable. 


He had every day experience of the unfriendly reception he : ; 
was likely to meet with; and he had juſt received advice, that 
the people, in full council, had decreed neither to receive him, 


nor any that were attached to him. His only remaining hope, 


therefore, was from the kings in alliance with and bordering _ 


on the empire. He himſelf thought firſt of retiring among the 
Parthians; others propoſed Juba, king of Numidia, But 
Theophanes, for whoſe opinion he had always a great regard, 


gave the preference to Egypt, which was not very diſtant, and 
whoſe young king, it was hoped, would have a friendſhip for 
Pompey, as being the man that had been appointed his tutor by . 
> Romans, and one that had formerly done his father great 
ervice, JJ ⁵⁰ Con, 
 AccorDInGLY, be left Cilicia, where he then was, ane 
ſteering for the kingdom of Egypt, came in fight of the coaſt of 
that country, aud ſent to the young king to implore protection 


and aſſiſtance. Ptolemy, who was a minor, had not the go- 


vernment in his own hands, but he and his kingdom were un- 


der the direction of Pothinus, a eunuch, who ated as prime 


miniſter, Achillas, commander in chief of the forces, and 
| Theodotus, a maſter of rhetoric, who was preceptor to the 


prince. Before theſe, therefore, Pompey's requeſt was argued: 


ore ſuch mean and mercenary perſons was to be determined 
the fate of one, who but a few days before had kingdoms at 


= 


his diſpoſal, 
. e 
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haſtening towards Africa. This led Pompey to ſome ſevere 
refletions on the impradence of his own conduct. He lament-; 
ech his having been compelled to leave the decifion of his for- 


a . 
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entertain ſome ſuſpicions, and adviſed Pompey to 
ing with them. Before any thing, however, could be finally 


_ __ truſts his freedom to a 


— 
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Tax opinions of the council were divided. Gratitude 11 


pity inclined ſome to receive him; whilſt others, more obdy. 
rate or more timorous, were for denying him entrance into the 
kingdom. At length Theodotus, as if willing to diſplay his 
eloquence, maintained that both propoſals were equally dange. 
rous; that to admit him was making Pompey their maſter, and 
expoſing themſelves to Cæſar's reſentment ; and by not re. 


cerving him, they offended the one without obliging the other; 


that, therefo:e, the moſt prudent ftep would be to give hin 
leave to land, and then kill him: this would at once be gra- 
tifying Cæſar, and rid them of all apprehenſions from Pom. 
pey's reſentment: for, added he, with a vulgar and mali. 
cious joke, dead dogs can never bit.“. | 
Tais advice, however ſhocking, was conſidered as the beſt, 
and Achillas undertook to carry it into execution. Accord- 
_ ingly taking with him Septimus, who was by birth a Roman, 
and had formerly been a centurion in Pompey's troops; ano- 
ther Roman centurion named Silvius, and two or three more, 
he got into a ba k, and made ſail for Pompey's ſhip, which 
lay about a mile from the ſhore. % 
Al the people of rank, who had accompanied Pompey 
in his flight, were now come on board his ſhip, to be witneſſes 
of what paſſed. But when, inſtead of the magnificent recep- 
tion Theophanes had made them expect, they ſaw only a ſorry 
' fiſhing boat, with five or fix perſons on board, _— began to 
ecline go- 


determined,, Achillas was come to the ſhip's fide,” and in the 


Greek language welcomed him to Egypt; then invited him 


into the boat, alledging, that the ſhallows prevented larger 
veſſels from coming to receive him. Pompey, after having 


taken leave of Cornelia, who wept at his departure, and hav- 


ing repeated two verſes of Sophocles, importing, that he who 
a tyrant, from that moment becomes 2 
ſlave, gave his hand to Achillas, and ſtept into the boat with 
only two attendants of his own. - 1 | 2 


: TRE had now rowed a eee way from the ſhip; | 
and as during that time they had all kept a profound ſilence, 


| Pompey, willing to begin the diſcourſe, accoſted Septimus 
thus“ Methinks, friend; I remember your having formerly 


_ ſerved under me.” Septimus gave only a nod with his head, 


without uttering a word, or ſhewing the leaſt mark of civility. 
Pompe y, therefore, took out a paper, on which he had minute 


down the heads of a ſpeech he intended to make to the king, 


and began reading it. In this manner they approached the 


ſhore; and Cornelia, whoſe concern had never ſuffered 97 


* 
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loſe fight of her huſband, began to conceive hope when me 
aw the people on the ſtrand crowging down along the coaſts, 


4s if anxious to receive him. But her hopes were ſoon 
deſtroyed; for that moment, as Pompey roſe, ſupport. 
ing himſelf on his freedman's arms, Septimus ſtabbed him 
in the back, and was inftantly ſeconded by Achillas and 


Silvius. 


POMPEY, ſceing his death inevitable; prepared himſelf to 


meet it with-decency ; and covering his face with his robe, 


without ſpeaking a word, with a figh reſigned himſelf to his 


fate. At this ſhocking fight, Cornelia - ſhrieked ſo loud as to 
be heard on ſhore; but the danger ſhe was in did not allow 


me mariners time to look on. They ſaw that their only _ 


chance of ſafety was in a precipitate flight. They accord- 
ingly weighed anchor, and immediately ſet fail, and the 
wnd proving favourable, eſcaped the purfuit of the Egyptian 
ies. FD CE ISL „ 5 
115 the mean time Pompey's murderers having cut off his 
head, cauſed it to be embalmed, the better to preſerve its fea- 
tures, deſigning it for a preſent to Cæſar, and expecting, no 
doubt, a reward fo their trouble. The body was thrown * - 
naked on the ſtrand, and expoſed to the view of all whoſe 
curioſity led them to examine it. However, his faithful 
freedman, Philip, ſtill kept near it, and when the crowd was 
diſperſed, he waſhed it with ſea-water, and wrapt it up in his 
| tunic. Then looking round for materials to burn it aceording 
to the Roman cuſtom, he perceived the wreck. of a fiſhing 
boat, of which he made a pile. While thus piouſly employed, 
he was accoſted by an old Roman ſoldier, who had formerly 


f 


ſerved under Pompey, but for ſome time paſt had been ſettled - * 


in Egypt. Who art thou (ſaid he) that art making theſe _ 
humble preparations for Pompey's funeral? One of his 
freedmen,” ſaid Philip. < Alas, (replied the ſoldier) thou 
ſhalt not enjoy this honour alone; allow me, I beſeech thee, _ 
to ſhare in it with thee; among all the inconveniences attend- 
ing my ſettlement in this country, and they are not a few, it 
wil be my laſt fad comfort, that it has furniſhed me with an op- 
portunity of aſſiſting at the funeral of my old commander, and 
touching the body of the braveſt general that ever Rome pro- 
duced.” After this, they joined in giving the corpſe the laſt 
tes, and collecting the aſhes, buried them under a little riſing 
earth, ſcraped together with their hands, over which was after- 
wards placed the following inſcription: ' He, whoſe virtues 
deſerved a temple,” can now ſcarce ſind a tomb.” Appian. 
however, informs us, that ſtatues were afterwards ereted _ 
3 „ EL 7 FFF round 


— 
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_ round this mean ſepulchre to the honour of Pompey; * 
Plutarch ſays, that the aſhes were conveyed into Italy to hi 

beloved ſpouſe, Cornelia, who lodged them in her country. 
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Tenn the Death of POMPEY, to the Death of CASAR, 


Yn | LAxRx. Rom. 706.) A 


THE death of Pompey: may truly be ſaid to have put an 
£; | 1 5 to the republican government at Rome; for though Wt am 
Oæſar did not immediately uſurp the ſupreme power, yet hav. WM of 
ing now triumphed over his moſt capital enemy, he could WI wh 
meet with no further obſtruction in doing ſo whenever he ar 
thouglit proper. But firſt he reſolved to purſue the remains aff: 
of the conquered army, to prevent their re- aſſembling in ſuch kir 
numbers as to be able to make any further oppoſition. ed 
Imagining that Pompey had fled to Egypt, he immediately ſet tin 
out for that country, and arrived there with about four the 
thouſand men. In his way thither, though but in a flight WM th: 
bark, yet, by the very terror of his name, he compelled a fleet WF for 
of ten ſhips of war, belonging to Pompey, to ſurrender at dif de 
. _ -cretion. Upon his landing in Egypt, the firſt news he re- he 
. - Ceived were of Pompey's death; and: ſoon after 'Theodotus, Pt 
wo had adviſed the murder of that great man, came to hin in 
with his head and ring, as a moſt grateful preſent to the con- uf 
queror. Cæſar had too much humanity to be pleaſed with 
ſuch a ſhocking fight: he turned away from diſguſt, aud be 
| after a ſhort pauſe,” gave vent to his pity in a flood of tears. Pe 
He, even cauſed the head to be burned with the moſt coſtly WW re 
rfames, and depoſited the aſhes in a temple he ordered w l 
be built upon the ſpot, and which he dedicated to Nemets, C; 
the goddeſs among the ancients that puniſhed thoſe who wer? 0 
cruel to men in adverſity. Perhaps he would have done a 


| better, had be diſcharged the duty of Nemeſis himſelf, au 
ordered the execution of 'Theodotus ; but this act of nm 
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| the ſubjects, not the allies of the Romans. 
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i afterwards performed by Brutus, who finding that wretek 15 
in Aſia, where he endeavoured to conceal himſelf, ordered bim 


inſtantly to be put to death. © - 

T novo Cæſar met with a favourable: i e upon [his | 
arrival at Alexandria, 'a quarrel ſoon broke out between him 
and the townſmen. They were offended at his entering the 
city with the enſigns of Roman power, as if they had been 
They were like- 
wile degraded with the haughty manner, as they imagined, | 
in which he took upon him to ſummon: their two ſovereigns 
to plead their reſpective rights to the ſucceſſion to the throne. 


| The cauſe of the miſunderitanding was this. Ptolemy, the late 


king of Egypt, had left, at his death, four children; two ſons, 
who were both called Ptolemy; and two daughters, the cele- 
brated Cleopatra, and Arſinoe. By his will he ordered, that 
the elder of his ſons ſhould marry his eldeſt daughter, and 
ſhould jointly reign with her. | 
prevailed in E gyPt for a long time, indeed ever ſince the 
reign of Lagus. The union, however, between Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, was of very ſhort continuance. That hanghty, 
ambitious princeſs, had the advantage of her brother in point 
of years, being ſeventeen at the time of her father's death; 
whereas Ptolemy was only thirteen. She therefore claimed 
2 right to govern her brother, and take the adminiſtration of 
affairs into her own hands. But the guardians of the young 
king, and particularly Pothinus, the prime winters claim 
ed the ſovereign power in their maſter's name. Things con- 
tinued in this ſituation, in the court of Egypt, till at laſt 
the Roman ſenate paſſed a decree, confirming the will of 


the late king, and appointing his ſon to be his ſucceſ-—- 


for; and the young prince had no ſooner obtained this 

deciſion in his favour, than he baniſhed Cleopatra, who with 
her fiſter Arſinoe retired into Syria, and aſſembled an army. 
Ptolemy marched out to meet her; and the two armies were 
in fight of each other, and ready to engage, 8 Cæſar took 

upon him to decide the controverſy. 


Tux firſt ſtep he took for this purpoſe, was e 1 


both parties to diſmiſs their forces, and appear before him in 
perſon, to make good their different claims. Cleopatra 


readily complied, convinced that, with a man of C æſar's gal-. 
| lantry, this was the moſt effectual method of gaining her 


cauſe. But Pothinus, who bore an inveterate hatred both to 
Cæſar and Cleopatra, rejected the propoſal in his maſter's name, 
and ſent an army of twenty thouſand men to beſiege Alexandria, 


wich was. then in the poſſeſſion of the Romans. Cæſar, however, : 


nnn n the 
L . 


This was a cuſtom, that ha 
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city of too great extent to be defended by ſuch a ſmall arny 
ads he was then at the head of, he retired to the palace, which 
commanded the harbour, where he reſolved to make b 
_ | final ſtand. Achillas, who commanded the Egyptians, attacked 
bum there with great vigour, and endeavoured to make himſelf 
maſter of the fleet that lay before the palace. Cæſar, however, 
was too ſenſible of the advantage the enemy would derive 
from thoſe ſhips, to allow them to fall into the hands or 
Achillas; and he therefore burnt them all, in ſpite of every 
effort to prevent him. Unhappily ſome of the veſſels on fire 
. communicated the flames to the adjacent quarter of the town; 
and the celebrated Alexandrian library, which had been col. 
lected by ſo many kings, and contained above 480, ooo volumes, 
was entirely deſtroyed. This was, no doubt, a lofs to the 
learned world, even making allowance for the low ſtate of li. | 
terature at that time. Cæſar then took poſſeſſion of the Iſle 
of Pharos, the key to the Alexandrian port; by whieh means 
he was enabled to receive the ſupplies which were ſent him; 
And in this fituation, he determined to reſiſt the united force of 
the Egyptians. In the mean time Cleopatra prepared to make 
her appearance before her new judge; but how to get at him 
was the difficulty, as her enemies were poſſeſſed of all the ave- 
nues to the palace. At laſt ſhe fell upon the following ſtrata- 
gem. >Having embarked on board a ſmall veſſel, ſhe landed, 
in the evening, near the palace, and being there wrapt up ina 
. _Coverlet, the was carried as a bundle of clothes into his very 
apartment. Her . perſon at firſt pleaſed him; her wit and 
underſtanding made a ſtill ftronger impreſſion; but her 
careſſes, which were carried beyond the bounds of innocence, 
effectually ſecured his favour. _ ru Sat ons 
| Warts Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding her 
on views, her ſiſter Arſinoe was no leſs ftrenuouſly engaged 
in purſuing a ſeparate intereſt. She had been able, by the 
aſſiſtance of one Ganymede, her confidant, to draw over 2 
part of the Egyptian army to her fide ; and ſoon after enter- 
ing the camp, ſhe cauſed Achillas to be murdered, and Gany- - 
mede to ſucceed him in the command, and to carry on the 
ſiege with greater vigour.than ever. Ganymede's firſt effort 
Was by letting in the ſea upon thoſe canals, which ſupplied 
the palace with freſh water; but this inconvenience Cæſar re- 
medied by digging a great number of wells. He next built 2 
fleet, and nk that of the Romans; but though the latter 
were greatly inferior to the enemy both in the ſize and number 
of their ſhips, they yet gained advantages. He next made himſelf 
maſter of the Iſle of Pharos. Cæſar was determined to drive 
him from this poſt. He landed on the iſland, and * 
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| Tus ROMAN HISTORY: 
effion of it, and of the bridge that led from theviſle to the 
cauſeway. But the enemy remained malters of another bridge, 
| that joined the cauſeway to the continent. The next dax 
Cæſar returned to the charge, and cauſed this bridge to be at 
tacked on one fide by ſome of his ſhips, and on the other by 
three cohorts which he had poſted on the cauſeway. The 
enemy fonght bravely ; their land-forces defended the en- 
trance of the bridge; and from their ſhips they diſcharged 
their ſlings and arrows on the cauſwacx. 
| Ix the heat of the action, ſome marines and rowers of the 

Roman fleet, partly through ambition, and partly curioſity, 
came and joined the combatants ; but being ſeized with a 
panic, inſtantly fled, - and ſpread a general terror through the 
enemy. All Cæſar's endeavours to rally his forces were in vain; 
the confuſion was paſt remedy; and many were either killed 
or drowned in attempting to eſcape.” Above eight hundred 
men are ſuppoſed to have periſhed in this action. Cæſar, - -- 
ſeeing the irremediable diſorder of his troops, retired to Ml 
| ſhip, in order to get to the palace that was juſt oppoſite: but 
he was no ſooner on board, than ſuch crowds entered at the 

fame time, that apprehending the ſhip would fink, ,which' it 

ſoon after did, he jumped into the ſea, and ſwam two hundred 

paces to the fleet that lay before the palace, all the while 
holding his commentaries in his left hand above water, and 
drawing his coat of mail after him with his teeth. However: 

he had the fortune to loſe his coat of armour, which was rather 

an advantage; for being of a purple colour, and remarkably' © - 
bright, it ſuſtained all the fury of the enemy's ſhot, while 

Cziar ſwam on without being known or obſerved. The 
Alexandrians took it, and made it the principal orna- 

ment in the trophy they erected on the place of the en- 
| gagement. N a o SEES 1 1 5 ES = 5 Fees 

Taz enemy now defpairing of being able to take the place, 
| endeavoured at leaſt to get their king out of Cæſar's hands, 
as he had ſeized upon his perſon in the beginning of their diſ- 
putes. For this purpoſe they had recourſe to their uſual du- 
| plicity, profe ſſing the ſincereſt defire of peace, and only want 
ing, as they ſaid, their lawful prince to give a ſanction to the 
treaty, Cæſar was too quick ſighted not to diſcover their 
ams: nevertheleſs he concealed his ſuſpicions, and ſuffered 
Ptolemy to join them, as he was under no apprehenſions from 
the abilities of a boy. Ptolemy was then but fifteen years of 
age, and at his leaving Alexandria affected to be deeply con- 1 
cerned. He even ſhed tears on the occaſion, and faid, that he 3 
took more pleaſure in the company of Cæſar than in the poſ@. - 
leſion of a crown. He had no ſooner, however, ds > . 

5 . 1 
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his liberty than he did every thing in his power to pu 
the th redoubled an wn TR Os ATC, . * 
Ix this manner was Cæſar hemmed in by this artful and in. 
ſidious enemy, with all manner of difficalties againſt him; the 
ſeaſon of the year, for it was winter; and the ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, which he could not eafily procure, the Egyptians being 
poſſeſſed of all the adjacent country: but from this mortifyi 
ſituation he was at laſt relieved by Mithridates Pergamenus, 


one of his moſt faithful partizans, who came with an army | 


to his aſſiſtance. Upon the breaking out of the war, Czfar 
had ſent this general into Syria and Cilicia, to raiſe tr 


, 


for his ſervice. Mithridates [acquitted himſelf of this com. 


miſſion with _=_ fidelity; and finding the people very fa- 
vourably inclined, he in a ſhort time aſſembled a numerous 
body of forces, at the head of which he now advanced into 
Egypt, took Peluſium, repulſed the Egyptian army with loſs, 
and joining Cæſar, and attacking their camp, committed a 
terrible ſlaughter among the enemy: Ptolemy himſelf at- 


_ tempting to eſcape on board a veſſel that was failing down the 


river, was drowned by the ſhip's ſinking, and Cæſar became 
maſter of all Egypt without further oppoſition. © He then ap- 
pointed Cleopatra, with her younger brother, an infant, joint 
ſovereigns according to the intent of their father's will, and 
took Arſinoe with him, to prevent her forming any cabals 
againſt the government. FEE | 
Haix thus regulated all affairs of a public nature, he 
thought he might devote ſome time to the gratification of his 
private pleaſures. In fact, he was ſo captivated with the charms 
of Cleopatra, that he could not think of leaving her. Inſtead 
of going to Africa to quell the remains of Pompey's party, 
he ſpent whole nights with the young queen in feaſting, re- 
velling, and every kind of debauchery. He even pro 
attending her up the Nile into Æthiopia; but the brave ve- 
terans, who. had long followed his fortune, boldly remonſtrated 
againſt ſach an expedition, and abſolutely refuſed to have any 


mare in it. Thus, at length, rouſed from his lethargy, he re- 


ſolved to prefer the call of ambition to that of love, and to 
leave Cleopatra, by whom he had a ſon, afterwards named 


Cæſario, in order to oppoſe Pharnaces, who had made ſome 


inroads upon the dominions of Rome, in the eaſt. 


Tr1s prince, who was the fon of the great Mithridates, 
whom (as we have mentioned above) he had unnaturally 


murdered, being defirous of recovering the dominions of his 
anceſtors, ſeized upon Armenia and Colchis, and overcame 
Domitius, who had been ſent againſt him. Upon Cæſar's ap- 
proach he was ſenſible that he had a very different _— 
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+luith. He therefore ehdeavoured to gain time by every at 


in his power. With this view he ſent ambaſſadors to propoſe 
an accommodation; but Cæſar deteſting alike his cruelty and 

perſdy, came ſuddenly upon him, and attacking him unawares, , 
put him to a total rout. Pharnaces was reduced to a moſt 
miſerable ſituation. Aſander, one of his generals, had revolted 
zoainſt him, and made himſelf maſter of a great part of his do- 
minions ; and attacking his ſovereign, as he was returumg to 


nis capital, the latter loft at once the battle and his life: a 


puniſhment too flight for his multiplied crimes. As to Cæſar, 
he gained the victory with ſo much eaſe, that he could not 
help obſerving, that Pompey had been very happy in obtain- 
ing the ſurname of Great by triumphing over ſo teeble a foe. 
In writing to a friend at Rome, he expreſſed the rapidity of 


his conquelt in three words; Veni, vidi, vici; I came, ſaw, 


and overcame; and when he afterwards triumphed on account 
with theſe very words inſcribed on it in capitals 

_ Havinc now ſettled all affairs in this part-of the world as 
well as he could, he returned to Rome, where his preſence was 
indiſputably neceflary. He had been created, during his ab- 
ſence, conſul for five years, dictator for one year, and tribune ' 
for life. But Anthony, who in the mean time governed in 

Rome for him, had filled the city with riot and debauchery, 
and many commotions enſued, which nothing but the preſence 


of Cæſar could poffibly appeaſe. This, indeed, he effectually 


ef this victory, he cauſed a tablet to be carried before him, 


did; for, by his great moderation and humanity, he ſoon re- 


ſtored tranquillity to the city, making ſcarce any diſtinction 
between the friends of his own party and thoſe of the other. 
Having thus re-eſtabliſhed his authority at home, he prepared 
to march into Africa, where Pompey's party had found time 
to rally under Scipio and Cato, aſſiſted by Juba, king of 
Mauritania. But the execution of this project had like to 
have been interrupted by a mutiny in his own army. Thoſe 
veteran legions, who had hitherto enabled him to make all his 


conqueſts, began to murmur. at not having received the re- 
wards that had been promiſed them, and now inſiſted upon their 


diſcharge. The ſedition broke out in the tenth legion, which 
had ever till then ſignalized themſelves by their valour and at- 
tachment to their general. Cæſar had not then wherewithal 
to ſatisfy them. He could only give them freſh aſſurances ; 
and he accordingly ſent Salluſt, the new prætor, to acquaint 
them, that as ſoon as he had finiſhed the African war, he'would 
not only beſtow upon them the lands and money he had al- 
ready promiſed them, but likewiſe an additional gratuity of a 
denarii, that is about thirty guineas a man. pr e 
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offers, which fell ſo far ſhort of the ſoldiers expectations, ſer. 
ed only to render them more deſperate. Salluſt was oblige 
to fave himſelf by flight, and the whole army, which was nor 
wound up to the higheſt pitch of reſentment, immediately ſe 
out for Rome, plundering and pillaging all in their way 
and even killing two old prætors whom they happenel 
to meet. Cæſar was apprehenſive for the ſafety of the city; 
and he therefore cauſed the gates to be ſhut; and ſuch as were 
in readineſs to defend the walls. But he took theſe precau- 
tions for the ſecurity of the city, not of his own perſon; ſor 
as ſoon as he heard of the arrival of the mutineers in the 
Campus Martius, where they at laſt aſſembled, he boldly went 
out to them, and mounting the tribunal, he ſternly demanded 


what they wanted, or who had brought them there? This re. 


ſolute, conduct ſeemed at once to confound them, They dared 
not ſo much as to mention the rewards, the delay in beſtowing 
' Which had been the original cauſe of the mutiny. They only - 
ſaid, that being worn out with fatigue, and exhauſted by their 
numberleſs wounds, they were in hopes to obtain a diſcharge, 
Then take your diſcharge (cried Cæſar), and when I ſhall 
have gained new victories with other troops, I will then perform 
my promiſe to you. /%/%Cͤͤͥͤ FR mw ot 
Tux ſoldiers were thunderſtruck at theſe exprefiions. They 
little thought he would have granted them their diſcharge ſo 
eaſily, eſpecially at a time when he ſtood ſo much in need of 
their aſſiſtance; and they began to be afraid that another 
army might have the honour of finiſhing the conqueſt of the 
world, which they themſelves had fo nearly achieved. They 
therefore unanimouſly ſolicited his pardon, and even offered 
to be decimated to obtain it. Cæſar ſaid that he had no in- 
tention of ſpilling their blood; but that ſoldiers, who were fill 
capable of ſervice, and yet refuſed to obey orders, could ex- 
pect no lighter puniſhment than that of being diſcharged. 
They again renewed their entreaties for pardon; and Czfar 
_ atlaft, though with ſeeming reluctance, granted as a favour 
what it was his intereſt earneſtly to defire. 
_ Uron his arrival in Africa, he ſoon came to a general en- 
gagement with the enemy near Thapſus, and obtained over 
them a complete victory, with very little loſs on his own fide. 
'Juba and Petreius, his generals, killed each other in deſpair: 
Scipio, attempting to eſcape by ſea into Spain, fell in among 
the enemy, and was ſlain; ſo that of all the generals of that 
unfortunate party, Cato was the only one that now remained 


alive. 


Tais extraordinary man, who was equally proof againſt the 
ſmiles and frowns of fortune, having retired into Africa __ 
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'he battle of Pharſalia, had led the few troops who ſurvived that 
defeat through burning ſands, and tracts infeſted with various 


*; 


had been left to defend. . e 1 
8111 T, however, in love even with the appearance of a 
republic, he had formed the principal citizens, who attended 

tim, into a ſenate, and conceived a reſolution of holding out 
the town. He accordingly afſembled his ſenators upon this 
occaſion, and demanded their advice upon what meaſures were 


beſt to be taken, and whether they ſhould defend this laſt city 


that owned the cauſe of freedom. If (ſaid he) you are de- 
zermined to ſubmit to Cæſar, I muſt aſcribe your reſolution to 
receflity. If, on the contrary, you bear up againſt your miſ- 
fortunes, and are willing to ſuſtain the burthen, and encounter 
the danger of defending your liberty; in that caſe I not only 
wpplaud and admire your virtue, but offer myſelf to be your 
guide and companion in fo glorious an enterprize to the very | 
aſt extremity. It is not Utica, gentlemen, nor any other 
city in Africa, that is our country: it is Rome; Rome, who, 
through a noble oppoſition to ſlavery, has often recovered 
from greater calamities than thoſe that now oppreſs her. 
There are many motives to encourage us, and we have 
great reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, eſpecially if we refle&t that 


our enemy is embroiled on all fides. Spain has declared for 


young Pompey ; and Rome itielf, though ſubject to the tyrant, 


bears its yoke with indignation, and will take the firſt oppor- 


tunity to ſhake it off. With regard to the dangers we run, 
why ſnould they terrify us? Let us profit by. the example of 
our enemy, who braves all dangers to commit the moſt horrid _ 
crimes ; whereas tae riſk we run is of a very different nature. 


It is to enjoy a happy life, if we ſucceed; or if we fail, to 


ſhare the moſt honourable of all deaths, that of periſhing 


in defence of our country, However, I would have you re- 


te before you determine; and I wiſh; on account of the vir- 
tue and courage you have already ſhewn, that your determina- 
tion may tend to your own advantage.” FF 
Tuis ſpeech at firſt had a ſurpriſing effect. Some of them _ 
Gato's arguments; but what 
they chiefly admired was his generoſity, intrepidity, and com- 


poſure of mind. They even almoſt forgot their danger and _ 


diſtreſs; and giving vent to a kind of enthuſiaſm, they beſtow- 


ed the higheſt encomiums on Cato, as alone invincible and ſu- 


perior to fortune. They therefore made him a tender of their 
purſes, their perſons, and their arms, to be diſpoſed of as he 
thought proper; being convinced, as they ſaid, that it was 
more honourable to ſacrifice their lives in obedience to his 
5 0 
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orders, than to ſave them by betraying a man of his cha. 
rater. N ; 33 | 
Bur all this generous ardour was, as it were, but a mere 
flaſh, which the firſt reflection extinguiſhed, and which ceaſe 
to blaze the moment it was neceſſary to confirm their words 
by their actions. It- was propoſed to ſet the ſlaves at liberty, 
to be employed as ſoldiers in the defence of the city. Bu 
Cato, who always regulated his conduct by the moſt rigid 
rules of juſtice, ſaid, that he would not injure the maſters ſo 
much as to take their flaves from them; but that he would 
willingly accept of as many as the proprietors thought proper 
to give him. The Roman ſenators who were with him readily 
approved of this propoſal; but the bulk of the aſſembly, which 
was compoſed of men of trade and buſineſs, were inſtantly 
damped at the thoughts of ſuffering ſo conſiderable a loſs ; and 
their fear of Cæſar at the ſame time reviving, they quickly 
loft all their ſentiments of honour, and their reſpect for 
. © Wno are we (ſaid they to one auother) and to whom do 
we refuſe to ſubmit? Does not Cæſar, in his ſingle perſon, 
comprehend all the forces of the empire; and are we Scipios, 
Pompeys, or Catos, to oppoſe him? What! at a time when 
the whole world ſubmits to his yoke, when the moſt determined 
courage is not without apprehenſions, ſhall we undertake the 
defence of Roman liberty? ſhall we diſpute the poſſeſſion of 
Utica with him, to whom Cato and Pompey the Great have 
abandoned Italy? And ſhall we ſet our flaves at liberty to 
fight againſt Cæſar, when we ourſelves have no more liberty 
left, than he is pleaſed to allow us? If we have not entirely 
loſt our ſenſes, let us be more juſt to ourſelves, and let the 
means of obtaining Czfar's pardon be now our only con- 
' cern.?? te i | | Ef A 
Caro finding it in yain to force liberty upon people who 
were determined to be ſlaves, at laſt took his reſolution. He 
deſired ſome of his friends to ſave themſelves by ſea, and ad- 
viſed others to truſt to Cæſar's clemency ; obſerving, that, 
as to himſelf, he was. at length victorious. After ſupping 
chearfully among his friends, he retired to his apartment, 
where he behaved to his ſon and all his domeſtics with unuſual 
tenderneſs. When he came into his bed-chamber, he laid 
himſelf down, and took up Plato's dialogue on the immorta- 
lity of the foul; and having read for ſome time, happening 10 
caſt his eyes to the head of his bed, he was much ſurpriſed 
not to find his ſword there, which had been taken away bl 


his ſon's order while they were at ſupper. Upon this, calling 
one of his ſervants, he aiked what was become of his * 
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receiving no anſwer, he reſumed his reading. Some time 
Ker he again aſked for his ſword, but without any hurry or 


lone reading, perceiving. that nobody was diſpoſed to bring 

t kim, he called all his ſervants one by one, and raiſing his 
oice, told them, that he was determined to have his ſword. 
lis ſon now came into the room, and with tears in his eyes 
ought him in the moſt humble manner to alter his reſolu- 
bon. Cato immediately got up, and with a look that beſpoke 


bis reſentment, ſaid, Since when, then, have 1 loſt my 
(-nſes, that my ſon is become my keeper? I am treated juſt 
ice a madman. No one makes uſe. of argument or per- 


afion to undeceive me, if I am in an error; but I am to 
be prevented diſpoſing of my perſon by being diſarmed. Brave 
ard generous ſon (added he) why do you not put your father 
in chains; why do you not tie my hands behind me, till Cæſar 
come, and find me incapable of defence ? Had I a mind to 
defroy myſelf, I could equally effect it without a ſword ; fince 
by holding my breath for a few moments, or only daſhing my 
head againſt the wall, I could difpatch myſelf, were 1 fo diſ- 
poſed,” Theſe terrible words ſo ſhocked young Cato, that 
hz retired with loud lamentations i 
His father being now alone with the two philoſophers, De- 


metrius and Apollonides, ſpoke to them more mildly : «© Do 


you alſo (ſaid he) approve of forcing a man of my years to 
live againſt his inclination, and keeping a conftant watch over 


his actions? Or have you any reaſons: to convince me, that it 


5 not unworthy Cato to owe his life to his enemy? Why, 
then, do you not diſplay theſe arguments, which are ſo new 
to me, that by renouncing the maxims in which we were edu- 


cated, and growing wiſer by Cæſar's leſions, we may be ſtill 


tie more obliged to him? 


Deukralus and Apollonides knowing it would be in yain 
to make him any anſwer, retired weeping. One of his ſer- 


| vants brought him his ſword. Cato drew it, examined it, 


and finding the point ſharp, and fit for execution, Now 


| (faid he) I am my own maſter.” He laid down his ſword; 


took up his book, and read it from beginning to end. Plu- 


| tarch aſſures us, that he afterwards ſlept, and that ſo ſoundly, 


tat thoſe who waited without, and liſtened at the door, heard 
him ſnore. Upon waking, he called to one of his freedmen 


| to know if his friends were embarked, or if any thing more 


could be done to ſerve them. The freedman aſſuring him that 
all was quiet, he was ordered again to leave the room, and 
Cato no ſooner found himſelf alone, than, ſeizing his ſword, 
he ſtabbed himſelf in the breaſt, The blow not diſpatching 


aon, as if he had no particular uſe for it. When he had. © 
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bim, he fell from his bed, and overturned a table on whic 
he had been drawing ſome geometrical figures. At the noi 
he made in his fall, his ſervants gave a ſhriek, and his fy 
and friends immediately entered the room. They found hin 
weltering in his gore, with his bowels puſhed out through the 
wound. The ſurgeon perceiving that the inteſtines were yy. 
touched, was for replacing them; but Cato recovering his 
- ſenſes, and underſtanding their intention was to preſerve his 
life, puſhed the ſurgeon from him, and with a deſperate ref. 
lation tore out his bowels and expired. He was forty-eight 
years of age when he died. Upon hearing of his death, 
- Czfar obſerved, that as Cato had envied him the glory of f 

naar. is life, ſo he had reaſon to envy the glory of * o 
Tals event terminating the war in Africa, Cæſar returned 
irn triumph to Rome; and as if he had intended to abridge al 
his former triumphs only to increaſe the ſplendor of this, the 
citizens were aſtoniſhed at the magnificence of the proceſſion, 
and the number of the countries he had ſubdued. It laſted 
four days. The firſt was for Gaul, the ſecond for Egypt, arm. 
the third for his victories in Afia, and the fourth for that over pey, 
Juba in Africa. His veterans, covered with ſcars, attended Wl Pom 
their triumphant general, crowned with laurels, to the capi- ſolve 
tol. To every one of theſe he gave a ſum equivalent to about then 
an hundred and ſixty pounds fterling, double that ſum to the WF var: 
centurions, and four times as much to the ſuperior oficers, whit 
Ihe citizens alſo partook of his bounty. To every one he if opp: 
_ diſtributed ten buthels of corn, ten pounds of oil, and a fun batt 
of money equal to about three pounds ſterling. After this, he Will ore: 
_. entertained the people at twenty-two thouſand tables, and 1 
treated them with the combat of gladiators, which filled Rome WW wor 
with a crowd of ſpectators from every part of Italy. eng 
Tux people, intoxicated with the allurements of pleaſure, I of! 
_ _- thought their freedom too ſmall a return for ſuch benefits. ani 
Indeed they were now become ſo degenerate, that they ſcemed WW the 
even more eager to part with their liberty than the dictator BF the 
was to ſeize it. Nay, they were induſtrious to find out new Af 
titles of honour by which they might addreſs him. He was Wi ov: 
created Magiſter Morum, or maſter of the morals of the people: ¶ trc 
he received the auguſt title of Pater Patriæ, or father of his 12 
country, and the name of Imperator, or emperor, not in the hi 
ſenſe in which it was formerly uſed, which was that of con- m 
_  queror,. but as ſignifying the man that poſſeſſed the whole 15 
authority of the republic; and this may be confidered as the U 
beginning of the imperial government of Rome, though it fo 
was not eſtabliſhed till ſome years after.” Ir = 
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which Ir muſt be acknowledged, however, that ſo great an authority 

 noie could never have been committed to better hands; for though _ 

is fon his conduct, in private life, was, in many reſpeCts, extremely 

d hin vicious, be was yet poſſeſſed. of the ſame admirable talents for 

ph the Wi regulating the affairs of civil government as for directing thoſe 

re un. Nof a military nature. He began his reign by repreſſing vice, 

g hand encouraging virtue. He entruſted the power of judica- 

'e his ture to the ſenators and the knights alone, and by many ſump- 

reſo. uary laws reſtrained the ſcandalous luxuries of the rich. He 

eight Wl reformed the calendar, and with the afliftance of the ableſt 

leath, atronomers, regulated the year according to the courſe of the 

Try of Wl fan, allotting to each year 365 days, and adding one day more 

ng ſo Wi to every fourth year, which was called biſſextile or leap-year. _ 
mis was afterwards named the Julian period or old ſtyle, in 

urned Wi oppoſition to the new ſtyle or Gregorian period; which laſt, 

ge all though it had been long uſed in the other kingdoms of Eu- 

, rope, was not introduced into England till the year 1752. 

ffion, Havinc thus reſtored proſperity to Rome, he again found 

laſted I himſelf under a neceſſity of going into Spain, to oppoſe an 

gypt, WM army which had been raiſed there under the two ſons of Pom- 

over Wl pey, and Labienus, his former general. Cneius and Sextus, | 

nded Wi Pompey's ſons, profiting by their unhappy father's fate, re- 

capi ſolved to protract the war as much as poſſible. Cneius was 

bout then beſieging Ulla, and Sextus was in Corduba with a ftrong 

o the garriſon. Cæſar advanced towards the latter city; upon 

ces. which Cneius raiſed the fiege of Ulla, and endeavoured to 

e he Bi oppoſe him. Cæſar at firſt attempted to bring Cneius to a 

fun BY battle, but finding that impoſlible, he inveſted and reduced a 

s, he great number of Siem... e e SE 
Pour Er, fearing that all the other towns in the-province _- 

ome Bi would ſoon ſhare the ſame fate, reſolved to come to a general 

_ engagement. The two armies accordingly met upon the plains” 

ſure, of Munda, and a dreadful conflit enſued. Cæſar's men were 


£ 1 


efttz animated by hope, Pompey's by deſpair. The former thought 
med they ſhould make this a final period to their military labours; 
ator i the latter having been pardoned upon their being defeated in 
new Africa, had no farther: mercy to expect, ſhould they again be 
we ny overcome. The firſt ſhock was ſo terrible, that Cæſar's 
ple: troops, who had hitherto been uſed to conquer, began to give 
by way. Cæſar was never in ſo much danger as now: he threw 
the UF himſelf into the very thickeſt of the fight, crying out to his 
n men,“ What, are you going to give up your general, Who 
hole is grown grey in fighting at your head, to a parcel of boys??? 
the Upon this the tenth legion, willing to recover their general's 
1 former favour, exerted themſelves with more than uta bra- 
1 */, and à party of horſe being detached by Labienus in 


purſuit 


— 
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purſuit of a body of Numidian cavalry, Cæſar cried 4 
that they were flying. This cry inſtantly ſpread itſelf through 


both armies, animating the one as much as it diſcouraged the 
other. Now, therefore, the tenth legion preſſed forwar, 
and a total rout ſoon enſued. Thirty thouſand men yep 
killed on Pompey*s fide, and amongft them Labienus ary 
Varus, on whom Czfar beſtowed the uſual funeral honours 
His own loſs amounted to a thouſand killed, and about fr 
hundred wounded. It is evident that the conteſt muſt haye 
been extremely obſtinate ; for Cæſar afterwards was often 
heard to ſay, that on all other occaſions he had fought for 
victory, but at Munda he fought for life. 
As to the two Pompey's, Cneius eſcaped with a few horſe. 
men to the ſea-fide, but finding his paſſage intercepted by 
Ceæſar's lieutenants, he was obliged to ſeek for a retreat in an 
obſcure cavern. There, wounded and deſtitute of all kind of 
ſupport, he patiently awaited the approach of the enemy. He 
was ſoon diſcovered by ſome of Cæſar's troops, who cut of 
his head, and brought it to the conqueror. His brother 
Sextus had better fortune. He concealed himſelf ſo well in 
the mountains of Celtiberia, that he eluded the reſearches of 
his moſt active purſuers ; fo that Cæſar was obliged to retum 
without him, after having ſeverely puniſhed the cities of Spain 
for their late pretended revolt. . 
CæsAR having, by this laſt victory, ſubdued all his avowed 
enemies, returned to Rome to receive an accumulation of new 
dignities. e . „„ 
Tux ſenate indeed ſeemed to be more eager to load him 
with honours than he was to accept them. He was fo far from 
claiming any merit from the victory he had gained at Munda, 
that he did not even ſend an account of it to Rome ; but the 
news of it had no ſooner reached that city, than the ſenators, 
with. a ſervility which marks their degeneracy, decreed that 
public thankſgivings ſhould be returned for it to the gods for 
the ſpace of fifty days. Still, however, Cæſar maintained an 
appearance of moderation in his outward conduct, though he 
left no opportunity of increafing his real power. He left the 
conſuls to be named by the people, but as he retained to him- 
ſelf the whole authority of the office, it was of little conſe- 
- quence by whom it was poſſeſſed. He was even pleaſed to 
pardon all thoſe who had borne arms againft him ; but not till 
| hs had deprived them of the power of reſiſtance. Nay, he 
replaced the ftatues of Pompey, which, however, as Cicero 
_ obſerves, was only an artful way of ſecuring his own. 
Havi c thus ſeized into his own hands the whole power of 
the ſtate, he began to undertake ſuch magnificent works ot 


gil Mt dazzle the eyes of his countrymen, and make them in- 


überty. He intended to add to the ornaments of Rome by 
wo ſuperb edifices, of which he had already formed the 


menſe extent at the foot of the bottom of the Capitoline hill; 


than any that had been yet ſeen in the world. Both theſe 
works were completed by his ſucceſſor. He employed the 
amed Varro to form a library of all the Greek and Latin 
.uthors, which he intended for the uſe of the public. He 
rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, ſending colonies to both 
cities: he «propoſed making a road all the way, from the 


Adriatic ſea to Rome, acroſs the Appenine mountains, and 


but extremely noiſome; and he even deſigned to cut a canal 
trough the iſthmus of Corinth, ſo as to fave the ſeamen 


But the greateſt of all his undertakings, was the expedition 
he intended againſt the Parthians, by which he defigned-to 
revenge the death of Craſſus, who, having penetrated too far 
into their country, was overthrown, himſelf taken priſoner, 
and put to a cruel death, by having molten gold poured down 
his throat, as a puniſhment for his former avarice. From 
thence Czar intended to go, by Hyrcania, to the borders of 
the Caſpian ſea, to paſs mount Caucaſus, then to penetrate 
into Scythia, whoſe frightful deſerts he meant to traverſe, and 
aſtly to return, by Germany and Gaul, into Italy. Theſe, 
it muſt be owned, were mighty projects, though ſome of them 
perhaps were ſcarce to be effected by any human power, and 
have been ſince attempted in vain by ſeveral princes, parti- 
cularly the draining of the Pontine marſhes, and the cutting a 
canal through the iſthmus of Corinth. e 


mind, that they actually looked upon him as ſomething more 
freſh honours and dignities. They called one of the months 


had hitherto been called Quintilis, as being the fifth month 
from March, when the Romans began to reckon their year; 


appeal- 
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enüble of the diſgrace they had ſuſtained in the loſs of their 


/ and laid the foundations. One was a theatre of an im- ; 


the other was a-temple to Mars, which was to be much bigger 


© drain the Pontine marſhes, which were not only uſeleſs, 


the trouble of doubling the extremity of Peloponneſus.— 


CæsAR, however, by theſe means gained the principal - d 
end he aimed at: he impreſſed his countrymen with ſuch a 
frm belief of the extraordinary powers and abilities of his 


than human, and they accordingly continued to load him with 
of the year after his name, namely the month of July, which 
but from this time forward it was called July, in honour of 
| Julivs Czfar; and hence is derived our preſent month July. - 


They even decreed him divine honours, ſacrifices, incenſe, 5 
libations, altars, temples, fixt feaſts, prieſts, and laſtly the 
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the conſulſhip, was appointed the prieſt of this new deity, 


temple and every city; and particularly two in the place 9 
harangues; one of which wore the corona civica, implyin 


appellation of Jupiter Julius 2 and Antony, his colleague 1 
Orders were iſſued for ſtatues to be erected to him in every 


that he had ſaved. the citizens; and the other the coins el 


ſidionalis, ſignifying that he had delivered his country. Hp 


alſo had a ſtatne erected to him in the temple of Quirinus, by 


the name of the invincible god; and another in the capito, 


cloſe to thoſe of the ancient kings of Rome, in the midf of 
which ſtood that of Lucius Brutus, the author and avenger of 


the Roman liberty. Theſe two laſt ſtatues ſeemed rather to be 
ominouſly placed for the perſon they were intended to honour, 


Quirinus, or Romulus, was torn in pieces by the ſenators, 2 


a4 a tyrant and oppreſſor; and Cicero ſays, in a letter to Atticy, 


that he was much better pleaſed to ſee Cæſar affociated with 


Quirinus than with the goddeſs of ſafety. As to Czfary 


ſtatue, which was placed next to that of the elder Brutus, i 


probably ſerved as a hint to the younger Brutus, who aſter. 


wards became the principal conſpirator. „„ 

Bor though Cæſar was now inveſted with the whole power 
of the ſtate, and certainly enjoyed all the authority of a king, 
he yet was not fatisfied ueleſs he had the title; and to obtain 
this, he employed a variety of expedients. Upon his retum 
from mount Albany, where he had been to celebrate the 
Feriz Latinz, he entered the city in a kind of petty triumph; 
and among other compliments which his creatures paid him, 
ſome had even the temerity to proclaim him king. But the 
people, inſtead of ſhewing their approbation, teſtified their 


_ aſtoniſhment by their filence; and the dictator finding they 


were not yet diſpoſed to grant him ſuch a favour, replied, that 


he was not king, but Cæſar. 


Hir HEN TO, however, he had done nothing that could ſub- 
ject him to the charge of directly affecting the royalty; 


but the following circumſtance was univerſally conſidered as 4 


Ggn of aiming at ſuch a diſtinction. Some perſon having, on 


this very oecaſion, put a crown on one of Cæſar's ftatues, two 


of the tribunes, Epidius Marullus. and Cæſetius Flavus, not 
only ordered the crown to be taken off, but committed the 


man to priſon. They even made enquiry about thoſe who had 
_ proclaimed Cæſar king, and having diſcovered them, they 
likewiſe ſent them to priſon, and threatened to commence 4 


proſecution againſt them. 


I point of good policy, Carr ſhould have ccmmended tht 


zeal of the tribunes ; but inſtead of acting with ſo much pru. 


_ dence, he bitterly complained of the affront they had * 


im, He ſaid they had deprived him of the glory of declining | 


nad done all in their power to make the people believe that 
he aſpired to the royalty. Nor did he confine himſelf to 
complaints, but inſiſted that the tribunes ſhould be removed 
from their office; and this they accordingly were by a law 
propoſed by Cinna, one of their number, and a devoted par- 


25 to require the father of Czſetius to diſinherit him; but this 
the old man refuſed to do; and Cæſar, who, even in his 
greateſt acts of injuſtice, always preſerved ſome ſentiments of 
xenerofity, could not be offended at fo laudable a reſolution. - 


reſpe& to the royalty; and notwithſtanding the different pre- 
tences he uſed to cover his reſentment againſt the tribunes, 
there was no perſon ſo dull as not to perceive the real motive. 
Or had there been any doubt remaining, Antony took care 
aſter, ¶ toremove it, and that too in the moſt public manner. In:ce- 
lebrating the Lupercalia, or feſtival of Pan, Antony, though 
power N at that time actual conſul, officiated as one of the Luperci, or 
king, I prieſts of this extravagant ceremony. While the people were 
obtain engaged in attending to the ſports, Czfar was fitting on a 
return golden throne in the place of harangues, dreſſed in triumphal 
e the robes, and crowned with laurel. In this ſituation, he was ac- 
mph; I cofied by Antony, who preſented him with the diadem. The 
i univerſal murmuring of thoſe who were preſent was a ſufficient 
at the Wl hint to Cæſar to decline the proffered honour; and the huzzas 
their I which accompanied his refuſal ſhewed that the people highly 
they approved of his conduct. Antony, however, made a ſecond: 
| attempt, and even fell down before the dictator, as if it had 
been to move him to compliance. But the people ſtill ob- 
ſerved a profound ſilence, and by that means prevented Czar 


alty; from accepting of what he moſt earneſtly deſired. Inſtead of 
| as a putting the crown on his head, he placed it upon his throne ; 
, on but perceiving that the people were not yet ſatisfied, he ſent | 
two it to the capitol, obſerving, at the ſame time; that Jupiter 
„ not was the only king of the Romans. He permitted it, however, 
d the Ml do be regiſtered in the Faſti, or journal of public events, chat, 
» had en the feaſt of Pan, the conſul Antony having, by order of 
they ide people, tendered the crown to Cæſar, he had had the 


magnanimity to reject it. 


Fixbixé it now impoſlible to obtain the title of king at 


1 the Rome, he reſolved, at leaft, to procure it in the provinces. 
prü- Wich this view he perſuaded Cotta, one of the prieſts who 
ered had the keeping of the Sybilline books, to repreſent to the - 


(nate, that, according to the predictions contained in theſe 
. 5 RE fr ow books, 
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n honour that had been illegally conferred upon him, and 


tizan of the dictator's. Nay, he carried his reſentment ſo far, 


Tars affair, however, ſerved to betray his thoughts with . 
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books, the Parthians could not be conquered but by a king a 
and that it was therefore neceſſary, before Czar ſet out on ki, 
- Parthian expedition, to inveſt with that title at leaſt in the pro. 4 
vinces. This is generally acknowledged as a fact; and it is the 3 
more remarkable, as Cæſar appears to have been ſenſible of the 
danger he incurred by ſuch an open affectation of the royalty; hen 
for the very day, on which Antony had offered him the crown ma 
as he returned home, he laid bare his throat, and ſaid, that TR 
his enemies now had nothing to do but to ſtrike, as they were _ 
certainly furniſhed. with the moſt ſubſtantial of all reatons for wry 


His obſervation undoubtedly was well founded; and it waa MW 
„at that very time that the conſpiracy, by which he fell, Was — 


firſt ſet on foot. The Romans in general were exaſperated W irg 
againſt him; and they took care to ſhew their reſentment in mn 
the moſt conſpicuous and yet in a covert manner. On the WW 
ſtatue of the (elder Brutus, the following inſcription was cn 
placed—< Would thou couldſt come to life again!“ And on Brut. 
that of Czſar—*< Brutus, for having expelled: the kings, was th 
created the firſt conſul ; and this man, for having expelled the ¶ word 
_ conſuls, is at laſt become King.” The eyes of men now be- olain 
gan to be turned towards Marcus Brutus, who then enjoyed e 
che office of prætor; and he received ſeveral hints, exhorting i 
it ſaid We want a Brutus; and he found, on the tribunal I 1, 
where he fat as judge, ſeveral billets and inſcriptions, which —_ 
reflected on his inactivity Brutus, you are aſleep; you are of no 
no true Brutus.” He continued not long, however, to merit ¶ bed 
this accuſation, but ſoon became the principal leader and con- Nr 
ductor of the conſpiracy. Not that the anonymous exhorta- 
tions were his principal motive, or that he himſelf was the 
- firſt contriver of the plot: Caſſius was the perſon that engag- 
.- Tx1s man had long harboured 'a deſign againſt Czfar's 
life; and he intended, at one time, to have effected his pur- 
poſe by private aſſaſſination; but having now formed a more 
regular plan for ridding himſelf at once of a perſonal enemy, 
and his country of a tyrant and oppreſſor, he endeavoured to 
. procure the aſſiſtance of as many of his friends as poſlible. 
With this view he began to ſound them; and they all promiſed 
moſt readily to join him, provided that Brutus would conſent 
to undertake the management of the plot. We muſt not 
build our hopes (ſaid they) on our numbers, nor even on our 
courage; but the great point is to get ſuch a man as Brutus 
at our head, whoſe name alone can juſtify our proceedings. Wi 


| Without that, we ſhall want reſolution, and our meaſures 4 
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be liable to cenſure; for no one will believe, that if we had 
uity on our fide, Brutus would have refuſed to be of our 
% So high an opinion had the people of Brutus's vir- 
tue, which he enjoyed unenvied by Caſſius; and the latter, to 
hew his approbation of what had been ſaid, was willing to 
make the firſt advances to his brother-in-law ; for Caſſius had 
married Brutus's ſiſter, and a coldneſs had for ſome time ſub- - 
ited between them in conſequence of a diſpute they had -had . 
about the right of precedence in the pretorſhip, which they 
both then ena f l! ᷑ ae 
AccoxbiIN LY Caſſius waited upon Brutus, and after a 
reconciliation made, and reciprocal aſſurances of friendſhip 
ziven, he aſked him whether he ſhould be at the ſenate on the 
firft day of March, on which, he ſaid, he had heard, that 
Czfar's friends intended to make him king. Brutus having an- 
ſwered, that he ſhould not be there; But what (ſaid Caſſiug) 
if we ſhould be perſonally cited??? My duty then (replied 
Brutus) will teach me not to be ſilent, but to defend the cauſe 
of freedom, though death ſhould be the conſequence.” Theſe 
words encouraged Caſſius, who now made no ſoruple to ex- 
plain himſelf. And is a Roman living, (replied he wich 
ſome warmth) will ſuffer you to die before him? - Can you be 
ſo ignorant of your own worth, or of the high eſtimation in 
which you are held by all your fellow citizens? Can you poſ- 
fibly think, that the inſcriptions, which you have read on 
your tribunal, were placed there by the mob, and by people 
of no conſequence, and not by the principal and moſt digni- 
hed perſons in the republic? Let others indulge their taſte 
for magnificence by diſplaying their liberality, and exhibiting 
public ſhows and combats of gladiators: from you tis expect- 
ed, as a debt due to your name, and to the glory of your an- 
Sag ceſtors, that you ſhould free your country from tyrants.” All - 
Gy honeſt citizens are ready to join you, could they once be con- 
Jars ¶rinced that you are heartily engaged in the cauſe. 
* ArrER this, Brutus made no farther difficulty in under- 
nole taking the management of the plot; and he and Caſſius exert- 
ed themſelves ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the number of conſpirators 


10 vs ſoon raiſed to upwards of fixty. Among theſe were 
«(od Legarius, Trebonius, Labeo, Servilius, Caſca and his 
= brother, Tullius Cimber, Menacius Bafilus, and others, all of 
8 perſons of the firſt rank in Rome. Even a woman was Fs = 
our Into the ſecret; or, to ſpeak more properly, having half [1 
our covered their defign, the: compelled them to admit her, 
ings us was the noble Porcia, whoſe fortitude was ſuch as might 


| ve been expected from the daughter of Cato, and the wife of 
Titus. Though the latter had undertaken: the management 
re I 0s 


* 
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of an affair, in which were embarked the lives and: fortuneMing 
of many of the principal citizens, he had yet ſufficient con Mt th 
mand over his paſſions to preſerve an air of ſerenity. in M netb 
looks during the day, and in all public places; but when nid 
he returned home, and eſpecially during the night, I bope 
could not maintain the fame kind of firmneſs, and his widMi w 
perceived, that his breaſt laboured with ſome mighty deſig, With 

. ſome important concern, which he carefully endeavoured i were 
conceal from her. As ſhe loved him tenderly; ſhe was deff. the 
ous of ſharing with him in his preſent inquietude. But beforeMWinm 
ſhe would demand any explanation from him, ſhe reſolved i «tc: 
make a. very extraordinary trial of her own fortitude. She ac on w 
cCordingly took a knife, and having ſent her woman out of h prop 
room, ſhe ſtabbed herſelf with it in the thigh. The wound prov 
. Þled copiouſly, and the anguiſh that attended it was followed have 
by a fever. Brutus was filled with the moſt terrible appr. able 
_ :henſions for the ſafety of his wife, who, in the extremity of herfiſh guou 
ſufferings, addreſſed her huſband thus Brutus, I am Cato ador 
daughter, and was given you, not merely to ſhare your bel this 
and table as a miſtreſs, but to partake of your good or you P. 
bad fortune. Vour behaviour to me has been irreproachable i A 
But how can J ſerve you, or in what manner can I ſhew my vl! 
ſenſe of your goodneſs, if it be not in aſſiſting you to ſupport the even 
latent uneaſineſs that now oppreſſes you, and to calm your di. Brut 
turbed and diſtracted mind Why then do you deny me you on hi 
Confidence? 1 know that women in general have no greayſ't 15 
reputation for ſecrecy; but a virtuous education, and i #rat 
Keeping of good company, have a great influence on the Br ut 
tempers and diſpoſitions, even of women: and who has ve bi 
better right to claim ſome merit on thoſe accounts, than Cato: erit 
daughter, and Brutus's wife? However, I relied not on what Once, 
is paſt ; I reſolved to put my fortitude to a freſh trial; and . 
am now convinced, that pain itſelf cannot get the better oy Fine, 
my courage.” 80 ſaying, ſhe ſhewed him the wound ſhe ha finiſh 
given herſelf, and acquainted him likewiſe with her reaſon for victu 
giving it. Brutus was wrapt in wonder and admiration ati Brut 
extraordinary virtue, and with / uplifted hands implored ths H. 
gods, that, by fucceeding in his enterprize, he might ſhew hin ſition 
{elf a huſband not unworthy ſo exalted a character as Porciay ont 
He then acquainted her with the whole ſcheme. of the co" told, 
ſpiracy, nor had he any reaſon to repent of the confidence l. ww 
ME renoet in fie y £9 49 7 94459) 147 wot _ 
ITE plot being now brought to maturity, the next ques , 
was, what was the moſt proper place for putting it in exec 'e4 


tien. Some propoſed: the Campus Martius, while Cz 
mould be preſiding at the election of magiſtrates Fa | 


1 . 
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ing the theatre, or while walking in the ſacred ſtreet that led 


nethod would be to kill him in the ſenate-houſe, and in the 
midſt of the ſenators while fully aſſembled. From this they 


without giving cauſe for any ſuſpicion, as almoſt all of them 
were ſenators ; and, in the next place, it would enable ſuch of 
the other ſenators, as wiſhed well to their cauſe, to join them 
immediately on the death of the tyrant. Even the very place 
where the ſenate was to meet on the ides of March, the day 
Jon which they meant to execute their project, and the ſenate 


provinces of the empire beyond the limits of Italy, ſeemed to 
have ſomething in it that might be conſtrued into a favour- 
able omen. It was an apartment built by Pompey, conti - 
guous to his theatre; it bore his name, and on the inſide was 
adorned with his ſtatue; fo that if Cæſar could be killed in 
this place, the gods themſelves might ſeem to have brought 
to Pompey his moſt acceptable victim. | 
A PLOT, however, that was known to ſo many, could not 
well be conducted without giving cauſe for ſome ſuſpicion 3 


ort leeren Cæſar began to be apprehenſive of the ſecret deſigns of 
zur di Brutus and Caſſius. For one day, when he was adviſed to be 
you on his guard againſt Antony and Dolabella; „O! (faid he) 


it is not thoſe plump, jolly, well-dreſſed fellows that I am 
afraid of; it is your pale, meagre ones; alluding thereby to 


to him both on account of his extraordinary courage, the ſe- 
rerity of his morals, and the great number of his friends; and 
m What once, when he was cautioned» againſt truſting him too far, 
© What (ſaid he, clapping his hand on his heart) do you ima- 


etter of eine, that Brutus will not ſtay till this debilitated carcaſe has 
he half fniſned its career?” This he ſeems to have ſaid from a con- 


ee that, after himſelf, no one had a better right, than 
n at h rutus, to enjoy the firſt poſts of ppwer and dignity in Rome. 
red till Hp Cæſar been of a ſuperſtitious, or even a ſuſpicious diſpo- 
ltion, there were ſeveral circumſtances that might have been 


old, that his life would be in danger on the ides of March, 


iu n Calphurnia had the night preceding his aſſaſſination. She 
execu dreamt of her holding him in her arms all bloody and covered 
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ought it would be better to attack him while he was enter⸗ 
o the capitol; but che majority were of opinion, that the beſt 


hoped to derive two material advantages. In the firſt place 1 
it would furniſh. themſetves with an opportunity of meeting 


propoſed conferring upon Cæſar the title of king in all the 


Brutus and Caſſius. Brutus particularly appeared formidable. 


conſtrued into prognoſtics of his fall. The augurs had fore- 


and for thirty days before. But what ſeemed to make the: 
ef impreſſion upon his mind was a dream, which his wife 


with wounds. When ſhe awaked in the morning, the ac- 
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fes, (replied the augur) but they are not yet gone.“ 
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quainted him with this circumſtance, and earneſtly intreatel 
him not to go abroad that day; and as Cæſar happened to be 


_ , ſomewhat indiſpoſed, he ſeemed at firſt inclined to follow her 


advice, and gave orders to Antony to go and diſmiſs the 
| ſenate. But Decimus Brutus, one of the conſpirators, who 
happened to be preſent, proteſted ſtrongly againit ſuch a ref. 
lution. He repreſented to the dictator, that, by the propoſe 
delay, he would furniſh his enemies with arms againſt hin. 
ſelf; that the ſenate, whoſe intent in afſembling was to con. 
fer upon him the title of king, and the ſovereignty of all the 
- provinces. beyond Italy, would confider ſuch a delay as a mani. 
feſt affront ; that ſhould they be told they muſt defer theirdelibe. 


rations till Calphurnia happened to have better dreams, every 


_ would think he meant to reduce them, not only to a ſtate 
of abſolute ſlavery, but even to ſuch a contemptible condition, 


as to render them objects of ridicule to all the world; and 


finally, that if no arguments could diſſuade him from pro- 
roguing the ſenate, he had better go to it himſelf, and pro- 
poſe it to the members. He concluded his diſcourſe by taking 
* 3 by the hand, and as it were leading him out of his 

ule. — . | 4 . ; 1 5 5 „ 1 a 1 | 
Tuts was a moſt critical moment to the conſpirators; 
for the plot was now diſcovered, and Cæſar had like to have 


been informed of it. When he came out of his houſe, there 


was a ſlave that attempted to ſpeak to him, but not being able 


to approach on account of the crowd, he went to Calphurnia, 
and 


efired her to ſecure him till the dictator's return, as be 


had ſomething of the laſt importance to communicate to 


I his way to the ſenate, he-received Aa circumſtantial ac- 


count of the whole conſpiracy, which was put into his 


hands by Artemidorus, the Greek philoſopher.” This man, 
who aſſiſted ſeveral of Brutus's friends in their ſtudies, had 


made a diſcovery of the whole plot; and having drawn up a 


memorial containing the heads of his information, he joined 
the perſons who were preſenting petitions to Cæſar. But ob- 
ſerving, that the dictator delivered every paper, as he received 
it, to a ſecretary, he came cloſe up to him, and as he delivered 
his memorial, he ſaid to him, Read this immediately, for it 
concerns you much. Cæſar, accordingly, kept the memo- 
rial; but by reaſon of the numbers that preſſed round him, 
and to whom he was obliged to give audience, he had no time 


to read it. As he entered the ſenate-houſe, he met Spurinna, 


the augur, who had foretold his danger, to whom he ſaid, 
ſmiling, * Well, Spurinna, the ides of March are come. 2 


Tre -: 


treated i Tz conſpirators had arrived ſome time before: him, and 
d to be longed for his appearance. Brutus had come alone: the reſt 
ber had attended Caſſius, whoſe ſon had that day entered into 
is the man's eſtate, and taken the cuſtomary habit; and after the 


0 con- courage and intrepidity of theſe men, who, though they were 

all the I upon the point of executing ſo hazardous an enterprize, yet 

man- maintained a ſerenity in their words and actions, as if they - 

lelibe. WM had intended nothing uncommon. Some of them were præ- 
every Wl tors, and actually fat as judges, hearing cauſes with all the 

a ſtate Wl preſence of mind imaginable, diſcufling the various points that 

lition, aroſe in the proceedings, and giving ſuch judgments as the na- 

; and ture of the caſe ſeemed to require: and When a perſon, whom 
pro- Brutus had condemned, threatened to appeal to Cæſar, Brutus 
pro- replied with great indifference, Cæſar neither does nor will 

aking prevent my ſeeing the laws obſerved. )) 

of hi SEVERAL: things, however, happened, ſufficient to alarm _ 


— 


ceremony, they all met in Pompey's portico, where the ſenate _ 


was com m 4 774: 5-4 | 275944: H Try rn 
Plutarch obſerves, that any ſpectator, who had been let into 


the ſecret, muſt have been ſtruck with admiration. at the 


the fears of the conſpirators. The firſt and principal one was 
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tors; Cæſar's delay in coming, occaſioned, as we have ſaid, by 
have Calphurnia's dream. Then Caſca, one of the party, had like 
there ¶ to have divulged the ſecret, through an ambiguous compli- 
able WF ment that was paid him. One of his friends came up to him, 
ria, and ſaid, You thought to have been very ſecret, but Brutus 


has acquainted us with the whole affair. _ Caſca thought this 


te to wan had been informed of their deſign, and had he replied, _ 
dhe whole had been diſcovered. | But his ſurpriſe gave the 

| ac- other time to add, with a ſmile, What then, my friend, are 

his yon all of a ſudden grown ſo rich as to ſtand for the edili- 

nan, t?“ The words compoſed Caſca, who trembled to think 

had _ the danger, into which his inadvertency had almoſt led 

up 2 5 5 VVV MEET r > AL CID 

ined Bxur us himſelf had a moſt violent ſhock to ſuſtain; word: 

ob- being brought him, that his wife Porcia, who had been for 

ied ſome time indiſpoſed, was now at the point of death. 

ered Having drawn the ſecret from her huſband in the manner we 

it bare mentioned, ſhe had had the fortitude, for ſome time, 6 

mo- maintain the uſual ſerenity of her temper; but when the mo- 

1m, ment arrived for the execution of the plot, ſhe was ſuddenly. | 

ime ff ſeized with a moſt dreadful panic. - The leaſt noiſe alarmed - | 

ma, her; ſhe enquired of every one ſhe ſaw, whether any accident | 

Lid, d happened to Brutus, and ſent meſſenger after meſſenger to 

e.“ Pring her information: Unable, at lat, to ſuſtain any longer ö 
nch a violent conflict of paſſion, ſhe grew pale, and preſently q 
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loſt her ſenſes; and her attendants; with difficulty, got her into 


her chamber, and put her to bed. It was now generally 
thought that ſhe could not recover; and an account of thi, 
accident was immediately ſent to Brutus. He was greatly 
concerned; but not ſo much as to be drawn off from the pro- 
ſecution of the public enterprize in which he had engaged: 
the intereſt of his country outweighed with him every private 
conſideration, even thoſe of the moſt tender and affecting nz. 
' Fax conſpirators could not be ſaid to be free from alarms 
to the very laſt moment; for juſt as Cæſar ſtepped out of his 
carriage, a ſenator, named Popihus, came up and ſpoke to 
him for ſome time with much emotion; and Cæſar ſeemed 80 
liſten to him with great attention. Now this Popilins had, 
_ ſome time before, come to Brutus and Caffius, and ſaid, . 
wiſh your defign may ſucceed, and I adviſe you not to delay 
it any longer; for if you do, it will be diſcovered; as there 
are already ſeveral private accounts of it.“ From this diſ- 
courſe they inferred, that Popilius was privy to their deſign; 
and when they ſaw him ſpeak to Cæſar, they and their friends, 
to whom they had communicated their ſuſpicions, began to 
- conclude, that he was giving the dictator an account of the 
- conſpiracy. The conſequence was, that an univerſal conſter- 
nation took 8 among them: they looked at each other, 
and agreed by ſigns not to wait till they were ſeized, but to 
- Kill themfelves, and thereby prevent the ignominy of a public 
execution. Nay, Caſſius and ſome of the reft had already 
laid their hands on their daggers; when Brutus, obſerving, 
from . ere and attitude of Popilius, that he rather ap- 
peared like a ſuppliant than accuſer, quickly perceived his 
error; and as he had no opportunity of ſpeaking to his aſ- 
fociates in fo mixt an aſſembly, he, by the ſerenity of his looks 
and the compoſure of his countenance, endeavoured to make 
them know, that they were in no danger. In effect, after 
ſome minutes further converſation,” Popilius kiſſed the difta- 
tor's hand, and retired; and Cæſar, at laſt, came into the 
_ ſenate. 85 % | 
Hz had no ſooner taken his ſeat, than the conſpirators came 
near him under pretence of ſaluting; and Cimber, who was 
one of them, approached him in a ſuppliant poſtate, pretend- 
ing to ſue for his brother's pardon, who had been baniſhed 
by his order. All the conſpirators ſeconded him with great 
earneſtneſs; and Cimber, ſeeming to ſue with ſtill greater ſub- 
miſſion, took hold of his robe with both his hands, ſo as to 
prevent his riſing. This was the ſignal agreed on. Caſca, 
who ftood behind, ſtabbed him, though * a > 
„ 15 N | oulder, 
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moulder. Cæſar turning round, and "obſerving Caſca, 
« Wretch (ſaid he) what are your deſigns ?”? and at the ſame | 
time wounded him in the arm with the ſtile of his tablet. By 
this time the conſpirators had all taken the alarm, and in- 
cloſing him round, he received a ſecond ſtab from an unknown 
hand in the breaſt, while Caſſius wounded him in the face. 
He ſtill defended himſelf with great vigour, ruſhing among 
them, and throwing down ſuch” as oppoſed him, till he ſaw 
Brutus among the confpirators, who, coming up, ſtruck his: 
dagger into his om, £91 From that moment Cæſar thought no 
more of defending himſelf ; but looking ſteadfaſtly on Brutus, 
he exclaimed, ©© And you too, my fon?” Cæſar uſed to call 
him by that tender name, either on account of the paternal 
affection he had conceived for him, or becauſe he really be- 
lieved him to be his ſon, having formerly carried on an in- 
trigue with his mother, Servilia. Finding, now his fate ine- 
vitable, he covered his head, and Lidge his. robe before- 
him in order to fall with the greater decency,. he reeled. 
towards Pompey's ſtatue, where he fell, after receiving twenty- 
three wounds from thoſe whom he vainly ſuppoſed he had dil. 
armed by A en.. 

Cæſar was killed in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and he 
had attained to his fortieth before he began the conqueſt of 
Gaul; ſo that all the great actions, which have immortalized. 
his name, and the proofs he gave of a genius in appearance 
eren more than human, were comprized within the ſpace of 
about fourteen years. He was certainly born to command 
mankind, if great qualities alone could entitle him to that 
diſtinction. Had his birth or a regular election placed. 
him on a throne, he had doubtleſs been an example worthy: 
the imitation of all. ſovereign princes. But his private con- 


duct is by no means entitled to the ſame praiſe, his whole 
life being one continued ſcene of rapine and extortion, 
luxury and profuſion, and a brutal indulgence in the moſt 


— 
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As the conſpirators bad reaſon to think, that the ma- 


Jjority of the ſenate approved of their deſign, they 
fondly hoped, that, now it was completed, they would 


have the courage openly to declare in their favour. In 


this, however, they were greatly diſappointed ; for when 
Brutus attempted to harangue them, and explain to them the 
motives of his own conduct, and that of his aſſociates, they 
were ſo far from liſtening to him with a favourable ear, that 
they inſtantly broke up in the greateſt confuſion. The peo- 
ple, too, hearing of the dictator's death, began to be alarmed, 
and leaving their uſual occupations, ran tumultuouſly through 
the city, ſome for the fake of further information, others to pro- 
vide for their own ſafety, but the far greater part with the 
hope of enriching themſelves by plunder. In this diſpoſition 
of men's minds, the conſpirators thought it nnſafe for them to 
make their appearance in public; and they therefore retired 
to the capitol, which they eaſily ſeized, and ſecured with a 
body of gladiators belonging to Brutus. 
MEANWHILE the friends of the late dictator, and particu- 
larly Antony and Lepidus, obſerving the preſent irreſolution 
of the ſenate, and knowing the ſtrong attachment which the 
people had always had to Cæſar's perſon, and the regard they 
fill ſeemed to retain for his memory, imagined that this was 
a favourable opportunity for gratifying their ambition under 
the veil of promoting juſtice. With this view they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Forum with a band of ſoldiers that lay in the 
neighbourhood ; and Antony, as being conſul, was permitted 
to command them. Their firſt ſtep was to get into their 
hands all Cæſar's papers and money, which were readily de- 
livered to them by Calphurnia; and their next was to con- 
vene the ſenate. „ „ 
Neves had this aſſembly been convened upon ſo delicate an 
occaſion, as it was to determine whether Cæſar had been 2 


legal magiſtrate or a tyrannical uſurper ; and whether thoſe, 
who purtim 


to death, deſerved rewards or puniſhment. Some 
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ditions! honours and dignities. Others, without mentioning. 
rewards, which, it is probable, the conſpirators themſelves did 
did not expect, propoſed, that pablic thanks ſhould be returned 
them; and the leaft favourable were of opinion, that they 


ought all of them to be indulged with a pardon. But there 


were ſome who obſerved, that before any thing could be de- 
termined concerning the conſpirators, it was neceſſary to in- 
quire into Cæſar's character and conduct; becauſe: the treat- 
ment the former were to receive would depend upon the idea 
they ſhould form of the late. ? 
THE intention of thoſe, who propoſed ſuch an inquiry, was 
to have Cæſar declared a tyrant. Antony eaſily perceived 
their aim, and in order to defeat it he ſtarted an objection, 
which, however natural, had never been thought: of before. 
He repreſented, that if Cæſar was declared a tyrant, his acts 
and ordinances muſt of courſe be repealed. This, be ſaid, © 


Cæſar to be both innocent and guilty at the ſame time; for if 
he was innocent, his murderers ought to have been puniſhed, 


and if he was guilty, his acts ſhould not have been confirmed: 


but as it was calculated to gratify the wiſhes and to promote the 


Intereſts of both parties, it was readily adopted. It ſecured 


tae conſpirators from all the danger to which they might 
have been expoſed” on account of their putting Cæſar to 
death, and it left every one in the quiet enjoyment of thoſe 
honours and dignities, which, by the diftator's bounty, they 
„ 8 alteady 
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232 Tas ROMAN HISTORY: 
already poſſeſſed. - Nay, it put ſome of them in poſſeſſion of 
_ freſh honours; for either in conſequence of an order which 


ET 1 
> = —— = — 


Czfar had made, or becauſe it was known to be agreeable 
to his views, the government of Macedonia was beſtowed upon 


Brutus, that of Syria upon Caſſius; Aſia, properly ſo called, 


was affigned to Trebonius, Bithynia to Tullius Cimber, and 
Decimus Brutus was confirmed in the government of Cifal. 
pine Gaul. To ſhew their ſincerity in this accommodation, 
Antony and Lepidus, the two leading men on the one ſide, 
invited Brutus and Caſſius, the moſt capital characters on the 
other, to ſup with them. The invitation was accepted, and 


the evening paſſed with great gaiety and freedom. Only 


when Antony aſked Caſſius in jeſt whether he had ſtill a dag. 
ger under his robe, the other replied, © Yes, I have, anda 
ſharp one too, which I ſhall not ſcruple to employ againſt you, 
if you purſue the ſteps of the man I have killed.” But though 
Antony had been the firſt propoſer of this compromiſe, he had 
no intention of adhering to it. He only meant it as an artful 
expedient to- gain time until he ſhould be able to put himſelf 
in a condition of accompliſhing his grand object; and that was | 
the exaltation of his own power under the appearance of re- 


venging the death of Czſar. 


us firſt ſtep he took for this purpoſe was to obtain the 
conſent of the ſenate to Cæſar's body being buried publicly, 
and at the expence of the ſtate, and to have his will carried 


into complete execution. Brutus too readily agreed to both 


theſe meaſures; but Caſſius ſtrongly oppoſed them, from a 
conviction, that they would naturally tend to revive the af. 
fection of the people for their late dictator, and involve the 
conſpirators in freſh difficalties. Nor was he miſtaken in his 
conjecture; for when Antony began to read to them Czſar's 
will, (in which he had appointed his grand- nephew, Octavius, 


his ſucceſſor, and left the people the uſe of his gardens beyond 


the Tyber, and to every citizen about two pounds ſeven ſhil- 


lings in ready money) they were ſo deeply affected, that in- 
ſtead of conſidering the dictator as a tyrant, they regarded him 


as a tender parent, who, not ſatisfied with doing them good, 
while alive, thought even of benefiting them after his death. 


Antony finding things had taken the turn he both wiſhed and 


expected, now addreſſed the aſſembly in a more pathetic ftrain. 


He preſented to them Cæſar's bloody robe, and, as he un- 


folded it, took care they ſhould obſerve the number of ſtabs in 


it: then diſplaying a waxen image all covered with wounds, 


whach to them appeared to be the body (for the real body was 
placed on a funeral pile in the midſt of the Forum), Ibis,“ 


* <ried be, ** is all that is left of him who was befriended by the 
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s; and loved by mankind even to adoration. / This is he, 


hich WM to whom we vowed eternal fidelity, and whoſe perſon both the 
able ſenate and people concurred to declare ſacred. Behold now _ 
upon the execution of theſe vows! behold here the proofs of our 


ratitude! The braveſt of men deſtroyed by the moſt un- 


and grateful of the ſpecies. He, who ſhowered down his favours 
Mal. upon his fellow citizens, found his death as the only reward! 
tion, Is there none to revenge his cauſe? Is there none, who, 


mindful of former favours, will ſhew himſelf now deſerving. 


of them? Yes, there is one: behold me, O Jupiter, thou. 


and avenger of the brave, ready to offer up my life on this glori- 
Only ous occahon. And you, ye deities, protectors of the Roman 
dag- empire, accept my ſolemn vows, and favour the rectitude of 
nd a my intentions.” By this time the reſentment of the people 


was wound up to the higheſt pitch, and they fell upon various 


Ou, | 
5 methods to expreſs it. Some propofed burning the body of 
had W Czfar in the chapel of Jupiter Capitolinus, and others in the 
rtful hall where he had been murdered ; but the authority of the 


prieſts and magiſtrates prevented theſe exceſſes, which might 


was have been the ruin of ſome of the fineſt and moſt ſacred edifices 

re- in Rome. At this inftant two armed men Came up to the 
pale, and ſet it on fire; and the mob put in practice what-they - 
the had done about nine years before in burning the body of Clo- 
cly, dius. They pulled up the ſeats of the judges, and the-coun- _ 
Tied ters of the bankers. and ſhop-keepers, and threw them into the 
both flames, They likewiſe flung into them the gifts and offerings. 
m a that had been brought thither, and all the pompous decora-- 
 af- tions of the funeral. - The ſoldiers alſo caſt in their arms, and; 

the ſome of them their crowns, or other military honours. - Nay, _ 
| his the ladies could not refuſe to ſacrifice their ornaments to 
ſar's Cæſar, and they made their children follow their example. 
ius, By this time the flames were become ſo violent as to reach ths - 
ond houſe of a patrician in the neighbourhood, which was there. _ 
hil- by conſumed, and ſeveral- other buildings, beth ſacred and 
in- profane, would have ſhared the ſame fate, had not the con- 
him ſuls taken care to prevent it by ſtationing ſoldiers in proper 
50d, places. The rage of the populace continuing ſtill to increaſe; . 
ath. they ran with flaming brands to the houſes of the confpirators; 
and which they endeavoured to ſet on fire; but theſe laſt being 
ain. prepared to receive them, the others were obliged to retire, 
un- though not without threatening; to return the next day in much © 
s in greater numbers. The fury of the mob againſt Cæſar's 
nds, murderers proved fatal to one of his friends. This was 
was Helvius Cinna, who coming late to the ceremony, and his 
A name being mentioned, the people miſtook him for that 


Cinna, who was ene of the conſpirators; and-notwithf 
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| his moſt ſolemn proteſtations that he was a quite differ 
_ perſon, they wre him in pieces. * 


1 
9 


Sven were the effects of the funeral oration, which An: 
tony pronounced in honour of Czfar. Finding, however, 
that, by. this means, he had forfeited the friendihip of the 
| ſenate, he endeavoured to regain the good-will of that auguſt 


body; of whoſe affiftance, he foreſaw, he might yet ſtand in 


need. With this view he aboliſhed the dictatorſhip, and the 


honour of the action he reſerved entirely to himſelf, He did 
not propoſe the matter to the ſenate, as was uſual, but he 


- brought a decree with him ready drawn up, by which the 


office and title of dictator were for ever aboliſhed; impreca. 
tions were denounced againſt any one who ſhould attempt to 
revive it; and a power was given to every citizen to attack and 
kill him with the moſt perfect impunity. This was, in ſome 
meaſure, caſting a ſlur upon Cæſar's memory; but the vindi- 


cation of Cæſar's honour, and the revenge of his death, were 


with Antony only ſecondary objects. e 
Ar the ſame time he was no leſs ſerviceable to the ſenators, 


in ſuppreſſing ſpeedily a ſeditious mob, that, if not timely 


checked, might have proved fatal to them. The diftator's 
aſhes having been collected by his freedmen, and depoſited in 
the ſepalchre of his anceſtors, the people erected an altar on 

where his body had been burnt; and near the altar 


the f. 
they built a marble pillar twenty feet high, with this inſcrip- 


tion, Patri Patriæ; to the father of his country. There pub- 
lic worſhip was performed to Cæſar; vows and oaths were 
confirmed by his name; and libations and ſacrifices were of- 


fered to him. 


Tur mob, which daily. aſfembled in this place, was fo 
much the more dangerous, as it was headed by a man of 2 


daring ſpirit, who for ſome years had endeavoured, by a grols 


impoſture, to raiſe himſelf into notice. He was of low ex- 
traction, and named Amatius; but from the reſemblance of 


the name he pretended to be a grandſon of the famous Marius, 
conſequently he claimed a conſanguinity with the Cæſars; and 
even during the dictator's life-time he had been hardy enough 

to broach this falſhood, and cunning enough to make it partly 


_ facceed. Several ladies that were related to Cæſar, had ac- 


knowledged him as their kinſman; and numbers of the people 


- , had become his partizans. This happened while Cæſar was 


engaged in the laſt Spaniſh war. F 49 
Aulus at that time put young Octavius's prudence to 2 


_ ſevere trial. Hearing that this favourite nephew of the dic- 


tator's was coming to Rome, he went as far as the J anicu. 


lum to meet him, attended by all his followers, and d 
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to be treated and acknowledged as a relation. Octavius knew | 
not at firſt what anſwer to give. ' Convinced of the impoſture; 
ke was unwilling to authorize it by any act of his, and yet 
he thought there might be ſome danger in denying a man with 
ſo numerous a retinue. He therefore choſe a very wiſe me- 


Jom : © Cæſar (ſaid he to the impoſtor) is the head of our _ 


family, as well as of the empire. You ſhould therefore apply 
to him if you would be acknowledged as a relation. His de- 
cifion ſhall be a rule to me, which, you may depend upon it, 
Iwill faithfully follow . OTE a er 
WEN Cæſar returned to Rome, Amatius, ſo far from 
concealing himſelf, had the inſolence, in ſome meaſure, to vie 
with him; and when the dictator permitted the people to come 
and compliment him in his gardens, this wretch placed him- 
ſelf under an adjacent arcade, where he had almoſt as nume - 


rous à court as the other. Cæſar, however, ſoon put an ens 


to this farce. He enquired into the man's hiſtory; and ſind- 


ing him to be no better than a farrier, he baniſhed him from 


Italy. 
Rome. He renewed his intrigues with 
pretending to be zealous for the puniſhment of Cæſar's mur- 
derers, he began already to threaten the ſenate for having 
ſuffered them to eſcape ſo long. Antony freed them from this 
uneaſineſs. He ordered the pretended Marius to be ſeized, 
and to be . ſtrangled in priſon. The ſenate were. alarmed at 
this military execution; but the benefit arifing from it was 
ſufficient, in their eyes, to excuſe the great irregularity of 
the proceeding. The death of Amatius, however, did not 
reftore tranquillity to Rome. The people, though deprived 
of their leader, ſtill continued to pay religious homage to 
Cæſar. Dolabella, therefore, the other conſul, reſolved to 
cut up this evil by the roots: he overturned at once both the 
altar and pillar, diſperſed the multitude, and having ſeized 
the moſt mutinous among them, he cauſed ſuch of them as 
were freemen to be thrown from the top of the Tarpeian rock, 
and ſuch as were ſlaves he ordered to be crucified. - : 


After Cæſar's death, Amatius o eee again at 
* 


Tu E laſt proof which Antony gave of his compla 
the ſenate, was the readineſs with which he agreed to the re- 
ſtoration of Sextus Pompey to- his native country. This un- 
happy repreſentative of the moſt popular family in Rome, 
after concealing himſelf for ſome time in the mountains of 
Celtiberia, at fat made his appearance; and collecting the 
ſcattered remains of the battle of Munda, and bei 


two of Czſar's lieutenants, - Carinas and Pollio, he yet found 


* 


towns in the open country; and though he was attacked by 


a 


K 1 
8 © $ l 
ulace, and 1 


iſance to 


joined by ſome other forces, ventured to ſeize upon ſeveral 
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means to repulſe them both, His affairs had already beg 


to wear a favourable aſpect, When he received the news of the 
dictator's death. This information increaſed his hopes, and 


ſtrengthened his party ; and he had even the courage to write 
to Rome, deſiring leave to return home, and to be reſtored o 
the poſſeſſion of his property. Antony ſupported his preten. 


ſions in every thing but one, and that was the reſtoration of 
his property; for this Antony either poſſeſſed, or had ſquan. 
dered away: but he propoſed, in lieu of it, that Sextus ſhould 
be allowed about a million and a half ſterling out of the public 
treaſury, and moreover that he ſhould be appointed commo- 


dore of the ſeas, as his father had been before him. Nothing 
could be more agreeable to the ſenate than ſuch a propoſal, 
The affair, however, was delayed for ſome time; but when 


it was completed, the ſenate: even allowed Sextus more than 
Antony | propoſed : they irs him. about five millions and a 
half ſterling, which plainly ſhewed, that their intention was 
not merely to indemnify him for his loſs, but likewiſe to arm 
him for the ſervice of the ſtate. Upon this Pompey departed 


from Spain, though he e 4p not proper immediately to 


return to Rome, He made uſe, however, of his title of com- 


modore, or ſuperintendant of the ſeas, to aſſemble all the veſ. 


ſels he could meet with in the ports of Spain or France; and 
he remained ſome time at Marſeilles to fee what turn affairs 
were likely to take; 'Fheſe indeed were now beginning to- 
aſſume a new form. EV 1 

Ax rox x pretended, that, by the late ſteps he had taken, 
he had expoſed himſelf to the reſentment of the people; and 
he therefore entreated the ſenate to grant him a guard for the 


ſecurity of his perſon. The ſenate conſented; but they had 


no ſooner done ſo, than they had reaſon ta repent of it; for, 


inſtead of a guard, Antony contrived to draw about him a. 


body of about fix theufand veterans,, with which he was able 


40 controul all the proceedings of government. 


Haix thus aſſembled an army, his next care was to 


ſupply himſelf with money; and for this purpoſe he fell upon 


various expedients. Notwithſtanding fome wholeſome de- 
- erees,. which he himſelf had cauſed to be paſſed, he every 
day produced a number of pretended ordinances of Czfar's, 


which granted privileges, protections: and immunities of all 
kinds; which conferred the right of Roman citizens, not only 


on particular perſons, but on whole cities; which alienated 
the public revenue; which recalled ſeveral. who were in exile; 


im a word, which decreed in favour of kings, ſtates, citizens, 
or ftrangers, whatever. could produce him any money. And: 


an this occaſion he ſeemed to have loſt all ſenſe of ſhame; for: 


having 


| and not by tale. 
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having at his command one of Cæſar's ſecretaries, named 
Faberius, who had formerly been uſed to counter: ſign acts of 
this kind, he only inquired what profits would ariſe from the 

ranting of any letters- patent; and if theſe were conſiderable, 
the letters were immediately granted, though the impoſture 
ſometimes was ſo groſs and palpable, that Cæſar was made to 
peak of evenis that did not take place till after his death. 
In a word, the houſe of Antony was now become a general: | 


mart for all kinds of offices, favours, and immunities ;-and. 


money there was ſo very plentiful, that it went by the weight 
| If to all this we add the ſum of one hun- 
dred millions of ſeſterces, which: Calphurnia paid him imme- 
diately after Cæſar's death, and ſeven hundred millions f 
eſterces, which the dictator himſelf had depoſited in the tem- 
ple of Ops, and which Antony ſeized, we may be able to 
form ſome idea of his immenſe riches, and conſequently of 
the power he had to accompliſh whatever he thought proper: 
to undertake. Beſides, he was ſupported by his two brothers,: 
one of whom was prætor and the other tribune ;z. and he had 
gained Lepidus to his fide, by procuring for him the office of 


pontifex maximus in the room of Ceſar. + 


HavinG now concerted the neceſſary meaſures, he reſolved 
to attack Brutus and Caſhus, for whom he had hitherto pro- 
feſled to entertain the greateſt regard. Theſe two chiefs of 
the conſpiracy had always been favourites with the ſenate z but 
not thinking themſelves - in any danger, and depending ſolely 
on the protection of the laws, they had taken no care to pro- 
vide themſelves either with men or money. Some of their 
friends propoſed to raiſe them a military cheſt by a voluntary 
ſubſcription among the Roman knights; but after ſome faint 
and ineffectual attempts, the ſcheme came to nothing. F ind- 
ing themſelves, therefore, in ſuch a helpleſs condition, while 
the power of- Antony was every day increaſing, they began 
to think it was full time to put their party in ſome ſtate of de- 
fence; and as three of their aſſociates had provinces aſſigned 
them, and no objection could be made to their going to take 
ara of them, viz. D. Brutus of Ciſalpine Gaul, Tre 

onius of Aſia, properly ſo called, and Tullius Cimber of 
Bithynia, they perſuaded them to ſet out immediately, and at 
on ſame time to make a ſufficient proviſion of men and 

oney. . | uk 


Bor as to themſelves, they could not ſo eafily determine; 2 


for being both of them prætors at that time, they were 
obliged to reſide at Rome, particularly Brutus, who had the 
city- quarter under his juriſdiction. The governments of 


Macedonia and Syria had indeed been aſſigned them; but - 
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they were not to enter upon them till the expiration of their 
magiſtracy. Nothing, therefore, could be more diſtreſſing 
than their preſent ſituation. If they ftaid in Rome, their lives 
were expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, for the city 
now - ſwarmed with Cæſar's ſoldiers: if they left it, they 
would draw upon them the obloquy and reproach of all their 
enemies, open and concealed. | At length, however, after 


ſome deliberation, they choſe to embrace the latter part of the | 


alternative. Antony, who was as glad to get rid of them a 
"they were to go, juſtified the irregularity by procuring them 
a diſpenſation from the people for their non-reſidence ; and 
the ſenate, who wiſhed them well, and ſincerely pitied them, 

- endeavoured: to prevent any reflections that might be made 
upon their departure, or rather indeed their flight, by giving 
them a commiſſion to buy corn for the city in Sicily and Afa, 
SCARCELY had they quitted Rome when Antony began to 

- throw off the maſk he had hitherto worn; and, in a little 
time, he ſtripped them both of their governments. That of 
Brutus he took himſelf; the other he beſtowed upon his col. 
__ : Dolabella. In a word, it appeared from the whole 
of his conduct, that his intention was neither to revenge the 
death of Cæſar, nor to reftore the republican government, 
but to raiſe himſelf to the ſame degree of power which the 
dictator had uſurped. But an obſtacle to his ambition aroſe 
from a quarter, whence he ſeems leaſt to have apprehended it, 
This was from Octavius Cæſar, afterwards called Auguſtus, 
the grand- nephew and adopted fon of Julius Cæſar. He was 
at Apollonia when his kinſman was flain. He was then but 
- eighteen years old, and had been ſent to Apollonia to im- 
prove himſelf in the ſtuly of Greek literature. 
Don the news of Cæſar's death, notwithſtanding all the 
arguments his friends could urge to the contrary, he reiolved 
to return to Rome, to claim the inheritance, and revenge the 
death of his uncle. From the former profeſſions of Antony, 


he expected to meet with the moſt cordial aſſiſtance from him; 
and he doubted not but, by his concurrence, he ſhould be 


able to take vengeance on all the conſpirators. In this, how- 


ever, he 'was greatly diſappointed. Antony, whoſe ſole aim 


was to aggrandize himſelf, gave him but a very cold recep- 
tion; and inſtead of granting him readily the fortune left him 
by the will, he put off the payment of it upon a variety of 


pretences. - But Octavius, who ſeems to have inherited the 


ſpirit and the liberality of his uncle, was ſo far from making 
this a plea for delaying the payment of the legacies the dic- 
tator had left, that he even ſold his own patrimony in order 

to make them good, and eſpecially that to the people. 


Br 


— 
— 


his enemies endeavoured in vain to diminiſh,” and which in- 


deed he was extremely well qualiſied to acquire, as well by 


his bodily as his mental accompliſhments.. - His -converſation/ : 
was elegant and inſinuating; his face comely and graceful; 


and his affection to the late dictator ſo ſincere; that every body 


was charmed with his piety, or, which is the ſame thing, 

with the well-counterfeited appearance of it: for it is to be. 
preſumed, that the revenging of his uncle's death was with. | 
him only a ſecondary object; the exaltation of his on po-er 


was the principal end of all his actionsèss 


Wnar contributed ſtill more to increaſe; his popularity was 
his aſſuming the name of Cæſar, in confequence of which the 
former followers of his uncle now flocked to him in great 
numbers. Theſe he managed with ſo much addreſs, as to at- 


tach them firmly to his intereſt; ſo that Antony began to con- 


ceive a jealouſy of his young opponent. And, in fact, he 
had reaſon to do ſo; for the army near Rome, which had long 
wiſhed to ſee the conſpirators puniſhed, began to turn frm 


him to his rival, whom, they thought, they ſaw more ſin- 


cerely bent upon gratifying their defires. Antony alſo haw. 
ing procured the government of Hither Gaul from the people, 
wo of his legions, that he had brought home from his late 
government of Macedonia, went over to Odtavius, in ſpite 


of all his ,endeavours to prevent them. This produced, as 
uſual, interviews, complaints, recriminations, and pretended: 


reconciliations, which only tended more to widen the breach 
between them. Thus the ſtate was divided into three different 
parties: that of Octavius, who aimed at procuring the inhe-» -/ 


ritance of his uncle, and revenging his death; that of Antony, 
whoſe ſole view was to render himſelf maſter of the empire; 
and that of the conſpirators, who; wanted to reſtore the ſenate 
to its former authority; ſo that the 
on of the conſpirators might be conſidered as one and the 


ſcheme ſeparately and by their own proper ſtrength; but two 
of them afterwards were ſometimes obliged to unite; in order 
to overpower the third, though: this they had no ſooner done, 


than they began to quarrel and to turn their arms againſt 
red in the be- 


one another. As the party of Antony appea 
ginning to be the moſt powerful, and conſequently the moſt 
dangerous, a kind of union took place between Octavias and 


the ſenate, to check the ambition of that demagugue. Ac- 
cordingly Octavius marched againſt him into Hither Gaul, 


wich he had ſeized, after having driven out D. Brutus, the 


former 


— 


— 


- 
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By theſe means he gained A. degree of popularity, 5 which 


party of the ſenate and 


Eacs of theſe parties endeavoured at firſt to carry on their 
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former governor, and even beſieged him in Mutina. The fe. 
nate ordered Antony to evacuate the province, and raiſe the 
fiege : but the latter, proud of his great ſtrength, and elated 
with the advantage he had gained over Brutus, refuſed to 


comply; upon which the ſenate declared him a public enemy, 
and commanded Octavius to purſue him as ſuch. He did ſo; 


and after ſome ineffectual ſkimiſnhes, the two armies came to 


2 general engagement, in which Antony was compleatly de. 


feated, and obliged to fly to Lepidus, Who commanded 2 


body of forces in Farther Gaul. 


TH1s victory, however, which promiſed the ſenate ſo much 


ſacceſs, produced effects very different from what they ex- 


pected. The two conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, who were in the 


action, were mortally wounded; but the latter, before his 


death, called Octavius to his bed-fide, and ſpoke to him thus: 


The life of your father was always dearer to me than my 


aon. If, like yourſelf, I adhered to the ſenate from pruden- 


tial motives, yet I always cheriſhed a defire, and hoped one 


| day to meet with an opportunity of een . his death. 


Mine, which is now impending, deprives me of that conſo- 
lation; but before I cloſe my eyes, I will at leaſt acquit my- 
ſelf to the ſon of the obligations I owe to the father. Know, 


then, that you are as much ſuſpected by the ſenate, as Antony 


overjoyed at your late diſſenſions, and hoped, by that means, 


- (Þeffeft che ruin of both! The only reaſon of their declr- 


ing for you was, that they believed your party the weakeſt, 
and conſequently the eaſieſt to be deſtroyed. My deſign, far 
different. from theirs, was to compel Antony to a reconcilia- 
tion with you, afterwards to join our armies, and then re- 
venge together the murder of our common bene factor. This 
is the only courſe you can either in prudence or gratitude 


nuke. - Join, therefore, with Antony, whom you will find leſs 


haughty now than he was before his late overthrow.” . 
Tu advice of the dying conſul made a deep impreſſion 
upon the mind of Octavius, who, from that time forward, 


| only ſought for a plauſible pretext to break with the ſenate. 
"Their giving the command of a part of his army to Decimus 
Brutus, in order to purſue Antony, and their denying him 2 


triumph ſoon after, ſerved to alienate his mind entirely from 


them, and made him reſolve to join Antony and Lepidus. 


He was willing, however, to make one trial more of their 
ſentiments before he came to an open rupture. With this 
view he ſent to demand the conſulſhip; and in order to ren- 


der his requeſt the more palatable, he * might have 


* 


Cicero for his colleague; that ſo, as he ſaid, he might have 


- 


.— a I © -- 
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an opportunity of ſtudying the art of | 
great a maſter, Notwithftanding this palliative, his demand | 
was rejected; upon which Octavius, thinking hamſelf freed 
from all obligations to keep any further meaſures with the.ſe- 


in daring 


which each preſented a liſt. In theſe were comprized, not 
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government under fo 


nate, ſent, privately to Antony and Lepidus, propoſing a 
junction of their forces, and attacking their common enemies 


with their united ſtrength. This propoſal was eagerly ace 
cepted; and the two former generals, being now ſure of the 


afiſtance of Octavius, upon their arrival in Italy, imme- 


diately croſſed the Alps, with an army of ſeventeen legions . 


Tut ſenate, at laſt, began to be ſenſible of their error 
to offend Octavius: they therefore gave him the 
conſulſhip, which they had fo lately refuſed; and to prevent 
his joining with Antony, they flattered him with new-honours, 
and gave him a power ſuperior to all law. The uſe he 
made of his new authority, was to procure a law, condemn- 
ing all the conſpirators, and particularly Brutus and Caſſius ; 


and then to join his forces with thoſe of Antony and Lepidus. 


THe meeting of theſe uſurpers of their country's freedom 
was in a ſmall iſland of the river Panarus, near Mutina, now 
called Modena. Eager as they were for an union, they were 
yet afraid to meet in a more open and unguarded place; ſo 
little confidence had they to place in one another. Lepidus 
entered the iſland firſt; and finding all things ſafe, made the 
ſignal for the other two to approach. Upon their firſt meet- 
ing they embraced each other; and Auguſtus began the con- 
ference by thanking Antony for his zeal in putting Decimus 
Brutus to death; who being deſerted by his army, was taken 


as he was eee eſcape into Macedonia, and be- 


headed by Antony's o ku e e ee 
Tux then entered upon the buſineſs which they had met 
to ſettle, without taking any review of the paſt. Their con- 
ference laſted for three days; and, in this period (to uſe an 
expreſſion of Plutarch's), they divided the Roman empire 

among them, as if it had been their patrimonial eſtate. They 


firſt reſolved, that the ſupreme authority ſhould be lodged in | 


their hands, under the title of the Friumvirate, for the ſpace 


of five years; that Antony ſhould have Gaul; Lepidus, 
Spain; and Octavius, Africa, and the Mediterranean Iſlands. 


As for Italy, and the eaſtern provinces, they were to remain 
in common, until their general enemy was entirely ſubdued. 
Bur the laſt article of their union was a dreadful one. It 
was agreed that all their enemies ſhould be deſtroyed, of 


only the enemies, but the friends of the triumvirate, ſince 
the friends of the one were often found among the enemies 
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g of the dther.” Thus Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus to 
the vengeance of his colleagues; Antony conſented to the 


| = had no more reaſon to hope 
Brutus and Caſſius had to expect it from Octavius. He there- 
fore quitted Rome on the approach of the triumvirs; and 


obliged him to land. 


— 3 


proſcription of his uncle Lucius; and Octavius delivered up 


the famous Cicero, to whom he lay under the greateſt obli. 


gations. The moſt ſacred” rights of nature were violated: 
three er! ſenators and above two thouſand knights were 
included in this terrible proſeription, which is ſaid to have 
been more bloody than even that of Sylla; their fortunes 
were confiſcated, and their murderers enriched with the ſpoil. 


Rome ſoon felt the effects of this infernal union; nothing but 
cries and lamentations were to be heard through all the city, 
ſcarce a houſe eſcaping without a murder. No man dared to 
refuſe entrance to the aſſaſſins, though he had no other way of 


defending either himſelf or his friends. Whoever harboured 
or aſſiſted any of the. proſcribed, was ſubject to the ſame pu- 
niſhment as the proſcribed themſelves : and as to ſuch of them 


as had no fortune, their murderers were rewarded with a gra. 


tuity of an hundred thouſand ſefterces ; and if it was a ſſave 
that put them to death, he was to Have: forty thoulkud' ſeſterces, 


together with his liberty. 


Auoxc the victims of the endeley of the criamvies, Cicero 
was, on accounts, one of the firſt. Not only himſelf, 
(as we have already obſerved) but his ſon, his brother, his 
nephew; in a word, all thoſe who had any connection with 
him, either by blood or friendſhip, had been proſcribed. He 
could not promiſe himſelf wheat fate; and he well knew he 
for favour from Antony, than 


his firſt deſign was to croſs the ſea with his brother, and go to 


Brutus's camp in Macedonia. They travelled together for 


ſome time, mutually deploring their common misfortune; but 
as their departure had been precipitate, they wanted many 


neceſſaries. Quiatus, therefore, the brother, went back to 


procure them; and Cicero continued his journey to Gaeta, 


5 when, hearing nothing of Quintus, he embarked. Some- 
times, however, the contrary winds, and ſometimes the agi- 


tation of the waves, which he was little. able to ſupport, 
At laſt, finding himſelf quite tired 
of flying, and even of life itſelf, he returned to a country- 
houſe, which he had about a mile from the ſea ! I muſt 


die, ſaid he, in my native country, which I have ſo often 


ſaved. He then went to bed, and ſlept ſome time; but his 
ſervants hearing of the approach of the enemy, forced him 


up, and endeavoured to carry him back to the ſhip. - Hardly 
had they departed, ns tam pen e 


ſo they might be taxed in proportion. 


a 8 
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him to be fled, they purſued him immediately, and overtoo ck 
him on the road. They were headed by one Popilius Lenus, 

a tribune of the army, whoſe life Cicero had formerly de- 
fended and . ſaved; and who now, in return, accepted a 
commiſſion to kill his benefactor. As ſoen-as the ſoldiers ap- 
peared, the ſervants prepared to defend their maſter's lite, at 
the hazard of their own.;_ but Cicero-commanded them to. ſet 


him down, and to make no refiſtance; They ſoon. cut off 


his head and hands, and returned with them to Rome, as a 
moſt agreeable preſent to their cruel employer. Antony re- 
ceived them with a ſavage joy; and after feaſting his eyes 
with them for ſome time, he ordered them to be fixed upon 
the roſtrum, a place whence Cicero had often ſpoken with an 
A that was never yet excelled, . and hardly ever 
equalled, JJ“ tg ed Sl 
hoes RITY, however, has done juſtice to his memory, 
and has revenged his cauſe upon his cruel murderer. No 
death was ever more bitterly deplored than that of the man, 
who had done ſo much honour to letters. Poets, orators, and 
hiſtorians, have all fignalized themſelves in bewailing the un- 
happy fate of Cicero; and, by a natural conſequence, have 
poured out the keeneſt reproaches againſt his favage aſſaſſin. 
We find in the works of Seneca the elder a great many frag- 
ments of orators and hiſtorians, who have exerciſed their ta- 
lents upon this ſubject. Velleius Paterculus, as great a flat- 
terer as he was, allows himſelf here to be carried away by . 


his zeal, to interrupt the thread of his narrative, and to quit 


the ſtile of an hiſtorian, and aſſume that of à declaimer, in 
order to inveigh againſt Antony?s cruelty. Pliny the elder 


expreſſes himſelf very ſtrongly upon it, though very briefly 


afirming, that Cicero was not proſcribed by Antony, but 
that Antony proſcribed himſelf, and expoſed himſelf to eter- 
nal infamy by this barbarous action. 
Ta triumvirs; when they publiſhed their proſcription, de- 
clared, that no perſon ſhould be expoſed to danger on ac- 
count of his wealth ; but it ſoon appeared that this was a 
mere pretence. They not only. ſeized. the property of the 
men, they even extended their avarice to the women. They 
pitched upon fourteen hundred of the richeſt women in Rome, 
whom they ordered to give an account of their fortunes, that 


Tuis hardſhip, however, was, in ſome meaſure, warded 


off; or, at leaſt, it was conſiderably leſſened. by the ſpirit and 


addreſs of the ladies themſelves. They firſt applied to 
OQavia, the ſiſter of young Cæſar, and to Julia, the mother 


- 


| of Antony, from both of whom they received very flattering ä 


promiſes; 
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promiſes ; but having been haughtily treated by Fulria, WM fo 
Antony's wife, a proud and arrogant woman, they were { de 
_ Pierced, that they reſolved to go to the Forum, and apply ty 8 
apply 


the triumvirs in perſon. A reſpect for their birth and rank 
Having engaged che mob, and even the guards, to ſeparate MW © 
and make room for them, they approached the tribunal, and | 
Hortenſia, the daughter of the orator Hortenſius, addreſſed en 
the triumvirs in the following terms“ We followed,” id it; 
me, the laws of modeſty, which become us, in making our i 
application firſt to perſons of our own ſex, in hopes, that by Ml tbe 
their means we might obtain | juſtice. But having been be 
treated by Fulvia with an indecent arrogance, we are now fur 
reduced to the diſagreeable neeeſſity of addrefling ourſelves to WM doi 
you. You have taken from us our fathers, our children, our Ur 
| huſbands and brothers; and if you alſo take from us our for- the 
tunes, you will reduce us to a ſituation, that is neither ſuita- dit. 
ble to our birth, nor our manner of living. If you think we Ro 
have done you an injury, why do you not boldly profcribe us 
as well as the men? But if the very weakneſs of our ſex ex- a f 
empts us from ſuch an imputation ; if we have neither de- 
Elared any of you enemies to the public, nor corrupted the I Ita 
fidelity of your ſoldiers, nor ſent armies againſt you, nor IM P*< 
throw any difficulties in the way of your acquiring thoſe ho- 
nours and offices which you poſſeſs ; why ſhould we have any the 
mare in the puniſhment, who have had none in the offence? 
| Why ſhould we be loaded with taxes who neither diſpute with I /*" 
vou the command of the legions, nor the authority of the ther 


| 5 8 ſtate? ee 133 - * ; | wor 
5 = - « But you tell us, that you have a war to ſupport. And, I Cle 
F pray, when have men been free from wars? And yet has any me 
=_ of them ever thought of impoſing, on that account, a tax WW 8: 
; apon women? The univerſal conſent of mankind has con-. “ 
=_—  4firmed this exception in our favour, which nature herſelf ſeems | © 0 
= to have granted us. Our anceſtors, it is true, in the exigen- I * 1: 
—_ cies of the ſtate, when attacked by Hannibal, contributed befo 
3 towards the expences of the public; but they did it volun- then 
=_ tarily. What they gave was not levied upon. their eſtates, gave 
| © their dowries and houſes, refources without which free wo- Brut 


| mien cannot live. They only contributed to it the ornaments I Pot 
= of their perſons. They were neither ſubje& to any eſtima- be ti 
tion, nor to. the cruelty of informers. They were perfectly free ¶ tary 
= from all force and conſtraint; they not only determined upon a the 1 
they were to give, but likewiſe upon the manner of railing it. 
What then is the danger that now threatens the empire? If they 
there were a war with the Gauls or Parthians, you ſhould 6nd the 
us ready to imitate the example of our anceſtors ; but _—_ and 
1 We | - 85 4  tordid, 
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forbid, that ever we ſhould help you, by our contributions, to 
deſtroy and extirpate one another. We were charged with 
no taxes in the war between Cæſar and Pompey. Neither 
Cinna, nor Marius, nor even Sylla himſelf, that cruel tyrant, 
ever thought of impoſing ſuch a hardſhip upon us... 


* 


Thou this ſpeech did not procure them an entire ex- | 
emption from the tax, it yet hel ed conſiderably to diminiſh © 
it; for inſtead of fourteen hundred, the triumvirs were content 
| with taxing only four hundred women, though they made up 
8 Our 3 ene e e rrwong fon 
at by the deficiency by exten ing the tax to à greater number of 
deen nen, about a hundred thouſand of whom were compelled to 
von Ml farniſ ſupplies to the ſubverſion 'of their country's ffee- 
es to dom. At laſt, both the avarice and vengeance of the trium-' 
„ out Virs being ſatisfied, they went to the ſenate, and declared, that 
- for. MW the proſcription was finiſhed ; and thus having deluged the 
ſuita. city with blood, Octavius and Antony left Lepidus to defend 
K we Rome in their abſence, while they themſelves ſhould lead their 
be us forces againſt the conſpirators, who were now at the head of 
x ex; formidable army in .. 8 
er de. Bxurus and Caſſius, the prineipal of theſe, had quitted-. If 
d the I Italy, not only without an army, but even without any proſ. 
1, nor pect of raiſing one. But having gone to Athens, they per-" | 
fo bo. ſuaded the Roman ſtudents, who were proſecuting their Radies” 
e any there, to declare for their country; and having thus begun to 
ence ? collect forces, they ſoon ſucceeded ſo far in their levies; that at 
e with length they found means to aſſemble an army ſufficient to enable 
of the J dem to maintain a conteſt, even where che empire of the 
| world was at ſtake. Their firſt intention was to go againſt 
And, Cleopatra, who was making preparations to aſſiſt their ene - 
as any mies; but hearing that Octavius and Antony were approach- 55 
a tax ng, they reſolved to ſtop ſhort, and oppoſe them 


2 


Ky 


* 


s con-. AFTER having been abſent from each other for ſome time, 

F ſeems m order to have the wider range for making their levies, they 

xigen- at laſt met at. Sardis, where they reſolved to have à conference 

-ibuted before they proceeded any * farther.” They accordingly ſhut 

volun- tbemſelves up in the firſt convenient houle they Fond, and 

eſtates, I Save orders to their ſervants to- admit no perſon to them. 

ee wo- Brutus began by reprimanding Caſſius for having beſtowed 
2ments upon his favourites ſome important offices, which ſhould ever 

eftima- I be the reward of merit, and for having over taxed the tribu- 

ay free tary ſtates. Caſſius retorted the imputation of avarice with 
onwhat the more bitterneſs, as he knew the charge to be altogether ' © _ 
iling it groundleſs. The debate grew ſo warm, that, from high Words 
re? If hey burſt into tears. Their friends, who were ſtanding at 
uld ind I the door, overheard the increaſing vehemence of their voices, 
heaven | aud began to be apprehenſive for the conſequences, till Favo- 
forbid, 3 oe Ne Dm 


— 
- 


- 


2 prize, Or 2 prey, upon which they wiſhed to ſeize; and they, 


nius, who valued himſelf upon a cynical. boldneſs, entered 
the 10cm. with a jeſt, and calmed their; animoſity. The 
characters of theſe two great men, though ſo cloſely united, 
were extremely different. Caſſius was, no doubt, a- man of 
abilities, but of a paſſionate, unequal temper, naturally harſh 
in bis commands; but ſo indulgent to his friends, that he 
would. iometimes ſacriſice to them all the laws of juſtice: be 
was not averſe to pleaſure in private company, and, upon the 
achole, his morals were not quite fincere. But the conduct of 
Brutus was always perfectly ſteady. An uniform gentleneſs, 
a noble elevation of ſentiments, a ſtrength of mind, over which 
meither paſſon nor pleaſure could have any influence; an in- 
flexible firmneis in the defence of juſtice, compoſed the cha- 
racter of that great man. In conſequence of theſe qualities, he 
Was beloved by his army, doated upon by his friends, admi- 
red by all good men, and not hated even by thoſe who made 
war.againftihim.. . ii at Jy 
IT RE perfect confidence which all men had in the purity of 
his intentions, is what chiefly gained him their love and vene- 
ration. This is a glory peculiar to himſelf, and that diſ- 
_ tingutſhes him from the other leaders of parties in the civil 
wars of the Romans. For it is not thought that Pompey 
Would ever have been inclined to reftore the ſovereign power 
to the people, had he conquered Cæſar. It is generally be- 
lieved he would have kept himſelf at the head of the govern- 
ment, under the name of conſul and dictator, or ſome other 
title of magiſtracy, that would have thrown a decent veil over 
his ambition, and amuſed che vulgar... Many people think, 
that Caſſius had a deſign of the ſamè nature; and though his 
averſion to tyranny cannot be doubted, yet it is difficult to be- 
lieve, that a man of ſo proud and haughty a diſpoſition would 
have engaged in a war, and expoſed himſelf to all the dangers 
with. which it is neceſſarily attended, merely to re- eſtabliſh his 
fellow citizens in the enjoyment of their liberties. If we aſ- 
cend ſtill higher, neither Marius nor Cinna can be ſaid to 
have fought for their country: they looked upon it rather as 


almoſt frankly owned, that the acquiſition of een power 
was the object of their wiſhes. But Brutus is perfectiy free 
from any ſuſpicion of this kind: even his greateſt enemies did 
him juſtice in this point; and Antony was frequently heard to 
May, that, of all thoſe who engaged in the confpiracy-againit 
Cæſar, Brutus was the only one, that was actuated by public 
motives; the reſt were influenced by private intereſt. 
Ar rs the conference between Brutus and Caſſius, the 
latter invited the former to an entertainment, where freedom 


and 
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Ted ad chearfulneſs, for a while, took place of political anxiety, 
The ad ſoſtened the ſeverity of wiſdom. Upon retiring” home it 
ted, as that Brutus, as Plutarch informs us, faw a ſpectre in his 
of ent. He naturally ſlept but little; and this wakeful diſpo- 
arſn I ion he increaſed by habit and ſobriety. He never allowed 
he himſelf to ſleep in the day-time, as was then common in 
he - Zome, and only gave fo much of the night to reſt, as could 
barely repair the waſte of nature. But eſpecially now, when 
oppreſt with ſuch a load of cares, he only ſlept a ſhort time 
after his nightly repaſt, which was his only one; and waking 
about midnight, generally read or ſtudied till morning. It 
was in the dead of night, when the whole camp was perfectix 
quiet, that Brutus was thus employed in reading by a lamp 
that was juſt expiring. On a ſudden he thought he heard a 
noiſe, as if ſome body entered, and looking towards the door 
perceived a gigantic figure, with a frightful aſpect, place itſelf 
before him without uttering a word. Art laſt Brutus had 
courage to ſpeak to it - Who art thou? (ſaid he) Art thou 
2 demon, or a mortal man? And why comeſt thou to me?; 
Brutus, (replied the phantom) I am thy evil genius; thou 
ſhalt ſee me again at Philipp1.”—< Well then, (anſwered 
Brutus, without being diſcompoſed) we. ſhall meet again.” 
Upon this the phantom vaniſhed ; and Brutus called to his 
ervants, and aſked if they had ſeen any thing; to which re- 
ceiring an anſwer in the negative, he again reſumed his 
udies, But as he was ſtruck with fo ſtrange an appearance, 
he mentioned it the next day to Caſſius, who being an Epicu- 
rean, and conſequently believing neither in ſpirits nor pro- 
nidence, repreſented it as the effect of an imagination, over- 
heated with too intenſe ſtudy, Brutus ſeemed fatisfied with 
his ſolution of the matter; and as Antony and Octavius had 
ow arrived in Macedonia, Brutus and his colleague came 
ver from Aſia into 'Thrace, and advanced to the city of 
6 5 near which the forces of the triumvirs were 
doſted. | ERC wt | „ ; 
ALL mankind now'began to regard with terror the ap- 
roach of two ſuch mighty armies. Their fate, they ſaw, 
wſ ultimately depend upon the iſſue of a battle; as from 
"tory on the one ſide they had to expect freedom; but from 
at on the other ſlavery and ſubjection. Brutus was the only 
nan, who looked upon theſe great events before him with 
pumneſs and tranquillity. Indifferent as to ſucceſs, and ſatis- 
ed with having done his duty, he ſaid, in a letter to Atticus, 
little before the battle: My. condition is now as happy 
L could wiſh. If I gain the victory, I ſhall reſlore liberty 
my country; if T loſe, I ſhall at leaſt, by dying, deliver 
| 5 5 1 „„ 
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-: myſelf from ſlavery. Thus I run no riſk ; my reſolution i 
fixed; and the only uncertainty that remains is, Whether! 
ſhall live free, or carry my liberty with me to the grave. It i 
Mark Antony, that henceforth muſt ſuffer for his folly. He 
. ere been put in the ſame rank with Brutus, Caſſius, 
and Cato; but he choſe rather to degrade himſelf to an in- 
ferior ſtation, and to be ſecond to Octavius, with whom, hoy. 
ever, he muſt one day fight, unleſs he now happens to be 
Tux republican army conſiſted of eighty. thouſand foot, and 
twenty thouſand horſe. The army of the triumvirs amiounted 
to an hundred thouſand foot, and thirteen thouſand horſe, 
Thus complete, on both ſides, they met, and encamped near 
Philippi, a city on the conſines of Thrace. The republicans 
poſted their troops upon two adjacent hills; the triumvirs took 
their ſtation in the plains below. It was, therefore, the inte. 

reſt of the former to avoid a battle as long as poſſible, and to 


| | harraſs the enemy by continual ſkirmiſhes: the kene ont 


other hand, eadeavoured to bring on an engagement as ſoon as 
they could; and in this they at laft ſucceeded. Caſſius, in- 
deed, who was fully ſenſible of the advantage of his ſituation, 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon protracting the war; but Brutus, who 
began to ſuſpect the fidelity of ſome of his officers, was no leſ 
eager for bringing it to a concluſion. I am imparient (ſaid 
he) to put an end to the miſeries of mankind; and in this! 
hope to ſucceed, whether I conquer or not.“ 
Ar length Brutus was able to bring over Caſſius to the ſame 
way of thinking with himſelf ; and the army accordingly was 
drawn up in array: the generals then gave the fignal for en. 
gaging, but previous to the action they had a ſhort confer- 
ence. Caflius aſked Brutus how he intended to act in caſe he 
ſhould be defeated. To this Brutus replied, „That he had 
formerly, in his writings, condemned the death of Cato, and 
maintained, that avoiding calamities by ſuicide, was an inſo- 
lent attempt againſt heaven that ſent them; but he had now 
altered his opinion, and having given up his life to his countr), 
he thought he had a right to his own way of ending it: be 
was therefore reſolved to change: a miſerable being here, fora 
better hereafter, if fortune turned againſt-him,” —* Well 
my friend, . (cried Caſſius, embracing him) now we may ven- 
ture to face the enemy; for either we ſhall be conquerors o. 
ſelves, or we ſhall have no cauſe to fear thoſe that are fo,” 
Baur us commanded the right wing of the army; Caſſius 
left. The former wasoppoſed by Octavius, or rather by the troops 
of Ouvius; for that triumvir being ſick, or at leaſt pretending'9 
be ſo, was not in the ation. Caſſius, on the other hand, pau 
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noſed by Antony, who made a dreadful irruption upon the lines of 
1 i jis opponent ; and penetrating to his camp, he at laſt ſtormed and 
It i WM ook it. Brutus did the ſame with the troops of Octavius, and 
He in 2 little time likewiſe he took poſſoſſion of his camp. But 


ally, delaying too long to return to the field of battle, Camus be- 
E n to conclude that his colleague had been as unſucceſsful as 
how. himſelf, and he therefore retired to his tent in deſpair, and pat. 
to de an end to his life. Brutus was overwhelmed with grief when . 
he heard of the death of Caſſius. He embraced the body, ane 

„ and WM bached it with his tears; he ſaid that Caſſius was the aft of the e. 
unted BY Raman, and that Rome would never again produce ſuch ano- . 
horſe. I ther heroic defender of liberty. He then cauſed the body to 
| near be wrapped up decently, and to be carried to the iſland of 
licans Wl Thaſos, there to receive the laſt honours, left the funeral ſo- 
took lemnity, if performed in the camp, ſhould tend to weaken the 
courage f ) nr mr 

nd to Wl Ir was only the precipitate deſpair and falſ> hereiſm of 
on the BY C:fus that gave the advantage to the triumvirs ; for, till then, 
Don 8 Bl both fides may be ſaid to have been upon an equality; or ra- 

15, 1- BY ther the republicans had the ſuperiority. The left wing of 
ation, By both armies was defeated, and one of the camps of each party 

„ Who vas forced and plundered. But the number of ſlain on the 
no leb gde of the triumvirs was double of what it was on that of the 
(aid republicans; the former loſing ſixteen thouſand men, the latter 
this | I only eight thouſand. Beſides, the camp, which Brutus took, 
= being common to the two armies of Antony and Otavius, 
e ſame proved a greater loſs to them, than the ca np which Antony 

ly W2 wok from Caſſius, proved to the republicans; for that camp 

Yr en- b:longed to Caſſius alone: whilſt the camp of Brutus remained 

onfer- perfectly entire, and furniſhed a ſecure retreat to thr army. 

aſe he The raſhneſs of Caſſius alone made the balance incline in fivour 

he had Wl of that ſide, which, in other reſpects, was the moſt unſuc ceitfal. 

o, and It deprived the republicans of their moſt ſkilfal general, and 

b 1nſo- Brutus of a companion, who was extremely uſeful to him in 

id now directing his military operations. It alſo gave freſh ſpirits to 

uni; e enemy, who, before they heard of this event, were greatly 

it: be dimayed. But when a flave of Caffius came to inform them 

, 1 of it, and brought with him, as proofs, the coat of arms and 

11 ſword of his maſter, they again reſumed their former ccurage, 

Jer nd thought they were now abundantly able to make ical 

„it their mies.. 8 
2 Tas firſt care of Brutus, when he became the ſole general, 

105 aas aſſemble the diſperſed troops of Caſſius, and animate 

geo tem with freſh hopes of victory. As they had loft their all 


! the plundering of their camp, he promiſed them two 
nd denarii” a man, in order to make up che loſs they 
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had ſaffered. This was the moſt effectual way of inſpiring 


1. the mo tre 
them with new ardour. They admired the magnifcence i pe: 

_ -ſucha gift, and with ſhouts of applauſe declared, that he au he 
of all the generals was ãnvincible and victorious. Still, hoy gre 
ever, he could not truſt them ſufficiently to lead them agau {a 
the adverſary, who the very next day offered him battle. ma 
ſcheme was to ſtarve his enemies, who were in extreme want oi anc 
proviſions, their fleet having been lately defeated. But H the 
ingle opinion was not ſufficient to withſtand the united inch an 
nations of his army, who every day grew more  confidem a be: 


their — and more eager for a new engagement. At 
laft, therefore, after an interval of twenty days, he was oblige 
.to comply with their ſolicitations, and to try the fate of 
battle. Both armies being drawn up, they remained a Jon 
while oppoſite to each other without offering to engage; 
Brutus did not obſerve among his troops that air of joy al 
alaerity, which he had perceived upon former occaſion, 
The cavalry were in no hurry to begin, and ſeemed to wait 
till the infantry ſhould ſhew them the example. He himſelfy 
faid to have loſt much of his natural ardour by having agau 
ſeen the ſpectre the night preceding. However, he encourage 
his men as much as poſſible, and gave the ſignal for bau 
within three hours of ſun- ſet. 8 uſual, the advantage 
where he commanded in perſon. At the head of his infant 
he bore down the enemy, and, ſupported by Eis cavalry, mais 
a a dreadful ſlaughter among them. But his left wing, fearing 
do be taken in Hank, ſtretched itſelf out in order to enlarg 
 2ts front, by which means the middle became too weak to n 
fiſt the violent efforts that were made by the enemy. It wa 
there that the army began to give way; and Antony pull 
forward drove the enemy Þ far back as to be able © 
turn and attack Brutus in rear. The troops, which had be- 
longed to Caſſius, ſtill trembling with the memory of their late 
defeat, communicated their terror to the reſt of the force 
till at laſt the whole army began to fly. Brutus, ſurrounds 
by the braveſt of his officers, fought for a long while with ir 
credible valour. It was here that the ſon of Cato wait 
amends, by a glorious death, for the follies of his youth, Ft 
he had not imitated the diſcretion and modeſty. of his fathe! 
but had formed a connection with a Cappadocian woman, tid 
" expoſed him to a good deal of raillery. On this occabo! 
however, he appeared worthy of the Mood, from which 
was ſprung, and ſhewed, that it is much eaſier to reſiſt tu 
fears of danger, and even of death, than the allurements « 
pleaſure; He was always ſeen in the heat of the eng8* 
ment, and, though overpowered by numbers, he neither * 


treated nor fled: but calling aloud. to his enemies, and re- 
ly pronouncing his own name and that of his father, 
he fell, at laſt, upon a heap of dead bodies, with which the 
ground around him was covered. The brother of Caſſius-. 
ſhared the ſame fate; and Brutus, at laſt, ſeeing it in vain o 
make any farther reſiſtance, was obliged to yield to neceſſity, 
and fly, This, however, he found it very dithcult to do; for 
the triamvirs had given expreſs orders not to ſuffer. him by 
any means to eſcape; and in all probability he would have 
been taken, had. it not been for the generoſity” of his friend 
Lucilius, who reſolved, by his own death, to ſave the life of 
his. general. Upon perceiving a body of Thracian horſe” 
| cloſely purſuing Brutus, and juſt upon the point of ſeizung him, 
he boldly threw himſelf in their way, telling them that he- 
was Brutus. The Thracians, overjoyed with ſo great a prize, 
immediately diſpatched ſome of their companions, with the 
news of their ſucceſs, to Antony; for Lucilius, the better to 
carry on the deception, had begged to be carried to that trĩum- 
vir, who was his: old friend, and not to Octavius, Who had 
always been his enemy. Upon this, the ardour of the pur- 
ſoit cooled, and Antony marched out to meet bis enemy. 
He was followed by a great number of officers and ſoldiers, 
ſome filently deploring the fate of ſo virtuous a man, others 
highly blaming him for degenerating ſo far from the glory 
of his anceſtors, as to ſuffer himſelf, from a mean love of life, 
to become a captive to his enemy. When Antony ſaw the 
Thracians approach, he was at a loſs to know in what man- 
ner he ſhould receive Brutus; for though naturally of a 
paſſionate and fiery diſpoſition, he had a great deal of gene- 
roſity in his temper. But Lucilius eaſed him of this difficulty, 
by ſtepping forward and ſaying—*< It is not Brutus that is 
taken; fortune has not yet had the power of committing 
ſuch an outrage upon virtue. Vou will find Brutus, dead or 
alive, always worthy of himſelf. I have deceived your 
ſoldiers, and paſſed myſelf upon them for him; and I am 
here ready to ſuffer whatever puniſhment you may think pro- 


| had captured Lucilius, was changed into ſhame'and indigna- 
tion, and they ſeemed altogether / confounded. '** Be not 
| troubled at the miſtake, (ſaid Antony to them) you have. 
taken a much better prize than that you were in queſt of, 
You wanted to take an enemy, and you have brought me a friend. 
I take all the gods to witneſs, that I ſhould have been very 
much puzzled how to behave to Brutus. But men, ſuch as 
Lucilius, I love muck better to have for my friends than m 
enemies.“ 80 faying, he ſtretched out his hand to Lucilius, 
RD | N 4 ” embraced 
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| per to inflict upon me.“ At this the joy of the Thracians, who» - 
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- embraced him tordially, and committed him to the charge ſwx 

* of one of his friends, whom he ordered to take care of hin. fta 
Lucilius ever after continued attached to Antony, and ſerved | 


him with the ſame fidelity. as he had ſerved Brutus. W. 

I nx the mean time Brutus, with a ſmall number of bis : 

e friends, paſſed over a rivulet, and, night coming on, ſat down Ri 
under a rock, which concealed him from the purſuit of the le! 
enemy. After taking breath for a ſhort time, -he- lifted up th 
his eyes to heaven, that was all ſpangled with ſtars, and re. to 
peated a line from Euripides, containing a wiſh to the gods ev 


That he who was the occaſion of all theſe calamities might 
meet with the puniſhment; he deſerved !”” To this he added ſo 


another from the ſame poet: O virtue! thou empty hz 
name; I have worſhipped thee as a real good, but thou ar he 

only the ſlave of fortune.“ He then called to mind, with a! 
much concern, thoſe whom he had ſeen periſh in battle ; and of 

thinking that the number of ſlain was not ſo ſo great as was at 
commonly imagined, he ſent out Statilius to bring him in- 
formation as to that particular; but Statilius never returned, Vi 
being killed by a party of the enemy's horſe. Brutus, judg- ti 
Ing very rightly of his fate, now reſolved to die likewiſe, and WW u 
earneſtly intreated thoſe: who ſtood round him to lend him fi 


their laſt ſad aſſiſtance. None of them, however, could be 0 
perſuaded to do him. ſo melancholy a piece of ſervice, And c 

in order, if poſſible, to divert him from his preſent intention, U 

one of them obſerved that it was not ſafe to ſtay longer where e 

they were, that they ought to fly. Yes, (replied. Brutus ſ 

FE briſkly) it is neceſſaty to fly; but it muſt be with the aſſi- n 
tance of the hands, and not of the feet. In pronouncing t 

| theſe words, he raiſed himſelf, and ſtretching out his hands t 

to thoſe around him, ſaid, ©* That he was happy in the fidelity f 

of his friends; happy in the conſciouſneſs of his own virtue; . 

4 

] 


and though he fell, yet was his death-more glorious than the 
triomphs of the enemy, ſince they were ſucceſsful in deflroy- 
ing, he failed in defending the liberties of his country. He 
concluded by exhorting them to conſult their own ſafety. 
He then retired to a little diſtance with two or three perſons, 
one of whom, was Strato Egeates, his maſter in rhetoric. 
This man he entreated to aſſiſt him in putting an end to hit 
con life. Strato, however, diſcovered great reluctance to 
take upon him ſo ſhocking an office. Brutus, therefore, ſee- 
ing him ſo averſe, called to one of his ſlaves to perform what 
. he ſo ardently deſired; but Strato then offered himſelf, cry- 
= ing out, that it ſhould never be ſaid, that Brutus, is lus 
| laſt extremity, . ſtood in need of a ſlave for want of a friend.” WW | 
So ſaying, and turning away his face, he , = | 
T . ſwora 
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frord's point to Brutus, who threw himſelf upon it, and ins 
Ei ECT ie a nn 
An rox, who was naturally humane, and never cruel hut 
when tranſported by paſſion, cauſed the laſt honours to be 
performed to the body of Brutus, and the aſhes to be ſent to 
Rome to his mother Lucilia. But Ofavius, who was much 
leſs generous, had taken care to have the head ſevered. from 
the body before the funeral, and he intended to ſend it to Rome 
to be thrown at the foot of Cæſar's ſtatue: it was loſt, how- _ 


ever, in the thllaye ro Italy. 
As to Portia, Cato's daughter, and Brutus's wife, ſhe ne 

ſooner heard of the death of her huſband, than the is ſaid to 

have killed herſelf oy Ng burning coals, This ftory, 


however, though generally credited, is ſuppoſed to be falle ; 


and the more probable opinion is, that ſhe died before Brutus, 
of a lingering diſeaſe, with which ſhe had, for ſome time, been 
afflicted. e wary Pome EET 
From this time the triumvirs began to act as abſolute fo- 
vereigns, alike regardleſs of the good opinion of the ſenate or 


the people. Their firſt care was to wreak their vengeance 


upon thoſe who had formerly incurred their diſpleaſure, an 
from whom they ſtill feared to meet with oppoſition ; and fome 
of theſe acts of ſeverity were attended with the moſt barbarous .. 


circumſtances. Hortenſius, Lucullus, Quintilius Varus, and 


Volumnius, all men of the firſt rank in the commonwealth, 
either killed themſelves, or. were ſlain. A ſenator and his 
ſon petitioned for their lives; they were told that one of them 


muſt ſuffer, and they were deſired to caſt lots which ſhould be 


the man: but they generouſly rejected ſo barbarous an offer; 
the father gave himſelf up to the executioner, and the ſon - 
ſtabbed himſelf before his face. Another begged to have the 
rites of burial after his death; to- which Auguſtus replied, 
1 That he ſhould find a grave in the vultares that devoured. 
Bur of all thoſe that periſhed upon this occafion, the death 
of Livius Druſus was perhaps the moſt remarkable. He was 
the father of Livia, who was ſoon after married to Octavius, 
and whoſe ſon, Tiberius, was afterwards raiſed to the empire. 
Yet this very Druſus was. obliged to kill himſelf, to avoid 
falling into the hands of the man that was going to be his 
ſon-in-law. Nor is it probable that he would haye ob- 
tained a pardon, bad he applied for it; for Octavius, Who was 


the author of moſt of theſe cruelties, was determined to make 


away with all thoſe that were likely to oppoſe him in his am- 
bitious projects; and Druſus had always adhered to the repub- 


lican party. e | 
= . „„ 
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Te triumvirs having now eſtabliſhed their ee at don 
home, beg an to extend their views to the remote parts of the int 
empire. Antony went into Greece, to regulate affairs in at 


quarter. He thence paſſed over into Afia, where all the mo- 
narchs of the Eaft, who acknowledged the Roman power, 
came to pay their court to him; while the faireft princeſſes - 
ſtrove to gain his favour by the greatneſs of their preſents, or 
the allurements of their beauty. In this manner he proceeded 


from Kingdom to kingdom, attended by a crowd of ove. tha 

_ reigns, and every where exacting immenſe contributions. The ter 
ſums he is ſaid to have collected upon this occaſion, amounted fl 

to two hundred thouſand talents, that is, to upwards of thirty. rel 

ſeven millions and a half of our money... __— -_ S 

F No was he leſs liberal of his favours than cruel in his ex- on 
actions. He preſented the kingdom of Cappadocia to Sy- We 
ſemes, merely on account 'of the beauty of Galaphyra, his to 


mother. He ſettled Herod in the kingdom of Judea, and WW me 
Hy 5 1 him againſt every rival. But of all the ſovercigns te 
of the Eaſt, who partook of his bounty, none had ſo large a ge 


ſhare as Cleopatra, the celebrated queen of Egypt. of 
Tais princeſs was accuſed of having aſſiſted the conſpira- ol 
tors. Antony now ſummoned her before him to anſwer for al 


her conduct. This ſummons ſhe readily obeyed, depending ne 
ads well upon the goodneſs of her cauſe (for the accuſation was | 

falſe) as upon the power of her beauty. She had already ex- b 

perienced the force of her charms upon Cæſar and Pompey's 
eldeit ſon ; and ſhe made no doubt of being able to add Antony 

to the lift of her admirers. 1 dn Ä 

Aron x was in Tarſus, a city of Cilicia, when Cleopatra 
| reſolved to attend his court in perſon. She ſailed down: the 
river Cydnus, at the mouth of which the city ſtood, with the 
moſt ſumptuous pageantry. The ſtern of her galley was co- 
vered with gold; the ſails were of purple ſilk, large, and 
floating in the wind; the oars,. of ſilver, kept time to the 
ſound of flutes: and cymbols, which were uſed inſtead of trum- 
pets and other warlike inſtruments. She herſelf lay reclined 
on a couch ſpangled with ſtars of gold, and with ſuch orna- 
ments as poets and painters uſually aſcribe to Venus. On each 
fide were boys like Cupids, who fanned her by turns; while 
the moſt beautiful nymphs, dreſſed like nereids and graces, 
were placed at proper diſtances around her. Upon the banks 
were kept burning the richeſt perfumes, while an infinite num- 
ber of people gazed upon the ſight with a mixture of delight 
and . admiration. It happened as Cleopatra had foreſeen: 

Antony was inſtantly captivated with her beauty, 1 | 


„ 
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doning buſineſs to ſatisfy his paſſion, only aller. followed her 


the into Egypt. 

that WaiLE he was thus ſquandering away 115 Gans in idle 
mo- amuſements and vicious pleaſures, Octavius returned to Rome 
ver, with the veterans, in order to ſettle them in the lands that 


eſes had been promiſed them. This, however, was no eaſy mat: 
ter, as they could not be put in poſſeſſion of their new grants,. 


ded without turning out the inhabitants. The conſequence was, 
e- that multitudes of women, with children in their arms, whoſe 
The tender years and innocence excited univerſal compaſſion, daily 


ited MW filled the temples- and the ſtreets with their diſtreſſes. What 
rty- rendered the matter ſtill worſe, the ſoldiers were not ſatisfied 

| with the lands that were aſſigned them; they wanted to ſeize 
ex-. on the poſſeſſions of their neighbours, and when oppoſed, they 
Sy- were apt to proceed to the moſt brutal acts of violence, even 
his to the downright commiſſion of murder. This was the treat- 
and nent the poet Virgil had well nigh; met with. By the in- 
guns tereſt of Maæcenas he had obtained an exemption from the 
e a general confiſcation ;, but being ſettled in the neighbourhood | 
| of one Arius, a centurion, who wanted to enlarge the limits. 


ira- of his eſtate, that ruffian contrived. to pick a quarrel with him; 
for and in the conteſt would probably have killed him, had he 
ing not found means to eſcape the danger by a precipitate flight. - 
Was Sri farther: to increaſe the difficulty, a petty. war now + 
ex- broke out about this very diviſion of the lands. Fulvia, the 
y's wife of Antony, alledged, that her huſband ought to have a 
ony ſhare in the diſtribution as well as Octavius; and in this claim 
de was ſupported by her brother-in-law, Lucius, who was 
tra then conſul. Octavius offered to refer the matter to the ve= 


the terans themſelves; but Lucius rejected this propoſal ; and be- 1 
the ing now at the head of fox legions, chiefly: compoſed of ſuch- 


co- as were diſpoſſeſſed, he reſolved to N the Ne 10 ac- . 
ind cept of whatever terms he pleaſed-. 

the MarrERSs being come to this extremity, Odavius — | 
m- out his forces; and dividing: them into armies, hemmed in 
ned Lucius in ſuch a manner,. as to oblige him to ſurrender at 
na- <iſcretion. Having thus finiſhed the war in 4 few months, * 
ich returned to Rome in triumph. 15 

le ANTON x, hearing of the defeat of his brothert: and: ts. 
es, wife's being forced to abandon Italy, was determined to op- 
aks poſe Auguſtus. He accordingly ſailed, at the head of a con- 
m- ſiderable fleet, from Alexandria to Tyre; from thence to 


ht Cyprus and Rhodes, and had an interview with Fulvia, his 
n: wife, at Athens. He blamed her greatly for having excited 
n- ae late diſturbance 3 ; expreſſed the-umnblt BT for her 


N 6. | "OT 


hluaaſtened into Italy to fight Octavius. 
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perſon ; and leaving her upon her death-bed at Sycion, 


Tuer met at Brunduſium; and it was-now feared that 
the flames of a civil war were going to burſt out once more. 


The forces of Antony were numerous, but not well diſci- 


plined, being moſtly new-raiſed ; however he was afliſted by 
Sextus Pompeius, who, in theſe civil conteſts, was every day 
growing into power. Octavius was at the head of thoſe ye. 
terans, who had always been invincible, but who ſeemed 
rather averſe to fight againſt Antony, their old general. A 
_  negociation, therefore, was inſtantly ſet on foot, and a t- 


conciliation... All offences on either fide were forgiven; and, 


to cement the union, a marriage was concluded between 
Antony (now- become. a widower by the death of Fulvia), 
and Octavia, the fiſter of Octavius. A new diviſion of the 


Roman empire was made between them: Octavius was to 


have the com mand of the weſt; Antony, of the eaſt; and 
Lepidus was obliged to be content with the provinces of 
e,, 15 £309; 22m | DFE 


As to Sextus Pompeius, he was allowed to retain all the | 


iſlands he already poſſeſſed, together with Peloponneſus : he 


was alſo granted the privilege of ſtanding for the conſulſhip; 


though abſent, and of diſcharging the duties of it by proxy, 
It was likewiſe ſtipulated to leave the ſea open, and to pay 
the people the corn that was due to them out of Sicily. 
Thus a general peace was concluded, to the great ſatisfac- 
tion of the people, who thought they were now delivered 
From all their calamities. In this, however, they were greatly 
diſappointed; for Octavius having formed a ſcheme for tak - 
ing into his own hand the whole power of the ſtate, deter. 
mined to get rid of all thoſe that were likely to oppoſe him. 
He ſirfl contrived: to remove young Pompey, who was totally 
defeated in a naval engagement, and ſoon after ſlain. He 


then exerted himſelf with ſo much addreſs, that he perſuaded 


all the ſoldiers of Lepidus to deſert their general, and to 
range themſelves under his ſtandare. . 


- AxTonY: was inow'the only remaining obſtacle to the ac- 
compliſhment of his ambitious views, and him he reſolved 


effectually to remove in theſame manner as he had done Lepi- 


dus. With this view he endeavoured to render his character as 
contemptible at Rome as poſſible. Antony's own conduct, 
indeed, was ſuch as helped very much to promote the de- 


ſigus of his ambitious colleague. He had marched againſt 
the Parthians with a prodigious army, but was forced to re- 
turn mith the laſs of one fourth of his forces, and all his 


baggage. This tended greatly to hurt his reputation; 10 
: | | | | 3 
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his entering Alexandria in triumph on account of this ver, 


expedition, ſerved to render bim completely ridiculous. 


Antony, however, ſeemed equally regardleſs of the contempft 
or reſentment of his countrymen. © Alive only to pleaſure, 
and totally diſregarding the buſineſs of the ſtate, he ſpent © 


whole days and nights in the company of Cleopatra, WhO 


was every day transforming herſelf into new characters, in 


order to amuſe. ' At one time ſhe was a queen, at another z 
bacchanal, and at a third a huntreſs. She invented a ſociety 
called the Inimitable, in which the members were to contend 


for a prize; and that was always adjudged” to the perſon 


that made the moſt ſumpruous- entertainments. Not ſatis- 


fed with ſharing, in her company, all the delights which 


Egypt could afford, Antony was reſolved to enlarge the 
ſphere of his enjoy ments, by granting her many of thoſe 
kingdoms which belonged to the Roman empire. He gave 
her all Phoenicia, Tyre and Sidon, Celo-Syria and Cyprus, 


with a great pat of Cilieia, Arabia, and Judza;; gifts 


which he had no right to beſtow, but which he pretended to 


grant in imitation of Hercules. And when the Romans re- 
proached him with this complication of prodigality and in- 


juſtice, he replied, that the grandeur of Rome appeared leſs 


in what ſhe poſſeſſed, than what ſhe' gave away to her 
allies. r 25 1 | a I 1 51 2 N . : hgh ö 1 Wo E© l e oy 5 
Tus people, however, were by no means ſatisfied with 


: "ALS - 


this anſwer: on the contrary, they were exaſperated to the 


higheſt degree, and Octavius took care to inflame their re- 
ſentment by ſetting forth in the moſt conſpicuous light the de- 


fects of his ecolleague. At length, when he found their 
minds ſufficiently - irritated. againſt him, he reſolved to ſend 
Octavia to him, as if with a view of reclatming him from 
his vices, but, in reality, to furniſh a pretext for declaring 
war againſt him; as he knew that Antony would diſmiſs her 
with conegeayphott . WO? DOC 7} LOT 


| Ir happened exactly as he had foreſeen. When Antony 


heard of his wife's arrival at Athens, whither ſhe had come 


in her way to join him, he ſent her peremptory orders to 


proceed no farther ;' and proceeding now from one act of 
folly, or rather indeed madneſs, to another, he reſolved to 


divorce her, and own Cleopatra for bis lawful ſpouſe. parry | 
_ AccorpinGLY he aſſembled the people of Alexandria in 


the public theatre, where an alcove of ſilver had been raiſed - 
and under this were placed two thrones of gold, one for 


himſelf, and the other for Cleopatra. There he ſeated him- 


ſelf, drefled like Bacchus, while Cleopatra ſat beſide him, 


clothed in the ornaments and attributes of Iſis, the princi- 


— 


- 


- 
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pal deity of the Egyptians. He then declared her queen of 


all the countries he had beſtowed upon her; while he aff. 
ciated Cæſario, her ſon by Cæſar, as her partner in the-go. 
vernment. To the two children, which he had by her him. 

ſelf, he gave the title of king of kings, with very extenſive 
dominions; and to crown his abſurdities, he ſent an ac. 
count of his proceedings to the two conſuls at Rome, who 
were indeed his friends, but were yet aſhamed of his folly. 
-Havins thus acted his part as the firſt of men, he reſolved 
to act up to the dignity. of the other character he aſſumed; 
that is, the character of a god: and with this view, new 
luxuries and pageantries were invented, and new modes 
of profuſion deviſed ; and the ſums laid out upon theſe oc- 
caſions were ſuch as almoſt to exceed belief. Cleopatra, in 
particular, gave an inſtance of her prodigality, that per- 


haps never was equalled, at leaſt: never exceeded: 


Fon this ſtory we are indebted to Pliny the elder, who 
relates it at ſome length. Antony's table, according to 


* 


him, was at all times extremely ſumptuous; yet Cleopatra, 


who acted both as miſtreſs and queen, put on airs of diſdain, 
and affected to deſpiſe the entertainments of her lover. 
Antony, picqued at her contemptuous behaviour, aſked her 
one day if it was poſſible to add to the magnificence of his 
table. Cleopatra replied, that nothing was, more eaſy, 
and that ſhe herſelf could lay out ten millions of ſeſtertes, 
that is ſixty-two thouſand pounds ſterling, upon one ſupper, 
Antony ſaid he thought it was impoſſible ;z; but ſhe infifting 
upon the praQticability of the thing, a wager was laid be- 


tween them. On the day appointed for the. deciſion of the 


queſtion, Cleopatra gave a. ſupper, which: was no doubt 


magnificent; but not more fo than their entertainments com- 


monly were. Antony, therefore, began to triumph on his 
anticipated victory, and deſired the queen to ſhew. him the 


bill. She told him, that what he had yet ſeen was only the 


ſupper ; the deſert was to come, and in that lay. the whole, 
or the great part of the eupen dne. 
Uron this ſhe ordered an officer, who had been previouſly 


inſtructed, to ſet before her a cup of vinegar, ſo ſtrong as to 


be able to diflolve pearls, She had at that time two of the 
moſt beautiful pearls in the world, which ſhe wore in her 
ears; and taking one of them out, and throwing: it. into the 


vinegar, ſhe diflolved it, and-drank it off. She then put ber 


hand to the other pearl, and was going to do the ſame with 
nt; but Plancus, one of the company, laid hold of her arm, 
and ſtopped her, declaring that Antony had already loſt the 


wager. They add, chat after Cleopatra fell. into the hank 


\ aol, 
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of Octavius, this pearl, which was ſaved by Plancus; was 
cut into two, and faſioned into pendents for the ears of the 
Venus in the Pantheon; ſo that that goddeſs was magnificent 
adorned with a jewel, which was only half the value of one 

of the ſuppers of Antony and Cleopatra. „ 


.* l . 


Ocravius had now attained to ſuch a degree of power, 


that he wanted, if poſſible, to engroſs the whole, and render 
himſelf ſole maſter of the Roman empire. The only. obſtacle 

in the way of his ambition was Antony, and he therefore 
determined to get rid of him. With this view he endeayoured 
to render him both odious and contemptible; and this, in- 
deed, was an eaſy matter: for Antony's conduct was at once 
ſo vicious and fo ridiculous, that it could neither ſecure him 
the eſteem of any rational, nor the love of any virtuous per- 
fon. He was ſo captivated with the charms of Cleopatra, 
with whom he lived in Egypt, that he became. totally eſtranged 
from his wife Octavia, \uguſtus's ſiſter, whom he. had lately 
married. Nay,.in a little time after, he actually divorced her, 
and publicly eſpouſed: Cleopatra, as his lawful wife. _ 
Nor ſatisſied with this, he gave her all Phcenicia, Celo- _ 
Syria, Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia, Arabia, and 
Judza,. gifts, which he had no right to beſtow, but which he 
pretended to grant in-imitation.of Hercules. He likewiſe aſ- 
ſociated Cæſario, her ſon by Cæſar, as her partner in the go- 
vernment; and to the two children, which he had by her him- 
ſelf, he gave the title of king of kings, with very extenſive 


dominions. This complication of vice and folly totally alie= 
| nated the Romans from him; and Octavius thinking he hack 


now a ſufficient pretext. for declaring war againft him, in- 
formed the ſenate of his intention to do ſo. However, he 
delayed the execution of his defign for a while, being then 


| employed in ſuppreſſing an inſurrection of the Illyrians. 


Tur following year was chiefly taken up in prepara- 


| tions againſt Antony, who, perceiving his deſign, remonſtrated 


to the ſenate, that he had many cauſes of complaint againft 
his colleagne, who had ſeized, he ſaid, upon Sicily without 
affording Lim a ſhare ; had deprived Leila, of the province 
he commanded, and kept it to himſelf; and even divided 
Italy among his own ſoldiers, without leaving any thing to 


recompence thoſe in Aſia. To this complaint Octavius re- 
turned a ſarcaſtic anſwer. He ſaid, it was ridiculous to com- 


plain of his diſtribution of a few trifling diſtricts in Italy, 
when Antony, having conquered Parthia, might now reward 
his ſoldiers with whole cities and provinces. (It is to be ob- 


ſerved, that Antony had invaded Parthia with a view of 
making a conqueſt of that country; but had been obliged to 


abandon 


.. 
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abandon the enterprize with the loſs of one third of his men. 
and the whole of his baggage.) At this ſarcaſm he was ſo en, 
raged, that he ordered his troops immediately to march into 
Europe, to meet Octavius, while he and Cleopatra followel 
to Samos, in order to prepare for carrying on the war with 
vigour. There, however, they trifled away their time in 
idle pleaſures, without minding the buſineſs about which they 
came. The ſame they did afterwards at Athens, where An. 
tony carried Cleopatra to receive new honcurs ; and theſe 
ſucceſſive delays were extremely advantagequs to Augufts, 
who was hardly at firſt in a condition to meet his opponent: 


but at length, having collected a fufficient force for the pur- 
poſe, he openly declared war againft hing 
Tur hoftile armies now began to approach each other, and 
may be ſaid to have been anſwerable to the object that was 
at fake. Antony's force compoſed a body of an hundred 
thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe; while his fleet 
amounted to five hundred ſhips of war. Auguſtus muſtered 
but eighty thouſand foot; but equalled his adverſary in the 
number of cavalry; his fleet, indeed, was but half as nume- 
rous as Antony's; but his ſhips were better built, and armed 
ZUnj Kͤʃ-ʃ:Ü8 
Trex great deciſive engagement, which was à naval one, 
and was to determine the fate of Antony and Octavius, and 
even, in ſome reſpects, of the whole human ſpecies, was 
fought near Actium, a city of Epirus, at the entrance of the 
gulph Ambracia. Antony ranged his ſhips before the mouth 
of the gulph ; and Octavius drew up his a little farther out, 
having the. ſea open behind him. Neither general took any 
fixed ſtation to command in, but went about from ſhip to 
ſhip, wherever he found it prudent or neceſſary. In the 
mean time, the two land armies were drawn up, on oppoſite 
_ tides of the gulph, merely as ſpectators, and, by their ſhouts, 
encouraged the fleets to += hn dos battle began, on both 
fides, with great ſpirit, and after a very unuſual manner. "The 
prows of their veſſels were armed with brazen pikes; and 
with theſe they drove furiouſly againſt each other. In this 
conflict, the ſhips of Antony, which were large and heavy, 
came with greater force; but thoſe of Octavius, which were 
light and eaſily managed, avoided the ſhock with greater 
dexterity. On Antony's fide, the ſterns of the ſhips were 
raiſed in form of a tower, from whence they threw arrows 
from machines made for the purpoſe. Thoſe of Octaviss 
made uſe of bucklers, Tong poles ſhod with iron, and fire pots. 
They fought in this manner for ſome time with equal an- 
moſity ; nor was there any advantage on either fide, —_ 
res. : | | | p 
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1 


ſixty ſail; ſtruck, perhaps, with the terrors natural to her 


ſex, and influenced probably further by that treacherous ſpirit, 
for which ſhe was remarkable. In this conduct of hers, 
were amazed when they ſaw Antony himſe following her, 
and leaving his fleet at the merey of the conquerors: The 


therefore, there was nothing very Ti eps Bur all men 


engagement, nevertheleſs, continued with great obſtinacy till 


fve in the evening; when Antony's forces, partly over- 


powered by thoſe of Octavius, and partly perſuaded by the 7 4 
promiſes he made them, ſubmitted to the conqueror. The 


land- forces ſoon after followed the example of the navy, and 

all yielded to Octavius without ſtriking a blow, the fourth day 

after the hatte. gien al PIT DIO ATE 
PLUTARCH, in talking of Antony's flight, fays, that, in 


this particular inftance, he diſcovered neither the-prudence of a _ 


general, nor the ſpirit of a man. He ſeemed even to have 
loſt the power of following his own inclinations, and veri- 
fed the remark that is commonly made of lovers, viz. that 
their ſoul dwells entirely in the perſon whom they love. 22 | 
as if he had been but Cleopatra's ſhadow, and obliged to 
obey all her motions, he no ſooner ſaw her run away, than, 
forgetting what was due as well to himſelf as to thoſe he com- 


manded, he ſtepped into a five-oared galley, and went in queſt > 5 "I 
of the woman, who had been the ruin at once of him and of 
herſelf, Cleopatra, ſeeing him approach, cauſed the pavilion 


of her ſhip to be pulled up, in order to prevent her being 


ſeen by him, It is probable, however, that he was as un- 


willing to ſee. her, as ſhe was to fee him. She was in the 


| ſtern, and he went to the prow, where he continued for the 


ſpace of three days, without ſo much as inquiring about her. 
At laſt, upon their arrival at Tenarus, the queen's female at- 
tendants reconciled the two lovers, and every thing went on 
1 before , zige try go 
STILL Antony had the ſatisfaction to believe, that his - 


army continued faithful to him, and in this belief he diſpatched LE 


orders to his lieutenant, Canidius, to conduct it into Aﬀia. 


But he was ſoon undeceived when he arrived in Africa, where 
he heard of its ſubmiſſion to his rival. At this information hgůe 


was ſo enraged, that he was with difficulty prevented from 


killing himſelf; but at length he was prevailed on to re- 


turn to Alexandria, though this indeed he did in a very dif- 
ferent ſituation from that in which he left it. 1 
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Tus female mind, though in general more flexible, is like. | 
wiſe perhaps, upon ſome occaſions, more firm than that of 
males. Cleopatra ſeemed, in the midft of her misfortune, 
to retain that fortitude, which had utterly abandoned her ad. 
mirer. Having amaſſed conſiderable riches by means of con- 
4 fiſcation, and other acts of violence, ſhe formed a very ſingu- 
lar and unheard of project. This was to convey her whol: 
fleet over the iſthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, and thereby ſave 
 . herſelf, with all her treaſures, in another region, beyond the 
reach of Rome. Some of her veſſels were actually tranſported 
- - thither, purſuant to her orders; but the Arabians having 
burnt them, and Antony diſſuading her from the deſign, the 
abandoned it for the more impracticable one of defending 
Egypt againſt the conqueror. She did every thing in her 
power to execute this latter project, and made all kinds of 
Preparations for war; at leaſt hoping thereby to obtain better 
/ ˙ poof 
II fact, ſhe had always loved Antony's fortunes rather than 
_ his perſon; and if ſhe could have fallen upon any method of 
ſaving herſelf without him, or even at his expence, there is no 
doubt but ſhe would have embraced it with joy. She even fiill 
had ſome hopes, from the power of her charms, though ſie 
was almoſt arrived at. the age of forty; and fondly thought, 
that that beauty, and thoſe arts of pleaſing, which had capti- 
vated young Pompey, Cæſar, and Antony, might yet be ſuf- 
| ficient to make a conqueſt of Oftaviuss + 
Is this, however, ſhe was greatly diſappointed. She had 
now to do with a man of a very different character from any 
of the preceding, and one whoſe love of power was always 
found ſuperior to his appetite for pleaſure. He therefore 
freely Kg 1 to ama iſe all her arts, eee as 8 
Was, 0 his being fectly of againſt 1 them. ay, 
formed a ſcheme f ee Kenn. in his turn; intending firſt, 
by her means, to get rid of Antony, and then to make him- 
ſelf maſter of her perſon, treaſures, and kingdom. It is ne. 
cCeſſary to keep in view this double plot of Octavius and 
Cleopatra, which is the only key that can unlock the nego- 
'  elations between them. Thus, in three embaſſies which were 
ſent; one after another, from Antony to Octavius in Aſia, the 
queen had always her ſecret agents, charged with particular 
. propoſals in her name. Antony defired no more than that 
his life might be ſpared, and to have the liberty of paſling the 
reſt of his days in a private manner at Athens, unleſs Ota- 
vius would allow him to remain in Egypt. Cleopatra alſo 
ſent public propoſals in favour of her children, on whom be | 
demanded that the kingdom of their father * . 
„ 5 X wed; 
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towed; but at the fame time, by a private meſſenger, ſhe re- 
ſigned to Octavius her crown, ſceptre, and all the other enſigns of 
royalty. With theſe public propoſals. (to neither of which, 
however, any anſwer was returned) Antony was perfectly ac- 
quainted ; but to the private one he was totally a ſtranger. 
To this laſt Octavius replied, by aſſuring the queen of his fa- 


vour and friendſhip, provided ſhe either ſent away Antony, 
or put him to death. Secret, however, as this negociation 
was endeavoured to be kept, it could not be long concealed 
from Antony, who was no ſooner informed of it than he fell 
into a paſſion; and, ſeizing upon Thyrſus, an emiſſary from 


Octavius, he cauſed him firſt to be ſeverely ſcourged, and then 
ſent back to his maſter. He took care, however, to ſend 


a letter by him, importing, chat he had chaſtiſed Thyrſus for 


inſulting a man in misfortunes ; but withal he gave Octavius 

leave to avenge. himſelf by ſcourging Hipparchus, Antony's 
freedman, in the ſame manner, The revenge, in this caſe, 
would have been highly pleaſing to Antony, as Hipparchus 
had deſerted him, and gone over to his rival. 3 
 MeanwHiLle the operations of the war went vigorouſly 
forward, and Egypt once more became the theatre of the con- 


_ tending armies. of Rome. Gallus, the heutenant of Octavius, 1 


took Paretonium, which laid open the whole country to his 
incurſions. On the other hand, Antony, who had ſtill con- 


 {iderable forces both by ſea and land, wanted to retake that 


important place. He | therefore marched towards N. flattering 
himſelf, that as ſoon as he ſhould ſhew himſelf to Gallus's ſol- 
diers, who had formerly ſerved under him, their affection for 


their old general would revive. He approached, therefore, 
and exhorted them io remember their former vows of fidelity; 
but Gallus ordering all the trumpets to ſound, effectually pre- 


vented Antony from being heard: nay he even ſallied out upon 
him, and put his troops in diforder. 1 
Ax rox x's fleet likewiſe met with a great misfortune. . It 
entered the port of Paretonium, which Gallus had left open 
on purpoſe; but having ſtretched out chains below the water, 


and raiſed them up immediately after the ſhips were got in, 
be contrived effectually to block up the harbour. Thus the 


fleet, being caught as in a net, was preſently attacked on all 
fides, both from the ſeaz the ſhore, and the city. In this un- 


vx 


72 conflict ſo many of Antony's were deſtroyed, that few 


them, in the end, were able to eſcape. ** 
Ax ro x's fortunes were now become ſo deſperate, and 


| his folly ſo incorrigible, that his beſt friends every day began 


to deſert him. Among others was Herod, king of the Jews, 
who ought to be particularly mentioned. This prince, having 
„„ Te EE | formerly _ 


8 
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Formerly received many ſignal favours from' Antony, had 


hitherto attached himſelf to him with unſhaken fidelity; but 
now ſeeing him obſtinately bent on his own deſtruction, he did 
not think that either juſtice or gratitude required that he 


mould periſh with him. He tkerefore waited upon OQayins 


without his diadem, and in every other reſpect, in the cha- 


rafter of a ſuppliant, but ſtill maintaining the dignity of his 


rank by his noble and intrepid behaviour. According to Jo. 


ſephus, he addreſſed him in the following terms. 
„ CxsaR, ſaid he, it was Antony who made me king of the 


Jews, and 1 own that I have employed that fortune, which 1 


owe to him, in his ſervice. I am not afraid to own to you, 


that if the war againſt the Arabians had not prevented me, you 


ſhould have ſeen me fighting in perſon againſt you. However, 
J affiſted him both with troops and proviſions to the utmoſt of 
my power. Since the misfortune which happened to him at 
Actium, I have not deſerted my benefactor, and when I could 
be no longer an uſeful ally to him, I performed the office of 


a faithful counſellor. I repreſented to him, that the only way 


to retrieve his ruined affairs, was to put Cleopatra to death; 


and on that condition J offered him my riches, ſtrong holds, . 
troops, and perſons to enable him to ſupport the war againſt 
you. But the charms of Cleopatra have made Antony deaf 


to all my counſels; and god, who has been pleaſed to give 


vou the victory, has hindered him from hearkening to ſuch ſa- 


latary advice. I am, therefore, vanquiſhed with my benefac- 

tor, Antony, and my throne is overturned together with 

his fortune. I preſent myſelf now before you, without plac- 
ing my hopes of ſafety in any thing but my virtue. I exped, 

however, that you will conſider with what fidelity I have 

5 — 1 my friend, and not what 3 friend 1 have 
ſerv 2 


n noble ep intrepid eek iour made fach an inpreffon 5 
upon the mind of Octavius, that he ordered Herod to take MW 


back his crown, confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of his king- 


Ee.” dom, and | promiſed to continue his friendſhip to him. 


Non did Herod, by his ſubſequent conduct, appear un- 
Vvorthy of the feos he had received. He immediately re- 


ceivi 3 who meant to paſs that way in his march 


towa ypt. He furniſhed him with eight hundred talents, 
4 him and all his attendants in the moſt” eee 


ä ar bee e 
and magnificent manner; and as there was a ſandy deſert 
on the confines of Egypt, he * thither e quamaty 
a ard ane . = uſe of t my 
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turned into his on dominions, to make preparations for re. 


conteſt. 
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may ſerve another maſter.” About midnight, as Plutarch re- 
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Taar ſupply came very opportunely; for Octavius was 
now ad vancing towards Peluſium, which, hy its ſtrong ſituation, 


might have retarded his progreſs for ſome time. But the 
governor of the city, either wanting courage to defend it, or 


previouſly inſtructed by Cleopatra to give it up; permitted 


him to take poſſeſſion of the place ; ſo, that Octavius had now. 
no obſtacle in his way to Alexandria, whither he marched with 
all expedition. FC . bh Ye endl Hera nds 
Ax ron xv, upon his arrival, ſallied out to oppoſe. him, and 
putting the enemy's cavalry to flight, purſued them to their 
intrenchments. - This ſlight advantage once more revived his 


drooping ſpirits, and being naturally vain, he entered Alex-; 


andria in triumph. Then going, all armed as he was, to the 
palace, he embraced Cleopatra, and preſented her a. ſoldier. 
who Had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the late engagement. The 
queen rewarded him very liberally; preſenting him with an 


| head-piece and breaſt-plate of gold. With theſe, however, 


the ſoldier went off the next night to the enemy's camp-; pru- 
dently reſolving to ſecure his riches by keeping on the ſtrong- 


eſt fide. * 


Ax rox x was extremely mortified at this deſertion; and in 
order to retaliate upon his rival, he cauſed billets to be thrown 
among the ſoldiers of Octavius,  promifing the ſum of fifteen 
hundred drachmas to every one of them that would come and 
enliſt in his ſervice. But Octavius was ſo little apprehenſive 
of any bad effects that might ariſe from this manoeuvre, that 
he aſſembled. his army, and read one of the billets to them; 
the only conſequence of which was, that his men were fired 
with a keener indignation againſt Antony, and conceived a. 
ſtronger and more cordial attachment to their own general. 
Antony being now reduced to deſpair, had the folly. (for it 
deſerves no better name) to ſend a challenge to Octavius, of- 
fering to terminate their quarrel by ſingle combat; but the 


other was too ſenſible of the great difference of their fituarions _ 


to accept of ſuch a deſperate offer: he only, therefore, coolly 
replied, that if Antony really ſought for death, he certainly . 
had many other ways of procuring it. Death, indeed, he now 


began to perceive, was altogether inevitable; and in order to 
procure it in the moſt honourable manner, he determined 


* 


il to make one expiring effort before he gave up the 


1 


Fox this purpoſe he fixed u n the firſt of Augutt; and on 
the evening befork, 3 


evening befork, h a grand entertainment to be 
made. Give me good wine and good cheer, (eried he to 
his friends) let me rule to-day; to- morrow, perhaps, you 


lates, 


" 
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| lates, while a melancholy filence reigned throughout the city, 


a noiſe of voices, inſtruments, and dancing, was heard, as if 


which looked towards the enemy. „ 5 
Ar day-break, Antony drew his land- forces upon a riſing 

ground, near the city; and from thence ſent orders to his 
gallies to engage the enemy. There he waited to be a ſpec- 
tor of the combat, and at firſt he had the pleaſure to ſee 
them advance in good order; but in a little time after he was 
equally ſurpriſed and exaſperated when he ſaw his ſhips only 
ſaluting thoſe of Octavius, and both fleets uniting and failing 
back into the harbour. At the very {ame inſtant his cavalry 
_ deſeited him. He tried, however, to lead on his infantry; 


paſſing through the town, and ſeeming to go out of the gate 


but theſe were eaſily vanquiſned, and he himſelf compelled to 


return into the town. His rage was now altogether ungovern- 
able: he could not help crying out aloud as he paſſed, that he 
was betrayed by Cleopatra, and delivered by that ungrateful 
princeſs to thoſe, who, for her ſake alone, were his enemies. 
Theſe ſuſpicions, indeed, were but too well founded, for it 
was by fecret orders from the queen that the fleet had paſſed 


* ; 


over to the enemy. 


CLeoyaTRa, confcious that, by many parts of her conduct, | 


ſhe had incurred the reſentment-of Antony, and fearing that it 
might now break out with irreſiſtible fury, took a very effec- 


tual method to guard herſelf againft it. Near the temple of 


_ This, ſhe erected à building, which was ſeemingly defigned for 
a ſepulchre. Hither ſhe removed all her gold, filver, pre- 
cious ſtones, and other moſt valuable effects, covering them over 
with torches and faggots. This ſepulchre ſhe Seed to 
anſwer a double purpoſe; as well to ſcreen. her from the re- 


ſentment of Antony, as to make Octavius believe that ſhe 


would burn all her treaſures, in caſe he refuſed her proper 
terms of accommodation. VV 
Hex, therefore, ſhe retired from Antony's preſent fury, 


ſſmutting the gates, which were ſtrengthened with bolts and 


bars of iron; but in the mean time, ſhe cauſed her attendants 
to ſpread a report that ſhe was actually dead. This news, 
which ſoon came to the ears of Antony, and was firmly be- 


feved by him, recalled all his former love and affection. Paſ- 


ſing therefore, as was uſual with him, from one extreme to 
another, he now lamented her death with the ſame vio- 


lence he had but a few minutes before ſeemed to defire it. 


* Wretched man, (cried he) what is there now worth living 
for; fince all that could ſooth or ſoften my cares is departed! 
O Cleopatra, (continued he, being got to his chamber) our 


n 


- ſeparation does not ſo much afflit me, fince we ſhall preſently 


meet 


bz. 
w 
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meet again, as the diſgrace I ſuffer in permitting a woman to 
ew me, that I have leſs courage than ſhe.” He then called 


* 


to one of his freed men, named Eros, whom he had previouſly 


— = 


engaged to kill him whenever fortune ſhould drive him to 


| this deſperate, extremity. - Eros being commanded to perform 


if he meant to execute his orders; but turning about his face, 
he plunged it into his own boſom, I commend thee, Eros, 
(cried Antony, ſeeing him fall at his feet) inſtead of doing 
that office, which your regard for me would not allow you to 
perform, you have at once the courage and the hamanity to 
ſet me the example. $o ſaying, he drew his ſword, and 
plunging it in his belly, fell back upon A little couch. : 5 : 5 | 
THouUcH the wound was mortal, yet the blood ſtopping, 
he recovered his ſpirits, and earneſtly entreated thoſe who 
were come into the room to put an end to his life; but they 
all fled, being ſeized: with fright and horror. While be con- 
tinued crying out, and writhing his body with pain, one f 
the queen's ſecretaries, named Diomedes, came from her to 
propoſe that Antony ſhould be conveyed to her in the tomb. 
By this he underſtood that ſhe was ſtill alive; and far from 
exprefling any reſentment againſt her for the deſperate ſtep 
to which ſhe had driven him, he only deſired thoſe about him 
to take him in their. arms, and carry him to the place where 
ſhe was. They did ſo; but the queſtion was how to get him 
admitted; for the queen would not allow : the gates, by any 
means, to be opened, leſt ſome of her enemies might enter 
at the ſame time. She, therefore, appeared at the window, _ 
and letting down ſome cords, to which they tied him, the, 
with the aſſiſtance of her two maids, was at laſt able to pull 
him up, though not without making the moſt violent efforts, 
and ſtraining every nerve of her body. As ſoon as ſhe had 
got him up, ſhe took him in her arms, and carried him to her 
bed, where ſhe gently laid him. She then gave vent to her 
forrow, tearing her clothes, beating her breaſt, and kifling 
the wound of which he was dying. She called upon him as 
her lord, her huſband, her emperor, and ſeemed to have for- 
got the greatneſs of her own ſufferings in the affliction ſhe © 
felt for his. Antony entreated her to moderate the violence 
of her grief, and aſked for ſome wine, either becauſe he was 
thirſty, or becauſe he thought it would haſten his end. After 
he had drank, he entreated Cleopatra to endeavour to pre- 
ſerve her life, if ſhe could do it with honour; and mentioned 
Proculeius, a friend of Octavius, as one ſhe might rely on 
with the greateſt ſafety. © With regard to me, (ſubjoined 
be) do not lament my preſent misfortunes, but congratulate 
. | T1 me 


-* 
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eſt and moſt powerful of men, and though I fall to-day, ny 
fate is not inglorious; a Roman myſelf, I am by a Roman 
./ ² —ůwe no er nn wd 
Jus as he had done ſpeaking he expired, and Proculeius 


Ot 
made his appearance by command of Octavius, who had al. that 
ready been informed of Antony's fate. He was ſent to Alex 
all means of getting Cleopatra into his power: Octavius hay. Wl of it 
ing a double motive for wiſhing to.accompliſh this point; one Ml citiz 
to prevent her deſtroy ing the treaſures ſhe had taken with this 

her into the tomb, and the other to preſerve her perſon as an Wl Fulv 
ornament to grace his triumph. Cleopatra, however, was both 


upon her guard, and would not confer with Proculeius except ſelve 
through the gate, which was well ſecured. But it was not of C 
poſſible for them to come to an agreement. Cleopatra de. Wl leavi 
manded the crown of Egypt for her children, and Proculeins WM thei 
- . adviſed her to throw herſelf entirely on the mercy of WM thin! 
VV CCR 
Ix the mean time having ordered Gallus, one of his fellow chat 
ſoldiers, to carry on the conference in his abſence, he pro. in c. 
cured a ladder, and placing it againſt the wall, he entered, per 
with two others, at the window, through which Antony had bone 
been conveyed. As ſoon as he entered, he ran down to the WM whi 
gate, and one of*the women eryng out, that they were taken WM io! 
alive, Cleopatra turned about, and ſeeing what had happened, Wl not 
ſhe drew a poniard, and attempted. to ftab herſelf; but Pro- nih 
culeius running to her, and laying hold of her arms, prevent- WM Yet 
ed her committing ſuch a deſperate action. You are un- tific 
zjuſt (ſaid he) Cleopatra, both to yourſelf and to Octavius. bea 
| You would deprive him of the pleaſure of ſhewing his mercy, ¶ pro 
and make the moſt gentle of all * paſs for an inex- he 
orable tyrant. So ſaying, he forced the poniard out of her ber 
hand, and examined her clothes to be certain that ſhe had no foo 
poiſon about her. Thus leaving every thing ſecure, he went Wl hop 
to inform Octavius of what he had done. Octavius was highly Wh my 
pleaſed at finding Cleopatra in his power. He ſent Epaphro- beg 
ditus to bring her to his palace, and to watch her with the ut- Cle 
moſt care. He was likewiſe ordered to uſe her. in every re- «fi 
ſpe&, with that deference and ſubmiſſion which was due to Bi 
her rank, and to do every thing in his power to render her 


S,, 2 1 rod nf nes 5 per 
Ax ron x being dead, and Cleopatra a priſoner, Octavim I ma 
made his entry into Alexandria. He took care, however, to pre 
mitigate the terror of the inhabitants by converſing familiarly, 
as he went along, with Areus, a phloſopher, who was a native 
of the place. The citizens, nevertheleſs, trembled at mm 


* 
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ch; and when he placed himſelf upon the tribunal, they 
— ted themſelves, with their faces to the ground, before 
him, like criminals: who as aprons to * 1 ſenteſion of their 


execution pronounced. A ant 815 1 ey eo 
OcTavius immediately . Wen to! AG; 


Alexander, who was the founder of their city ; his admiration 
of its beauty; and his friendſhip for ; Argus their fellow 
citizen. Two only of particular note were ph to death upon 
this occafion'; Antyllus, Antony's eldeſt ſon by 
Fulvia; and Cæſario, che ſon of Julius Cæſar b) Cleopatra; 
both of them betr 


their education, Who had orders to e . With vey 
thing ſuitable to their birth. 
As to the queen herſelf, 52 


permitted her to have the honour of buryin ag eee an 
honour ſo much the greater, as it was a mar 


to all theſe it was denied in eompliment to Cleopatra, who was 
rot only allowed to perform the ſolemn ſervice, but. was fur- 
niſhed with every thing neceſſary 
Yet ſtill it is not to be ſuppoſed, but that the many cruel mor- 


nfications ſhe had ſuffered muſt have greatly affected her . 
health. Add to this, that the blows ſhe gave her breaſt, had 


produced an inflammation, which was followed by a fever, and 
ſhe ſeemed firmly reſolved to take this opportunity of ſtarvin 
herſelf to ra She accordingly abſtained from all kind 


food, under pretence of a regimen neceſſary to her diforder 1 
hoping thus ie pat an end, at once, to her life and to her 
But Octavius, being informed of her real motive, 


miſeries. 
5 to chreaten her with 
Cleopatra, overcome by 
&lſted from her fatal purpoſe: ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be 
ed as they pleaſed, and in a little time recoyered. 


regard to her children; and. 


As ſoon as ſhe was recovered; ORavius; came to. viſit Ho 


perſon. She received him lying upon a couch in a careleſs 
manner; and upon his entering 
proſtrate herſelf before; bim. 12 She ch 


5 but a loofe 
robe. Her misfortunes had giv: ſeyericy.to, 1 | 
— dann e e be voice dee ing, her 


[i 


* ; 
4 


44 1 ; 
that three things induced him to pardon them: his reipect for : 


his firſt wife 
rayed by their reſpective tutors, who them 
ſelves ſhortly after + Galfered for their perſidy. As for the reſt 


of Cleopatra's children, he treated them with great gentleneſs, 
leaving them to the care of thoſe who were entruſted with 


e her vine A Fa 2 
that was conſiſtent with the plan he had formed of keeping her 
in captivity, in order to lead her to Rome in triumph. He 


of diſtinction 
which ſeveral kings and princes had earneſtly ſolicited: but 


to render it magnificent. 


the tenderneſs natural to a mother. . 


the _— roſe up to, 
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her natural beauty ſeemed to gleam through the diſtreſſes tha 
ſurrounded her; and the graces of her motion; and che noble 
ſprightlineſs of her looks, ſtill bore teſtimony to the forme; 
power of her charms. Octavius raiſed her with his uſual 
2 wp = e, and deſiring her to be ſeated, placed himſelt 
7 CLEOPATRA had been prepared for this interview, and did 
every thing in her power to gain the good will of the con- 
queror. Sbe trieck apologies, entreaties, and allurements, tg 
touch his heavy) and ſoften his reſentment. She began by at- 
tempting to juſtify her conduct, and threw: the whole blame of 

the war upon Antony, whom, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was under a neceſſity 
of obeying; but Octavius ſhewing her the futility of all theſe 
pretences, ſhe at laſt condeſcended to implore his mercy. 
She talked of Cæſar's humanity to thoſe in diſtreſs ; ſhe read 
ſome of his letters to her, full of tenderneſs, and enlarged 
upon the long intimacy that had ſubſiſted between them, 
« But of what uſe (cried ſhe) are all his benefits to me? 
Why could I not die with him? Yet ſtill he lives; methinks [ 
ſee him ſtill before me; he revives in you.” T 
 OcTavivs was no ſtranger to this kind of : addreſs, and 
conſequently was the leſs likely to be inveigled by it; he ſtil 
continued to anſwer her with a cold indifference, which oblig- 
ed her to give her attempts a very different turn. She now ad- 
dreſſed his avarice; preſenting him with an inventory of her 
treaſure and jewels. © This gave occaſion to à very curious 

feene, which, as a trait of the manners of the age, it may be 

worth the mentioning. Seleucus, one of her ſtewards, having 
alledged, that the inventory was defective, and that ſhe had 
feereted a part of her effects, ſhe fell into a violent paſſion, 
ſtarted from her couch, and catching him by the hair, gave 
him ſeveral blows on the face. Octavius ſmiled at this folly, 
and deſired her to deſiſt. What, Sir, (ſald the): while you 
do me the honour of viſiting me in. this melancholy fituation, 
is it not provoking that one of my ſlaves ſnould dare to inſult 

me in your 


creted a fe trifles, am I to blame, When they are reſerved not 


for myſelf, but for Livia and Octavia, whom I hope to make 
my interceſſors with you n en en 


Tus excuſe; which intimated a deſire of Living, 725 not 


was at liberty to keep whatever ſhe had reſerved, and that in 
every thing elſe tie mould be indulged to the height of her er: 
pectations He then took leave and departed; imagining be had 


reconciled ter to life, and to the indignity of being u 
the rams a ions Fo preparing for kis zen. 


preſence ? © Arid even ſuppoſing” that I have ſe- 
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uh had kept a, correſpondence. with. Dollabella, a on 
Roman of high birth in the camp of Octavius, who, either 
from compaſſion, or perhaps ſtronger motives, intereſted him 

ſelf in the fate of that princeſs. By him ſhe was informed f 
the intentions of Octavius, and that he was determined to ſend _ 
her off in three days, together with her children, to Rome. 

She now, therefore, took. her final reſolution, and determined 
to put a period to her exiſtence; but preyiouſſy entreated leave 
to offer her laſt libations at the tomb of Antony. This requeſt 
being granted, ſhe was carried, with, her two. female attend- 
ants, to the ſtately monument where: he was laid. There 
throwing herſelf upon the caffn, O, my dear Antony, 


| (aid ſhe) a few days ago I ſhould have buried you with hands | 

that were {ill free; but now. offer you N captive, 

a priſoner, and carefully watched,, leſt hy che violence of m 

grief I ſhould: dishgur e this W a body, this body that is 

enſlaved, and which theycarefully guard for the fatal pomp of | 

a triumph over you. Expect no more. offerings or oblations. 

from me; theſe are the laſt you, wall receive from Cleopatra, 

who is now going to be forced away from you. Nothing | 

| could ſeparate us. while, both alive; but we are in danger of IM 
being ſtrangely removed from each;other by death; ſince you, I 

Egyptian, muſt go in queſt of mine to Italy, the only good your 

country has ever procured me, But if the gods of the place 

which you-now; inhabit have any power, (for thoſe. here hayve 

betrayed us) do not abandon your ſpouſe xhile ſhe continues 

do live, nor ſuffer them to triumph over you in my perſon. 

Conceal me here with you; : Mut me up in, your ſep ulchre ; ; 

for amidſt all the misfortunes IL endure, none; has been ſo Pains ., 

ful and afflicting to me as the ſhort ſpacę af time I have lived 


3 
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AzTER theſe moving complaints, the; crawned: the, coffn 


was getting ready, a peaſant brought her à covered baſket. * 
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Q ctavius, and having 
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_ cauſed every body to retire except her two women; ſhe ordered 
them to ſhut the doors of her apartment. Octavius, upon opening 
the letter, found nothing in it but the moſt lamentable entreaties 
Cleopatra defiring, as the greateſt favour, to be buried beſide 
Antony. He eaſily gueſſed the meaning of this requeſt, and 
had thoughts, at firſt, of going to her himſelf ; but he judged 
It more proper to ſend ſome of his attendants to ſee what bal 
paſſed. This was accordingly done: they ran as faſt as po. 
ſible, and found the guards quiet at their poſts, not in the ſeaſ 
ſuſpecting that any thing uncommon had happened : but upon 
entering the chamber, they ſaw Cleopatra lying dead upon 2 
gilded couch, arrayed in her royal robes. Of the two women 
who attended her, one, named Iris, lay dead at her miſtreſs; mac 
feet, and the other, whoſe name was Charmion, already ſtag. W a m 
ring, and hardly able to ſupport herſelf, was putting the 0b 
diadem on Cleopatra's head. Alas, (cried one of the per. 
ſons, who had been ſent by Octavius) was this well done, {Ml ere: 
Charmion? Ves, eee ſhe) it is very well done; fuch cile 


a death becomes a queen deſcended from a race of glorious ? 
anceſtors.” On pronouncing theſe words, ſhe fell down and oft 


As the death of Cleopatra had been ſo very ſudden, Oda. W fide 
vius imagined that their might ſtill remain in her ſome prin- Wl fing 
ciple of life, which might poſſibly be revived. He therefore ak 
tried counter poiſons, and every other method he could think gay 
of, for re-animating the vital ſpark; if any yet exiſted ; but mui 
all his attempts for this purpoſe proved finally ineffectual, and 

he was therefore obliged to fee his triumph deprived of ſo 
great an ornament. | = e EOS - OL. 
Ir is plain, from the whole of this account, that no body 
could certainly know what were the means Cleopatra uſed to 
put an end to her life. Some thought, that under the figs 
which were brought to her by the peaſant, there was concealed an 
aſp, which ſhecauſed to ſting her arm. They fancied they obſerr- 
- upon her arm, after her death, two very ſmall, and almoſt im- 
perceptible punctures, like the bite of a ſerpent ; but as to the 
animal itſelf, they ſaw nothing of it; only they imagined they 
could trace the marks of its body on the ſand oppoſite the 
windows of Cleopatra's apartment. All this, however, is very 
uncertain; but Octavius ſeems to have been firmly of this 
opinion, as appears from the nature of his triumph, in which 
he carried a picture, repreſenting Cleopatra with an aſp ſtick- 
ing to her arm. Horace mentions the circumſtance as an un- 
_ doubted fact; Virgil too has an alluſion to it; and moſt other 
Writers have been of the ſame way of thinking. 
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the two women who had accompanied her to her death... - > 
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Crror Ar RA died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twenty-two years, during the greateſt part of Which 
he partook in Antony's good fortune, and ſaw all the kings 
and princes of the Eaſt ſubmit to her power. In her ended 
the reign of the Lagides in Egypt, which, counting backward 
from her death, had laſted two hundred and ninety- four years. 
She was buried near Antony, according to her deſire, and 
Octavius even finiſhed: the tomb which they had · begun to 


build themſelves. He likewiſe ordered a decent funeral for 

Ax rox v, when he died, was, according to ſome, fifty- 
three years of age, and according to others fifty-ſix. He 
made a more ſhining figure than could well be expected from 
a man whoſe vices greatly ſurpaſſed his abilities. He is ſaid 
to have been naturally humane and generous; but the violence 
of his paſſions, Was ſuch, that it ſometimes. hurried hun into as 
great acts of cruelty as ever were committed by the moſt mer- 
cileis Fan: A era fan Fe i 

The ſtatues, that had been erected to him, in different parts 
of the empire, were all thrown down after his death, by virtue 
of a decree of the ſenate, which paſſed when Cicero's fon pre- 
fided, who was then conſul. This was remarked as: a very 


ſingular circumſtance, and was conſidered by all the world as 


a. kind of conſolation to the manes of Cicero, whoſe ſon 
gave the laſt blow) of infamy and diſgrace to his enemy and 
murderer. For the ſame ſenatus- conſultum ordained, that 
whatever had been decreed in favour of Antony ſhould be 


© aboliſhed, that his birth-day ſhould be numbered among thoſe 
called unfortunate, and that none of the family of Antony 


ſhould ever after bear the name of Marcus. The ſtatues of 
Cleopatra would have ſhared the ſame fate as thoſe of Antony, 
had not her generous friend, Archibius, taken care to pre- 


ſerve them by: paying a ranſom for them to Octavius, to 


the amount of 225, 00 pounds. 
By the ſinal victory over Anton 
came a conquered country, and in a little time a Roman 


province. Octavius making uſe of the right of a conqueror, 


carried out of it with him an immenſe quantity of plunder. 


The palace of its kings had been long filled with prodigious 
treaſures, and theſe Cleopatra had augmented by the moſt, 
cruel extortions, and eſpecially by 5 the temples. 
of every thing valuable they contained. The e all 
theſe ſacrileges fell upon her; but Octavius reaped the fruit 
of them. Ile likewiſe made the Alexandrians, and all the 
Egyptians purchaſe the pardons he granted. In a word, the 
Toney he took out of Egypramonnted wo ks nme 


— 
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him to pay all he owed to his ſoldiers, and "beſides to vive 
thoſe who followed him in this laſt expedition a gratuity of 


about fix pounds ſterling a man. This he did to indemni 
them for the loſs of the plunder of Alexandria, of which he 
had been obliged to deprive them. He repaid all he had bor. 
rowed for ſupporting the war, and magnificently rewarded the 
Roman ſenators and knights who had ſerved him. Inthor, 
| Rome was enriched, and its temples ' adorned with the ſpoil 
of Egypt. Nothing can better diſcover the immenſe quantity 
of money that was brought into Rome upon this occaſion, thay 


the change it made in the rate of intereſt, which was reduced 


from twelve to four per cent. This, indeed, might be partly 
owing to the general tranquillity that thenceforward enſued, 


6 2 3 3 , « a. 1 FI 1 "oe 2 2 ro p 1 
and the firſt fruits of which the people had already begun to 
n ben 280 4; 


taſte. 


' A provinces ſo rich, and ſo very f 


tile in corn, vag 1 


confiderable acquĩſition to the Roman empire. From this time 
forward, Alexandria became the nurſe of Rome, ſupplying 
that capital of the univerſe with proviſions for four months in 
the year. But, as there is no good without ſome evil, even 
this richneſs of the country, and this fertility of the foil, might 
be attended with danger. It might inſpire an ambitious g0. 
vernor with the thoughts of chrowing off his dependence upon 


Rome, and erecting himſelf into an inc 


Alexander had formerly been ſo apprebenſtve of the danger 


ariſing from this quarter, that in fertling che government of 


the country, he had divided the authority among ſeveral per- 
ſons. Octavius took another method to prevent tlie like evil, 
Ddut one at the fame time that anſwered the parpoſe full as well. 
He committed the care of the province, not to an Konourable 


magiſtraté; but to a fimple Roman knight, with the title of 


prefeR'; and this man had under him only three tepions; with 


ſome ſmaller bodies ef troops diſtributed in different parts of 


the country. The firſt whom he inveſted with this Effie wis 
Gallus, a perſon of low condition, "and one who'was-indebtei 
to him for all he poſſeſſed. Octavius carried Mis precautions 
till farther; he would rot allow any Roman ſenator to ſet foot 
in Egypt without having previoaſſy obtained len ve. 


In 


er to put a Check upon the reſtleſd and turbulent til 


poſition of the people, he would not ſuffer them to have either 


# ſenate or pubſic eo in Alexandria, thougk almoſt all the 


other towns of the empire enjoyed this privilege: GEE 


neral he did not eſtabliſh in Egypt that kind of 
which the Romans introduced into their other nt 
a republican ſpirit in it. 
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it was ruled in a ſtyle almoſt entirely monarchical, its ancient 
| kings being now repreſented by the Roman prefects. 
Por while Odtavius was taking theſe ſeemingly ſevere, 
though perhaps indiſpenſably neceſſary meaſures for eſtabliſhing. 
| kimſelf in the poſſeſſion of his new conqueſt, he was extremely 
ed the WF atteative to the happineſs of the people that had become ſub- 
jet to his command. He wanted that Egypt, in return for 
the benefits ſne procured the Roman empire, ſhould receive, 
antiy I if poflble, from her new maſters, [whatever the ſtood in need 
tn of to make her people happy, The laſt kings of Egypt had 
duces been little better than a ſet of monſters, diſtinguiſned for no- 
thing but their cruelty, their rapacity, and their contempt of 
ſued, all laws human and divine. Under their government the 
an w people, in ſpite of the natural fertility and other advantages 
Jof their country, had been extremely unhappy. Under Oc- 
14514 Wl tavius, however, things aſſumed, in a little time, a very dif- 
ferent and a more pleaſing aſpect. Thoſe canals, winch come 
lying from the Nile, and were equally neceſſary for fertilizing the 
1 1 ſeil, and carrying on the internal commerce of the country, 
eben had, through the negligence of the preceding kings, been 
entirely ſpoiled, and Ropped up with mud. QQavias cauſed 
his troops to cleanſe the old canals, and to cut out new ones. 
won Bat his chief attention was directed to the maritime commerce, 
gn. for which Alexandria bad been originally built, of Which, by 
noer its fituation, it ſeemed deſtined to be the center, and of Which 
nt of it certainly would have been ſo, had not the folly of its rulers 
per- prevented ir. But the city being mow put under a different | 
evil, kind of government, ſoon attained to that eminence to which 
yell. it was entitled. It ſoon; betame the general magazine of all 
Able nations, and the chief link of that chain which connected the 
e of Eaſt with the Weſt. In a word, it was raiſed to the rank of 
with the ſecond city in the world, and this diſtinction it continued 
gero enjoy till its ſplendor was eclipſed by the building of Con- 
* faatinoples. 2.4 —⁹ =·ʒã ᷣ hate 6559 00S STR 
td WY WII Octavius was at Alexandria, he viſited the tomb 
ion; of its founder, Alexander the Great. He even touched the 
ot body; and Dio has thought proper to obſervẽ, that the tip of 
th the noſe, on which: he laid his hand, mouldered immediately 
172 into duſt. The marks of veneration he ſhewed to the aihes 
her of that great conqueror, the flowers which he ftrewed/aupon 
the his tomb, and the crown wich which he adorned him, are cir- 
ge. cumſtances more worthy of notice. They wanted likewiſe to 
ent ſhew him the tombs of the Ptolemies'; but he refuſed it, ſay- 
e, s, that he was curious to ſee a king, and not dead bodies. 
i. Ke likewiſe excuſed himſelf from viſiting Apis by an expreſfion 
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| ſtill more ' ſenſible and judicious : I am accuſtomed,” % 
| he, © to honour the gods, and not an ox.” 
VDro his return to Rome Octavius had three triumphs ge. 
creed him ; one for his defeat of the Dalmatians and Pann. 
nians, another for his victory at Actium, and a third for the 
conqueſt of Egypt. Theſe triumphs, though no doubt cele. 
brated with all that pomp and magnificence which became the 
majeſty of the Roman empire, and the character of the perſon | 
they were intended to honour, are not worth a particular de. 
ſcription. But one of them was attended with ſo very tender 
and affecting a circumſtance, as ought not to paſs unnoticed. 
It related to the two eldeſt ſons of Adjatorix. This man, whg 
was deſcended from the tetrarch-'of Gallo-Gracia, had been 
Appointed by Antony prince of the city of Heracleum and 
cf Pontus. Part of that town was then inhabited by a Roman 
colony, and Adjatorix, taking advantage of the troubles that 05 
diſtradted Rome, attacked, in the night time, thoſe who com- 8 
poſed the colony, and under pretence of an order from An. F. 
tony, put them all to the ſword. This was a crime fo very 
atrocious, that Octavius thought it deſerving the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhment. He accordingly led Adjatorix with his wife and 
children in triumph, and then condemned the prince himſelf, 
with his eldeſt ſon, to die. Adjatorix had three ſons, all of 
whom attended him on the day and at the place of execution; 
and when the fatal moment arrived for putting the ſentence in 
force, the ſecond, with a generoſity almoſt unexampled, mw 
ped forward, and faid, that he was the eldeſt, and ought 
therefore to ſuffer the penalty of the law. But the eldeſt, 
whoſe name was Dyteutes, would not ſuffer himſelf to be out- 
done in generoſity. by his brother, and he therefore . inſiſted 
upon the privilege of his birth, which, however, was no other 
than inftant- and a bloody death. The / diſpute between 
them continued for a long time, and was an exact repreſents- | 
fion of that between Pylades and Oreſtes. But at laſt their 
relations repreſenting to Dyteutes, that as he was the eldeſt, 
he was of courſe the moſt capable of maintaining his mother 
and his youngeſt brother, he allowed his ſenſe of juſtice, and 
his fraternal affedtion to be thus overcome, and the ſecord 
brother of conſequence ſuffered in his ſteaddeee. | 


* 
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- Taz celebration of theſe triumphs was followed by a cere- 
mony, which, to a man of a humane and benevolent diſpofi- 
tion, muſt certainly have been more agreeable than any other 
honour that could poſſibly have been done him. This was no 
other than ſhutting the temple of Janus, which was never 
done but in a time of profound peace. Every body knows, 


8 i 


chat, ſince the foundation of Rome, the temple of Janus had 


never 
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; been ſhut but twice; firſt in the reign of Numa, and 
LR: 15 the concluſion of [the firſt. Punic war. It Was 5 


for the third time, and by this it was declared, that 
1 a I war, as Virgil calls them, were effectually barred, 


and 16 all mankind was reſtored to the TIRES. of Ct 
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A HE chief obe chat W the attention of. Odtavius | 
J after his return to Rome} was to determine with him- 
{elf what kind of government he ſhould eflabliſh; whether he 
ſhould replace every thing upon its former footing! and re- 
ſtore the republit; or whether he ſhould retain the ſovereign 
power in his own bande, and thus make himſelf maſter of the 
lives and liberties of his fellow citizens. The better to enable 
him to ſettle this important point, he he took the advice of his 
two principal favourites, and miniſters, Agrippa and Mzcenas. 
Agrippa,.like an honeſt, 'open-bearted ſoldier, boldly adviſed 
dim to embrace the firſt of; theſe meaſures; while Mecenas, 
like an artful, inſinuating courtier, ſtrongly recommended _ 
ſecond; and this, which was moſt * to the ſentuner 
of Oddavius, „was according adopted. 

Ix order, n 5 d the eyes ; of the op 
make them imagine — Ac ſubſtange, though 
they had - only the ay vc; _ a ſtill allowed them to 
me e enen ey: We Kill thi 
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* We begin our lid of emperors with Auguſtoe; beeauſe Julius 
. 1 frequently called TE FinsT: RON EMPEROSS 
as never formally hp Sloan Pk dee on the 
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were yery read! 7 {offered to ufo ho the names, "er whole | 


power was veſte "In the hands of Au guſtus; for chat was the 


appellation the ſenate, among their EVE marks of Aattery, - 


now gave him. No perſon could be choſen into any of theſ 
offices without his expreſs permiſſion ; nor, after he was choſen, 


_ dared he to exerciſe any part of his function, that was in the 
leaſt diſagreeable to the emperor ; the name, which Auguſtus 


thought proper to aſſume, inſtead of that of king, as being 


leſs odious to the peopte; ſmee king among the Romans was 


conſidered as ſignifying the ſame as tyrant, whereas emperor 
imported no more than the commander of an army: and this 


laſt character Auguſtus took care to reſerve entirely to himſelf, | 
He beſtowed upon the ſenate the government of ſome of the 


interior provinces, which could eaſily be managed without 
any ſoldiers, but he kept in his own hands the government of 
the remote and. frontier provinces, Which reg an army to 
regulate and defend them; and thus he contrived to be always 
at the head of the whole military force of the ſtate. _ 

To carry his hypocriſy ftill farther, and to prevent the 
people effectually from ſeeing into his deſigns, he actually of. 
fered to refign the ſupreme power. But he had taken care 
previouſly to ſecure in his intereſt a majority of the ſenate, 
Who rejected his propoſal, and adviſed him to retain the poet 
he had aſſumed, which, they ſaid, no other man was "equally 


well qualified to exerciſe, and which the intereſt of the 7 Pali 


required-ts beexercifed by a fing! e perſon Slug 
In this Taft aſſertion, Air there ſeemed te he too mvcl 
Tuch. Fer the empire was nom become ſo large, and the 
ſo degenerate, that a republican government ax 
e no longer practicable; and — abſolute monarchy 
Ws become neceſffary, perhaps it would have been difficult, f 
ae rn to ſind à better abſolute monarch chan dae 

110 For ckough he had waded, through oceans of bloed, ts 
dhe attainment? of the ſupreme 2 no ſopner had he 
dompletely attained it, than betete at oncè to change 
his nature, and from a cruel, ſa! 
nt, he bee: tly one of che moſt gentle and ko- 


„ "an Ape leer & 
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— of 15 eha34y to a; He ſuffered his 8 
bay even his meaner AulyeRs, to.upbraid him, pablicly;/ and 
remind him-of his duty, Although he was, by the authority 
of his ftarion; capable of condemning or acquitting whomſ- 


ever he cog he yet W ue proper to let the Laus take 
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their proper courſe, and even ſometimes pleaded for thafe he 
defired to protect. Of this the ſollou / ing isa remarkable; in- 
fance. Primus, governor of Macedonia, had, by his ow. 
rope: authority, made war upon the Odrifli, a neighbouring 
people. For this breach of duty he was called to account, 
and atledgeds in his defence, that he had acted by the com- 
mand of Auguſtus. Auguſtus denied the charge; and even 
ap in court to make Bis aſſertion. Upon Which 
the advocate for Primus aſked, with an inſolent air, what had 
brought Auguſtus thither, or WhO had ſent for him. To thas 
| the emperor ſubmiſſively replied, The Demon 
an anſwer which greatly pleaſed the people 

Urox another occaſion, one of his veteran wider en- 
treated his protection in a certain cauſe; but Auguſtus, taking 
little notice of his requeſt, defired him to apply to an advo- 
cate. Ah! (ſaid the ſoldier) it was not boi proxy that 1 
fought for you at the battle of Actium. This reply: pleaſed 
Auguſtus fo much, that he pleaded his cauſe in perſon, and 
gained it for him. He was acceſſible to perſons even of the 
very loweſt rank, and wiſhed they ſhould approach him with- 
out fear. One day a perſon preſented him à petition with ſo 
much awe, that he was diſpleaſed at it. er n 
(cried he) you ſeem as if you were offering ſomething | 
_— and * e rag nk Pn ot wor A; 

Ons day, as he was in code 
ceiving by his look that he was inclined to be ſevere, 22 22 : 
to ſpeak to him; but not being able to come near him for the 
crowd, he threw a Faper to. him, containing theſe words, 
hs Afile, executioner; on which Auguitus immediately at. 
and acquitted the perſons he ſeemedidiſpoſ ö 6s oil 

Bur Len the moſt ſtriking a alte 43 
wis temper, was his behaviour —— Giana Pom- 
pey's gran ndſon. This nobleman had-rfaroied + -Ai con{pirac 
apainfthi dat the Plot was diſcovered: before at N e | 
execution;? eee, time, dehberated with him - 
ſelf what N he ſhould purſue; whether he ſhould baniſh 
or pardon tts conſpifatora 5. 2 laſt his humanity got the 
better of his refentment 3/ he; therefore, ſent for thoſe Wo 
were guiky, - and, rafter /reptima nding them, diſmiſled-theas. 
But he was -reſolved-ro'mortify Cinna by: the; greatneſs of his 
gene:oſity; for udreſſing him in „ %% have twice 
(lays! he) given you ohr life; firſt, as —— 25a 
conſpirator: I now goveyoutheconſulſhip ; let us therefore, 
be friends for the future, and let us only contend in-ſhewing;to- 
the world, which ſhould be mod rere of praiſe, 


ann gratitude or my n 136, ee eee dane, | 
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Non was Auguſtus more remarkable for his modeſty aul 


— than he was for bis ſagacity and political 9 
He took care, ſoon. after his elevatibn to power, to 8 a 


number of laws that were attended with” the beſt and mot 
ſalutary effects. He ordained, that none ſhould: exhibit 3 
ſhow of gladiators without: orders from the ſenate, and they 
no oſtener than twice a year, nor with more than an hundred 
and twenty at a time. This law: was extremely neceſſary at 
fo corrupt a period of the empire, when whole armies of theſe 
unfortunate men were brought at once upon the ſtage, and 


frequently compelled to fight till one half of them were lain. 


Ir had been uſual alſo with the knights, and ſome women 
of the firſt diſtinction, to exhibit themſelves as dancers upon 
the theatre : he ordered, that not only they, but their chil. 


dren and grandchildren, ſhould be reſtrained from ſuch ex. 


erciſes for the future. He ſined many, who had refuſed to 
marry at a certain age, and rewarded ſuch as had many chil. 
_ dren,/ He ordained that virgins ſhould not be married till 
twelve years of age; and permitted any . perſon to kill an 
adulterer taken in the fact. He enacted, Tak the ſenators 
mould be always held in great reverence, adding to their 
| Character what he had taken from their power.. 

Hz made a law, that no man ſhould have the frebdom of 
the city without a ptevious inquiry intohis merit-and charac- 
ter. He appointed new. rules and limits to the manumiſſiqn 


of ſlaves, and was himſelf very ſtrict in the obſervance of 


them: With regard to players, of whom he was very fond, he 
ſeverely examined their morals, not allowing the leaſt licen- 


tiouſneſs in their lives, nor indecency in their actions. Though | 


he encouraged the athletic exerciſes; yet he would not permit 
women to be preſent at them; holding it unbecoming the mo- 
deſty of che ee eee eee een agen uch were 
ed by naked men. revs 2h” 
In order to prevent bribery 1 for offices, he took 
eonkderable-ſams of money from the candidates, by way of 
ledge 4fand if any indirect practices were proved againſt 
them, they were obliged to forfeit all. Slaves had been 
hitherto prohibited from bearing witneſs againſt their maſters; 
Hut he tobk off the reſtraint, and firft ſold the ſlave to another, 


which,” by altering the property, rendered the evidence legal. 


Pheſe, and many other ſalutary laws; wert enacted by Augul- 
tut, and the 'obſervance of thend: enforced with the greateſ 
re and attention- Er noe 
nate, Hing from ut; or, what pleaſed him better, 
pere PIES ares ee all er agg as Were 
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| — he reduced the number of ſenators from a thouſand, te bs 
which, during the civil wars, it had ſwelled, to for hundrec 
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the number of which, during the moſt virtuous times of thy 
republic, it had generally conſiſted, This was the moſt un- 
popular, and perhaps the moſt dangerous meaſure he at- 
tempted during his whole reign; and yet ſuch was his pru- 

dence or good. fortune, that he was able. to get through with 

it, not only without exciting any diſturbance, but even with- 
out meeting with much. oppoſition, „„ 


„„ os. $6.02 
his public capacity, he was 


Happ x, however, as he was in 


far from being equally ſo in his private and domeſtic concerns, 


His daughter, Julia, whom he had by his firſt wife Scribonia, - 
and whom he married, firſt to his general Agrippa, and af- 
terwards to his ſtep-ſon and ſucceſſor, Tiberius, turned out to 
be a moſt profligate and. abandoned woman, proſtitutiug her- 
ſelf, in the moſt ſhameleſs manner, to a variety of -perſons, 
and even making. her. father's palace the ſcene of her de- 
baucheries. At this the emperor was ſo highly enraged, that 
he threatened, at firft, to put her to death; but, after ſome 
conſideration, he contented himſelf with baniſhing her to the 


land of Pandataria, where he kept her ever after cloſely con. - 


fined. Notwithſtanding her vicious life, ſhe had two ſons by 
Agrippa, named Caius and Lucius; but they both died when 
very young. J//%/%/%/ 


Fus emperor's ſeverity towards his daughter on account 


of her gallantries is the more remarkable, though perhaps not 
the leſs juſtifiable, that he himſelf was ſuppoſed to be not very 


delicate in matters of this kind. He is faid to have debauched 


the wife of his prime miniſter and favourite Mzcenas ; and 


every body knows, that his ſecond and beſt- beloved wife, 


Livia, was, at the time he married her, the ſpouſe of another 
man, Tiberius Nero, who, it is true, gave her up volun- 

tarily to the emperor, even after ſhe was fix months gone 

with child, and that child, when born, who was named * 
ſus, was generally ſuppoſed to be his own. fon. © 
_ Having now attained to A Jour old age, and having no 
direct deſcendant of his own body, he began ſeriouſly to thin 

of a ſucceſſor, and by the advice of Livia, he caſt his eyes 
upon Tiberius, her oldeſt ſon by her firſt huſband. Haying 
thus fixed his choice, he defired the ſenate no longer to falute 
him at the palace according to cuſtom, nor to take it amils, 
if, for the future, he could not converſe with them as for- 
merly, From that time Tiberius was joined with him in the 
greernment of the provinces, and inveſted with almoſt the 
lame degree of power. Auguſtus, however, could not en- 
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| Oy rendered neceſſary to his s happineſß; he il 
intinüed a "watchful guardian of its intereſts, and theyel 


Vimfelf, to the'Haſt, a lover of his people 
"Fi 1 51 NG it now, therefore, very inconvenient for "I 


come to the ſenate, on account of his ag „ he defired to have © 


tent dite nelle affigned him f ra year; and it was 
decreed, that whatever meaſures they and the conſuls ſhould 
reſolve 5 , ſtroald hive the full force of z law. He ſeemel 
to be apprehenſive of his approachi ena; for he made his 
will, 925 delivered it to the veſtal virgins: Ife then ſolem- 
nized the cenfus, or numbering of the people, whom ke found 
to be four millions one hundred and da eren thouſand; 
which ſhews Rome to be equal to four of oy  Krexeelt cities of 
modern times. e el 
Son after this, Fring erdinaeff Werzus; in his 
march into Myra, as far as | Periionns annie he was chen ſeized 
with a Weakneſs of the bowels and ſtomach. Returning, 
therefore; from thence, he came to Nola, near Capus, and there 
finding 1 himſelf dangerouſly ill, he ſent for Tiberius, with the 
reſt of his moſt intimate friends and acquaintance. He'did 
not continue long to indulge vain hopes of recovery, but con- 
vinced that his end was at hand, patiently waited its arrival, 
A few honfs before his death, he ordered a locking-glaſs to 
be brought, his hair to be dreſſed with more than uſtal care, 
and ſomething to be done to conceal the extreme hoflownod 
'of his cheeks. He then ſpoke to his friends, whom he faw 
pong. "his bed, and afked them, wherher they thought 
he had propetly played his part in life; to which being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, he cried out with his laſt breath, 
Then give me your applauſe;” and thus, in the ſeventy-fixth 
year of his 15 , after reigning fotry-one, he expired in the am 
of Sb ding Tor 1 ert their marriage and farewell. 
Ent e of Auguſtas may be eaſily deduced from 
hk $*account of his life” and Teigh, ſhort ang uncircumſtantial 
as it certainly is. Prudence, bordering upon Cunning, fees 
to have been his chief charaQefiſtic. By this he contrived to 
Keep the people in a conftant belief, chat he wanted to refigh 
the ſupreme power though nothing g. in reafity, Was farther 
From | his Wiſhes. He had the, | however, e every St po 
of his k reign, to make 4 Met f offering Tuch a re figration 
but Ke alway 8 "took cite to have a ebe ere mane of Friends 
5 1 0 to ;gratify Bis real views, and — Oppoſe his Fpre- 
235 nefinations.. | * * , 2 : | xt 2 
1 be oed, idee, for lis Ponce, char Ff an 45. 
oyernment "Was" become r 8 es to the Ri nans, "nd 
— ſeem?d to be better W dating it than 
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exiſted 3 but the bulk of his ſucceſſors were ſuch a fer 
of i Ace pot du ee Hoya Wera, ber 


of "monſters. as 
even the charactef of humanity itſelf. Hence it was fre- 


| Few faid of bim, "That it had been happy for r mankind 


he had never been born, gr had never de 
"Aug gt its W upön the "NP peaceable 


Med b 1 many 'of thoſe Mmilftary events 
ale of the hiſtory. of wot 

1255 there” were ſome, perry war 
the empire; but they Wete in ge | 


A3 the 1 reign: 5 
one, it was pot c diftingu 
that Lonſti irate, the m 
other monärchs.“ Nos 


neral of too "uni! rtant a nature deſerve being here par- 
ticularly mae The moſt Fenk one was chat car- 
ned on by gintilius Varus, This general, invading the ter- 


"orga, of the e Was induced to follow the ons 


"their foreſts: an "marſhes, wh his Sane f in { ara 
bois; ; there he was bag: by 1 
f with his e mp 
ole 


NE, 5 e ne 4 n reflion upon Ti 
IF larly Upon that of Ab deal . 
1585 a tone of an 

ions 1 And ale hiſtorians 
aier cee the former lerer 


6 8 4 Faliu is Car is 20 mon ly e ener ce an Kol 
emperor, ye 118 el 8 XD cannot be faid to have been 
eſtabliſhed, ill the time of Au guſtus, nor Was it even firmly 
fixed till ad the middle f bis rei That the Romans 
were remarkable for ff M1 mplicity | of. dreſs in the time of Au- 
pultas is Tuſhcjenfly eyident from. this circumltthce.; that he 
ft 5 Wore e othes bu Wages Were. ſpun by: his Wilke. is 
er, 18 N ters 8 
- 15 e bor fimpheny Fat dress may ve Yer 5 
l with bazbarry 'of Manners z and that che 19 0 
df the Romans ere 5 en ery arbarous, . Will be denied 
no one who conhiders, that a As they, were all of them e 
of a power of life and death 5 el 2 5 5 
cifec 1 that 5 855 with 7 X q 
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W wretch, . Wo, ou le to e Dae 
and deteſted by: every humane 5 was numbered a 
the friends of Auguſtus, who certainly could derive no great ho. 
nour from ſuch a connection. One day that the emperor dined 
with him, a flaye happening to break a cryſtal vale, was in- 
mediately condemned to be thrown. to. the lam preys. The 


r fellow, ſtruck with terror at ſuch 4 dread ful ſentence, 
fell at the feet of Auguſtus, . 52 humbly implored, If not his 
life, at leaſt a leſs cruel and 1295 450 death. Thee emperor, 
accordingly, ſolicited his pafdon, | meeting with. a refuſal 
from Vedins, he ordered all - the vaſes that were upon the 
beaufet to be ſet before him, and he broke every, one of them 
with his own hand. 80 ſeaſonable a leſſon had. the deſired 
SO it humbled the pride, and perhaps reformed the tem. 

er of Vedins, and i it Certainly f faved the Bis of the a 
e body 1 Nt that "the. age of "Auguſtus, or the ce] 
Woh age, as it is commonly called, is only another name by 
for an age of ſcience and polite literature. It is a miſtake, rat 
ih to imagine, that this was owing, either to the ex- pr 
e or encouragement. of the emperor. taſte f for letters wi 
$2 been introduced into Rome long before the' time of Au. Ni 
guſtus, and in many inftances had been carried to the higheſt 29 
rfection. Lucretius, Terence, Cicero, 'Salluft, and Cæſar 
flouriſhed” before him, and bad All, in in their different Walks, 
ſet ſuch example of excellence, as was: rarely afterwards 
equalled, and certainly never exceeded. True it is, that the 
8 greateſt Roman poets, Horace and Virgil, lived in the 
gn, of Auguſtus, and were, both of them, honoured with 
hart: friendſhip, and loaded with his favours; and but for him, 
it is probable, they would never have attained to that hig 
N reputation they. afterwards did. Certain it is that he granted 
them a ardon, which they both od in need of, as, during 
the, civil wars, they had been engaged in the oppoſite party 
, by rendering their circumſtances eaſy, he put it in their 
pou to proſecute their ſtudies; and to compoſe thoſe admi- 
ble works that have Ol ad their names with ſo much 
honour to poſteri 1 Lit alſo were tio grea 
- ornaments. of the Auguſtan age: the latter, in partie ular, was 
bz Fad, to be a5 great in genius as the Romans were in ame, 
, Tur moſt mera! event of this rei gn, indeed the molt re- 
_ markable that ever diſtinguiſhed any p rte, was the birth o 
our Saviour, Who | caine Ito the world to teach new Laws, and ani 
enforce the practice of 9 motal virtue, He was 1 
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Judea, in the ſeven hundred and -fifty-ſecond\year of Rome, 
the twenty-fifth of the reign of Auguſtus, and in the four | 
touſand and third year of the world; according to the come 
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835 f ; [ANN. RoM- 762. A. D. 14.] 1 A GES r 
A LTHOUGH Auguſtus had appointed Tiberius ſucceſ- 
A for, it was not becauſe he thought him the moſt proper 
perſon, but becauſe all his own poſterity being extinct, ex- 
cept Agrippa Poſthumus, the ſon of the general of that name 
by his daughter Julia,” and he being of a moſt profligate cha- 
rater, he had hardly any other choice left. Beſides, he was 
prevailed upon to do ſo by the conſtant importunities of his 
wife Livia, whoſe eldeſt ſon Tiberius was by hey firſt hulband 
Nero. Tiberius, indeed, who was in the fifty-fixth year of his 
age at the time of his acceſſion, was'a'man of parts, and an 
excellent general; but then he was of a dark, gloomy, and 
cruel diſpoſition, committing the moſt unheard- of barbarities 
with the greateſt coolneſs and deliberation. This turn of 
mind, however, he had taken care to conceal, during the life- 
time of Auguſtus; but being nom freed from the reſtraint put 
upon him by the preſence of that prince, and finding | him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of abſolute and uncontrouled power, he gave 
full ſcope to the natural depravity of his temper. The firſt 
perſon that fell a victim to his jealouſy was Agrippa Poſthu- 
mus, whom we have juſt now mentioned. This youth had 
imitated the licentiouſneſs of his mother, rather than the pru- 
dence of his father, and had therefore been baniſhed by Au- 
uſtus into the iſland of Planaſium. He was now put to death 
, who was anxious for the 
ſafety of the ſucceſſion; He carried his diſſimulation fill far- 
her. When the centurion, who had executed his commands, 
came with the account, Tiberius pretended that he had given 
no ſuch command, and that he ſhould anſwer for his conduct 
before the ſenate; The affair, however, was ſoon huſhed up, 


and no enquiry made after the murderer. bs 
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— he would prove a very different monarch from what be 
afterwards became. He rejected the titles of lord and maſter, 


by which the ſenate propoſed to addreſs him in quality of en. 


peror: „Jam maſter,” ſaid he, of my flaves; I am ge- 
neral of my ſoldiers; and chief of the people.” He pro- 
hibited their erecting ſtatues to him but upon certain occa- 
ſions, and abſolutely forbade their worſhipping him as a deity; 
an impious honour, that had been offered: both to Cæſar and 
Auguſtus. Even thoſe praiſes, which he might juſtly have 
1eceived, ſeemed irkſome to him; and he appeared to defire 
no other reward for his public labours, but the conſciouſneſs 
oi having deſerved them. 

- Wwzx the ſenate offered to take an oath to obey all the 
laws he had hitherto made, or ſhovid make for the future, 


he reprimanded their ſervility, obſerving, that all ſublunary 


things were ſubject to change, and that the higher he waz 
raiſed, he ſhould only be expoſed to the greater danger. 
From an affectation of modeſty, but really from a fear of 
feeing bis own eclipſed, he oppoſed the exceflive 
honours that were intended to be beſtowed upon his mother 


Livia, to whoſe credit, however, during the late teiga, he | 


had been chiefly indebted for his firft riſe. 
H affamed allo the appearance of great 
moderation upon all occaſions; and thoug 
ſome things paſied rondiary to his will, yet he ſeemed not 
in the leaſt offended. // heard that ome perſons had 
- ſpakentitbodk of him ind: his ent, he ſhewed no 
reſentment, | but mildly replied, chat in à free city, the 
| of men ought alſo to be free. When ſome governors 
had ſhewen him a method. of increaſing his revenues, he with 


e 


iadiguation anſwered, that à good ſhepherd ought to ſhear 


bis ſheep, but never to flay them. He made many ſumptuary 
laws againſt taverns,” amd places of public reſort : he pu- 
riſked wives WhO had violated their matrimonial vows, and 
| 6ven-pridubned: kifimg by. way of ſalutation. He careful 
:d robberies and ſeditions. and cauſed j 
He'v and regularly adminiſtered in all the tons of Italy. 
2 the moſt reſpectful manner to the ſenate, and 
_— did nothing without their advice and appro- 

b on their part, were contimoally loading him 
ant ꝓraiſes; ſo that no prince was ever 
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ver, of Tiberius's reigo, except in | 
this ſingle inſtance, Was marked with ſuch traits of prudence, | 
oſity, and even mercy, as gave the people reaſon to 


h, in the ſenate, 


ice to be 
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p „that ſuch adulation induced bim bene boten 
ence, Bi chrow afide-the:maſk of diflimutarion.:s » 
MN to His behaviour to Germanicus was the firſt 3 Thaw un- 
at he reiled his real character, and ſet it in its true and genuine 
alter, I light. In a little time after his acceſfion to che throne; he 
em. received intelligence; chat the legions in Pannonia, hearing 
of of che death of Auguſtus, and deſirous of - novelty, had re- 
pro. rolted; but cheſe were ſoon reduced to obedien ce mow In 
cea· leader, "Parcennius, an.. is JE” 
ety; A coMMoOTION in Germany e with dk 
and portant conſequences. The legions in that part of the em- 
have were conducted by Germanicus, the ſon of Druſus, late 
baue ther of Tiberius, | à youth of moſt admirable qualities, 
ſnes WF and who had been, at the late em peror's requeſt, adopted, 
in es to ſucceed to the empire. The legions, under his 
the I command, had taken che opportunity of his abſence to re- 
ure, volt, and now-boldiy began to affirm, that the Whole Roman 
wy empire was at their diſpoſal, and that its principal grandeur 
W was owing to the fucceſs of their arms. They therefore re- 
ger. BW ſolved, upon the return of Germanicus, to elect him em- 
of BY peror, and as he was the- darling of the ſoldiers, he might 
five WY ecafily, had he thought proper, habe made their election valid's 
but his ſenſe of duty prevailing over his love of power, he Te- 
jefted their offer wich the utmoſt indignation, and did 
thing he could 40 oppoſe the ſedition. This at laft he 4 
ſetted, though mor without extreme dunger to his own perſon, 
| by cutting-off many of the-prineipal revolters, and then lead- 
ing the troops againſt the Germans, whe were n as 
the commoh eh, mies of the empire. l 
Tigra tus Gas as much pleaſed: tb the loyalt) ef Gel 
manicas, as he was bexetl at his popularity; his ſuceeſs alſo; 
immediately baſtor againſt xhe Sera adef esel him ſtill 
farther to the emperor s ehFũv He Gefeared "the enemy in 
ſeveral engagements; and ſybtyved many populous and war- 
like nations j hat none of his victories Was mere honourable 
than that which recoveredithe ſtandards that had LOTIONS 
from the wafortorate Varus, and erefted Irophics 
own troops upon that. very ſpoty:lbn' which ths Iafols of: the 
| — had been ldd. Ußen obe of theſe monuments He 
placed a modeſt infeription; wenrioning only! 'the people that 
2 — — the army that! ce ee them; der 
enttrely his 6wn name, either · willing” to av ey. 
ug chat poſterity would fupply the defect: 
07 ot theſs vicories; 'howeyer, at the fame time that t 
mcreaſed the fame, - tended" rather to endangef the" 5 
we ge gert, . dal art hor! WAP jeaſdfy of the 
noi? | emperor, ; 
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emperor. This very ſoon began to appear by Tiberius“ 
making uſe of every pretence to draw Germanicus from the 
legions in Germany; and an invaſion of the Parthians, which 
happened about this time, furniſhed him with a very fair and 
a. plauſible, opportunity. . That i fierce; and unconquerable 
people having ſlain two of their kings, and refuſed to accept 
another, who had been an hoſtage at Rome, and was: ſup. 
poſed to be lawfal heir, broke the peace which had been 
made in the reign of Auguſtus, and inv Armenia, a 
kingdom tributary to the Rmanss̃ nfs 2 
Tissxlus, inſtead of being forry, ſeemed rather to be 
Pleaſed at (his invaſion, as it gave him a pretence for recalling 
Sermanicus, and thereby removing him from the command 
of thoſe legions, which were too ſtrongly attached to his 
intereſt. He began by procuring him a triumph for his vie- 
tory in Germany, and then writing to him to return, in or. 
der to enjoy the honours che ſenate: had decreed him; adding, 
that he had reaped glory enough in a country where he had 
been ſent nine times, and had every time been victorious; 
concluding that he had thereby more than merited a triumph, 
and that the moſt ſignal puniſhment that could be inflicted on 
the Germans was to allow them to deſtroy each other by theit 
inteſtine diviſions. Germanicus accordingly zeturned to 
Rome, where, after enjoying a ſplendid triumph, which he 
richly deſerved, he ſet out for Aſia; and, by his admirable 
conduct, he ſoon ſuppreſſed all the diſturbances that had 
broke out in that country. But here he met with a new ene - 
my, whom he little expected. .. 
TIB ERIus was not ſatisſied with baniſhing him from Rome, 
(for the expedition to Aſia was little better than a real ba- 
niſhment) unleſs he alſo took ſecret meaſures for effecting his 
to be governor of Syria. This was a man of a furious and 
headſtrong temper, and, in every reſpect, qualified to exe- 
cute the fatal purpoſes for which he was deſigned. His in- 
ſtructions were to oppoſe Germanicus upon every occaſion; 
to render him as odious as poſſible; and even to procure his 
death, if an opportunity ſhould: offer. Germanicus, who, 
though a brave ſoldier, was naturally of a mild and gentle 
diſpoſition, choſe rather to elude the malice of his enemies 
than openly to oppoſe it. He therefore took a journey into 
Egypt under pretence of viewing the curioſities of that caun- 
try, but in reality to avoid the machinations of Piſo, and 
thoſe of his wife Plancina. Upon his return, however, to 
Antioch, he was ſeized with a dangerous, and, ast ſoon ap- 
peared to be, a mortal diſtemper; and, from, a frong fee 
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cion that he had been poiſoned, he addreſſed his friends, who 
tood around his bed; in theſe terms: Had my death been 
natural, I might have reaſon to complain of being thus ſnatch- 
ed away from my parents, my wife, my children, and my 
country, at ſo early an age; but now my complaints are aggra- 
rated in falling the victim of Piſo and Plancina's treachery. 
Let the emperor, I conjure you, know the manner of my 
death, and the tortures I ſuffer. Thoſe who loved me, when 
living, thoſe even who envied my fortune, will feel ſome re- 
gret, when they hear of a ſoldier, who had fo often eſcaped 
the rage of the enemy, falling a ſacrifice to the treachery of a 
woman. Plead then my cauſe before the people; you will be 
heard with pity ; and if my murderers ſhould pretend to have 
ated by command, they will either receive no credit or no 
pardon.” So ſaying, he ſtretched forth his hand, which his 


weeping friends tenderly prefling, moſt ſolemnly ſwore, that 


they would loſe their lives, rather than their revenge. The 
dying prince then turning to his wife, conjured her by the re- 
gard ſhe had for his memory, and by all the ties of nuptial 
love, to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the times, and to diſarm, if 
poſſible, the reſentment of her more powerful enemies, by 
ſeeming to oppoſe it. Thus much he ſaid openly: ſomething 
more was uttered in private; intimating, as was ſuppoſed, his 
_ from the emperor's cruelty; and ſhortly after he ex- 
pir . + dy . e e | Gabe N „FFF. 5 
Norurxc could exceed the grief of the whole empire upon 
hearing of the death of Germanicus. The people of Antioch 
broke out into the moſt frantic expreſſions of ſorro-w-. They 
flung ſtones at the temples of their gods, and overturned their 
altars; ſome threw their domeſtic deities into the ſtreets, and 
others expoſed the children that were born upon ſo black and in- 


| auſpicious a day. At Rome the people kept their grief within 
| ſomewhat more decent bounds; but it was not, on that account, 


the leſs fincere or the leſs general. A vacation immediately 
took place in all the public and private offices, and that too 
without waiting for any orders from the ſenate; the uſual 
places of reſort were deſerted; the houſes and ſhops were 
ſhut up; the ftreets were filled with lamentations; and the 
whole city, from one extremity to the other, put on a face 
of the deepeſt mourning. In A little time after,” the general 
aflition was greatly increaſed: by the arrival of Agrippina, 
the widow of Germanicus, a woman in high eſteem * her 

virtue, who appeared bearing the aſhes of her huſband, and 
attended by two of her children. As ſhe approached the city, 
ſhe was met by the ſenate, and the whole body of the people 

of Rome, with a ſtrange mixture of acclamation and _— 


0 
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The veteran ſoldiers, many of whom had ſerved under Ger. | 


manicus, expreſſed their ſorrow in the ſtrongeſt terms. The 
whole multitude, while the aſhes. were depoſiting in the 
tomb of Auguſtus, at ſirſt regarded the ceremony with file 


concern; but ſhortly after, as if by common concert, broke ct 
into loud lamentations, crying, that all hopes of liberty were 


no extinct, and that the commonwealth was undone. 
TIER IUs, ſenſible that he was ſtrongly ſuſpected of ha. 
ing been privy to the death of Germagicus, endeavoured t 
wipe off that ſtain from his character, by conſenting to the 
trial of Piſo, who no ſooner returned to Rome, than he was 
© accuſed before the ſenate, not only of having com paſſed the 
death. of the prince, but likewiſe of his having treated good 
men with unexampled ſeverity, and even of his having made 
attempts to corrupt the legions. + Piſo, either conſcious of 
his guilt, or overwhelmed with deſpair at. ſeeing. himſelf de- 
ſerted by the emperor, made but à poor defence againſt any 
part of the charge. However, the poiſoning of Germanicus 
could not be made out in ſuch a manner as to ſatisfy his 


judges. His trial, therefore, was drawn, out to a greater 


length than was expected; but, in he mean time, he cut it 
ſhort by putting an end to his life in his own houſe. His 
wife, Plancina, who was univerſally believed to be the mot 
guilty of the two, eſcaped puniſhment by the intereſt of Livia; 
but ſhe was afterwards put to death on another account, and 
thus, at laſt, ſhe met with fen. bieh. in all probabily, 
* 8 well merited. 

"Tre death of — was: not 4 0 los to the Roman 
We it deprived them of their ableſt and moſt ſucceſsful 


general, but as it likewiſe took off that reſtraint, which the 


dread: of his popularity had hitherto obliged the emperor to 
put upon his paſſions; ſor that ſalutary check was no ſooner 
een than he ſeemed all at once to alter his nature, and 
from being, upon the whole, Atolerably- juſt and eqnitable 
3 he became, on a ſudden, one of the moſt cruel and 
-thirſty tyrants that ever exiſted,;. +0454 s 157 

Tus law of offended; majeſty was now reviveds and the firk 

on that fell a victim to it was Cremptips, Cordus, who, in 
his annals of the Roman empire, had-extolled- the character 


of Brutus, end called Caſſius the laſt of the Romans. Bu | 


this was not his greateſt crime; he had heen ſo imprudent as 
to drop ſome ex preſſions reſlacting on the conduct of Sejanus, 
che emperor 's chief favonxite; and it was 1 e, impoſſibi 


he ſbonld eſcape with impnnity. An accoſation-was brought 


him ; and be plaioly-faw, that his death was ze ſolved. 
caurage, ae £16 not deſart Binn and he e 


laid hold of to effect my. ruin. 
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kimſelf in the ele with equal ſpirit and eloquence. My 
actions (ſaid he) are blameleſs; and therefore my words are 

All hiſtorians have mentionect 
the names of Brutus and Caſſius with honour. Several fatiri- 
cal pieces againſt Julius and Auguſtus. Cæſar are ſtill extant. 


Theſe great men bore ſuch attacks with patience; and in ſo 
doing, Iwill venture to ſay, they ſhewed as much prudence 


as moderation; for libels pen Gs into-oblivion when they i 
nce when 2 


are deſpiſed, but are always ſure to riſe into 1 
their authors are puniſhed, It has, at all times, been lawful 
to ſpeak well of the dead, who are no longer the objects of 


| how or of favour. Poſterity will do juſtice to every man, 


and, if I am condemned, will not only ne, an aud 
Caſſius, but perhaps even me. 

He then went home, fully reſolved to 3 hes i e 
of his enemies by a voluntary death. This was the only way 
to diſappoint the avarice of the informers, who could not ſeize 


upon the property of the accuſed till after condemnation; and 


in ſpite of all their attempts to prevent him, he found means f 
to put his deſign in execution. His books were ordered, 
the ſenate, to be burnt; but they were ſoon after publiſhed | 


s Wh afreſh, and bought up with the greateſt avidity. Tacitus, in 


the imperial throne; 


ſpeaking of Cremutius, ſays, that ſeverities exerciſed agaĩnſt 
men of genius, only help to increaſe their fame, and that 
thoſe who have been ſo fooliſh. as to treat them with rigour, 
have only thereby diſgraced themſelves, and rep Cy 5 
heightened the reputation of the authors. 7 
Ir was about this time that Tiberius wok into hin cond." 
dence Sejanus, a Roman knight, who found out the method 
of paining his favour by the moſt refined ſpecies of flattery, and 
by a __ of hypocriſy ſuperior to that of the emperor him-! 
ſelf. ving mounted, by hĩs i es, almoſt to the very 
pinnacle of power, he began to form ſchemes for rifing, if he 
could, ſtill one lep higher, and actually ae himſeif — bo 
In the proſecution of this project, 
thought he might derive a conſiderable aid from an office, iro 
which he had lately been inveſted, namely, the command of the 
prætorian guards; a poſt; which had hitherto” been looked 
upon but as of very little importance, but which he nor 
hoped he : ſhould be able to make ſubſervient to the accom-! 
pliſhment: of this ambitious views. He was: ſenfible; however; 
that cutting off the or alone would rather retard than 
Promote his deſigns, while his ſon Druſus, and the children 
of Germanicus, were yet remaining. He began, therefore, 
by corrupting: Livia, the wife of Drufas; whom, after having 
en N een her: 
FEET - - | t 
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bhuſband. This was effected (it is ſaid) by means of * | 


poiſon;:which gave his death the appearance of a caſual gif: 


temper. Tiberius, in the mean time, either naturally phleg. 


matic, or deſtitute, in ſome meaſure, of paternal affection, 
bore the death of his ſon with great indifference. ' He wa 
even heard to jeſt upon the occaſion ; for when the ambaſh. 
dors of Troy came ſomewhat late with their compliments of 
condolence, he anſwered their unſeaſonable addreſs by con- 


doling with them alſo upon the death of their countryman 


Hector. i £44 


Sean vs, having ſucceeded in this, was reſolved to make his 1 


next attempt upon the children of Germanicus, who were 


the undoubted heirs to the crown But in order to have the 


emperor more entirely at his devotion, and remove from about 
him every perſon, that could in the leaſt thwart his deſigns, 
he perſuaded him to leave Rome, and retire to the 1fland of 
Caprea, where he was ſure that no kind of intelligence could 
poſſibly reach him but by his means. Having taken this ne- 
ceſſary precaution, he continued every day to widen the 

breach between Tiberius and his grand nephew, and at laſt 
he rendered it fo irreparable, that the two eldeſt princes, 
Nero and Druſus, were declared enemies to the ftate, and 

afterwards ſtarved to death in priſon, while their mother, 
Agrippina, was driven into baniſhment. In this manner Seja- 
nus proceeded, removing all who ſtood between him and the 
empire, and continually increaſing in confidence with Tibe- 
rius, and power with the ſenate. The number of his ſtatues 
exceeded even thoſe of the emperor; people ſwore by bis 
fortune, in the ſame manner they would have done, had he 
been actually upon the throne, and he was even more dreaded 
than he that was in poſſeſſion of the empire. But the rapidity 
of rife | ſeemed only preparatory to the greatneſs of the fall. 
All we know of his firſt diſgrace is, that Satirius Secundus 


was the man who had the boldneſs to accuſe him, though this 


he is ſaid to have done on the ſtrength of intelligence re- 
ceived from Antonia, the mother of Germanicus, who her- 
ſelf nine in the actuſ still.. HD 
Wuar were the particulars of his guilt, it is difficult, if 
not impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to learn. Certain t 
is, that he had ſormed a deſign for uſurping the throne, and 

making an attempt upon the life of the emperor; but his 


don was juſfly ſubſtituted to that againſt which he aimed W 


How to proceed againſt him, however, was the difficulty. 
He was, at that time, captain of the Prætorian guards, who 


were ſtrongly attached to bis intereſt: he had likewiſe an in- 
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CE fances, with many others, might have enabled him, had he 
been ſo inclined, to raiſe ſome very dangerous diſturbancte. 
Tiszxrus conducted the whole affair with his uſual cau- 

tion, or, to ſpeak” more properly, with his uſual hypocriſy, 
lle granted Sejanus nem honours,” at the very time he had © 
reſolved to deſtroy him; and the better to carry on the de- 
ception, he even choſe him for his colleague in the conſulſhip ? 
for it is to be obſerved, that as the office of conſul ſtill ſub⸗ . 
ited (in name at leaſt) the emperors frequently took it to. 
themſelves. _ Tiberius's letter to the ſenate began only [with 
light complaints againſt his friend, but ended with an order. 
for putting him in priſon. He entreated the ſenators to pro- | : 


tect an old man, as he was, abandoned by all the world;-and 


in the mean time propoſed ſteps for his flight, and ordered 
ſoldiers for his ſecurity. The ſenate, the majority of Which 
had long been jealous of the favourites power, and dreaded * 
his cruelty, immediately toolæ this opportunity of going be- 
yond their orders. Inſtead of ſentencing. him to execution, 
they condemned him to death. A ſtrong revolution was nom 


to be ſeen in the city. Of all thoſe, who but a moment be 


fore had been making the favourite a tender of their lives and 
fortunes, not one was now. to be found that wWeuld even _ 
ſeem to know him: he was deſerted by all; and thoſe wWũo 
had formerly received from him the greateſt benefits, dreading 
the conſequence of ſuch a connection, When it came to the 
ears of the emperor, ſeemed now to be converted into his in- 
veterate oss... tn; ot 
As he was cond to execution, the people loaded him 
with inſults and outrages. If ho attempted to hide his face, 
it was inſtantly uncovered, that he might ſuffer the bitterneſs - 
Jof ſhame, as well as the ſeverity of puniſhment. - He was pur- 
ſued all the way with ſarcaſtie reproaches ; his ſtatues were 
inſtantly thrown down, and he himſelf ſoon after ſtrangled by + 
the executioner. Nor did the rage of his enemies terminate 
with his death; his body was ig hominiouſly dragged about 
the ſtreets, and afterwards thrown into the Tiber. Such was 
the end of Sejanus; a memorable inſtance of the fickleneſs of +» 
fortune, of the inſtability of every favourite's power, and the 
recariouſneſs of every tyrant's friendſhip... _ „335 
| Op1ovs, however, as Sejanus, no doubt, was, and well as 
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he might merit the fate he met with, there was one = 


cunſtance attending his death, that muſt excite our horror, 

Blat muſt inflame our indignation even againſt his proſec utors;. 
and ſhews what barbarians the Romans were, at a time when 

ey had become lords of * nirerſe, and had probably art * 
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rivedd at as great à degree of civilization as they ever attain. 


ed. The whole family of Sejanus had been condemned to die 
with him. His eldeſt ſon ſuffered ſoon after his father. But 
the youth of his ſecond ſon, and fill more of his daughter 
ſoems to have occaſioned ſome doubt whether they could pro. 
perly be 2 to death for à crime, of which, on account of 
their tender years, they could not poflibly be guilty, Some 


o the judges were at firſt inclined to mercy ; but tae fear of 


offending Tiberius, by an inſtance of lenity, which himſelf 
would not have ſhewn, was probably the cauſe of their com. 
mitting an act of cruelty, which their hearts, in their cooler 
moments, could not fail to condemn. Both the children were 
ſentenced to death, and carried to priſon to be executed. The 
ſon was ſenſible of his mis fortune; but the daughter ſo little 
knew what the officers were about, that ſhe aſked, with tears, 
what fault ſhe had committed, and where they were conduct- 
ing her: ſhe proteſted ſhe would do ſo no more, and was wil- 
ling to be corrected. Tacitus and Dio tell us, that as there 
was no example of a virgin's being capitally puniſhed, an at- 
tempt was made to palliate the inhumanity of the deed, though 
by committing a more violent outrage upon decency; and 
that the execationer had orders to violate the child before he 


_ - ſtrangled her. 


- MosT people imagined, that the acts of cruelty, which 
Tiberius had lately committed, were owing to the advice of 
Seßjanus; but they were ſoon convinced of the contrary, and 
found, that they had proceeded from the native malignity of 

his own heart. The favourite's death had only lighted up 
his rage for new executions. Sextus Veſtilius was now put 
to death, for having, as it was ſaid, written ſome fatirical 
verſes againſt Caligula, the only ſurviving ſon of Germanicus; 
but his-real fault was, that his ſevere virtues were become 2 
ſatire, by implication, upon the vicious life of the emperor. 

- Veſcularius Atticus and Julius Marenus, who had been his 
_ inſeparable companions in Rhodes, were executed by his com- 
mand for being attached to Sejanus; and Memarcus Scourus 


i Was allo obliged to prevent his execation by ſuicide, for hav- 


ing written a tragedy upon the ſtory of Atreus. The ſuſpici- 


_ ous emperor applied to himſelf the invective that was pointed 


- againſt tyrants in general; and declared, in rage, that if be 

was become an Atreus, he would compel the author to be- 
come an Ajax. Vitia, a woman at the extremity of old age, 
was put to death, for having wept at the execution of her ſon, 
who had been a friend to Sejanus. Tuſius, and his wit 
Publia, being accuſed of treaſon againſt the emperor, were 
- obliged to prevent their condemnation by a See” death. 


— 


Conſidius Proculus, as he Was celebrating his birth - day, found 
himſelf, in an inſtant, dragged before the ſenate, "accuſed of 
conſpiring againſt the emperor, and condemned, and he was 
ſoon after executed. Sextus Marcus was put to death, partl7 
on account of his riches, which were immenſe, but ſtifl more 
on account of the beauty of his daughter, whom the emperor 
wanted to enjoy orb op iy r aaee gr ele} 


Ta infamous trade of informers now came greatly into 
rogue, and gave"occaſion to many ſhocking ſcenes. A word, 
2 jeſt, a look, ndy a mere abſence of mind was wreſted to an 
1} meaning, and converted into treaſon. An old prætor very 
narrowly eſcaped an accuſation of this ſort, becauſe being 
preſſed by a natural occaſion, he forgot to take off his ring, 
on which was a head of the emperor. 09 
 AxoTHER inſtance occurred, that may be regarded as a 
monſter in the moral world. A ſon was fo unnatural as to ac- 
cuſe his own father, who appeared in court loaded with chains, 
and overwhelmed with ſorrow, while the other pleaded with - 
all the gaiety and aſſurance imaginable. "The apfapp Aker \- 
was baniſhed, and ſome of the judges even gave their opinion 
for putting him to death, only becauſe he had incurred the 
dilpleaſure of Pier. 
Tux priſons were now erowded either with real or ſuppoſed 
culprits, though moſt 'of them were confined'on account of 
their being ſuſpected of having been privy to the conſpiracy 
of Sejanus. Tiberius began to grow tired of the tedious. 4 
forms of law, and he therefore gave orders, that all who were Vi 
detained on this latter account ſhould be put to death without 1 
further examination. The conſequence was, that the whole 
city was filled with ſlaughter and mourning. The place of 
execution was a deplorable ſeene, where perſons of every ſex _ 
and age were. expoſed, racked, and mangled; dead bodies, 
putrefying, lay heaped on one another; and being furround- 
ed by guards, who ſerved at the ſame time as ſpies, the friends 
of the convicts dared not even to diſcover the leaſt ſymp- 
tom of farrow, „ OR 
' SUCH were the miſeries that were brought upon the Ro- 
mans by this gloomy and mercileſs tyrant; no perſon, he- 
ever victorious, could be ſafe; or rather, every virtue was 
but the ſure road to ruin. Of twenty ſenators, whom he 
choſe for his council, he put fixteen to death. Let them 
hate me (ſaid he) ſo long as they obey me.” He even de- 
Clared, that, in his opinion, Priam, was a happy man, who 
outhved all his poſterity. So ſavage, indeed, was his temper, 
that he was not fatisfied with depriving men of their lives, un- 
leſs he likewiſe made them ſuffer the moſt exquiſite torments, 
% ĩF . is and 
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and the moſt: ſhameful indignities. When one Cornelius had 
killed himſelf, to avoid the torture; Ah, (cried Tiberius) | 
how has that man been able to eſcape me * And on another 
occaſion, as he was reviewing ſome. priſoners, and one of them 
begged for immediate Jerk; ; No (cried the tyrant) Tam | 
not ſufficiently your friend to ſhorten your torment.” - Some- 
times he was pleaſed to be witty in his cruelties. Au 
had bequeathed the ſum of three hundred ſeſterces to every 
Komah citizen. Tiberius, it ſeems, had not yet paid this 
legacy; In order, therefore, to remind him of his duty, 2 dic 
Wag, ſeeing a funeral proceſſion paſs by, went up to it, and vy 
whiſpered ſomething in the ear of the corpſe; and when he gu 
was aſked what he had been ſaying to it, he replied, that he - 
deſired it to acquaint Auguſtus, that his will had not yet been lat 
executed. Tiberius, not approvin of this piece of wit, ſent wit 
ſor the man, and having paid him his ſhare of the ' bequeſt, car- le 
ried him immediately to be executed. me 
Ark days after he was retired to Sa a Ebern 0er 
E him a mullet of a prodigious ſize; and being un- pri 
po declare where he had caught it, he cauſed him to be Pn 
beat F 4 the face with it. He ſo much exerciſed himſelf ref 
in all ſorts of cruelty, Alt all ſubjects afforded him oppor- me 
tunities of indulging his temper; but with great virulence 
did he A the particular friends of his mother, her 


grand- children, and daughter-in-law. © | 
—_ Tu E jealous and . temper of Tien was rathet = 
ö increaſed than diminiſhed by the death of Sejanus, In one 1 
g reſpect, however, it Was productive of ſome relaxation; for fea 
the emperor ſoon diſcovered that the crimes which Sejanus Wi ſafe 
had imputed to and charged upon the Jews, at that time tri-. had 
= - | butary to the Romans, and under their civil government, ſub 
= had principally originated in himſelf. Only a few notorious: plu 
Þ offenders were left to the ſeverity. of the laws; the reſt were | 1 
ſet at liberty, and encouraged „by an order of Tiberius to all E 
the governors of provinces, who began to conſider the Jews, 7 
5 as lovers of peace, and their cuſtoms as conducing to the c t 
public welfare and tranquility. A Ma 

Tu E Sybilline books received an e by the aleo „ 
of a new volume, which was now adopted by a decree of the 8 
ſenate. This, indeed, was not ſo pleaſing a matter to the N 
_ _ emperor, who at this time afflicted more and more the city and, | 187 
nobility by his ſubtle, jealous, and tyrannical conduct. 2 
Though he lived at ſuch a diſtance from Rome, in a ſtate of 2 
retirement, the degeneracy of the ſenate, with the informa- neſs 
tion of ſpies, and other wicked inſtruments, which are never FP 


WINES; in ſuch caſes, orcatonel an infinite PRIDE, of accu. 
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ſations, puniſhments, and executions. Such was the unfortu- ; 
nate condition of Rome and the Roman people. A concern 


for the glory of the empire was interpreted into a deſign of 
ining it; and an innocent remembrance of liberty was con- 


iidered as an aim to re-eſtabliſh the commonwealth.” It was 


a capital crime to praiſe Brutus and Caſſius; a very heinous 


| offence to bewail Auguſtus. Simplicity of diſcourſe was con- 
ſidered as concealing, ſome evil deſigns; and a ſecret filence, 


2s a cloak for miſchievous intentions. The paſſion of joy in- 


dicated a hope of the emperor's death; of melancholy, as en- ; 
fear, as the juſt apprehenſions of a 


guilty conſcience... + 


| In ſo unhappy a ſtate were the Roman people, during the 
latter part of the reign. of Tiberius, that whether men ſpoke 
with freedom of the poſture of public affairs, or were entirely | 
flent upon matters relating to the emperor or his govern- 
ment; whether they were affected with joy or grief, fear or 


confidence ; - every thing was a crime, according to the ba. 
price or partiality of the reigning powers, and the heavieſt 


puniſhments were often inflicted for actions which, in many 


merited the opprobrium of a "cenſure, For virtue and 4 


cautious prudence were no ſecurity at this time to great men; 
it was not ſufficient for them to be freed from the corruptions 


of accuſers, and the falſe reports and injurious ſuſpicions, of 


thoſe who were ſpies upon their conduct; for even the bare 


imagination of. the emperor was a cauſe ſufficient to excite 


tears, and jealouſies, and apprehenſions for their perſonal 

ſafety. When, by their innocence, they ſuppoſed, as they 

had reaſon, that they were perfectly ſecure; the malice and 
ſubtilty of his conjectures might intercept all their hopes, and 

| Plunge them in irretrievable rum. 
Tux death of Druſus, whom we have mentioned already, 

probably haſtened the deſtruction of Sejanus. He ſtudied, in - 


his preſent retirement at Caprea, how'to deviſe new torments, 


of the moſt horrible kind; for he ſpared no body, and only . 
ſeemed to live for the exerciſe of the moſt dreadful cruelties. 
Many, whom he had cauſed” to drink wine to exceſs, were 


afterwards puniſhed; by moſt cruel ligatures about their privy 


parts, which were productive of extreme pain, both from the 


ligature itſelf and the retention of their urine. - © 
In his abſence from Rome, two conſuls had the power and 
managementof the ſovereignty; and though, by his cruelties, he _ 
made himſelf. odious and deteftable, yet, whether from bold- 
nels or deſperation, there were not wanting ſome perſons who - 
ared.to expoſe him to dilgrace and ignominy. His fears were 
Ft, 8 : _ | _ frequently 
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frequently predominant. and unruly; and though be. hal 
deſtroyed the oracles in the vicinity of Rome, leſt they ſaould 


be deemed ſuperior to himſelf, he ſecretly. applies to ſome 
cunning; diviners, from whom. he wiſhes to be informed of his 


future fate 


t STAT 22;!ͤö;57ne 2.2" hs e . 
So frequently was he upbraided with his vices, that he way 


tempted to wiſh for their concealment; though at other times, 
ſuch was the inconſiſtency; of his character, that he mocks at 
the reproaches of his ſubjects, and becomes the proclaimer of 
his own enormities. Theſe were, in conſequence. of. ſuch 


various cauſes, ſo much divulged and propagated, that Arta. 


banus, king of Parthia, after reproaching him for his patri- 
 cides, his marders, his effeminacy, and his violation of every 
principle of chaſtity, adviſes him to commit an act of ſuicide, 
to ſatisfy the hatred and juſt indignation of his ſubjecdts. 


ConsibERINd the little veneration Which he had for the 


gods, his conſultation of aſtrologers, and the great belief which 
he had in deſtiny, are ſomewhat aſtoniſhing. He was ex- 
tremely intimidated with the ſound of thunder; and, in ſtormy 
weather, always wore a laurel crown, attentive to the tra- 


dition that this tree never experiences any diſagreeable efjeds | 


from it. It is generally believed that he had ſome. preſentiments 
of his death, and ſome abſurd ſtories are related as inſtances 
of his extreme fearfulneis 3 but when he was really ſeized 


with the malady, which brought on his diſſolution, at Aſturia, 
he took much pains, to conceal his indiſpoſition, and had ſome 


awful apprehenſions of the conſequences of a diſcovery, which 
might have terminated in a revolt from his allegiancde. 


Som hiſtorians have recorded that he had been poiſoned 
by Caius Caligula, the only ſon of his nephew Germanicus 


who had eſcaped the general deſtruction, whom he had adopted 
as heir to the government, in conjunction with a young grand- 
ſon, named Tiberius, the ſon of Druſus. In this reſpett, 

conſidering the common practice which then prevailed, though 
we ſhall not determine, the probability is in favour of ſuch an 
opinion. The increaſe of his diſtemper prevented him from 


returning to Caprea, and after a few days he died at the 


country houſe of Lucullus, in the 78th year of his age, aud 
23d of his reign, on the 16th day of March. Seneca, who 
flouriſhed and periſhed in leſs than thirty years after, and 


mutt then have been living, has thus deſcribed his laſt mo- 


ments. - Perceiving that his ſtrength failed him, he took 
his ring from his finger, which he held for ſome time, as if 
he withed to deliver it to ſome perſon about him; but after. 
wards putting it again upon his finger, and holding his left 

« hand cloſe, he continued a long time without motion. 4 


« lat, 


« he fell down by the fide of his bed.“ 


Ir may probably ſeem, that literature, notwithſtanding 


theſe enormities in the conduct of Tiberius, flouriſhed and 


increaſed during his reign; but that is a matter much to be 


doubted. Fond of literary purſuits himfelf, the jealouſy and 
envy of his temper were a check upon thoſe of others. 
Cel{us, Strabo, and Phædrus, are the only names of eminence _ 


which are handed down to us, as diſtingarſhed for their 
knowledge and learning; and almoſt every one knows with 
what cautious prudence the laſt was obliged to publiſh his 
ſentiments in ſuch an age of ſuſpicion and apprehenſion. 


Tiberius wrote an elegy upon the-deceaſe of Auguſtus, ' and 
ſome Greek poems, which he depoſited in the public libraries, 


amongſt the moſt celebrated authors of preceding times; and 
he peculiarly applied himſelf to fabulous hiſtory, which he 
frequently uſed in propoſing the moſt frivolons and ridiculous 
queſtions. As a proof that he withed to be conſidered as ſu- 


perior to others, he would ſuffer none to ſpeak in the Greek 


language, and therefore took meafures to prevent the ap- 
pearance of competition. FFV 


deputies of the provinces. 
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Caruvs CailtGcuLa, the Third Roman EMPEROR. 


”_ Ax x. Row. 785. A. D. 317 &; 
NMoTWITHSTANDING the will and declaration of 
Tiberius, the Romans, who found a ſhort breathing 


after his death, manifeſted an extreme partiality for Caligula, 
and declared him ſole emperor. The diſpoſition of Caius 
was well known to Tiberius; and many have ſuppoſed, that 
he nam-:d him for a ſucceſſor, in the hope that the vices of 
the latter vould efface the memory of the former. This was 


Tus ROMAN HISTORY, 379 
« aſt; having called his domeſtics, and no one anſwering him, 
« he ſaddenly raiſed himfelf, but his ſtrength failed him, and 


By his will, which was made two years before his death, _ 
and written with his own hand, he left the empire jointly to- 
his two grandſons, as we have ſaid; and gave many legacies 
to divers perſons, and amongſt" others to the veſtal virgins, -- 
the ſoldiers, and all the citizens, and peculiarly to the various 
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not ſo well underſtood by the people, and therefore the x 
Joicings at the death of a tyrant, as might well be ſuppoſel, 
were unbounded, and manifeſted themſelves by every. poſlible | 
demonſtration of pleaſure and ſatis faction. 

Fox the fake of his father, and in compaſſion to their deſo. 
lated family, as well as by the will of Auguſtus, he came ty 
the empire with univerſal approbation and conſent. As he 


had ſpent the greater part of his life in the provinces, and mo 

_ amongſt the Pliers, bis diſpoſition, which — occaſionally WW dan 
broke forth, was but little familiar to the people of Rome; Wl ne 
aud they welcomed his entrance into that city with the greatek I bie, 

| effalions of ſacrifice. It is faid that 160,000 cattle were a Ml ia 
_erificed in three months time in different parts of the empire, oh 
And fo great was the ſuperſtition of the citizens, that When = 
he was lick, ſome offered themſelves to combat with will {il ©. 
beaſts for his ſafety, and others devoted themſelves to death Wl fie 


Co Oo kl OR % —]ĩ˙ôů.»; Gs 
Tus beginning of his reign was, indeed, diſtinguiſhed by 220 
extraordinary inſtances of clemency and regularity. The in- 

_  - ſitutions of Auguſtus, which Tiberius had laid aſide, were re- 4 
vived; many abuſes in the ſtate were reformed ; evil and 0 
corrupt governors were puniſhed, and, in particular, the Ro- 50 
man governor of Judza was baniſhed, who had ſo lately and hat 
cruelly ſentenced to an ignominious death the Lotd of Life and 
Glory. He gave to the magiſtrates a free juriſdiction, who ſuc 
were to judge of , crimes committed againft the - ſtate without ho 
farther appeal. He recalled from baniſhment the numerow 7 
exiles, who had been driven from their country, and granted ch. 
a general amneſty for all their paſt offences; and to remove 
every cauſe of fear, he ordered all the records and proceed- | 


F together and ſeton Wil 
kre, 


r calling the gods to witneſs that he had read none of al; 
them, and had not 5 much as touched them. Many other of 
regulations were made at his entrance upon the empire ; nor 
did he forget the facred rites which were due to the memory 1 
of his own family, whom Tiberius had ſo cruelly cauſed to th: 
MWDaLEFEF_ T_T _ HO TC d ++ ro 1, 
IT was one of the firſt acts of his reign, after paying the & 
laſt tribute of duty to his predeceſſor in the empire, to fetch | to 
the aſhes of his mother and brother from the iſland of Pontus; th 
expoſing himſelf to the dangers of a tempeſt, that his piety W »: 
might appear to greater advantage, which he received 
much veneration, and put them in urns with his own hand. | 
They were conveyed to Oſtium at the mouth of the Tiber, in 
' 2 galley, and from thence to Rome up that river, and de- 
poſited in the Mauſoleum by the moſt illuſtrious perſons. 85 | 
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appointed two ſolemn ſervices to be celebrated annually to 
| their memory. In honour of his father, he wiſhed the month 


of September to be called Germanicus. 
WIE cannot enumerate the various means, by which, at the 


beginning of his reign, he ſet himſelf to gain the favour and 


eſteem of his ſubjects. He twice entertained, in the moſt 


magnificent manner, the ſenators and knights, with their wives 


and children; and, on the ſecond occaſion, he preſented the 
men with royal robes, and the women and children with pur- 
ple ribbons. The paſtimes of gladiators, pugiliſm, the circus, 


with races, &c. were very highly encouraged. General 


{luminations were frequently diſplayed; and ſometimes he 
cauſed to be thrown to the people handfuls of 'money, with 


proviſions, and other comforts of life. He was the firſt em- 


peror who had ever inftituted the diverſion of a boat race. 
He alſo propoſed rewards for eloquence, and deviſed other 
amuſements for the pleaſure. and ſatis faction of his ſubjects ; . 


and embraced the moſt likely 2 means. of exciting in their 


By this gentle treatment in the early part of ka reign, he 
ſo ftrongly ſecured the affections of the people that they al- 
moſt idolized him. This grateful teſtimony of public appro- 
bation, though no more than his due, ſerved to infatuate and 


intoxicate his mind; he was not proof againſt the deluſions of 


ſuch interloping viſitors, and began to fancy himſelf that ſu- 
7 being, which his ſubjects vainly declared him to be. 


From that moment, his whole conduct and diſpoſition were 
changed. The firſt effect of his aſſuming divine honours, was, 


to build a temple, which he dedicated to bis own. divinity; 
and, he was not ſatisfied barely with placing his own ſtatues 


lready ſet up in the temples, over which he placed the figure 
of himſelf, - _ Eh i er fe 88 


3 . #4 $24 65-14 „ 1 CIA 4 2. £5 EE £5 f $i th | 
Ir was during the firſt few months of his mild govern. 
ment, that he baniſhed Pontius Pilate, who had, little more 


— 


42 thoſe of the gods, but he decapitated. many of thoſe 
| alrea 


m, 


than three years before, raſhly and wickedly condemned the 


'Lord of Life, againft the checks of his own conſcience and 
the remonftrances of his wife; without evidence of any thing 
to juſtify his detention, much leſs his death, merely to gratify 


the clamours of an inconſiderate mob, inſtigated by the Jewiſh. 


Tut temple of Auguſtus, and Pompey's amphitheatre, 
LVere both completed by this emperor, . He alſo repaired the 
decaycd walls and. temples of Syracuſe, and formed a = 9 
do reſtore the royal palace of Samos, to ſiniſh the temple f 
S t hey v7 EL NT + 
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Apollo, and to build a city upon the very ſummit of the Al. 


— 


up loaves and proviſions of gold, boaſting, that a man ſhould: ! 
be an œconomiſt, or an emperor.“ Of the great variety of 


pine mountains; but theſe were not carried into effect. 
TE prodigality and pride of Caligula equally contributed 


to haſten the change of his conduct. Of the former we have 


numerous inſtances on record; ſuch as, the madneſs of diſſolv. 
ing at the moſt valuable and precious in their kind, and 
drinking them at feaſts and public entertainments, and ſervi 


expences which he contrived and invented, it would be tedious 
to enlarge; but we are informed that he ſpent in one year 
ſixty ſeven million and fifty thouſand crowns, according to the 


moit moderate account which is left on recode. 
His pride transformed him from the conduct of a king or 


emperor, to the behaviour of a monſter. Notwithſtanding 
the pious acts of filial duty, fo conſpicuous at his acceſſion to 


the empire, he now proceeds to diſclaim his anceſtry, refuſing 
to be confidered as the grandſon of Aug uſtus, and declaring 
the feſtival ſolemnities inſtituted to his honour, for the victories 
of Actium and Sicily, ſhould be aboliſhed, He cauſed his 
grandfather Antony and his brother Tiberius to be murdered, 
on the moſt frivolous pretences; and his godfather alſo ſhared 


a ſimilar fate, becauſe that he had not accompained him on 


the ſea, the agitation of which he could never endure. ' He 


ſuffered his uncle Claudius to live, only to make him a ſubject 


of mockery and ridicule. - %% onde 9! 
THE inceft to which he obliged all his fiſters to ſubmit, 


was notorious, and a matter of public ſcandal ; and every one 


in their turn,ſat down in the place and character of his wife. 
One of them, in particular, called Druſilla was appointed heir 


to the empire and all his effects, at the time of his being af- 


flicted with ſickneſs; but on her death, which happened before 
his own, he was inconſolable, and forbid every indulgence in 
the moſt innocent amuſements, on pain of death; He ſuddenly 
and ſecretly. left the city for Syracuſe, and afterwards, on all 


' occaſions, ſwore by the divinity of Druſilla. His reſpect for 


his other fiſters was leſs; and he aſterwards found means of 
condemning and baniſhing them, under a pretence of having 
ſome deſigns upon his life. 0 ; 


His marriages and divorces were: equally ſhameful and g 
diſgraceful. He took away the wife of Piſo, whom he de- 


tained for two years, only becauſe the other had ſaid, That 


, nobody ought to touch his wife, and declared by a public 
edict, that he had married her, after the manner and in imita. 


tion of Romulus and Auguſtus. In like manner he compelled 


 Cains Memmius, a man of conſular dignity, to ſurrender K 
128 : N | Ts wiſe 
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cruelty of Tiberius, which he attributed to 
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wife to him, whom he took in maxciage, after ſhe was brought 


o bed, and honoured with the name of his wife; declaring _- 


publicly that he was the father of the- child, which ſhe had, 
and carrying it to the temples of all the goddeffes, he put the 
child into the arms of Minerva, to whoſe prote 
commended his daughter, whom he called Julia Drufilla: . 
Auox sr other fantaſtical proceedings, he deviled'means' 


of ſowing. the ſeeds of diſcord betwixt the Roman Knights and 


the common people, by cauſing the public ſports to begin at 
an earlier hour 125 uſual; from whence. it happened that the 
places of the knights were occupied by people of lower con- 


dition in life. And, not content with theſe things, he cauſed 


the public granaries to be ſhut up, and a famine was announe- 
ed to the citizens. J "OL FSI 
Numerous were the cruelties which he wantonly exer- 


ciſed upon the people. He condemned many perſons of 


quality to the mines, after ſhamefully disfiguring them, and 


compelled them to by line roads, and to do other acts of 


ſervility. Fathers and mothers were even compelled to affiſt 
at the puniſhment of their hüten. 
His language alſo was not leſs. infolent than his actions 
were barbarous. Having deſigned his brother's death, he 
thought that ſome preſervative had been uſed by him for fear 
of being poiſoned ; on which he exclaimed, *< What doft thou 
e uſe an antidote againſt Cæſar? A pretor, who had been 
retired to the iſland of Anticyra, on account of his indiſpo- 
fon, had frequently entreated leave of longer abſence ; on 
which the emperor commanded his death, ſaying, That 
blood was neceſſary to him who had ſo long uſed hellebore 
© without any conſolation.” Every ten days he accuſtomed 
kimſelf to ſign the ſentence of death againft priſoners ; this 
he called, © purging his book of reaſon. He was a great 
adept in lingering out peniſhments. It was an ufual direc- 
tion at executions, which he very commonly attended in 
perſon, „Strike in ſuch a manner that they may feel them 
« ſelves die;“ and when he had been deceived with a man's 


name, whom he had cauſed to be executed inſtead of another, 
he ſaid, © that he had merited it full as much. His cruel- 


ties, indeed, had no bounds ; and he declared that he was 


Frequently did he treat the moſt reſpectable of the fenators 
with the haughtieſt language, as the friends of Scjanus, or in- 
formers againſt his mother and e juſtißed me 
Ix depriving many diſtinguiſhed' citizens of their ancient 


| honours, his envy at the applauſes of the multitude to 
„„ p 6 mr 


Ptolemy 


* 
* 
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rotection he re- 


wa, 


* 


_ - Ptolemy, when he entered the theatre to be a witneſs 158. 


games, is particularly to be noticed; whom he firſt degr 


2 
* 


| "Nor een mere and theprfition a 
2 and 25 opriety; his expenſive follies were productive 
ots 0 


af all rapines and plunders. He cauſed many wills 
to be ſuperſeded, and, under various pretences, ſequeſtered 
the effects of deceaſed perſons to his own uſe ; and leyied 
aà contribution on many rich perſons in Gaul, by an invitation 
© . to the honour of ſupping with him, for which, it was ſufficiently 
intimated, they ſhould depoſit a conſiderable ſum. No fort 


of fraud or diſſimulation was wanting, to raiſe ſupplies for 


theſe extravagancies, He laid a tax upon lives, and pro. 


_cecdings in the civil courts; even porters and proſtitutes dil 
not eſcape him, who purchaſed by money the p T ivilege of | 
carrying on their ſeyeral profeſſions, inſomuch that he autho- 


rized a brothel within his palace. 


Tux birth of a daughter was a new ſource or cauſe of im- 


. 


poſition and oppreſſion. He called for a bounty to ſupport | 


this additional appendage to his family, as well as to lay up 


a portion for her; and he now became ſo extremely avarici- 


ous, that he literally rolled in money. 


- 


46 — 


Is the courſe of his reign, he was only once engagedin | 


War, and that was accidental and without deſign” Suddenly, 


on a journey of pleaſure which he made, to take a view of 


ſome woods and rivers, he was ſtruck with a fancy of making 


war upon the Germans; for which he inſtantly made new | 
levies of troops, recruited his ſtanding forces, provided the 


neceſſary W a marched with as much precipitation, 
as if the empire h 
The colours or enſigns were obliged to be conveyed on horſe- 
back, ſuch was the rapidity of the firſt motions; when, all at 
once, he changed his plan, and advanced fo ſlowly, that he 
only cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter by eight men, but 
ordered. that the people of the villages, by which he was to 
_ paſs, ſhould ſprinkle the roads with water, and ſweep them, 


Tue cannot be a fironger proof of his wanton and ar-. 
bitrary conduct, than the injurious treatment of the officers of 


this army, and his oppreſſion of the ſoldiers; by curtailin 
the latter of a conhderable part of their pay, and by dil- 
charging ſuch of the former, without means of exiſtence, as 
were become weak and infirm, through age or misfortune. 
Ver his 7 him to receive into his p 
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and returned with flambeaus, torches, &c. with 
and folemnity. Mock crowns, repreſenting the | 
"and ſtars, were rewards aſſigned to the companions of this 

expedition; whilſt thoſe who declined it were accuſed" of 


timidity. 


— ANOTHER 


mounting his horſe, he 


STILL more pre 


it; b 


day. 


I TerrIBL 


Ix would be to little purpoſe to give a 
perſon, which was not the maſt engaging. His affectation of 
appearing in women's apparel; / ſometimes habited as a god- . 
deſs, and other abſardities, were ſufficient to render him truly 
contemptible. His eccentricities relating to his horſe, were 


equall 


| E as were the evils of his reign, he had meditated 
much greater than theſe.” It appeared from two books, which 
were found in his cabinet after his death, one of which was 
called the Saword, and the other the Poignard, that many 
citizens had been doomed to death; and he had prepa 
ſuch variety of the moſt exquiſite poiſons, that the very fiſh of 
the Tiber were killed by them, when they were 
thrown into it by the command of his ſucceſſuur. 
deſcription of his 
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Ir ſbon appeared that this German expedition was un- 
neceſſary; but he would not return, until he had made a ſhew 
of doing ſomething, which he effected, firſt, by ordering ã party 
of his guards ſecretly to croſs the Rhine, and then, by cauſing 
an alarm to be ſounded, after haſtily approaching to the next 
foreſt, he cut down branches from the trees, as trophies of 
ſome victory obtained, which he diſpoſed in a ſuitable form, 
2 pomp 
un, moon, 


| 7 3 
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ſimilar expedition was ſpeedily ſet on foot, 
againſt ſome tributary ſtates; of whom he cauſed it to be re- 
ported, that an inſurrection had commenced. On receiving 
this news, he roſe inſtantly from table, and immediately 
0 urſued with ſome cavalry the hoſtages 
which had been ſuffered to eſcape; and, having taken them, 
he returned to ſupper, and made thoſe Who had brought the 
intelligence, that the forces were retired, to {fit at table with 


repared 
afterwarls 


and his conduct, in every reſpect, was 


2 
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poſterous and abſurd was the marching to, 
and the marſhalling his army on the ſea-coaft, as if he deſigned 
them for ſome expedition; when, all on a ſudden, he gave 
orders for their gathering as many cockles as their helmets 
and doublets would contain, which he termed '<* the ſpoils of 
„the ocean.“ For this doughty expedition, he had thoughts 

of preparing a triumph, and actually made arrangements for. 
ut it paſſed over with a ſmall triumph on his birth. _ 
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I PHATS, review of ky poverngiene of more iltiie fs. 
vinces, much of the fame diſpoſition and character are met 
with, For this reign, ſhort as it was, afforded many opper- 
tunities of change in the tributary and dependant govern- 


ments, in various parts of the Roman empire. The baniſh. 


ment of Pontius Pilate made way for the advancement of 
Marullus to the government of Judza and Samaria. Agrippa, 


the grandſon of Herod the Great, was alſo advanced by the 


emperor to be governor of Paleſtine, from a particular friend. 


ſhip which they had contracted; he had formerly been in 
favour with Tiberius, but from ſome ſuſpicion had been ſent 
to priſon, from whence he was now reſtored to liberty by 


Caligula, arrayed in royal robes, with a chain of gold and a | 
diadem. He continued at Rome about a year, and then went 


* 


to Paleſtine to ſettle his kingdom. 


Wurnx Agrippa, by advice of the emperor, was arrived at 


Alexandria in Egypt, which he took in his way, he met with a 
moſt unwelcome reception. The governor, Flaccus, inſti- 


ated the inhabitants, whoſe inveterate hatred againſt the 
Jews needed little incitement, to ridicule and expoſe him in 


their ſtages, ſongs, ſpeeches and all public places; thinking 


themſelves highly affronted at the arrival of a king of that 


nation, Theſe ſcoflings increaſed ſpeedily to much greater 
violence; and tne people of Alexandria, by encouragement of 
their governor, unanimouſly ſet up the images of the emperor, 
who had lately proclaimed himſelf a God, in all the ſyna- 
gogues and oratories of that people. When this was refuſed, 

they were burnt and demoliſhed without diſtinction; the Jews, 
by public edi, were declared foreigners and ſtrangers, de- 
med. the liberty of pleading their cauſe, and condemned 
without a hearing. To ſo great an extent were theſe vio- 
lences permitted, that the common people were ſuffered to 


plunder their houſes, which occaſioned the moſt barbarous 


murders, and other intolerable cruelties. Some were burned 
alive, and tortured by flow fires ; others were crucified, and 
many hanged. . Old men were dragged along the ſtreets, and 
cruelly ſcourged; many were tied to wheels, and others 
dragged with cords by the legs, through the market place, 


with the inſults of the rabble, who did not ſpare them after 


they were dead. Even their young women, ſuch was the in- 
fatuation and diſregard of all decency and modeſty, were 


ſhamefully expoſed and moſt ignominiouſlly treated. 


i : 7 
„ — : F 


On the repreſentation of theſe enormities to the emperor 
by Agrippa, who had partly been a ſpectator of them, and on 
Whoſe account they had commenced, Baſſus, a centurion, is 


ſent to Alexandria z who upon his arrival after theſe outrage 
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pro- bad continued for two months, arreſted Flaccus, and brought 
met bim to Italy, from whence he was baniſhed and afterwards put 
vor- Ml to death. After this, Agrippa relieved the Jews of  Alex- =_ 
ern- andria from the effects of theſe commotions, and ſettled him- _— 


ih- ſelf in his dominions. This created the envy of Herodias, . 
Ca who prevailed upon her huſband to ſolicit this dignity from "of 
| the emperor by the powerful rhetoric of magnificent preſen ; 
the being enraged at this advancement of Agrippa from a dungeon '" 
nd- to a throne, and the power as well as title and ornaments of 'M 
a king which he had obtained. Agrippa, who was aware of | 
this ſtratagem, informed the emperor, by letter, of this ſubtle | 
by manceuvre, accompanying it with preſents; which alſo ac- | 
da cuſed Herod of conſpiring formerly with Sejanus againſt Ti- | 
berius, and of his favouring Artabanus, king of Parthia, 


ent 
5 againſt Caligula himſelf, for whoſe ſervice he had prepared 
| ar arms ſufficient for 70,000 men. As this laſt fact could _ | 


ha not be denied, the traitor was immediately deprived of the 


ſti vernments both of Galilee and Peræa, his riches ſeized and 

the himſelf baniſned, with his wife, to Gaul. Agrippa became | bl 
in the fortunate poſſeſſor both of their riches and dominions. nn 
ng About this time Pontius Pilate, who had been governor of \ 
dat judæa and Samaria in the reign of Tiberius, but baniſned b | 
ter Caligula, was reduced to extreme miſery, and killed himfelf _ 1 
of with his own hands; ſo ſignally did the juſtice of heaven | > 
Ir, overtake him, as it had before done the betrayer of the Lord 'W 
A- of Life and ff | PTR 1 ERR 9 
d, Taz pride and madneſs of the emperor became more and | a 
78, more inſupportable; and the Jews, who chiefly oppoſed this io 
e. monſtrous humour of aſcribing divinity to him, ſeverely ſuf. | 
ed fered on that account. Petronius, who had been made go- _ ; 
0- vernor of Syria, received expreſs orders from Caligula te | | : 


the very temple of | Jeruſalem. To make the dedication 

more pompous, and to prevent all poſſible reſiſtanc a, the ſtarue | 
was to be accompained by half the army, which was ſtationed | 
near Euphrates; for the protection of the eaſt; it was to be 
placed in the ſanctuary of the temple, which from thenceforth 1 
was to be called The Temple of Illuftrious Caius, and Pro- 1 
pitious Jupiter.” All Paleſtine and Judza'were thrown into 8 
the greateſt conſternation at this intelligence but, by he 
greateſt ſubmiſſion, and the moſt diſtreſſing marks of ſuppli- = 
cation, Petronius found means to poſtpone, for a ſhort” time, | 
the execution of this command, and at the ſame time, though 
with extreme hazard, to ſatisfy the emperor: ' Agrippa, on | 
his return to Rome, ventured ſtill farther, though he Wel! 
knew Caligula's extravagant humour and vanity, and —_— | | 
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dedicate a large and coſtly image ; to him, and to ſet it up in | 
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ed an aſſurance, after much i ingenuity, and addreſs, of vnd 
he was maſter, that the ſtatue ſhould not be dedicated. 
Taz numerous cruelties and extravagances, Which hs 
TY daily committed, rendered him inſupportable to the public 
He proved, what his predeceſſor Tiberius had ominouſſy pre- 
dicted of him, another phaeton to the world, who, by his mal 
and ungoverned career, was, with all ſpeed, ſetting it on fue: 
But he was ſoon conſumed. in thoſe very flames, which he had 
ſo induſtriouſly and furiouſly blown up; and when it was dif. | 
covered, that neither his own reaſon, the humility of his ſub. 
jects, nor the laws of his country, had any influence over him, 
to reſtrain him within the bounds of moderation, or to diver | 
him from his tyrannical proceedings, conſpiracies conſe. 
| Pome 0 were formed againſt him, which, 1 in the end, though 
me of them miſcarried, proved fatal. f 
Ir was during the celebration of one of the 1 games, 
of which he was remarkably fond, and in which he frequently ! 
bore a conſiderable part, that the long-meditated ſtroke was 
given. Politic as he had been on many occaſions, in deviſing 
modes of ſetting the different claſſes people i in oppoſition to 
one another, his oppreſſions were intolerable ; and all heartily 
deſired to be freed from ſuch a tyrant. Caſſius Chzreas, an 
officer of his guards, was the perſon who undertook this dan- 
gerous taſk ;-and though it was neceſſary to engage others in 
the defign, to which many of the ſenators, knights, and 
others, were unavoidable parties, all poſſible vigour : and relo- 
lution were employed in promoting it. 
Maxx preſages of his death, according to the ale of fi. 
thoſe times, were manifeſt. ' It was even known by an oracle, 
which declared, that a perſon named Caſſius, was to be inſtru- cif 
mental in his death; but he never ſuſpected the real character, WI ** 
whoſe uſual name was Cheræas, the ſuſpicion immediately = | 
falling upon Caſſius Longinus, governor, of Aſia, whom. he 2 
cauſed immediately to be deſtroyed. . 
Axor ſeven in the morning, of the 24h 1 January, and | 3 
att year of the Chriſtian ZEra, he was perſuaded to. riſe and 
leave his apartments, on complaining of a load in his ſtomach, * 
in conſequence of the banquets on the preceding day. In a 15 
le: 
an 
th 


private gallery, through which the emperor uſually paſſed to 
the baths,” Chæreas, with a ſafficient number of companions, 
was placed; who ſeized an opportunity, whilſt he was ſpeak- 
ing to ſome young Aſiatics, to give him a ſtab, with this ex- 
preſſion, Think upon this, which was followed by another 


from Cornelius Sabinus, another officer, who run hm WM 
through. He ſtill ſurvived, and the reſt of the conſpirators, W . 
as wel 'as. e n t 8 8, Fe 2 had com- 4 ; 
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fell a victim to their reſentment; and, in order to extirpate the 


race of ſuch a tyrant, they daſhed. out the brains of 
3 daughter, being an inf, againſt the wall. Thus 
was the mad career of a deſpot concluded, in the 29th year of 
his age, after a ſhort reign of three years, ten months and 
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Ex confuſion of the citizens on the firſt publication of 
1 the murder, may better be conceived than deſcribed, 
Such was the known temper and diſpoſition of Caligula, that 
many were in doubt whether it did not conceal ſome dark 
deſign of the emperor againſt the people; on which ſuppo- 
fition, the caution exerciſed in expreſſing their ſentiments re. 
ſpecting that event, is alone to be accounted for. But the 
diſturbances of the palace ſoon manifeſted the authenticity of 
the report; and the murders which were committed in it leſt 


no room to heſitate, that the tyrant was no more. 


_CLavpivs, who was then in the oth year of his a e, not- 
ithſtanding the cruelty of his nephew Caligula to all his re- 


lations, had been reſerved for the diverſion and entertainment 
of that tyrant. When a youth, his weakneſs and 4mplicity. 
were ſo extreme, that neither his mother or grandmother 
could endure him in their preſence. ; Auguſtus had only left 
tum a ſmall legacy, and. never ſuffered him to poſſeſs the 
leaſt honours. When his mother was defirous of reproving 
any perſon, ſhe would ſay, He was a greater fool than her 
* ſon Claudius;“ and his fiſter, on its being one day repeated, 
that he would hereafter be emperor, ſaid openly, It would 
* be the greateſt misfortune, which could happen to the Ro- 
„man people.” Tiberius, throughout his reign, would 
never permit him to be advanced to the conſulſhip; * 


a * 
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like manner, aſter the example of Auguſtus, only 
a ſmall legacy to him, recommendi 

ſenate, and the citizens. ro orig OT Iv 
Cali ur had, indeed, but with the defign juſt mentioned, 
admitted him to certain offices; for he exerciſed that of joint 
conſul with the emperor, and alfo ſometimes preſided at the 
ſhews in the place of his nephew, at which the people teſti: 
fied their ſatisfaction, both as he was the uncle of Caligula, 
and alſo as the fon of Germanicus, whoſe memory was ſo re- 
vered. Yet on other occaſions he manifeſted great ſigns of 


lim to the army; the 


* 
* 
* 7 


folly and ſtupidity, and often was affronted and ridiculed in 


the groſſeſt manner. | 45 | ; 
BEING conſtantly about the palace, on the rumour of his 
nephew's death, he expected nothing but immediate deftruc. 
tion, and thereupon concealed bimfelf in a gallery behind ſome 
curtains which hung before the door. Here it was that he 
was diſcovered by a ſoldier, whoſe curioſity, on perceiving his 
feet, induced him to the reſolution of drawing him' from his 
- concealment ; when, on finding that it was Claudius, he threw 
himſelf on his knees, and ſaluted” him as emperor, before the 
| pane and fear of death had paſſed off. Being inſtantly put 
into a litter, he was carried round the camp upon their ſhould- 
ers; and here he attracted the compaſſion of all, in confidera- 


tion of his ſimplicity and innocence. The night was ſpent in 


the camp, where a body-guard was appointed him; daring 
which time, the conſuls and the ſenate, with the militia of the 
city, had ſeized upon the palace and the capitol, 3 
to reſtore public liberty. Great variety of opinions prevaile 


among the ſenators,” and at laſt Claudius was ſent for to give | 


his ice, who returned for anſwer, that he was not at li- 
berty to come; and when, after he had been'proclaimed em- 
peror by the ſoldiers, they fent again to diſſuade him from it, 
and adviſed him not to diſturb the public peace, fene 

with much difficulty, made his way through the multitude, 
and encouraged him to retain the power which the army had 
given him. The ſenate were conſequently obliged to ſubmit 
to the public voice, which demanded a governor; and the 
ſoldiers, determined to ſupport their choice, voluntarily took 


an oath of fidelity, upon which he was univerſally acknoy- | 


- CLavoprvs, for the. reaſons already given was moſt un- 
Hkely to arrive at ſuch a dignity. His bodily diſtempers, 
groſs ſtupidity, and extreme timidity, had been infurmouni- 


able obſtacles to his holding any public offices, except as ne 


have mentioned. After he arrived to the government of the 
empire, his adminiſtration was of a ſimilar nature; a 
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n beginning of his reign, by aboliſhing the cruel edicts of 
_ e forbidding all perfens to ſacrifice to him, he 
gained great popularity and applauſe. 
one,  A6R1PPA, who had been promoted and advanced by Cali- 

: joine gula, was ſtill farther: honoured by Claudius. Not only his 
it the former dominions were confirmed: to him, but Samaria and 
vaſt: Judza were added to them; ſo: that he was governor of all 
oula Paleftine. The gratitude and kindneſs of the emperor were 

£ till farther manifeſted, by additional commendations; and 

| their alliance was engraved in brafs, to perpetuate its exiſ- 
ed in MI ine: He was alſo made conſul, and he gave Pretorian dig- 
3 nity to his brother Herod, with the kingdom of Colchis. 
fhie The Jews,. at the inſtigation of the citizens, were forbid, in- 
deed, to aſſemble publicly in Rome, on account of their num- 
Gina bers, fo that their colleges. were ſuppreſſed, and their other | 
| uſual places of reſort ; but in every other part of the empire, 1 
15 and cipecially at Alexandria, where fuch great diſturbances | j 
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S la i had formerly happened under Caligula, public edits were 
le 2 ycaimcd in ther nr Dey eng OO 
 AcRIPPA, who was a zealous obſerver of the Jewiſh law, 
remonſtrated ſtrongly againft an act of the Dorians, bordering 
on Phænicia, and informed Petronius, governor of Syria, that 

they had placed the emperor's image in the Jewiſh ſynagogue ; | 
on which Petronius, who was equally difpleaſed, commanded . 
ring che magiſtrates to pudiſh: the guilty perſons immediately, 3 


4 Fo 3 _- 5, 
eee ee 
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2 


dhe which put an end to the diſturban e. a 
5 Norwirusr AN DIx d the moderation of Claudius, he did 
10 not teglect to make an example of a few of the conſpirators 
ive againſt Caligula. Divine honours were alſo commanded to | 
£1 be paid to the memory of his grandmother, and public ſacri- | 
Wh. hes. to bis father and mother, with annual ſports: on his j 
pa, pey's theatre, and cauſed to be put amongſt the fealts' the day 1 
de, W of Caius's aflafiination, as the commencement of his own | 
* CoxspIRAciESs were not wholly unknown in his reign; 1 
the but they were detected and prevented. A man was found i 
ok about his chamber, amongſt a crowd; with a poignard; and 1 
bs two knights, on other occaſions,- were armed to attack him. 
* A civil commotion was alſo ſtirred up by Gallus Afinius and [i 
m- Statilius Corvinus, followed by many flaves and freemen; 118 
rs and Furius Camillus Sertbonianus, ho commanded in'Dal- il 
matia, formed the deſign: of a civil war, but was forſaken by 1 
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M wy * 22 . .. 
„ lezen in the {pace of bre def. They had takes an 
he WW #th of fidelity to the emperor, and that conſideration pre- 
be 


His 


vailed to keep: them to their du. 
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His attention to the diſtribution. of juſtice was afliduous ai 
exemplary. He was four times conſul, and did not alway 
_ ſcrupulouſly regard the letter of the law in the judgmeny 
Which he made, but frequently ſoftened their ſeverity with | 
ſuch a ſweetneſs as to him appeared reaſonable; and he made 
many regulations amongſt the pleaders or profeſſed advocate, 
particularly guarding and protecting their unfortunate client 
from extortion and fraud, by denouncing the molt exemplary 
puniſhments againſt all ſuch oFenders, '  ' - * 
- EXcgeTinG- his military expedition to Britain, we haye 
nothing to-record of a warlike nature conſiderably important, 
The ſenate had ' decreed him triumphal ornaments, of which 
_ he thought he ought not to accept, without ſome achieve. 
ment to juſtify the honour. He determined, therefore, to g0 
to Britain, where no perſon had been fince Julius Czfar; with 
whom he feigned to have cauſe of diſſatisfacion, as they had 
not reſtored ſome deſerters. A violent ftorm prevented his 
embarkation at the port of Oſtium; but when at laſt he came 
into England from Calais, and part of the iſland ſubmitted to 
Rim in a few days, without oppoſition or effuſion of blood, he 
returned to Rome in about fix months, where he triumphed 
With great ſtate and ſolemni x. 
On x of the firſt acts of the reign of Claudius was, to recal 
Petronius from the government of Syria; whether at the in. dem: 
ſtigation of the malcontents among the Dorians, or on ſome Bl « pr 
other account, it is not perhaps eaſy to determine. Ubim Wh 1 


| _ Marſus, who was ſent in his room, diſcovered much oppoſition the 
to Agrippa, for which reaſon the Jews were treated with leb jet, 

courteſy ; che jealouſy of the emperor was excited, on there. Wl ttey 

Port of Marſus, to enjoin Agrippa to deſiſt from his magni. pero 

f ficent fortifications round Jeruſalem, which had been repre- inte: 


ſented as dangerous to the Rate, and tending; to deſtroy their I plea 
ſubordination to the Roman government. 


„„ t in t 
Atera, thus diſappointed in his favourite deſign, built to tl 


a noble and ſpacious theatre, with baths and porticoes, at - ale: 
Berytus in Phænicia; which was opened, with its amplu- for 
theatre, by a diſplay of all kinds of muſic and feaſtings, plays der 
and ſpectacles, ſplendidly decorated, and a formal combat of pri 
1400 malefactors, in imitation of the Roman : gladiators. WF ( 
After this he entertained fave kings at one time at Tiberias, eie 
_ Whither he had retired, with the Roman governor Marſus; to 1 
on which the latter, ſuſpecting that ſome dangerous alliance WW the 
was in contemplation, regardleſs of the laws of hoſpitality and the 
ſociety, immediately gave ordets to every one of them (a Wn: 
tributaries to the Roman government, and under his com- the 
mand) to depart to their own country. From * Fn nat 


hb! he m4 IS 28 
* * 


no meaſures to induce, Claudius to remove him from, the go- 


vernment of 8yria. 


„„ BE > y + +4 Wed 10 IP Pt, 128 8 1 
From an anxious defire of obtaining popularity among 
the Jews, Agrippa ſeverely perſecuted the followers of the 


crucified Jeſus, and many ſuffered. under his tyranny. On 


* 


his coming to Cæſarea, he proclaimed ſolemn games and | 


other feſtival entertainments in reſpect to the emperor 3 upon 
which a great confluence of the nobility and magiſtrates from 


all parts aſſembled, when he ſubmitted to the flattery of ſome. - 
of his dependants without the leaſt diſapprobation, and per- 


mitted their attributing divine honours to bim. But he was 
overtaken by the juſt judgment of Heaven; and, after ſuf- 


fering the moſt excruciating torments for five days, he died in 


2 moſt miſerable and diſtreſſing manner. 


Cusr ius Fa pus was appointed preſident of Judea, and of 


all Agrippa's dominions, in which Marſus was not ſuffered to- 


interfere; with orders to puniſh thoſe who had inſulted the. 
memory of his deceaſed friend, and the indecencies and affronts 


which the Cæſareans had offered to his daughters. The year. 


following Marſus was recalled from his government of Syria, 
when his ſucceſſor, Caſſius Longinus, in conjunction with 


Fadus, marched with conſiderable forces to Jeruſalem, and 


demanded, in the name of the emperor, ** that all the high. 

« prieſts robes and ornaments ſfiould be lodged in the caftle. 
Antonia, and be at the diſpoſal of the Romans.” Though 
| the rulers of the Jews dared not to contradict this command, 
yet, after many ſubmiſſions and acts of ſecurity on their part,” 
they obtained leave to. repreſent their hardſhips to the em- 
peror, and to requeſt. a continuance of their privileges. By the 


interceſſon of Agrippa's ſon, who was then at Rome, and 


pleaded hard for his countrymen, the Jews obtained a decree. 


in their favour. Herod, king of Chalcis alſo, by a petition 


to the emperor, obtained full power over the temple at FJeru-: 


lalem; and at this time Fadus, by a body of borſe diſpatched 


for the purpoſe, routed a Jewiſh mob which had aſſembled un- 
der the influence of a magician, took their leader, and many, 
| priſoners alſo fell into his hands. e Er BO ep Is 
CLauDivs, notwithſtanding his ſimplicity and timidity, 
greatly encouraged all public works; and put a finiſhing hand 
to many which were left imperfect. He brought water into 
the city by means of a canal or aqueduct, and rebuilt. the 
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Ignppa conceiyed a mortal hatred againſt Marſus, and ſpared 


taeatre of Pompey; he alſo inſtituted various exerciſes, and 
made great improvements in the circus, in which he cauſed 

tae ſurrender of the Britiſh kings to be repreſented, with a... 
naral engagement, and other devices. „„ TR nd 
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adopted by a Roman knight, before they were admitted ty 


| kill a ſlave to be guilty of homicide 5 and he ordered that if 
any flave, when fick, was ſent to the iſſand of Eſculapius, he 


Civil difcords; and the Rhodians, who had formerly offended, 
repenting of their crimes, were received into favour. The 


ans and Armenians. He aboliſhed entirely the religion of 
the Druids, on account of its cruelty, from Which Auguſtus 
had heretofore reſtrained the Roman citizens ; but he brought 


- to Rome. . 


ty r 


{He decreed wht e e 'the Jghith 
a ſenator, whoſe family had not been Roman citizens for tit 
generations; and that all ſons of ſtrangers ſhould be jy 


the rank of citizens. Such libertines and'licentious perſong 
as called themſelves Roman knights, had their goods con- 
fiſcated ; and if they proceeded to complain of it as a hardſtip, 
he reduced them to the ſtate of flayes. He made many regi- 
lations with reſpe& to ſlaves, judging all perſons who ſhould 


ſhould be ſet at liberty on. his recovery. No ſtranger was 
permitted to take or uſe the name of a Roman Family, - 
Tu government of Achaia and Macedonia, which Tibe. 
rius had aſſumed, were now reſtored” to the ſenate. The Ly- 
cians, on the contrary, were deprived of their liberty for their 


Trojans, as authors of the Roman people, were honoured with 
peculiar marks of diſtinction, and their tribute was remitted 
Wh RV VVV... 8 
 ABovr this time the German ambaſſadors were permitted 
to fit in the orcheſtra of the theatre, with thoſe of the Parthi- 


to Rome the Eleuſinian facrifices of Attica, and repaired the 


Temple of Venus Erycina in Sicily, by public contribution, 


which was become ruinous from old age. Vet in all his con- 
cerns he was led more by the fancy and caprice of his wives, 
and the people who ſurrounded him, than by his own will and 
diſpoſition. ) 8 
Tre nation of Thrace, which had formerly been ſubject to 
kings, was reduced in his time to a Roman province; and, 


in conſequence of the proſecution of the war in Brit:11, Ca- 


ractacus, their king, was defeated, taken priſcner, and brought 
IT will intereſt our readers, to be more particular in deſ- 
cribing the progreſs of the Roman arms in Britain, after the 


departure of Claudius. Plautius and his lieutenant Veſpatian, 


after fighting thirty battles with the enemy, reduced part of the 

iſland into the form of a Roman province. The ſucceſſor of 

Plautius met with oppoſition from them, and Oſtorius was com- 

pelled to uſe violence and force; but they were at laſt overcome, 

after a powerful reſiſtance, in which the inhabitants of South 

Wales were the moſt formidable opponents which the Roman 
: | gene 


generals had, ever encountered, By removing the ſeat. of 
war into the more inacceſſible parts of the country, he kept 
the Romans for nine years in continual alarm; but a decifive 
battle at laſt became neceſſary, and Caractacus, their king, 


that their liberty or ſlavery depended upon the iſſue of it. 
But Roman diſcipline prevailed, after an obſtinate conteſt, over 
confuſed valour, and the Britons were entirely routed, and his 
wife and daughter taken priſoners; and the queen of the Bri- 
gantes, to whom he had fled for refuge, treacherouſſy gave 
him up to the conquerors. . Fo LoS-Of.8 5 
dition was ſo greatly humbled. As he was conducted through 
the ſtreets of Rome, he remarked the ſplendor of every ob- 
jet around him; and pertinently obſerved, with ſurprize, 
« how ſuch a people, poſſeſſed of ſuch aſtoniſhing magnifi- 
« cence at home, could poſſibly think of envying Caractacus 


iced, „ his humble cottage in Britain.” His conduct before the 
The emperor was manly and intrepid; having no objection to ac- 
aun cept of pardon, but diſdaining meanly to ſolicit it, If I 


« have deſtroyed your glory, and my fortune would have been 


5 no way memorable. If now, then, you ſpare my life, I 


declaration induced Claudius generouſly to- pardon him; a 


ey triumph alſo was decreed for Oſtorius, but he did not live to 
| enjoy it. 15 | ST ,, fn 
by Ar the concluſion of eight centuries from the building of 


the city of Rome, Claudius orders the celebration of the fa- 
mous ſecular games, to ſolemnize the birth-day of the city. 
Of all the games amongſt the Romans, theſe were the moſt 
ſolemn and magnificent, and, in the regular order, were only 
exhibited once in a hundred years. Auguſtus had, indeed, 


out of the uſual courſe. 


were attended with all imaginable pomp and ſplendor, and 
every kind of martial and cruel exerciſes; the greateſt variety 


Fg oc religious rites and Pagan ſuperſtitions, a ſufficient inſtance 
c 0 of the prevalent idolatry of the times, was alſo diſplayed. 
* TIE ER IVS ALEXANDER, the governor of Paleſtine, who had 


been ſent to ſuperſede Fadus, was ſoon after this ſpectacle re- 
Called from thence, after about two years continuance ; in whoſe 
ſtead was ſent Cumanus, who joined the Samaritans, at enmity 
with the Galileans, and inſtead of redreſſing them againſt their 

PE. | EE | oppreſſors, 


had ſubmitted,” ſays he, tamely to your power, it would 


ddrefled his people with a calm reſolution, and informed them 


H1s dignity and courage never failed him, though his con- 


„ ſhall be a laſting example of your clemency. This noble | 


diſplayed them about ſixty four years before; but that was 
To theſe were all perſons folemaly 
invited by an herald, ** to be ſpectators of ſuch ſhews as they 
never before had ſeen, or ever again ſhould ſee,” They + 
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oppreſſors, fell upon them with his ſtanding troops, kill 


| many, and took many priſoners. Quadratus, ' governor f 


Syria, was alſo: made a party, and completed what Cuman 
had begun, by crucifying all his priſoners. But he afterwards 
underſtood: that the Galileans had only been rouſed to res | 
oppreſſion, that the Samaritans were the aggreſſors, and that 
Cumanus had been corrupted ; upon which he firſt commandy 
eighteen of the principal of the Samaritans to be beheaded, 


and then ordered the high prieſt, with Cumanus the governor, 


and a tribune, to go immediately to Rome, and anſwer to the 


_ emperor to all charges which ſhould be brought againſt them, 


Agrippa, who was now-at Rome, and had ſo ſucceſsfully plead. 
28 cauſe of his countrymen on a former occaſion, had in. 
fluence to induce the emperor to do juſtice : on which the tri- 
bune and many of the Samaritans were executed, and Cuma- 
nus deprived” of his government, and ſent into baniſhment, 


Felix, who ſucceeded him in the government, was notorious 


for all forts of vices and corruptions. 


"CLavvivs was a man, who had been very unfortunate in 
his marriages. When he was very young, he had eſpouſed | 


the Granddaughter of Auguſtus, whom he -divorced before 
the marriage was conſummated, becauſe that her father and 


mother had offended the emperor. He next contracted to be 


married to Livia Medullina, who was of the ancient family | 


of the dictator Camillus; but ſhe died on the very day ap- 


pointed for the nuptials. In the next place, he married Plan- 


tina Urgalanilla, whoſe father had had a triumph, whom he 
divorced for unchaſtity, and on a ſuſpicion of her entertain- 


ing ſome deſign upon his life. He afterwards married Elia 
Petina, the daughter of a conſul, whom he alſo divorced for 


very light reaſons. Valeria Meſſalina, the daughter of Bar- 


batus Meſſala, his couſin, was the next whom he took to the 


honour of being empreſs ; but ſhe was a woman of the moſt 
infamous practices, which produced infinite miſchiefs in the 
ſtate. As ſhe became more public in her lewdneſs, in which 


the was impudent to exceſs, and triumphant in her adulterous 


deſigns, ſhe ſacrificed many of her gallants, who were not 
ſufficiently ſerviceable for her boundleſs defires. Caius Silids, 


| the moſt beautiful youth in the city of Rome, was the object 


of her paſſion, whom ſhe compelled; though reluctantly, to di- 
vorce his lady, that ſhe might be free from rivals. Her infa- 


mous conduct may be inferred from this, that they were openly * 
- married ſoon after, almoſt in the emperor's preſence: as ſhe 


fully relied on his ſtupid blindneſs, and the powerful influence 
which ſhe had over him. Bat Claudius was rouſed by is | 
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favourites; and he aſſumed ſufficient reſolution to denounee 
death upon her and her confederattts. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING he was freed from a dangerous and 
infamous wife,he once more gave way to a licentious paſſion, 
and became enamoured of his own niece Agrippina. Her 
amazing ſpirit and boundleſs ambition, never ceaſed to exer- 
ciſe themſelves until ſhe had induced Claudius to prefer Nero, 
her fon, by a former marriage, to his own ſon Britannicus, 
then a minor, whom he had by Meſſalina. Her daughter 
Octavia was marrried alſo to Nero, though ſhe had been con- 
tracted to Silanus; which proved fatal to the youth, as the 
contraction alſo of Pompey to the daughter of-Petina oc- 
caſioned his being murdered. 1 | 3 

Ac ITI A Was unboundedly deſirous for Nero's ſucceeding 
in the empire. It was told her by ſome oracle, That her 
« ſon ſhould be emperor, but that he would be the cauſe of 
« her death; to which ſhe anſwered in theſe words, Let 
« him, if he does but reign.” But Claudius was not ſo eg. 
| tremely inſenſible, not to be ſorry for his marriage with her, 
and the adoption of her ſon Nero; which Agrippina ſoon dif- 
covered by the unuſual favours beflowed on Britannicus, and 
by his accidentally ſaying, when he was elevated with wine, 
« That he had ever been unfortunate in his wives, but that 
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« none of them had ever eſcaped unpuniſhed.”” Upon this 

ſhe formed the reſolution to poiſon him, but deliberated on 

the kind of poiſon ſhe ſhould uſe ; as a ſtrong one might fen. 

der her villainy too manifeſt, and a flow one would give him 

an opportunity of diſcovering her practices, and diſappoint 

| the ſucceflion of her ſon. She therefore choſe à potion Wick 

| diftrated his ſenſes, and would not too ſuddenly put a period 

to his life. By her artifices ſhe prevented the too early know-' 

ledge of his death, till her ſon Nero had prepared and ſecured”. 

every thing neceſſary for his ſucceſſion” to the empire.” He 

died on the 13th day of October, in the year of Chriſt, by the” 

common account, 54, and in the 64th year of his age, aſter a 

reign of 13 years, 8 months, and 19 days. s. 
PaTERCULvs, the Roman hiſtorian, and Pomponins Mele,” 

were the only perſons of eminence, during the reign off 

Claudius, whoſe names are handed down to poſterity.” It is 

ſcarcely poſſible, indeed, to ſuppoſe, that any countenance” 

ſhould be afforded to ſcience and Moturitle: ty a-man of ſo 

| ſtupid and beſotted à diſpoſition. As Claudius, after his Ii 
flimſy expedition to Britain, had left his lieutenants to con- 

duct the war; the latter of the hiſtorians, juſt mentioned, Who 

wrote upon the affairs of the Re; expreſſes a hope that 
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by che ſueceis of the Roman arms, the iſland, with its ſavage 
inhabitants, would ſoon be. better known. . 


* 


"+ 
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D the management of Burrhus, who was præfect of the 
D Pretorian guards, and one of the governors to young 
Nero, the palace gates were ſuddenly thrown open. Though | 

ſome enquiries were made after Britannicus, then in the 14th 

year of his age, on their joining the guards which were then 
on duty, Nero was received with the loudeſt acclamations; 1 
and he was immediately carried from thence in a chariot to Nas 
the reſt of the troops. On his promiſing them a conſiderable 401 
=_ bounty, he was immediately ſaluted emperor, and ſhortly after the 
\ __ confirmed by the ſenate. He was alſo acknowledged by the fel 
Provinces without. oppoſition. _ 1 55 | ent 
BIN at this time only ſeventeen years of age, his reiga eff 
commenced in the moſt flattering way, and his government mi 
| was = TER by all ranks of people. The joy and ſatisfac- pu 
tion of the city were general; for he manifeſted his utmoſt TW 
| endeavours apparently to ſerve the public. It was underſtood, in 
j that, by his juſt, liberal, and merciful conduct, which were ob- WW in 
| vious both in his words and actions, he would accompliſh his dif 
| promiſe of governing by the wiſe rules and prudent inſtiu- dit 
' tions of Auguſtus. From his mode of conferring favours, wi 
Wy aſſigning penſions to decayed ſena ors, and treating all men ita 
[ _ courteauily and with the utmoſt humanity ; there ſeemed to ha 
= be little cauſe for apprehending thoſe miſeries, which after- | £0 
| wards ſucceeded. He likewiſe Faded money to the citizens, Y 
| and moderated the taxes and other impoſitions. His clemency 2 
aud pity towards unfortunate oonvicts, whom the laws of their ou 
Conntry had ſentenced to death, were eonſpicuous; and the | 
= _ firſt death - warrant which: he figned, was accompanied with be 
=_ this humane declaration—** Would to Heaven that I had never ca 
on 
em 


. learned to write.” His modeſty towards the ſenate ws 


I 
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equally manifeſt, from his reply to their applauſes of his mild. 
and juſt government ;—to ** defer their thanks till he had” 


« done ſomething to deſerve them.“ 


Moc of this cohduct is, indeed, to be attributed to 4 
| wiſdom of his governors; one of whom, as we ove ny = a 


mentioned, was Burrhus, a man eminent for his military dit. 
cipline and gravity of manners. The renowned Seneca was 


the other; whoſe excellence in precepts of eloquence and 


courteous demeanour, are univerſally known and admired. 


Oxe of the firſt ads of his cruelty was exercifed againft.. 


the young Britannicus, the ſon of Claudius, whom he cauſed 
to be poiſoned, about a year and four months after his ad- 


vancement to the empire. This might probably be a ſcheme - - 
of policy, to prevent him from becoming a troubleſome claim- - . 
| ant at ſome future opportunity, at the inſtigation of ſome diſ- 
affected perſon. It may, perhaps, be proper to conclude, _ 
that this alane is not a ſufficient criterion to judge of his future 


diſpoſition; which more particularly began to difplay itlelf, 
in the ſeveral ſteps he took Fea 
ther. „„ | 


His change of diſpoſition towards Agrippina, by whoſe 7" 


nagement alone he had obtained the imperial dignity, and 


towards whom the ties of fllial duty onght to have engaged 
the moſt ſacred obedience, was occaſioned by the reſtraint he 
felt himfelf under, through her preſence, in the purſuit of his 


enormities. After various means had been tried, without: 


effect, to occaſion her death ſecretly, and in a way which -- 

might paſs for a natural death, he cauſed it to be proclaimed - . 

publicly, that ſhe had conſpired againſt his life. To render this 

rumour the more plauſible, à perſon was apparently derefted* 

in the act of dropping +a dagger at his feet; who declared 
5 had received orders from Agrippina to 


immediately, that 
diſpatch him at an early opportunity. Upon this, he gave 
directions, without delay, to certain tribunes to murder her, 
which was ſpeedily effected. But the horror of the fact con- 


ſtantly 5 bim; and his imagination ever after was 


haunted and diſturbed with the moſt terrifying ideas. He 
confeſſed frequently, that the apprehenſions of his mother's 
<* ghoſt often diſturbed him, and that he was tormented by 


* Infernal furies,” and ſtung with a conſciouneſs of ſo atroci- 


Jus an act. 


Hz had ſome time before taken Poppza Sabina from tha 


cauſed her to be received as empreſs of the Roman domini- 


ons; a ſituation which ſhe held about eight years, when the 
; Emperor, offended with the liberty ſhe took in upbraiding him 
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for effefting the death of his 
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as he returned late from driving his chariot in public, gare 
her a kick with his foot, which terminated her life. At this 


time ſhe was with child, and alſo much indiſpoſed; which are 
circumſtances of the higheſt aggravation of his conduct, and 


proofs of his extreme depravity and degeneracy, _ 


ABourT the 


the dominion of the Roman government. Some time after he 


appointed the celebration of new games, which were to be 
repeated for five years; and Feſtus was appointed to the tri- 
butary government of Judza, in the room of Felix, who was 


now removed, after he had been governor more than ſeven 


years. In this period he had greatly oppreſſed the people of 
25 conduct, together with the degeneracy and 


the Jews; and | 
cor ruptions of the inhabitants, cauſed frequent ravages, ſedi- 


tions, and bloodſheds. Being accuſed of miſconduct in his 


adminiftration, a ſevere puniſhment would certainly have fol- 


 Jowed it, if his brother Pallas, at that time in the higheſt favour 
with the emperor, had not interceded. Feſtus continued in 
the government of Judæa until his death, which happened 


about two years after; to whom Albinus ſucceeded, who re- 


mained in that dignity little more than two years, and was 


ſuperſeded by Geſſius Florus, through the intereſt of the 


empreſs Poppaa. . WV 
Tuoucn Albinus had greatly haraſſed the Jews, and op- 
een them in a very wicked and arbitrary manner; yet no 


ner was Florus eſtabliſhed in his government, than he ma- 


nifeſted the utmoſt extenſion of rapacity and tyranny. His 
acts of violence were bold and daring, and he publicly gloried 
in his greateſt exactions and enormities. He omitted no ra- 
pines nor extortions, by which the people might be afflicted, 
and himſelf benefited. All intreatics were vai and uſeleſs; 
and his plunders were exerciſed every where, even to the deſo- 
lating and pillaging whole cities and provinces. Public rob- 
« beries were even patroniſed and encouraged, on condition that 
he only ſhared in the booty; and great numbers were obliged 
to abandon their habitations, and flee to foreign countries, to 
eſcape the effects of ſo much oppreſſion. 3 

BRITAIN was an object of conqueſt and dominion in the 
reign of this emperor, as well as of his predeceſſor Claudius. 


in that iſland ; which were carried on with much 8 
obſtinacy and reſolution, and coſt the Romans much blood and 
treaſure. It is ſaid that more than eighty thouſand Romans 


The conquering Caractacus did not put an end to the was 


periſhed in the conteſt, before the Britons were reduced in 


* 
5 


| that Poppza was made empreſs of Rome, 
the country of Armenia was wholly ſubdued, and came under 
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Soon after this conqueſt, one of the governors of the em- 
peror, Burrhus, of whom we havs ſpoken already, paid the 


great debt of nature; and Seneca, whoſe leſſons of inftruttion — 


were no longer agreeable to the profligate' Nero, wiſhed to 
retire from the ſcenes of public life to a more defirable ftation. 


concerned in the death of Burrhus, by means of poifon 5 and 
as Seneca's intereſt and authority were ſo much weakened, he 


prudently deſired permiſſion to withdraw himſelf, at the ſame 
time offering to ſurrender his large eſtate, which had been the 

15 much envy. Amongſt the emperor's numerous 
vices, that of diſſimulation was not the leaſt obvious; 


and he refuſed this modeſt requeſt, under a ſhew of affection 
and reſpect. The philoſopher laid aſide thoſe external ap- 
nd dignity, which he had formerly diſ- 
| played, lived a life of obſcurity and humility,” received but 
few viſits, and whenever he publicly appeared, his retinue was 


pearances of rank a 


extremely ſmall. © 


Wazn Nero diſpoſſeſſed Ocho of his partner, and raiſed = 
Poppæa to the imperial throne, he divorced Octavia the + 


daughter of Claudius; and afterwards, when the Roman peo- 
ple murmured at this injury, he firſt baniſhed and then cauſed. 


her to be put to death. Some time after this, a conſpiracy 


was formed againſt him, at the head of which was Piſo, a man 
of great power and integrity, who, as well as many others, 


of all ranks and degrees, ſuffered the puniſhment of ſuch a 
conduct. Lucan, - Seneca, and a great many others, both _ 


noble and ignoble, gyilty and innocent, were involved and 
included in the general calamity. It was ſafficient cauſe of 


the condemnation of Lucan, that he excelled in the art of 
poetry, to which Nero himſelf made ſome pretences; on this 


account, vainly comparing his own verſes to thoſe of this fa- 
mous poet, he had forbid him to publiſh his verſes, and a 


mortal hatred ſubſiſted between them. The falfiry of the | 


emperor's pretended reſpect for Seneca was now demonſtrated, 
whom he condemned alſo to death; which ſentence this great 


man received with compoſure and even chearfulneſs, and only” 


defired permiſſion to beſtow a few legacies, which was denied 


His ſpeech to his weeping friends is too magnanimous 


to be paſſed over, That ſince he had been hindered from 


giving them what they had merited, he left them the example 


© of his life, the memory and imitation of which would gain 
them immortal honour among all good 


men. His abſti- 


nence had heen fo great, that he could not bleed, and poiſon 


* 
1 — 


:ny tolerable degree to the obedience of the Roman Govern- | 


would 


4a 
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would have no effect upon him, though he ſought death 
various ways; at laſt he was ftifled by the 12 
after diſeourſing on many excellent precepts of morality, wi 


bis uival elegance, for the good of his fellow citizens. The of 
Flite Petronius, though a molt ref ned ſon of pleaſure, aut Wl fic 
therefore a counterpart to Seneca in his life and ſentimens, WM tem 
who had alſo very greatly aſſiſted Nero in his extravagant Wl uni 
ſenſuality, and was noted for his exquiſite knowledge in the re. WM 
finements of voluptuouſneſs, ſuffered alſo in this general de. Ne 
ſtruction. But in the cahnneſs and ſcrenity with which he Gr 


met death, he very much reſembled Seneca; he ſeemed o M +. 
play with death, as if he had no trouble or concern about it, = 
opening his veins and cloſing them with the utmoſt compoſure Wl . 
and dilcourſing with his friends on fuch pleaſant, ſubjects, as 80 
he had been accuſtomed to during his life. a 
Tux conduct of Nero, before the commiſtion of fuch hor. Bll 
rid crimes as totally ſuperſede human nature, had been more 
Uke that of a 4 Hts than the governor of a great people. 
After committing the moſt-abominable exceſſes, and debafng 
bdimſelf by the moſt extravagant follies, ſo that invention was 
entirely exhauſted and ſtaggered; he conceived the project of 
deſtroying the city, on account of the narrowneſs of the ſtreets 
and irregularity of the buildings. The ambition of found. 
ing a new city immediately poſſeſſed his mind, and he cauſe 
Rome to he ſet on fire in ſeveral places at once, that he might 
enjoy the proſpect of ſuch a lamentable deſolation. It con- 
tinued more than ſix days, in which great numbers of people 
periſhed, and three ſourths of the city was laid in aſhes, before 
Fon ſuch an execralle and diabolical act, the author of 
- which was generally known, the emperor had the greateſt rea- 
- fon to dread the rage and reſentment of an injured people; and 
he was ſtruck with remorſe at the horrid proceeding. Ac- 
- codingly he ſet himſelf, with the utmoſt expedition, to re- 
build the city, and exerted every means which human policy 
could invent, to appeaſe the minds of the citizens. He be- 
' flowed large gifts on the lower claſſes of the people; and the 
' books of the Sybils were alſo gonſulted, with a view to ap- 
peaſe the incenſed gods. Yet were all the gifts, ceremonies, 
and ſacrifices ſearcely ſuffieĩent to ſecure the emperor's repu- 
tation, or to remove the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions that he was the 
author of this calamitous tragedy. Unfortunately for the 
diſciples of Chriſtianity, the emperor diverted the attention 
of the people from himſelf, by iſſuing a cruel and ſevere edit 
againſt tłkem, pretending that they were the authors of the con- 
flagration. In reſtoring the city, he cauſed a ſtately palace c 
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be built, which ſhould be worthy of being the reſidence of the: 
monarchs of the world. 9 85 5 


We have noticed already, that the country of Armenia 7 


wholly ſubdued under this emperor; whoſe king, Tiridates, 


afterwards received his crown from Nero. After this the 


temple of Janus was ſhut for a ſhort time, as the ſignal of 


univerſal peace, which had not been ſhut fince the ſecond year 


| aker our Saviour's nativity, When this had been effected, 


Nero left Rome with an aſtoniſhing retinue, and paſſed into 
Greece and Achaia ; and there indulged” himſelf more than a 


year in the exerciſe of all kinds of games and extravagances. 


In his abſence he committed the government of the city to- 


Helius, who was one of his wicked inſtruments and bloody exe- 


cutioners in his horrid maſſacres; from whoſe power and au- 


- 


thority, which were abſolute and unlimited, the inhabitants 
were very ſeverely affiifted.  - VVV 5 


- Taz ſhort interval of peace was ſoon terminated by the 
rebellion of the Jews, whoſe oppr lions and hardſhips, under 
the government of Florus, were become intolerable. Various 


endeavours were uſed by the more prudent and peaceable: 


among the Jews, to prevent the increaſc of diſaffection, and 


to atone for ſome imprudent and impolitic meaſures which thb 


inferior Jews had taken; but it ſo happened, through the di- 
reclion of providence, that they were not productive of that 


ſucceſs, wich they were ſo well calculated and adapted to G 


produce, For the Jews, who had filled up the portion of 
their iniquity were nearly ripe for that deſtruction, which their 


conduct had fo much deferved; their impending” fate ap- 
proached with rapid ftrides, and every thing eoncurred to ac 
r e , 


Tura cannot be a more demonſtrative proof of the 


eruelty and ſavage temper, which diſtinguiſned Nero, than ö c 


the following. Unhappy in himſelf, it was ſufficient to excite 


his envy and indignation, if he found that others were more _ 
contented. The conjugal felicity of Pætus and Arria were 
pPtoverbial; nor was any other pretence neceffary to haſten 
their diſſolution, as this profligate emperor could not endure 


that any perſon in bis empire ſhould preſume to think them- 


ſelves happy when he himſelf was not ſo. His letter on the 


occaſion was remarkable. cc Pætus, vou are hereby com. 


manded to diſpatch yourfelf. I have heard a very good 
character of you, and therefore leave to your own choice, 
whether you will die by dagger, ſword, or poifon. If your 


* ſurvive this order above an hour, I. have given direction 


chat you ſhall be put to death by the moſt excruciating tor - 
** tures.” The dreadful meſſage was received by Artiay. 
2 3 %%% 
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85 whoſe diſtraction and rage may be more eaſily conceived thay 
_ deſcribed. But the tyrant's commands were irreſiſtible, aud 
the reſolved not to ſurvive her huſband ; and as the deliver! 


dim the letter, On his ar rival, ſhe {tabbed | her ſelf with a poi 


I the general perſecution, which commenced, in conſe. 


quence of the emperor's edi, after the burning of the city, 
the two great apoſtles of the Chriftians periſhed ; the wicked 
| 2 Helius, during his abſence in Greece, was of too 


vage a diſpoſition to ſuffer any relaxation in its execution. 


. Wren Nero returned to Rome, at the requeſt of Helins, | 


on account of diſturbances which were riſing at home, he 


was ſyrrounded with players and muſicians in a kind of tti- | 
umph. But the miſconduct of ſuch a ſucceſſion of emperors, 


Who had put the minds of the people into a ferment, was no 
longer ſupportable, and the furious effects were ſoon mani- 


. fefted, The diſſimulation of Tiberius had excited their jea- 
louſy, and the brutality of Caligula had created an averſion; 
| the ſtupidity of Claudius had produced diſguſt, but the mad 


fury of Nero was beyond all precedent, and totally exhauſted 
their little remains of patience. The neceſſity of a revolution 
was therefore preſſing, and every one ſeemed to concur in the 


ſteps which tended to produce it. Accordingly Vindex, who 


commanded the legions in Gaul, began the revolt, by proteſt- 
ing publicly againſt the government of Nero; who invited 

Sergius Galba, at that time governor of part of Spain, whoſe 
reputation was extremely memorable, to aſſume the imperial 
authority, and to march with an army towards Rome. From 
the moment that the tyrant received this intelligence, he con- 
ſidered himſelf as undone; for the armies every where declar- 


ed againſt the preſent emperor. Rage and deſpair were now 


© manifeſted in the fulleſt manner. He reſolved to facrifice all 


 thegoyernors of provinces, as a terror to reſtrain them within the 


| bounds of their duty; the commanders of the armies were 


. alſo deſtined to the ſame fate; all exiled perſons were imme- 
diately to be deftroyed ; all the Gauls which were in Rome 


he had conſigned to butchery ; whoſe nation was to be given 


up to the plunder of his army. He alſo deſigned to have 


city which had ſo lately felt the ravages of fire; and to turn 
out among the people a variety of wild beafts, ſo as to prevent 


the moſt vigorous and active from extinguiſhing the flames. 


Tux career of ſo much wickedneſs was, however, near its 


9 period. The meaſure of his iniquity en, 


_ nard ſo effectually, that ſhe had only time to fay, p ST | 


is not painful. He followed the heroic example withom 


poiſoned the whole ſenate at an entertainment ; to burn the 
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ties, and others openly refuſe ET 
had thoughts of fleeing to the Parthians, or to Galba, as a 


2 a body which had been thrown in the way, and in ſuccour- 


” 
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and his infernal diſpoſition had no longer the means of exe 


cuting its purpoſes. Every one forſook him, and joined the 


ſtandard of the revolters. His ſervility and timidity were 
now as conſpicuous, as before his conduct had been haughty 
and tyrannical ; and he who was fo lately the greateſt monarch 
in the world, was now reduced to à more deplorable and 
wretched ſtate than the vileſt flave. The ſenate, who at this 
time were aſſembled, pronounced him a mortal enemy to the 
fate; and ſolemnly condemned him to die © after the man- 
« ner of his anceftors,” by having his head made faſt in a 
pillory, there to be ſcourged to death 
- Ir was now time for Nero to think of eſcaping by any 
means which offered. He ſounded the tribunes and captains 
of his guards, with a view to engage their accompanying him 
in his fight ; but ſome of mel pretended the greateit difficul- 
4 his requeſt. At one time he 


ſappliant ; at other times to appear in black, and endeavour to 
excite the compaſſion of the people, by ſupplicating a pardon 
for what was paſt. In deſpair, he ſent for Spicillus, or ſome 
other gladiator, to put a period to his exiſtence by the ſword; 
and when no perſon could be found to rendcr him this laſt 
ſervice, “ What,“ ſays he, © have I neither friend nor 
« enemy ?”—on which he began to run as if he deſigned to 
throw himſelf into the Fiber. oo To EIT TT 
Hf reſolved; however, to ſeek ſome place of concealment, 
till he ſhould have time to recover his ſpirits. ' One of his 
freemen, whoſe name was Phaon, offered him a retreat at his 
country houſe, about four miles from Rome. Fo this place 
he ſet out without cloathing, and only in his ſhirt, with an 


| old cloak wrapped round him; and having put an handker- 


chief before his face, he mounted on horſeback, accompanied 
only by four perſons, one of which was Sporus, a youth whom 


he had cauſed to be emaſculated, and dreſſed up in the habit 
ol an empreſs, and had as ſuch attended him in the moſt pub- 


lie places. EN „ 

Tas lightnings and earthquakes, which accompanied him 
on the way, were ſufficient to alarm a mind leſs timorous or 
leſs ſuperſtitions. As he paſſed by the camp, the impreca- 
tions of the ſoldiers againſt himſelf were diſtinctiy heard, with. 
the moſt extravagant effuſions of their deſires and wiſhes for 


| the ſucceſs and proſperity of Galba. Some whom they met 
in this march, confidered them as perſons who were purſuirg 


Nero; and others enquired of him, What news was there 
at Rome reſpecting Nero?” At this time, his horſe ſtarted 
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ing the animal his face was uncovered, and an old ſoldier of 
| the guards perceived and recollected him. They were obliged 


to quit their horſes at a ſhort turn of ſome buſhes, and Nero, 
in purſuing a difficult path amongſt ſome reeds, had great la. 
bour to climb a wall which was oppoſite the houſe, Here he 
was adviſed by Phaon to conceal himſelf in a cavern, till it 
became ſomewhat dark, who declared · that he would not be 


buried alive;” but having a defire to drink, he took up 
ſome water from a ditch with his hand. He crept on all fours 
towards the houſe, to prevent his being diſcovered; and as 


ſoon as he was got into a chamber he threw himſelf upon a 


bed, where he had but an indifferent pillow and an old blanket, 
When he was preſſed with the appetites of hunger and thirſt, 
they preſented him with coarſe bread which he would not eat; 
- but contented himſelf with drinking a little lakewarm water. 
_ Every one who was now about him, deſired him to pre- 
vent ſpeedily the evils. and affronts with which he was 
threatened, infomuch that they made, in his preſence, a ditch 
of the ſize of his body, and ſent haftily for ſome pieces of 
marble, if they could procure any, and alſo for wood and wa- 
ter to waſh and burn his body. He wept at every word, and 
exclaimed ſuddenly, many times, Is it neceſſary that ſo 
good an inſtrument player ſhould die!“ When a courier of 
Phaon's brought us, tches, which acquainted him that he 
was declared by the ſenate an enemy of the republic, and that 


they ſought to puniſh him according to ancient cuſtom; on 


his 2 informed what that cuſtom was, he ſeized two 
, and feeling the point of both of them, again ſe. 


poignards, and f 
cured them, ſaying, that his fatal hour was not yet come. 
Whilſt he was heſitating, at one time blaming himſelf for want 


of courage, and at another calling for ſome friend to ſet him 


an example of death, a noiſe of perſons on horſeback ap- 
proached, with orders to ſeize him alive and carry him to 
ome, of which he was himſelf fully ſenfible ; but he was even 


now in ſo weak a ſtate of body and mind, that he had need of | 


the affiſtance of Epaphroditus, his maſter of requeſts, to enable 

him to ſtrike the Giger into his throat; As he was expiring, 

his purſuers entered 

blood, but in vain. His dying wiſh, that his body might be 

burned entire, was permitted ; and his aſhes were depoſited in 
the tomb of the Domitians. who were his anceftors. His fu- 

neral was very coſtly and expenſive; in whom died the fa- 


mily of the Cæſars, who reigned in Rome, though the follow- A 


ing emperors retained the title, 5 8 

Such was the fate of an jms 2k who ſeemed to have 

been born for the ſcourge of mankind. He was the — 5 
8 : '* public 
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pobliely proclaimed his enmity to the Chriſtians; under whom 


{ome of their greateſt defenders fell a ſacrifice to tyranny and 
ſecution. By his execrable actions he brought upon him 


ſelf the ſevereſt misfortunes which could befal a prince; which _ 


were productive of as heavy calamities as could be brought 


a ſtate, and of the greateſt internal convulſions after his 
deceaſe. After a reign of 13 years, 7 months, and 27 days,. 


he was reduced to this neceſſity of tm i his eienr 


in the 32d year of his age. 45 


We have already mentioned Seneca and Petronius, as 


eminent in literature during the reign. of Nero, though in a. 


very different way. Lucan, as æ poet, in this dangerous age, 
in like manner attained to ſuch a degree of eminence, as 


— 


handed his name to poſterity; ; through whoſe hands we have 


received the knowledge of his performances. Quintus Cur- 
tins, too, an hiſtorian of ſome. note amongſt his own people; . 


appeared conſpicuouſſy during his reign. 


Or his perſon we. have an account, though not the rage oy 8 


lattering, yet: ſufficiently. agreeable... Notwithſtanding- hie 


exceſſes, he was only ſick three times during his reign, and 


that ſo ſlightly, that it did not compel him to the leaſt abſti- 
nence. In his dreſs he was rather indifferent and careleſs - 


* i . 


than the contrary. And to ſpeak of his education, the liberal 


ſciences. were principally attended to; but his mother totally 
prevented his inſtruction in the fundamentals of philoſophy, , - 


as beneath the conſideration of a ſovereign prince. He deſ- 


piſed and ridiculed every thing which had the appearance ff 
religion; yet, ſuch was the — of a 3 abſorbed 


in pleaſures, in debaucheries, and in the moſt conſummate: 
ſcenes of wickedneſs, that he at laſt was compelled, ty the 
force of reflection, to conſult the auguries of the times, to diſ- 


cover ſomething propitious to his fortune, whos: bis own. 8 5 
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Galba above two months before, the 
aſſumed in Spain. He had no alliance whatever with the 
family of the Cæſars, eithef by affinity of blood or by adop. 
tion; but the empire was given to him by the ſoldiers, and 
the ſenate immediately conſented to their choice. In the ruin 
of Nero the whole empire was involved, and difficulties oe. © 
_ curred, and diſturbances aroſe in every place, which Galba, 
in his march from Spain, every where ſubdued and ſuppreſſed. 


* 
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clared emperor, had been in ſome degyff conferred u 


By granting liberty to certain ſlaves, and inviting the popu. 


lace to join him in defence of themſelves and families againſt 
the cruelties and oppreſſions of the tyrant, he prevailed wih 
the greater part of the people to ſupport him. On his com. 
ing to Rome, after Nero's death, he gave many ſpecimens 
of ſeverity and avarice, and exerciſed his authority with no 
_ fparing hand. Many of thoſe whom Nero had elevated from 


the loweſt condition, he cauſed to be reduced; by which, in- 


deed, as well as by his reſcinding many other odious acts of 
Nero, and by. executing many of the wicked inftruments of 


his cruelty, but particularly Helius, his abandoned ſubſtitute, 


fenders were ſpared for the fake of money; for his avarice 


he gave much ſatisfaction. But ſome of the moſt notorious of- 


Was ſo extreme, that he would frequently ſigh and weep when 
- His table was better ſerved than uſual. As this was a vice f 


age, it was far from unnatural, however abſurd ; but it was 


peculiarly.dangerous.to the proſperity and ſucceſs of his em. 


pire, when the depravity and licentiouſneſs of the Prætorian 

. _ - Aoldiers is conſidered, to whom a large donative had been pro- 
miſed in his abſence. This he utterly refuſed to allow, though 
it was cuſtomary on their ſwearing allegiance to a new em- 


peror ; and he declared that he choſe and would never pur- 


r chaſe his ſoldiers,” which was highly offenſive to the army 


in thoſe corrupt times, who could not ſubmit to any diſcipline 


like that of the ancient Romans. They well knew that he 
ſuffered himſelf to be bought and ſold every day; and they 
| hated and deteſted him, as well as on this account, ſo alſo on 
account of his giving himſelf entirely to the management of 


three favourites. 


— + TrTvs Vixits, who was one of theſe pedagogues, as they 


were ſatirically named, had been a lieutenant in Spain, and 
was a man of inſatiable covetouſneſs. Cornelius Lacon had 


been raiſed to the honour of colonel of the guards from a low 


had honoured with the privilege of wearing a gold ring, and 
to whom he had given the ſurname of Marcian; who aſpired 


Ration, and had rendered himſelf inſupportable by his haughti- | 


neſs and brutality. Icelus was a freeman, whom the emperor 
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Could not hope for much for his deſigned ſucceſſor. * 17385 
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0 the order of Roman knights. Theſe three perſons, whoſe 


vices were ſo very different from each other, inſufferably abuſ- 
ed the authority of the emperor, and occaſioned his conduc _ - 


to appear extremely oppoſite and irregular; at one time ſeem- 


ing to be ſevere and frugal, and at another remiſs and prodi - 


gal; ſometimes condemning the moſt illuſtrious perſons, 
at their inſtigation, without permitting them the means of de- 
fence, at other times ſuffering the moſt guilty and- iniquitous 
offenders to eſcape. He was very frugal of beſtowing the 
rights of a Roman citizen; and he made ſome regulations 
amongſt the judges, which had no very agreeable reception. 


It was apprehended that he meant to limit the duration of the 


rank of a knight, and the office of a ſenator, to two years; 


and not to give it to perſons who were | deſirous of it, but to 


force it upon others who wiſhed to decline the honour. 

Tut moſt preſumiug politician could ſcarcely expect that, 
in ſuch unſettled times, a man who had incurred the diſplea- 
ſure and hatred of the army, had little foundation to expect a 
long reign, had he been much younger than the preſent em- 


pe ror. Not only the Prætorian ſoldiers were dffended with 


him, but the army in Germany murmured ſtill more, who 
were the firſt who dared to make a ſtand againſt his authority; 
for on being required on the firſt day of the year to take the 


oath, they immediately ſent an embaſſy to the Prætorians to 
declare, That they would not admit an emperor who was 
made in Spain, and that another ſhould be raiſed to that 


« dignity, who ſhould be approved by all the armies.” 


- ' As. ſoon as Galba had received the intelligence of theſe 

diſſatisfactions, he conſidered that his age might be one great 
objection to their approbation, and his want of an heir to ſuc- 
ceed him in the empire, wight be a means of leſſening their - 
ſenſe of duty to him. Upon this he reſolved immediately to 


adopt an heir; but with ſuch a regard, at the ſame time, for 


the public good, that he rej ected the application of Otho, not- 
withſtanding the good ſervices he had received from him, as. 


the firſt perfon of note who joined him on his declaring againſt 


Nero. His favourites alſo, on this occafion, greatly intereſt- 
ed themſelves; and each of them was emulous to nominate an 
heir to the empire, and conſequently to augment his influence 
in matters of government. Much contention was, therefore, 


manifeſted on this intereſting ſubject. But Galba gave the 
Preference to Piſo Licinianus, and, according to the general 


. account of hiftorians, he deſerved commendation for the choice 


which he made. The army and the ſenate approved of his 


choice; but they did it in ſo cool and reluctant a way, that he 85 


4 
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Taz account which hiſtorians have given us of Piſo, is the 
ſtrongeſt teſtimony in favour of Galba's diſcernment upon 
this occafion. His merit was the only conſideration which in- 


duced the emperor to give him the preference of all other 


competitors ; and took pains to inſtruct him in ſuch a manner 
as might have been extremely ſerviceable to him, had he ſuc- 
ceeded to the empire. His modeſty, firmneſs, and equality 
of temper were ſuch, as demonſtrated his merit ; in which he 


ſhewed himſelf more. capable of diſcharging than ambitious of | 


obtaining his preſent dignity. - But the army and the ſenate; 
who had long ſhook off all kind of diſintereſtedneſs, and ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to bribery and corruption, were not diſ. 


poſed to endure any emperor who could not, or would not, fa- 
tisfy their avarice. In a nation of ſuch univerſal depravity,. 


it was in vain to expect the reward of virtue. 


Or no, on the contrary, who was very defireous of obtain- 


ing the honour, which was to enſure him the reverſion of the 


empire, had effectually ſecured the intereſt of Galba's chief 


favourite, Vinius ; and had alſo engaged the favour of the 


Urban and Prætorian cohorts, that he could form little doubt 


of ſucceſs. It was certainly matter of much regret, that 


 Galba, whoſe wiſh was ſolely to promote the public good, 


| ſhould be fo extremely unfortunate in the ſucceſs of ſuch laud- 
able endeavours; for the very acts of the emperor, which had 
apparently the beſt tendency to perpetuate his government, 
were productive of the utmoſt confuſion, and terminated in 
his utter ruin. When Otho diſcovered the firm determina- 
tion of Galba to fruſtrate his ſanguine wiſhes, he loſt no time 
in his application to the ſoldiers, whoſe intereſt he had previ- 
ouſly ' engaged. He now prevailed upon them, by many 
| 3 harangues and a variety of promiſes (to which Gal- 
ba had unhappily been blind, in neglecting, and even refuſ- 
ing to perform and complete the engagements of his friends) 


to proclaim him emperor of Rome, in oppoſition to Galba. 


This they agreed to unanimouſly, and, with drawn ſwords, to 


manifeſt a reſolution of effecting their defigns, conveyed him 


to their camp, near the city gates. Such an unexpected cit- 
cumſtance diſheartened Galba, and to the greateſt degree per- 
plexed and confounded every one about him. Various were 
the ſentiments which prevailed on this ſadden commotion; for 
whilſt ſome were decidedly of opinion that he ſhould immedi- 
ately have recourſe to arms, and appear in public, others de- 


clared that he ought to ſecure himſelf in the capitol, and there 


attend the reſult of the confuſion. But he was undetermined 
"which courſe to take; and, by means of an artful and deceit- 
Ful ramonr; which was propagated eva, du O te 
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armed guard, and a number of followers, into the forum. 


TuE report having thus produced the effect for which it 


was declared, was ſpeedily followed by a powerful body of 


in motion. They entered op the oppoſite fide of the forum 


very ſoon after this advance of the emperor. Firmly reſolved, 
as they were, of diſpatching him, his preſence, on their nearer 


approach, ſtruck them with awe, and for ſome time they ſtood 


amazed, doubtful of the ſucceſs of their miſſion, and appre- 


henſive for the conſequences of their fatal errand. But Galba 
diſcovered the moſt obvious tokens of fear and irreſolution; 


being uncertain, in fo critical a juncture, (which bore ve 

little demonſtration of. the experienced general) what courſe 
to take. Whilſt he was thus debating in his mind, ſurround- 
ed by a great multitude of his faithful ſubjects, the chief of 
his followers ſuddenly abandoned him; upon which the ſol- 


| diers, which had been ſent by Otho for that purpoſe, ruſhed in 
| amongſt the people, and diſperſed and trampled them under 


foot. Plutarch informs us, that, on their approaching the 
emperor, he bid them, on ſtretching out his neck towards 


them, to „ ſtrike it off, if it were for the good of the com- 


monwealth and the Roman people; and, as Suetonius re- 


lates, defiring them to * ſtrike boldly, if it was their pleaſure 


to diſpatch him. _ 3 2 . 
Auox sr thoſe who fell, upon this occaſion, his three 


favourites did not eſcape their deſerved puniſhment ; who had, 


by their ſelfiſh proceedings, occaſioned ſo much diſorder and 
bloodſhed, Even Vinius, the creature of Otho, was not 
ſpared on this occaſion. And it is ſomewhat remarkable, 
that none of thoſe who were preſent had the fortitude and e- 
ſolution to ſuccour the emperor ; nor did any of the ſoldiers 
diſcover the leaft inclination to ſupport him, except we ſhould 
notice, which ought not to be forgotton, the loyalty and in- 


_ tegrity of a company of Germans, in gratitude for his care of 


them when they were ſick and haraſſed to an extreme. But 


as they knew not where to find him, they could not arive in 


ſuſticient time to relieve him from his perilous ſituation. His 


head was immediately raiſed upon the 22 of 45 es and 
lered to be carried con- 


preſented to Otho ; by whom it was 


temptuouſſy round the camp, whilſt his body remained un- bh, 
22 the ſtreets. At length it was interred by onę of 
Tux deſign of ſacrificing Galba had been entertained by 
Otho from the moment of his giving the preference to Piſo; 
and his reſentment had planned an immediate execution of Xs os 
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which, upon mature conſideration, was poſtponed to «nw. i 
favourable ſeaſon. He began by corrupting a number of the 


archers, who ſecured as many as they thought neceſſary, by 
giving them a ſmall ſum of money each, and promiſing a much 
greater ſum afterwards ; to effect which, and to enable him 
to accompliſh the other purpoſes of the enterprize, he had 


lately poſſeſſed himſelf of ten thouſand grand ſeſterees, which | 
Was the reward of his recommending to Galba a ſlave to he 
maſter of his houſhold. To this ſeaſonable aid the ſucceſs of 


N A 


his enterprize was in a good meaſure to be attributed. 
Tus fell Galba, after a ſhort reign of ſeven months, in 
the 73d year of his age. He poſſeſſed many virtues; but the 


vices of his favourites, after he came to the empire, haſtened 


— 


his deſtruction, who were themſelves involved in the genera 
calamity. JF wider 11 EY 10 
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 TDESIDES the ambition which ſtimulated Otho to the ſleps | 


; he had taken, he was encumbered with ſuch a heavy load 


. 


of debt, which had been contracted by an expenſive and rio- 
tous mode of life, that his only reſource was now preſented 


for delivering himſelf ſrom ſo great a burden. Accordingly 
he reſolved to obtain the empire at any rate, fince he had 
puſhed forward as a competitor for the adoption; and finding 

it unattainable, in a peaceabſe way, he had now employed 
nn d ot fer Tos 
_ Has affairs, therefore, were deſperate, and he frankly con- 
feſſed, © that he could not ſubſiſt unleſs he was elected ſo- 


vereign; and it was indifferent to him, whether he fell by 


the hands of his enemies in defending himſelf in the chief 


command, or ſuſſered by the legal proceedings of hiv 


* creditors.” 


Gele was no. ſooner dead. than Otho was declared his 


ſucceſſor in the empire. He was of an ancient family, and 7 
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the prime of life, being now about 38 years of age. As the 


Prztorian ſoldiers had the principal concern in his advance- 
ment to this honour, this precedent encouraged them to exer- 
| ciſe it frequently, afterwards, to the great diſadvantage and 


rejudice of the Roman people; which too commonly proved 
fatal alſo to the emperors themſelves, who were ſo appointed, 


from the numerous jealouſies and occaſions of envy which it _ 


produced. 


Cox rx AR to the opinion and expectation of many, Otho - 


began his reign with the ſuſpenſion of many pleaſures, to 
which he had heretofore been addicted; diſſembling his riotous 


and luxurious life, and ordering all things in a manner which 
| tended to augment the proſperity, and promote the honour _ 


and dignity of the empire. He puniſhed, with the ſtricteſt re- 
gard to juſtice, the chief inſtrument of Nero's impurity, whoſe 


name was Tigellinus ; but reſtored at the ſame time many 


exiles, and performed many other generous acts which pro- 


cured him the moſt pleaſing eſteem and affection of the Ro- - 


man citizens. A fignal inſtanceof his clemency was mani- 
feſted in the pardon of Marius Celſus, whom Galba had highly 
favoured with his attention; and not only aſſured him of for- 
giveneſs, but raiſed him to the higheſt honours, an action 


which he juſtified by the afſertion, that F idelity deſerved 


t every rent Fog ns 3 MI 
Bur whilſt he ſo ſucceſsfully managed matters in the city, 


dhe reſt of the empire was far from being in fo tranquil a ſtate. 


Vitellius, who commanded the legions in the lower Germany, 


| many days before the death of Galba, had engaged bis army, 


by munificent donations and large promiſes, to declare 


emperor, without waiting for the conſent or approbation of 


the ſenate. They maintained, and with mach appearance of 
reaſon, that they had an equal right to appoint a perſon to 
that high ſtation as the cohorts of Rome; and an army of 
ſeventy thouſand men was no inconfiderable or contemptible 


force to ſupport a reſolution, which muſt impreſs them indivi- 


dually with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. _ 


_ Warn it was known at Rome, that Vitellius had put this 
| formidable body in motion, with a view to maintain his pre- 


tenſions to the empire, and that his generals, Valens and 


| Cecinna, were approaching towards Rome with the principal 


part of the army, whilſt Vitellius was in Gaul, in order to- 


bring forward the reſt of the forces; the city of Rome, with 
Otho at their head, were ſuddenly ſeized with confternation 
| At an event ſo unexpected. Both parties had ſtrong preten- 
fions to public ſupport ; and much bloodſhed was to be ap- 
Prehended as the conſequence of ſuch an oppoſition. _ * 
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Tux great preparations of Otho, and the inability of tl, 
Roman nobility and gentry, to take the field from continued 
ſcenes of luxury and effeminacy, gave the greater cauſe of 


alarm to the city. The heads of the ſenate were alſo now he. 


come old and impotent, and had loſt both the power and the 
vigour of ſoldiers. 'The nobility, on account of a long peace, 


were enervated and ſlothful, and totally unqualified to ſubmit 
to the fatigues of a camp. The equites were diſſolved in eaſe } 


and luxury, and entirely ignorant of all military ſervice; and 
the more they ſtudied and endeavoured to conceal their inex- 


perience, the more they inadvertently betrayed their fears, 


About this time, indeed, the whole world, as it was then 
called, began to be in a ſtate: of commotion and perturba. 
F BET OT 1 


As ſoon as Otho was fully inſormed of the near approach af 
Vitellius's generals, he d | 


departed from Rome with an army, 
reſpectable for its number; and left Flavius Sabinus, the bro- 


ther of Veſpaſian, who ſtill continued in Judza with his army, 
Which had ſworn fidelity both to Galba and Otho, to govern 


the city of Rome in his abſence. When the two armies came 


near to each other, a moſt nnhappy and fatal civil war com- 


menced, from which the Roman ſtate had been free near at 
hundred years. Both parties were anxious for effecting a de- 


-  ctfion, and much animoſity and precipitation were manifeſted, 
Many ſkirmiſhes and other encounters ſpeedily took place 
within a few days; there were alſo fought three conſiderable 


battles in a ſhort ſpace of time, at Placentia, Cremona, and 
at Caſtor. On all theſe. occaſions the advantage was favour- 


able to Otho and the ſenate. „„ es bo 
Bur as Valens and Cecinna were yet ſeparate, and had 


Acted independent of each other; they now 6nd it neceſſary to 
join their forces, which they not only effected, but reinforced 
their armies with freſh ſupplies. They now reſolved to haſten 


a general engagement, which they accompliſhed near Bedria- 
cum. For a long time the conteſt was very ſharp and oblt- 
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nate; but the forces of Otho and the ſenate at laſt gave way, 


und victory was in favour of their oppon ens. 
A very ſmall knowledge of military affairs muſt be ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the ee, 6 
As the enemy made their approaches towards Rome, the num- 
ber of defiles which they had to paſs, and the im robability of 


of Otho was extremely injudicious. 


4 
$i 


1 ſupplies for ſo large an army, dictated the impolicy 
enſive war on the part of Otho. Had he only poſſeſ 
ed thoſe defiles, which a ſmall part of his forces would have 


enabled him to do, it would have been in his power, whenever 


nt fkir- 


he pleaſed, to haraſs the troops of Vitellius by fre 3 
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army would have been conſumed through famine and fatigue 
and his peaceable poſſeſſion of the government muſt have been 


| eftabliſhed beyond a probability of future diſturbance, without 


ſtriking a blow. . 3: 353 5 1 

" AccoRDING. to the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, hiſtorians 

inform us, that he too much diſregarded the punctilios of cer- 

tain ceremonies, which, at the period ot this expedition, pre- 

ſaged unfavourably. The inundation of the Tiber alſo inter- 
rupted him as ſoon as he was gone from Rome; and when he 
came to the diſtance of twenty miles from the city, he found 
the roads were totally blocked up, by the ruins of ſome build - 

ings which had tumbled down. All theſe, and many other 
circumſtances, of a nature e 
ing, did not contribute to check his precipitation; for if he 
bad even ſtopped here, the cauſe of his opponents mult i nevit- 
ably have been ruined. _ 75 


” 


We are told that the generals, Valens and Cecinna, acted 
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treacherouſly on this occaſion; who, after propoſals of accom- 


modation had been made and accepted, charged his forces at 


put them to the rout. | FT 
By this defeat the fate of the empire was determined. For 


unawares, under a pretence of approaching to ſalute him, and 


though, from the former ſuceeſſes of Otho, he had ſufficient i 


encouragement, by prudent management, to hope for better 


fortune, he gave himſelf up to a ſort of deſperation 5 and re- 


ſuch a haſty reſolution ; but determining to die to ſpare the 
blood of his countrymen, he effected it with the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing calmneſs and tranquihty ; and at the ſame time expreſſed 


them killed themſelves around his funeral pile. 


ſuch a tender and humane regard for his ſoldiers, that many of 


IT is aſtoniſhing to any reflecting mind, in the p 
how he could ſo eaſily give up his hopes. He had witneſſed 
the fidelity of the Prætorian ſoldiers, and had in his army many 
freſh troops which had not been engaged; others would have 
poured in from Dalmatia, Pannonia, and My ſia, nor were 
thoſe who had been routed in ſo bad a condition, that they 
would not eagerly have grafped the opportunity of effacing 
their diſgrace, and revenging the fraud and pertidy of their 
enemies. But by. that fatality, which the ſpirit of the times 


Alone can account for, was this extraordinary revolution ef- 
fected, after a ſhort reign of three months and five days. . 


1 
*% 


| miſhes and occaſional attacks. By ſuch, a management, their 


zually diſagreeable and unpromil- 


ſolved an attempt, not very conſiſtent with his ſoft and 
effeminate diſpoſition. Nor could all the arguments or in- 
treaties of thoſe around him, prevail with him to lay aſide 


reſent times, 
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%% HISTORY: | 
His utter averſion to the idea of civil war is alfo tran. 
mitted to us by Suetonius, on the authority of his own father, 
who was, at that time, tribune of the thirteenth legion, which 
marched out with Otho on this occafion. Whilſt he was on 
a private perſon, an accidental converſation about Brutus anf 
Caſſius, threw him into a ſtate of horror and conſternation, 
and it was firmly believed, notwithſtanding the motives which 
already have been mentioned, that he never would have 
thought of diſpoſſeſſing Galba, if the conſequences of war had 
JJ... EE I e 
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 "\' FITELLIUS was: not yet arrived from Gaul, when lis vin 
generals, with the miſcondut and cowardice of Otho, ba, 
effected this extraordinary revolution. He was now 56 years of Wh 
gage, being about 23 when his father Lucius Vitellius was made WW hay 
governor of Syria, by the appointment of Tiberius; which go- Wl not 
_ vernment he held about four years, and was ſucceeded by aff 


z 


Petronius, by order of Caligula. He had alſo been honoured hin 
with three conſulſhips, and was appointed regent during the are 
| abſence of Claudius in Britain; though he was not diſtinguiſh- de 

ed for the nobility of his family, ſo much as by his actions. loc 

O the ſubject of his origin, however, there are various ne 
pPpinions; for while ſome related, according to Suetonius, that ; 
he was of a very noble and very ancient family, others main- pr 
tained that he was of a novel, low, and diſhonourable extrac- to 
tion. Bat he ſuppoſes that theſe extreams originated, on one ne 


hand, in flattery, and on the other, in diſappointment and ſt 
% So ns 3 
Wu this general arrived in Italy from Gaul, and had c 
proceeded as far as Bedriacum, where his officers had met 
with ſo ſignal ſucceſs, he ſurveyed with pleaſure the putrißed v 
bodies of men and animals which were ſcattered around. The Bl x: 


ſtench was ſo intolerable, that many of his attendants. com 

| plained greatly 3 to whoſe remarks he replied with much inhu- 

| manity and impiety, That “ a dead enemy ſmells well, but 

« dead citizen better.“ es ee i a 
Or all perſons imaginable, there was the leaſt proſpect of 


WF ag ns ne 


| any good from Vitellius. The prognoti-ations, which were 
made by the aſtrologers at his birth, being extremely una. 
yourable, he was ſedulouſſy reſtrained, during the life of his. 
father, from exerciſing any employment whatever. He paſſed 

his infancy and the flower of his youth at Caprea, amongſt per. 

ſons of the loweſt and moſt contemptible deſcription, who were 
ſubſervient to the pleaſures of Tiberius; where he acquired a 

very bad character. His vices alſo. increaſed with his age; 
and his debaucheries were ſo natural and eaſy, that no other = 
courſe of life was agreeable to him. By his ſkill in charioteer- _ 
ing, he became a deſirable favourite of Caligula, as he wass 
atterwards of Claudius, by his {kill in the games. The fame 
qualities recommended him to Nero; but he was more par- 
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ticularly ſerviceable to him in frequently preſiding at the 7 
By his obſequiouſneſs and qualiſications to flatter the pre- | 


dominant vices. and foibles of theſe princes, he was advanced 
| to the higheſt offices in the. ſtate. He was appointed procon- 

ſul of Africa, and had the care of the public works. For the 
{pace of two years, indeed, he conducted himſelf in the pro- 
vince with much integrity. He was afterwards ſent, by Gal- 

ba, into lower Germany againſt the opinion of every one, 
which was attributed to the influence of Vinius, whom we 
have before mentioned; though it is doubtful whether it was 
not deſigned as an act of contempt rather than of favour, to 
afford him the means of gluttony, by which he had ruined 
himſelf at Rome. His creditors, who flocked in crauds . 
around him, occafioned him much difficulty. to effect his 
departure; and he was obliged to leave his family in hired - 
lodgings, and to depoſit ſome jewels as ſecurity for pay- 
ment. V FTF 
Tus: difficulties being overcome, when he arrived in the 
province he found that the ſoldiers were not very affedionate 
to their emperor, and had an anxious deſire to ſtir up ſome  - 


new troubles. Here he was received with the utmoſt demon- 
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rations of joy, as the fon. of a man who had been three times 
conſul ; conſidering it as an act of the gods, for which they 
could not be fufficiently thankful. I 
| Hr was no ſooner entered into the camp, than he endea-, 
voured to ſecure. their 5 ood-will, by acceding to the ſeveral. 


which were 
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to him, and granting a general. 
"0g 7 = pardon . 
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„„ The ROMAN HISTORT. 
pardon for all paſt offences; ſo that he had ſcarcely been ther 
a month before they came one evening, unſeaſonable as it 
Was, into his chamber ſuddenly, where they took him up and 
immediately ſaluted him emperor. They now carried hin 


through the principal ſtreets; but before his return to his apart. 


ment, fire was prepared in the chimney, at which his attend. 
ants were « 02.588 5 as a bad preſage of the conſequences, 
which he overruled in theſe words, “Have courage, my 
«© friends, this flame is only to ſhine upon us.” They now 
conferred upon him the ſurname of Germanicus, which he 
7 78 with much pleaſure; but refuſed to take the name of 
Ceiar. „ 5 VVV! 
Wu he had heard of Galba's murder, he ſet the affairs 
of the province in order, and divided the forces under his com- 
mand ; of which he ſent forward one part againſt thoſe of 
Otho, who had uſurped the empire, and the other remained 
under his own command. We are informed that many very 
propitious circumftances preſaged ſuccefs to the army of his 
generals, particularly the flight of an eagle round the ſtand- 
ards, which alſo went before them in their march. On the 
contrary, it happened that every thing reſpecting the march 
of his own army, had a very unfavourable aſpect; for his lau- 
rel crown, for which he had a religious veneration, fell from 
his head into the river, and when he was adminiſtering juſtice 
- ſome time after at Vienna, a cock came and pitched upon his 


ſhoulder whilſt he was upon his tribunal, and afterwards on 


his head. To theſe preſages the refpective events cotreſpond- 


ed; for his generals were ſucceſsful in eftabliſhing his empire, . 


but he was not fortunate enough to keep it. 


# 


We are ſufficiently informed, by ancient authors, that his 


march towards Italy, was ridiculous and abſurd ; that he.drank 


wine without reſtraint, and in the moſt public manner, in pro- 
fuſion, and greatly debafed himſelf by familiarity with the 


ſoldiers, and other mean and degrading actions. His ſaying 
on his arrival at Bebriacum has been already mentioned, and 
he conducted himſelf with equal abſurdity in the other parts of 


his progreſs. 75 

1s entry into Rome was vain and pompous. It had more 
the appearance of a military triumph than of a proceſſion to 
take peaceable poſſeſſion of an empire. His ſword was dil- 
played among the military enſigns; his officers were krrayed 
in the dreſs and habiliments of war; and his ſoldiers paraded 
with the airs of a ow uering army. Civil and divine rights 
were equally diſregarded ; he declared, by an edict, that ma- 


office of ſovereign pontiff, and made himfelf perpetual 


* 


Ane ſhould be elected but once in ten years, ſeized upon 
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conſul. It was a ſufficient indication of the method in which 


| he propoſed to govern, that he ſacrificed publicly to the-manes 


of Nero in the midſt of the Field of Mars, and in a general 
aſſembly of prieſts; that he afterwards, at a ſolemn feſtival, 
demonſtrated his pleaſure as a player on the harp, and other 
ations inconſiſtent with his dignity. © | 
LirTLE elſe could indeed be expected from thoſe who 


principally directed his affairs.  Puppet-players or mounte- 


banks, charioteers, and perſons of the baſeſt condition, were 
his chief adviſers. Amongſt the foremoſt of theſe was his 
freed-man, Aſiaticus; whom he ſeemed to ſport with, by 
changing his condition from a ſlave to a citizen, and from a 
citizen to a ſlave, as the caprice or humour of the maſter 
dictated. „ | „ 
Tux inſolencies and outrages, in the commiſſion of Which 
he encouraged his ſoldiers on their arrival at Rome, were only 
equalled by his own luxury, gluttony, and cruelty. We may 
judge of the firſt by his waſting more than ſeven millions 


| Engliſh money in about four months time, in the purſuit of 


his pleaſures and enjoyments, which were the only things in 
which he concerned himſelf, Befides this, he ruined entirely 
many cities and conſiderable families, whoſe only means of re- 
commendation to his favour conſiſted in profuſe banquets, and 
magnificent entertainments; in which he was ſo oppreſſive and 
injurious, that he would often invite himſelf to the tables of 
his ſubjects, ſo as to breakfaſt with one, dine with another, and 
ſup with a third, on the ſame day. By | 


IAuMEDIAT ELT on his arrival. at Rome, to afſume the 


command of the empire, his brother made him a.moſt ſump= 
tuous feaſt, conſiſting of a ſupper, at which were ferved up 
two thouſand fiſhes of the moſt exquiſite kinds, and ſeven 
thouſand birds; not to mention many other inſtances. of the 
profuſion and extravagance which. he occafioned to others, 
or in which he habituated himſelf. _ W 
Or his cruelty, the moſt intolerable inſtances have been 
tranſmitted to us. His former creditors,. who had ſtrongly 
oppoſed. his departure from Rome, when he went to the army, 
were in a very uncomfortable ſituation ; who, as well as thoſe 


| farmers, who had exacted their dues in the countries through 
| wich he paſſed, felt the weight of his avenging hand. He 


cauſed one of them, merely for coming to ſalute him, to die 
before his face, ſaying, © that he waſhed to feaſt his eyes.“ 
When another had been condemned to death, the interceſſion 
of his two children involved them in the puniſhment of their. 
father. When a Roman knight had aſſured him, that his in- 
keritance was by will to come to this emperor, ve comperes 
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the unhappy man to produce that will; and when he had 


found that the teſtator's freeman was to be co-heir, he or. 
_ dered that both their throats ſhould be cut. He puniſhed all 
aſtrologers and diviners, on the very firſt formation” with 
death ; that they might be —_— from interpreting any un- 
favourable auguries, or any calamitous events; 
becauſe they had had the em: to tare” „ That 5 
« reign ſhould not continue a year.“ 


ary, they cauſed a writing to be ſet up in the forum, in theſe 
words; We, in the name of the ancient Chaldeans, give 
warning to ViTELL1us, the emperor, to depart the world 
before that day.” But he cauſed the death of his own mother, 


on the report of one of them, That he would reign 2 long | 


time in ſecurity, if he ſurvived her.” 


To ſuch a ſtrange careleſſneſs and ſtu pidity did he fire” 


himſelf, that nothing but theſe and many ſimilar horrid cruet. 


ties could put him in mind of his exalted ſtate. Againſt all 
dangers and exigencies he fortified himſelf, ſo as almoſt to loſe 
the remembrance of things paſt, and the thought of things to 


come. The very diſcourſe of war was ſtrictly forbidden in 


the city; and no mention of it was ever mage in his pre- 


ene 


HAvIixG thus alle Addr tive; both to the city and. 


country, the armies of Mæſia and Pannonia revolt againſt him 
in the eighth month of his em 
by thoſe of Judza and Samaria, who declare for their com- 
mander Veſpaſian, one part of whom take the oath of allegi- 
ance in his preſence, and the other in his abſence. 
Wes ſhall here take notice of the tranſactions in Judza, as 
they are connected with the civil hiſtory. of the empire. The 
revolt of the Jews, which has been formerly noticed, and 
which might at firft have been eaſily ſuppreſſed by Florus, 
had riſen, to a very alarming height. It was now time to 
think ſeriouſly of checking thoſe enormities, of which the 
erty partly from oppreſſion, but more from oppoſition, had 
guilty. In theſe inſurrections many Romans had been 


killed, and much havock and deſtruction had enſued; whiltt, 
tion of Florus, 20,000 Jews 


on the contrary, at the inſti 
were cruelly maſſacred at C 
From this time nothing but carnage and devaſtation were 


area in one day. 5 


5 b in all the villages of Syria as well as the . 


cities; whoſe inhabitants, on the other hand, e terrible 
maffacres of the reſident Jews, Which was now become ne- 


cCeſſary rudent ſecurity, and to which they were ſaffici- 
pale whole 


1 d ed from. old na, © Thus was the 


a? 


And after he had pub. 
ſhed his edict for baniſhing them before the firſt day of fun 


empire; whoſe example is followed 
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-v of Syria expoſed to the ravages of contending armies, 
—_ a — e 3 when afety Tonfilted 
only in effuſion of blood, the days being ſpent in ſlaughter, 
and the nights in apprehenſions and fears, which were even 
worle than death. At Alexandria in Egypt were lain in one 
day 50,000 Jews, who had raiſed a ſedition in that city, by 
two Roman legions. To the general revolt we ought, in- 
deed, to except the cities of Antioch and Sidon, with the in- 
habitants of Apamea, who from policy or mercy permitted the 
Jews to reſide quietly among them. 3 | 
Bur Ceſtius Gallus, then governor of Syria, aſſembled a 
powerful army to quell the inſurgents, with the utmoſt expe- - 
dition. He then invaded Judza and Galilee, and burned both 
Zabulon and Joppa in his march. In the latter place he de- 
froyed more than 8,000 Jews; and, after he had conſumed . 
Lydda, he marched directly towards Jeruſalem, and after a 
powerful oppoſition, from the vaſt numbers of Jews which 
were then aſſembled at the feaſt of tabernacles, on receiving a 
reinforcement of freſh troops, broke into the city with his 
forces, and was ſoon maſter of the lower city. | : 
W1iTHoUT any ſeeming or obvious reaſon, though the go- 
vernor might ſpeedily have poſſeſſed the temple and the upper 
| city, he retreated from Jeruſalem; on which the Jews were 
induced to purſue him, and not only deſtroyed above 6000 
Romans, but took the greateſt part of their baggage and am- 
munition, with their engines, ſlings, and other arms. Theſe 
| proved à dreadful” means of defence afterwards, when they 
were cloſely beſieged by the Roman forces under Titus. It 
was with much difficulty that the Romans, even with ſuffer- _ 
ing ſuch a loſs, could effect their retreat to Antipatris, and 
from thence to Cæſarea, which was ſo diſhonourable and diſ- 
advantageous, 8 | = „ 
Taz Jews, who were elevated with theſe ſucceſſes, created 
new governors on their return to Jeruſalem ; one of whom was 
Ananus, ſome time high prieſt, and diſpatched other com- 
manders into the different provinces and governments. At 
this time was Joſephus, the famous hiſtorian, ſent iuto Galilee ; 
here he ſtrengthened and fortified many towns, and collected 
more than 60,000 men, with which force he waited for the 
coming of the Romans. He fruſtrated all the defigns of his 
internal enemies by good policy and management. Nor was 
Ananus leſs active in repairing the walls of Jeruſalem, order - 
ing the making all kinds of arms. and warlike inſtruments, . 
and very diligently preparing all things neceſſary for war. 
Tax bad poſture of affairs in Judza was communicated to 
he emperor by Ceſtius, as * as he found himſelf in ſafety y; 


aud 


place his ſon Titus joined him from Alexandria with two 
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and he attributed much of the cauſe of it to the condud o 
Florus. Both were in conſequence recalled from their ſeveril 
governments; and Veſpaſian, though of mean birth and fi- 
mily, was the only perſon thought capable of ſucceeding Fg. 
rus in the government of Judza at the preſent criſis, when 
Mutianus was alſo ſent into Syria to ſuperſede Ceſtus. 
VIS ASIAN haſtened to paſs into Afia, and proceeded 23 
far as Syria and Antioch. Here he collected all the Roman 
forces and auxiliaries in thoſe parts, and foon recovered $e. 
phoris, which was ſeated on a mountain, not far from Naza- 
reth, and was favourable to the Roman government. At this 


. Jegions and other auxiliaries; by which junction he had a well. 
appointed army of 60,000 men, beſides baggage and attend. 
ants. Marching with this powerful force to the borders of 
the province of Galilee, he formed a camp; and by thus 
bringing his army within ſight of the Jews, he hoped to ter- 

_rify them into ſubmiſſion and obedience. Convinced that 
they were determined upon all _ reſſſtance, he ſtormed 
the town of Gadara, and put all the Jews to the ſword. [o- 
topata, where Joſephus commanded in perſon, held out agam! 

_ a cloſe ſiege for forty days; which at laſt was ſtormed, and 
40, ooo Jews periſhed, and this intrepid commander made a 
priſoner, who declared in confidence of Veſpaſian, their gene- 

ral, that he would free him from captivity, but not until 

it he was emperor himſelf.” After the labours of ſuch a fiege, 
the legions were refreſhed and the general entertained at 

Cxſarea Philippi; from whence he proceeded and took Tibe- 
rias and Tarichea, on the ſea of Galilee, but ſpared the for- 
mer, at the interceſſion of Agrippa, whilſt he deftroyed the 
latter, which had been taken by force, cut great numbers to 
pieces, and ſold above 30,000 for ſlaves. Before the end of 
that year the whole province of Galilee was ſubdued, and 

thoſe places which perſevered in-oppoſition to the Roman arms 

became the ſeats of blood and carnage. _ 
VrsrAs IAN, hearing of the death of Nero and the ſuc- 
ecfſion of Galba, deferred his deſigned enterprize againſt Je- 
rufalem, till he ſhould be informed of the emperor's pleaſure. 
For this purpoſe he diſpatched his ſon Titus to Rome, who 
was ſo long delayed by contrary winds, that on his arrival in 

Greece he was acquainted hkewiſe with the fate of Galba, | 
and the advancement of Otho. This intelligence occafioned 
his return to Judza. In the civil conteſts between Otho and 
Vitellius, Veſpaſian remained neuter, thongh he 
Otho as ror, till his overthrow at Bebriacum, But the 
ſucceſs of Vitellius was no way pleaſing to any of the com- 
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manders in the Eaſt; and in ſwearing allegiance to the new 
emperor, it was done with the utmoſt imaginable gloom and 
yineſs. i oo got Bret nn batt en goon 
1 46 war in Judæa was now renewed with the eateſt 
fame and honour by Veſpaſian. He eee ved to 
beſiege Jeruſalem itſelf. But while he was making prepara- 
tions for this purpoſe, the murmurings and diſcontents in- 
creaſed in his army againſt the new emperor; thoſe of Syria 
and Egypt alſo were equally diſſatisſied, as well as the other 
legions of the Eaſt. They alſo received intelligence about 
the lame time, that the legions of Mæſia and Pannonia had 
entered into the ſame reſolution as themſelves, of diſallowing 
Vitellius, and of proclaiming Veſpaſian; for every one 
fixed their eyes upon him, whom they conſidered as moſt 
worthy of the ſovereign authority, and beſt enabled to termi- 
nate the miſeries of his country. Several letters and meſlages 
paſſed between Alexander, the governor of Egypt, and Muti- | 
2nus the governor of Syria; who were both reſolved that 
Veſpaſian ſhould be emperor, though he might ſtrenuouſly re- 
fuſe it. Alexander, therefore, proclaimed him emperor on 
the firſt day of July; and his own army in Judza did the ſame 
two days after, notwithſtanding his abſolute refuſal of the ho- 
nour, and, with their drawn ſwords, compelled him to accept 
the empire, threatening immediate death if he did not accede 
to their wiſhes. He now conſented ;, and a council of war was 
ſoon after called, at which he was attended by theſe two go- 
vernors and his fon Titus. It was now determined, that Ti- 
tus ſhould continue the war againft the Jews, that Mutianus 
ſhould proceed to Italy with the greateſt part of the legions, -. 
and that Veſpaſian himſelf ſhould go to Alexandria, and make 
proviſion for all parts; from whence be was to join Mutianus, 
if neceſſity required, as ſoon as he had there finiſhed his 
buſineſs. The emperor was not unmindful of his famous 
priſoner, Joſephus, whoſe valour he publicly applauded, with 
2 grateful acknowledgment of the predictions he had delivered 
| reipeting this unexpected advancement ; and ordered his 
chains to be broken in pieces. 
BNTORE Mutianus could arrive in Italy, Antonius Primus, 
who commanded the Mæſian legions, a friend of Veſpaſian, 
had marched thither with all his forces againſt the 1 
of Vitellius under Cæcinna; whom he routed entirely in ons 
battle, and marched directly towards the city of Rome. Vi- 
tellius was extremely ſtartled at the i of this defeat; 
and was ſo jirreſolute and wavering, that he made himſelf ri- 
diculous and deſpicable. We cannot detail his conduct on 


tus occaſion, which gives och abundant proof of a as, 


— 
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To unworthy, and contemptible in an emperor; but a civi 


commotion enſued in the city, wherein the capitol itſelf was 


beſieged and laid in aſhes, and Sabinus the governor lain. 


Though Vitellius had before offered to treat for his ſurrender. 


ing the empire, Antonius would now hearken to no terms. 


When he approached the walls of Rome, he made a vigorous 
attack on the city on three ſides ; but the forces of Vitellius 


{allied out, and a furious battle of long continuance enſued, 
At laſt they were driven within the city, and purſued through 
the Campus Martius and all the ftreets with a terrible 
ſlaughter. | | CE 
Tr added greatly to the horror of the ſcene, that the people 
were now celebrating their Saturnalia; who, in the midſt 
of theſe devaſtations, determined to enjoy the pleaſures of the 


feſtival, converting this moſt dreadful calamity into mirth and 


jollity, and preſerving a reliſh for every vicious exceſs in their 


extremeſt miſeries. The moſt heterogeneous mixture of 
cruelty and lewdnefs, of barbarity and debauchery, was every 


where conſpicuous. In one place there was nothing but 
wounding and killing, in another nothing but tippling and 
bathing. Here you might behold piles of mangled bodies and 
currents of blood; there you would ſee the moſt ſhameleſs 

proftitutes and the moſt abominable obſcenities. To the moſt 
ſcandalous licentiouſnrſs of the moſt diſſolute peace were con- 
traſted in one view all the deplorable calamities of the moſt 


cruel and horrible captivity. In this awful manner was this 


opulent city, the moſt magnificent in the known world, of 

Which it was the head and fountain, taken and ravaged by her 
own ſubjects. 5 „% a Raps 5 

Ass this was of fatal conſequence to many thouſand people, 


who were neceſſarily involved in this heavy viſitation, it de- 


termined alſo the fate of this emperor. By his wavering con- 
duct and ſhifting about from place to place, he found himſelf 
deſerted by all his domeſtics and guards; when he took a 

irdle, filled with pieces of gold, and concealed himſelf in the 
5 — of a porter, where he was diſcovered and drawn from 


his covert. Finding, however, that the ſoldiers did not know 


him, he was on the point of eſcaping by means of a falihood; 
but being recollected, he craved his life till Veſpaſian's arri- 
val, to whom he pretended he had ſomething of importance 


to communicate, and begged that he might be ſecured in pri- 


ſon, if-they thought good, till that opportunity occurred. 


But all intreaties were vain and uſeleſs; for they immediately 


faſtened his hands behind him, and threw an halter about his 
neck, with which, after tearing his clothes, they dragged 
kim along half-naked, through the Via Sacra, or ys 
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freet, with overy other indignity which was offered to the 
moſt notorious malefactors. At the cuſtomary place of exe- 


vi cution of the moſt notorious criminals, he was diſpatched with 

vas . | . * | 

45 many wounds; from whence he was ignominiouſſy dragged 

= with a hook, and thrown into the Tiber, after a ſhort, but 

wu] ſhocking reign of eight months and five days. His brother 

85 and ſon were alſo martyrs to his deteſtable conduct, and ſuf- 

3 fered in conſequence of his enormous crimes z by which, and 

4 by his own a end, he tco ſadly verified his mother*s 
6 fears and apprehenſions, who bitterly wept and bewailed his 

5 misfortune of 1 ſent to the army, as if ſhe foreboded the 
2 conſequence of ſack advancement, 3 

le 5 

he -\ RS —ů—— 4 

Ir | . 85 
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5 VesraSian, the Ninth Rowan EMuPPROR. 

" [AnN. Rom, 821. A. D. 69.] 

is 5 | = 
f HE ſteps by which Veſpaſian arrived to his preſent dig- 


er | nity have been particularly ſtated; as they lead to a2 | 
very important period in the Roman Hiſtory, and equally re- 
late to that ſerious and awful cataſtrophe of the deſtruction of 


ty | 

3s Jeruſalem, which is a very diſtinguiſhed feature in this reign. 

- At the time when the victory was completed in the death of 

If Vitellius, which confirmed him in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 

a te empire, to which he had been deſigned near fix months 
c before, he was not removed from Alexandria. 
n Ir could not be expected that the dreadful ravages of ſuch 

„ a ſcene could be abated inſtantly; but, as ſoon as the general 

; could in ſome degree reduce the army and people into order, . 
. the Roman ſenate aſſembled, and Veſpaſian was immediately 
e and unanimouſly declared emperor. They were not content 

bs with this only, but they gave his two ſons the titles of Cæſar; 
= and alfo nominated Titus to be conſul with his father, for the 


7 year which was now commencing, and Domitian was ap- 
L pointed prætor, with conſular power. Many perſons were re- 
| warded with great revenues and dignity, and in particular _ 
[ N „ Mutianus 
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Mutianus and Antony, who had been inſtrumcntal in a 


ſo happy an eſtabliſhment, Couriers were afterwards dif 


patched without delay to inform Veſpaſian of what had paſſed; 
with a deputation of formal obedience to him, and a requeſ 
that he would ſpeedily return to Rome. th 12-46 
Wren he left that city, he committed the command of the 
forces in the eaſt to his AA Titus, as had been agreed on in 
the council, wherewith he was to proſecute the war againſt 
the Jews; and in his journey towards Rome he was met man 
miles by the ſenate and near half its inhabitants, to welcome 
his approach, and to teſtify their approbation of an emperor 


of ſuch great and experienced virtues, - In ſuch an expetta- 
tion they were not diſappointed ; for he was equally atten. 


tive to the reward of merit, and to the forgiveneſs of enemies, 
as he was to reform the depraved manners of the citizens, 
and to exhibit his own good example for their imitation. 

IT has been obſerved already, that Veſpaſian was not of a 
noble family : but he was greatly in favour with Caligula, as 


he was alſo in the ſabſequent reign, in which, after a march 


into Germany, as the general of an army, he was ordered 
into Great- Britain, where he performed many gallant actions. 
He fought three general battles, and ſubdued two powerful 
nations; by which twenty principal cities and towns came un- 
der the dominion of the Romans, with the Iſle of Wight, upon 
Vw ⁵ 5 

Havins incurred the diſpleaſure of Nero, by inattention 


to his degrading exerciſes, he was ſufficiently fortunate to re. 


tire from public view; by which means he happily eſcaped 
the effects of his reſentment. With ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment 
he received the direction of this emperor, to take the govern 
ment of the province of Judza, as we have already noticed, 
in conſequence of the unaccountable conduct of his prede- 
ceſſor. By this providential intermiſſion, which co-operated 
with many revelations from heaven, the Chriſtians were en- 
abled to retire from the city, and to retreat to Pella, a few 
miles eaſt of the ſea of Galilee; whereby they eſcaped the 


dreadful evils which afterwards befel the Jews. 


Marx had been the favourable auſpices with which Veſ- 
paſian had been encouraged to hope for the empire. But he 
little attended to theſe monitions, until the diſpute between 


Otho and Vitellius had commenced. He was then confirmed 
in the idea of ſucceeding to it, by many circumſtances ; though 


at laſt he did not accept of the declaration in his favour with- 


_ out the utmoſt neceflity. In ſuch an age of augury, we may 


be allowed to repeat a few inftances in ſo extraordinary a caſe. 


Flavius 


- He had three children by his wife, who was a daughter of 


all the miſeries and calamities which they had received from 


the effects of ſuch violent outrages againſt ſociety ; for theſe 


people, which they alſo filled with ſlaughter and difſenſion. 


fied into the city from his government of Giſcala, when he 


cities and. towns, which they continued with ſo much ſucc 
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Flarius Liberalis, regiſter of the finances, wha had been de- 
clared a freeman in a regular way. At the birth of a daugh - 
ter, who was born before the ſons, a ſacred oak ſuddenly ſnot 
ſorth a branch from its trunk, which was very ſmall and ſoon 
became dry; to which the ſhortneſs of her life, which was 
ſcarce a year, exactly correſponded. When Titus, his elder 
ſon, was born, it ſkot out a large and ſtrong branch, from 
whence a preſage of great happineſs was immediately drawn. 
Domitian, another ſon, was afterwards borne by her in due 
courſe of time, when a third was obſerved which was large as 
a tree, and predicted a certainty that he ſhould} be Cæſar. 
To paſs by numerous records of this nature, the cypreſs tree 
ſhall only be mentioned, which ſtood alſo on a part of the in- 
heritance of his anceſtors, and was miraculouſly torn up by 
the roots without any tempeſt; and on the following day re- 
covered and appeared more verdant and hvely than ever. It 
is needleſs to repeat the prediction of Joſephus to the ſame 

urpoſe. „ %%% Po: 
WP: GH the Jews, by theſe revolutions in the empire, had 
ſome relaxation from the effects of the war; they had little re- 
ſpite from one another, through their internal factions and 
diſſenſions. Nothing but robbery, pillages, and murders . 
were heard of in all parts; till, by increaſing in numbers, 
they committed ſuch ravages and cruelties, as at leaſt equalled 


the Roman armies. Nor was Jeruſalem itſelf exempt from 
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banditti, after loading themſelves with plunder and rapine, 
forcibly entered the city, and conſumed the proviſions of the 


Indeed there was no place in Judza, which did not then ſuffer - 
in an unheard of manner; for ſuch as were without the city 
had no reftraint from robbery and pillage, and-thoſe whoſe 
towns were deſtroyed by ſuch means aſſembled together, and 
in powerful force broke into other temples and towns. 
Ox of the two principal factions which diſtracted the pro- 
vince of Judza during the ſuſpenſion of arms, occaſioned as 
we have already related, was headed by one John, who had 


we 


1 

t 
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pretended to capitulate with Titus the preceding year; the 
other by one Simon, a bold and intrepid man, having collect- 
ed 2 great multitude of theſe robbers and murderers, who had 
maintained their ground in the mountainous parts, and whoſe 
increaſing ſtrength enabled them to attack and reduce ny . 
3 
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as actually to approach and inveſt Jeruſalem itſelf with all his . 
PTY 4 e £ : forces. 
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forces. Beſides theſe, a ſet of zealots had privately admitted 
20, ooo Idumæans into the city, under pretence of aff. 
ance, who miſerably harafſed the inhabitants, ſo that 8000 
citizens were maſſacred the firſt night, beſides a vaſt numbe; 
of the meaner ſort, and on another occaſion, 12,000 of ſuperior 
rank ſhared the ſame fate. Ananus, the high-prieft, who had 
condemned James the Apoſtle, was of this number.. 
Ar the time that Simon was ravaging Idumæa and Judza, 
their countrymen were oppoſing the cruelties of John, the 
commander of the Zealots; and, killing many of his men, and 
burning down his palace, they forced Fim to take refuge in 


the temple. To prevent the effects of his revengeſul temper, 


the citizens, as if their preſent evils were not ſufficient! 
weighty, agreed to admit Simon with his army of banditti. 
Eleazar, about this time, Who had before headed the Zealots, 


envied John's authority, and drew over to himſelf many of 


his ſoldiers, who ſeized on the inward parts of the temple, 
By thefe contentions among the different factions, the temple 
and altar were abominably polluted with blood, the proviſions 
of many years were deſtroyed, and the famine, which ſpeedily 
overtook them on the return of Titus to the fiege, was by 
_ theſe inteſtine commotions occaſioned, 55 
Fon the nature and appointment of the army, which now 
came againſt them, they might reaſonably conclude that the 
Roman general was in earneſt. He was accompained by 
Alexander, goyernor of Egypt, Agrippa, and Sehemus ; and 


Joſephus himſelf relates that he was in this army, by which 


means he was qualified to relate, in the moſt affecting man- 
ner, the miſerable deſtruction and havock of his country- 

 NoTw1THSTANXDING the approach, and encampment of 
Titus and the provincial armies before Jeruſalem, in the be- 
ginning of April which ſucceeded Veſpaſian's acceſſion to the 


empire; though the three unnatural factions in the city agreed 


unanimouſly to join and oppoſe the- Roman army, their pri- 
vate reſentments flamed forth with its former vigour, when- 


ever that army was in a fituation which freed them from im- 
mediate danger. At the firſt approach, they ſallied forth, 


indeed, with aſtoniſhing fury and reſolution, by which they 
created confufion and diforder among the Romans, and obliged 
them to forſake their camp and flee to the mountains. But 


Titus, to whom a repulſe of this nature was not a concluſive 
proof of valour, ſoon returned to renew his attack, and, after 


many ſignal actions, drove their whole body into the city. 
As this was the ſeaſon for celebrating the paſſover, great 

multitudes of people were then aſſembled. Added to wk 
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ather cauſes of ſcarcity and diſtreſs, this was another ſource 
of calamity to the inhabitants, and the period of famine was 


proportionably haſtened. By the ſurrounding army, all their 


external ſupplies were cut off, and the mad rage of faction 
had deftroyed their internal ftock. In a ſhort time, therefore. 
this ſcourge of war began to be manifeſt amongſt the lower 
orders of people; and very ſoon after the higher claſſes were 
not wholly exempt from it. RE 1 
Bur many difficulties attended the ſiege, which called forth 
all the fkill and experience of Titus, to combat. The city was 


ſtrongly fortified by three walls, on every part where it was 
acceſſible, in demoliſhing which his utmoſt abilities and 


powers were required; but when, though with conſtant op- 


poſition, he had placed his engines or battering rams againſt 


the outer wall, he broke through in about a month from his - 
firſt approaches, and by this means poſſeſſed the north part 


of the city to the caſtle of Antonia and the vale of Cedron . 
Five days after he broke through the ſecond wall, and poſſeſſed 


| himſelf of the new lower city; from whence, by vigorous 


fallies of the beſieged, he was repulſed, but in four days more 
effected this buſineſs. Proceeding immediately to raiſe mounts, 
and to erect his engines for poſſeſſing himſelf of the temple 
and upper city; they were totally deſtroyed, together with the 
engines, after the labour of ſeventeen days, by different ſallies 
from the city, in which much courage and intrepidity were 
diſplayed. Titus now determined in a council of war, to ſur- 
round the whole city by a wall or intrenchment, which would 


not only prevent the flight of the beſieged, but intercept all 


relief that might approach the city. This incredible work 
was finiſned in three 85 though it was 39 furlongs, or near 
five miles in compaſs; and yet the factious were as reſolute as 
ever, though the famine was begun to afflict the ſoldiers, _ 
When Titus had poſſeſſed himſelf of the north part of the 


city, he wiſhed, by every act of clemency and commileration, | 


to convince them, that they ſhould not only be pardoned, but 


experience the utmoſt indulgence, if they would ſubmit. But 
this was attributed to cowardice and timidity ; and all con- 


ditions whatever were rejected. And again, when he had 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in the lower city, he was anxious to ſpare 
them and to ſave the temple, and particularly ſent their country- - 
man, Joſephus, to prevail upon them to ſubmit, by his exhor- 
tation from their walls; yet all his pathetical intreaties and 
perſuaſions were thrown away, and ſcoffs, reproaches, and in- 
tults were the rewards of his humanity. He now determined 
to exerciſe his utmoſt force againſt this obſtinate and rebelli- 


cas people; and, to add to the calamity, the leaders of the 


factions 
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factions had given orders to prevent the citizens from eſcay. 
ing, which they were now determined upon, by guarding and 
ſecuring all the avenues. | 1 | : , 
Ar rex this, about three weeks more were employed in 
erefting new mounts, the materials of which were procured at 
the diftance of 9o furlongs. Theſe were again attacked from 
within, but this attempt was unſucceſsful. In the beginning 
of July the ram was brought to the wall of Antonia, and a 
breach was made on the fifth of that month, through which 
the Romans broke into the caſtle, and purſued the flying Jew; 
EPR. OE CT Pre 730” WED | 
Ms cannot detail the particular circumſtances, by which 
the total overthrow of the city and temple were effected. 
Every effort and endeavour to ſave them, eſpecially the latter, 
was in vain. The determined obſtinacy and delufion, under 


which they were influenced, were ſuch as no hiſtory can afford 


their parallel. Of the effects of the famine and conſequent 
mortality, the following is recorded as a ſmall ſpecimen. 
From the 14th of April to the firſt of July, more than one 
hundred and fifteen thouſand of the poorer fort were carried 
out of the city, to be buried at the public charge; above 
Soo, ooo of the ordinary rank were caſt dead out of the gates, 
and others who died were innumerable ; and when the deaths 
Increaſed fo faſt, that they were not able to bury the bodies, 
they ſhut them up in the largeſt houſes. Six hundred crowns 
were given for a buſhel of com; and the kennels were con- 


_ tinually raked to find the dung, &c. of oxen, to fatisfy their 


hunger ; wives took the meat from their huſbands mouths, 
children from their parents, and mothers from their infants; 
old men were driven from their meat as uſeleſs, and young 
ones were tortured to confeſs where their proviſions were con- 


cealed; and all ſuffered in a manner totally unheard of in 


Is this memorable and uncommon fiege, the captives 
amounted to 97,000, and thoſe who periſhed in it to 1, 100, ooo. 
| Beſides theſe, 237, 490 fell in the fear wars ; all together 

making the aſtoniſhing number of 1, 337, 490. They were 
hereby wholly extirpated as a nation, after à continuance of 
more than 1100 years under the immediate protection of 
Heaven; and thus they received the puniſhment of their 
"tranſgreſſions, for the numerous offences which they had com- 
mitted, and eſpecially for that of killing the Lord of Life 
aud Glory, when they daringly imprecated the wrath of 


Heaven upon themſelves and their poſterity for the heinous 


crime. And when, after almoſt a fix months ſiege, the whole 
city came into the hands of the Romans, Titus commanded 


of the perverſeneſs nee, of that people. 


— 


«5 an indel ible mark of its total deſtruction, that both that and 


the temple ſhould be entirely raſed by cauſing a plough to be 


brought over it; ſo that literally an expreſſion of the pre- 


diction was fulfilled in leſs than forty years, That not one 


« fone ſhould remain upon anotber. Yet, to bear teſtimony 
to the ſtatelineſs of the city, as well as its ftrength and beauty 
to poſterity, the welt part of the wall, with three towers, were 
Gfered to mins. 2108. 
such was the hardened and obſtinate manner, in which 
tus devoted people haſtened their deſtruction; the memory 
of which ought to be impreſſed on every mind, as a diſtin- 
guiſhed period in the hiſtory of their conquerors, as well as 


their own. From this awful ſcene, Titus withdrew. himſelf 
to, Cæſarea, where he paſſed the winter; nearly about the 


ame time that Veſpaſian left Alexandria to go to Rome. 
After viſiting Berytus and Antioch, Titus returned by way of 
Alexandria to return thither alſo; and as he took Jeruſalem- 


in his way, he could not refrain from lamenting the loſs. of ſo no- 


ble a city, and brooding over the ruins, and that ſuch a cala- 
mity ſhould be the means of tranſmitting his name to poſterity. 


 TroveGn: Veſpaſian had a great averſion to pomp and 


ceremony, yet a triumph was decreed by the ſenate: both to 
himſelf and his ſon Titus; to the former for having ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully managed the beginning of the Jewiſh expedition, and 
to the latter for having ſo effectually completed it. This 


was ſolemnized ſpeedily after the ſon's arrival at Rome, in 


praiſe of whom the whole city re-echoed for his valour, 


kill, and intrepidity. The ſpeQacles diſplayed upon this oc- 
caſion were as magnificent and ſolemn as any which had been 
known, and for number and variety were as admirable as hu- 
man invention could deviſe ; for whatever was efteemed valu- 
able or beautiful, was that day expoſed by perſons. of the 
greateſt opulence. The ſpoils of the temple, which were al- 


moſt incredible, were followed by the body. of the Jewiſh law, 
which cloſed this part of the glorious proceſſion; and Simon, 
of whom mention has been already made, who- had been 
dragged from his concealment in a vault, and reſerved for 
this purpoſe, was ignominiouſſy drawn along with a rope 
about his neck, and afterwards ſlain. John, who had fled: 
from Giſcala, where he was governor, was alſo diſcovered in: 
2 ſimilar condition, and condemned ts perpetual impriſonment.. 
To the honour of Titus a triumphal arch was erected, of ex- 


traordinary beauty and werkmanſhip ;- on which his noble ex- | 
ploits againſt the Jews were deſcribed, as a laſting monument 


- 


„ 
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Max x kingdoms were, about this time, reduced into the 
form of Roman provinces; amongſt whom are rec 
Achaia, Lycia, Rhodes, Byzantium, and Lamos, with Thrace, 
Cilicia, and Comagena. Legions were alſo ſent into Cappa- 


docia to prevent the incurſions of Barbarians; where a confy. 


lar government was, at this time, eſtabliſhed.  _ 
"Some of thoſe ſtates and provinces which had already ac. 


Enowledged their allegiance to Rome, were in much confuſion 


and diſorder, and the diſpoſition of the ſoldiers was extremely 


depraved; but, by a neceſſary ſtroke of policy in puniſhing 


the Vitellians, aud rewarding his own ſoldiers, whom he had 


brought into diſcipline, as well as for their valour, he appeaſed 


— in every part. + ooo 8 

— AFTER theſe public concerns were ſettled, he applied him. 
ſelf to regulate the internal diſorders of the city, and to form 
a ſettled government. He began by a reform of the two 
orders of ſenators and knights, who, in the late perilous and 


corrupt times, had been ſtrangely degenerated ; the moſt un- 


worthy of which he removed, and replaced them with perſons 


of integrity and honeſty in different parts of Italy and the pro- 


vinces. A mode for the more ſpeedy termination of differences 
before the Judges was likewiſe put in practice; and as the mor- 
als of the citizens alſo were groſsly corrupted, he procured an 


arret of the ſenate to condemn to the condition of ſlavery any. 


woman who ſhould proſtitute herſelf to the flave of another. 


To reform the. corruption of uſurers, he ordered, that no | 


money ſhould be recoverable from young heirs, if it was lent 
to be repaid with advantage on their fathers? deceaſe. Upon 
all occaſions, indeed, he was very ſevere in the puniſhment of 
vice and lewdneſls. 19565” wal} TE wer, ict. 
H1s love of virtue and goodneſs were manifeſted in various 
reſpects. If he found any ſenators of good reputation, but in 
low circumſtances, he was a conftant contributor to their ſup- 
port; and he likewiſe gave penſions to ſuch conſuls as could 
not ſupport their proper character to enable them to maintain 
their dignity. He rewarded every kind of merit, and was 
icularly attentive to the arts and ſciences; engaging, by 
liberal ſtipulations, the beſt maſters in all profeſſions to reſort 


to Rome, Such were his courteſy and clemency both in pub. 
lic and private, chat ſcarce one innocent perſon was puniſhed 


e his reign; and if any ſuch misfortune accidentally oc - 
curred, it was effected by calumniators in his abſence from 
the city. 80 contrary was his temper to that of moſt of his 


prede ceſſors, that he could not behold the ſufferings of a 


— 


te as. 


criminal without diſcovering his compaſſion by fighs and 


Tas 


li 
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Tu immenſity of ſpoils which was brought from Judza 


occafioned Veſpaſian to begin a new temple to peace, wherein 


to depoſit them. Oppoſition gave way on every ſide to the 
prudence and juſtice of his paternal government; and in a 
ſhort time after their ſplendid triumph, the temple of Janus 


was ſhut up as a token of univerſal peace. This, indeed, 


muſt be conſidered with regard to foreign enemies; for the 
Jews were not entirely quiet, but for a ſhort time reſiſted the 
Roman arms, by poſiefling two or three forts, which, being 
impregnable, were reduced by famine. Some of theſe eſcap- 
ing into' Egypt incited the Jews there to revolt, and oc- 
caſioned great diſturbances; on which their temple near 


Memphis was plundered by the governor, and their uſe of it 


prohibited. At Cyrene alſo and in other places, the ſame _ 
ſpirit of diſſatisfaction prevailed ; which terminated with the _ 
laughter of ſome thouſands of the Jews. 725 
VISPASIAN contributed largely for the repair of the Co- 
loſſus; and, on the misfortunes, which many perſons felt ſe- 
verely, by earthquakes and fires, particularly Salamis and 


Paphos, amongſt others, ' reſtored them to their former con- | 


dition. On many other occaſions, alſo, he was generous and 
liberal. Yet could he not eſcape the charge of avarice, for 
which, perhaps, there was ſome foundation; as the guilty 
ſometimes bought themſelves' off with money, aud eſcaped 
puniſhment. The levies and taxes alſo were very heavy; and 
ſome of his impoſitions were very peculiar, amongſt which 


was his exciſe upon urine, for which his ſon Titus remon- 
ſtrated with him. He alſo obliged the Jews throughout the 
empire to pay two drachmas each yearly to the capitol; as 


before they had done to the temple at Jeruſalem. But ſuch 
was the deranged ftate of the finances of the empire, that 
much exertion was neceflary to enable the wheels of govern- 
ment to recover their motion. He baniſhed from Rome all 
the philoſophers, whoſe diſreſpect was notoriouſly intolerable, 


though pride was not his ruling paſſion ; and Demetrius, the 


cynic, meeting the emperor ſoon after on the road, had the 
hardineſs to revile him openly, which he generouſly paſſed 
over with applying to him only the epithet of dog, which 
aliuded to the name of his ſect. Soon after, he joined his ſon 
Titus in the quality of cenſor; under whom the laſt publie 
cenſus or numbering the Roman people was made, in order to 


N 2 capitation or poll tax. 


Some time after a great peſtilence raged in the city of 
Rome, of which for nie days 10,000 died daily; and one 
Peregrinus, a cynic philoſopher, in a ſubſequent year, by a 
pretended veneration for the Chriſtians, extorted much money 
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from them. Afterwards he fell into poverty, and, at the 


Olympic games, being univerſally deteſted for his fraud and 
treachery, was ſeized by a phrenzy or diabolical vanity ; on 


which he leaped alive into the fire, in a way ſimilar to the 
Indian Brachmans. e | ZE | 


Veseaslan's difpoſition was facetious to the very laſt; ſo 


that when he was very faſt approaching to death, to which he 
was perfectly ſenſible and attentive, he did not ceaſe from jokes 


and raillery. He was always particularly affable at his meals; 
and fo ſtrong was his propenſity to pleaſantry and humour in 


converſation, that he frequently deſcended to vulgarities of 


expreſſion, from an anxiety of creating good fellowſhip. 
Manx noble and beneficent actions were performed by 


him, to effect a happy eſtabliſhment of the empire. He con- 
ſtantly paſſed the ſummer at his country houſe in Campania, 


but was always attentive to the concerns of government; and, 
in his laſt ſickneſs there, occaſioned by an immoderate uſe of 
cold water, which greatly injured his inteſtines, and brought 
on a diarrhza, he did not relax in his endeavours to ſerve his 
people. When reduced to the utmoſt extremity, he ſuddenly 


reſumed his former courage and bravery, and, with the aſſiſt- 


ance of thoſe around him, roſe up with this noble and ſpirited 
exclamation, *<* That an emperor ought to die ſtanding ;** by 
which extraordinary effort, nature gave way, and he expired 
in the hands of his ſupporters, in the 6qth year of his age, 


| after a reign of ten years wanting only fix days, from the 


time that he. was firſt proclaimed emperor by the armies of 


Syria and Alexandria, which was near fix months before the 
defeat and conſequent deceaſe of Vitellius. -  _ 


H was for the niath time joint conſul with his fon T TY 


at his death, which was highly lamented by perſons of all de- 
ſcriptions ; whoſe memory was preſerved by all good men, 
for his extraordinary conduct and moderation, both in war and 


eace, being little inferior to Julius Cæſar in the former, or 
hind Auguſtus in the latter. Providence ſeems to have 


raiſed him up to compoſe the diſturbances and reſtore the dig - 
nity and ſplendor of the Roman empire, and to be the inſtru- 
ment of 2 a final end to the diſpenſation of the Jews, 
by the 


eſtruction of their city, temple, and worſhip ; who 
had the good fortune to die a natural death, ſo contrary to 


the fate of moſt of the preceding and ſubſequent emperors, 
and the firſt of the Cæſars whoſe life was thus terminated. - 


HF was not meanly acquainted with literature; but uſed to 


recite Greek verſes, on many occaſions, with much pleaſure. 
His general encouragement of learning has been already 
alluded to; and in his reign Silius Italicus, the poet, is to be 


noticed, 


„„ eee co eee 


_ gant paſſion for Berenice the ſiſter of Agrippa; yet the miſe- 


were too recent in their memory to hazard oppoſition. He 
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the burning lava of Mount Veſuvius, which then, for the firſt 
time, broke out with aſtoniſhing fur. 


E HA ne 
Tir us, | the Tenth Roman EMPEROR. 
Ann. Row. 831, A. P. 79.] 
T the time of Veſpaſian's deceaſe, Titus was in his 
ſeventh conſulſhip. He ſucceeded to the empire by the 
general conſent of the people, as well as by his father's will. 


For though he had given many reaſons to doubt the manner 
of his reigning, and conſequently had prejudiced the public 


againſt him, from his ſeverity. in promoting his father's im- 


poſitions, and his voluptuous life, together with his extrava- 
ries of civil diſcord, which had thereby been happily quelled, 


was conſidered as a ſecond Nero, and his reputation and 


eſteem with the people were extremely unfavourable; though | 


he had ſerved in ſo many wars with the greateſt honour, and 
diſcharged many civil offices with no lefs wiſdom, during the 
reign of his father. hs CFC 
His extreme haughtineſs and violence had been much diſ- 
approved, during the reign of his father, for whom he tranſ- 


acted many affairs of the empire; and he made uſe of means, 


not altogether juſtifiable, to puniſh thoſe whom he ſuſpected 
of any evil deſigns. Of this we have a remarkable inſtance 
in his treatment of Cecinna, a man of conſular dignity, in 


which the greateſt - breach of hoſpitality was demonſtrated ; 
whom he cauſed to be aſſaſſinated, after inviting him to ſup- 
pers as he was leaving the hall where the banquet had been 
ierved up. Indeed the only culpable part of this buſineſs 


conſiſted in this breach of confidence, and in the want of a 
Juliciary proceſs to produce his condemnation; for a Lee. 
had been found, which was ſigned with his own hand, and 


- 
noticed, with the renowned Pliny, who periſhed early in the _ 
ſucceeding reign, as we are fully acquainted by his ſon, by” 


clearly 
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clearly proved that a ſeditious diſcourſe had been Prepared by 
him to excite the ſoldiers to a revolt. Yet as the true cauit 


at that time was not well underſtood, it ſerved to render him 
extremely odious; and it may juſtly be aſſerted, that no prince 


ever came to the empire with a worſe character, or with 


greater reluctance of the poople. 


Bur all theſe ſlanders and accuſations were ſpeedily changed 


into praiſes, by the very different conduct which he aſſumed 
on his coming to the empire. It was ſoon diſcovered that he 
was now as remarkable for all ſorts of virtues, as before he 
had been notorious for the greateſt vices. Having formerly 
in his debauches accuſtomed himſelf to perſevere in them till 
midnight, with his moſt diffolute acquaintance ; his entertain. 


ments now took another face, in which he ſtudied more to ren. | 


der them agreeable than magnificent. He had ſufficient reſo. 
lation to withdraw himſelf from Berenice, whom he paſſio. 
nately loved, and was as paſſionately beloved by her ; and all 


her fine accompliſhments and alluring arts were inſufficient to 


induce him to change that reſolution, as he found that ſuch 
connection was entirely diſagreeable to the people of Rome. 
More effectually to eſtabliſh this reſtraint upon his pleaſures, 
and to moderate his paſſions, he diſcarded ſeveral of the prin- 


cijpal inſtruments of thoſe pleaſures; and as ſuch concluded 


that they were highly unſuitable companions in his preſent 
dignified ſtation, whatever ſatisfaction, as a private man, he 
had before experienced in their ſociety. By ſuch manifeſt and 
demonſtrable inſtances of refpe& and veneration for the public 
opinion, even to the higheſt pitch of ſelf-denial, the general 
voice was ſoon changed in his favour; and of him it was no 


lefs agreeably than truly ſaid, © That if ever any man ab- 


* ftained from what he had a right to, Titus was the perſon.” 

His compaſſion and love of juſtice were confpicuous. No 
citizen was at any time injured by him, nor did he ever wiſh 
for or attempt to poſſeſs the property of another. He frequently 
refuſed to accept the cuſtomary contributions; and his general 


object in his whole conduct ſeems to have been, to perform 


every thing in his power for the good of his people. It was 


alſo a rule with him, to which he moſt ſtrictly and nor | 
_ adhered, never to ſend away any petitioner with an unpleaſ- 


ing anſwer; to which, indeed, his domeftics obſerved, <* That 
it would oblige him to promiſe more than he could perform,” 
but this could not alter his general ſentiments. His ſweetneſs 
and civility, as well as a natural principle of goodneſs, were 


fo predominant, that when he was reminded one evening, of 


his having done no good action that day, he expreſſed a moſt 


| keart-fek concern, . My friends; I have loſt this _— 


able to the opinion of the people; never conde! 


NES; 
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What a principle was this to flow from the mouth of a heathen, 
who had been immerſed in all kinds of vice and laſeiviouſ- 
| In propoſing an entertainment of gladiators, he declared, 
« That he did it not to pleaſe his own fancy, but to amuſe 
« his people who would naturally be ſpectators. Nor did 
he ever ridicule or manifeſt any ſigns of mockery or contempt, 


at any word or geſture which might be leſs br or agree- 
cending to 

any meannęſs of conduct or action, which was degrading to 
majeſty, nor ſuffering himſelf to be biaſſed unduly in his diſ- 
tribution of the prizes. He dedicated the amphitheatre, and. 
ſupplied it round about with convenient baths. A naval 
combat alſo, with other ſports, as well as thoſe of the gladia® 
tors, were diſplayed on this occaſion. His condeſcenſion alſo 
went fill farther ; for he frequently permitted the common 

people to enter his baths. . - _ +» . 
Tu misfortunes of the civil wars had given riſe to infor- 
mers and ſuborners of witneſſes; and we have mentioned that 
Veſpaſian endeavoured to reform the judjcial proceedings and 
conduct of the advocates in the courts of juſtice. But ſuch 
great changes could not be effected at once; and Titus was 
reduced to exerciſe compulſory means to reſtrain theſe deteſt- 
able practices. He determined to puniſh offenders of this 
kind in a moſt exemplary way; which he did, firft, by con- 
demning them to be publicly whipped, then led into the area. 
of the amphitheatre to be expoſed to public view, and, laftly, 
by commanding ſome to be ſold for ſlaves, and others to be 
baniſhed into the moſt ſolitary iſlands. And that no perions 
ſhould, in future, raſhly commit the {ame unwarrantable acts, 
he publiſhed an account of the ſeveral puniſhments, under va- 
rious confiderations, which ſhould be inflicted for a fimilar con- 
duct. He alſo publiſhed a law, by which, within a certain 
number of years, all claims to the property of perſons de- 

ceaſed ſhould be brought forward, „„ 


Wu Ex he took upon himſelf the office of ſovereign pontiff, oP , 


he declared, with much ſolemnity and energy, That he did 
it to keep his hands pure and undefiled from blood.” He 
never would conſent to the death of any perſon, ſo long as 
there were any conſiderations or means of defence to plead ; 
and he always declared, That he had much rather ſubmit to 
„his own loſs, than that another ſhould be injured.” Un- 
willing to puniſh without the utmoſt neceſſity, he paſſed over 
the crime of two patricians, who daringly perſuaded him to 
{et up for the empire againſt his father, without hinting it to 


ny one, or ſhewing the leaſt cauſe of diſpleaſure ; which he 


combated 


Py 
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combated by ſaying, * That empire was the gift of the 
«« fates,” and deſired them to lay aſide their deſign. Not the 
leaſt ſigns of reſentment were diſplayed, though he ſo poli- 


_ tively rejected and deteſted their application; but he cog- 


tinued to manifeſt the ſame public attention to them, as if no- 
RIB... ICE ob fe ei, 2. 
Un px his 1cign, ſome very heavy misfortunes and de- 
plorable accidents happened. But he afted more the part of 
a father than of a prince, in his endeavours. to provide reme- 
dies againſt their effects. The very dreadful and almoſt in- 


eredible eruption of mount Veſuvius in Campania, accom- 
panied with moſt violent earthquakes and aſtoniſhing prodigies, 


ruined many cities and people with a vaſt tract of land; and 
the aſhes were carried through the air into diſtant nations, as 
Africa, Egypt, and even Syria. So extremely heavy was it 
at Rome, that it darkened the ſun for many days together, 
In attempting to diſcover the cauſe of this wonderful phæno- 
menon, the renowned Pliny, who was then at Miſenum, and 
admiral of the royal navy there, by his too great curioſity and 
near approach, was ſuffocated in the ſmoak. When it had 


in ſome meaſure ſubfided, the emperor appointed ſeveral con- 
falar men, by lot, to convince them of his impartialty, to ſu | 


< 


erintend and aſſiſt in reftoring the ruins of Campania ; order- 


ing that all the effects of thoſe who had periſhed by the flames, 


or by any other means which theſe had occaſioned, if they 
had left no heirs, ſhould be applied to repair the villages 
which had been damaged.  _ 


Is the following year was a great fire at Rome, which con- 
tinued three days and three nights; and not only conſumed 
the temples of many of their gods, with the pantheon, and 
the library of Augaſtas, as well as many. other buildings, but 


even the capitol. On this occaſion the emperor declared, 
that he would take all the loſs upon himſelf; and for that pur- 


poſe he diſtributed. the imperial ornaments. to 7 05 the tem- 
ples and public works, commiſſioning many knights to be 
overſeers of the buildings, that the completion might be the 
1 5 „ TH 

Tater likewiſe ſucceeded a very dangerous peſtilence, 


by which 10,000 uſually died in a day. It was ſuppoſed to 


be the conſequence of the incredible ſmoke and vaſt quantity 


of aſhes, which had been diſcharged by the conflagration of 


Mount Vefuvius. No methods, human or divine, , wer? 
omitted to abate the peſtilence, and check the malignity of 
the diſtemper; every ſuperſtitious rite and ſpecies of {acritce 


being reſorted to, which it was ſuppoſed might have the 
fmalleſt uſe ; and every natural means of medicine was 105 
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fom which the leaſt ſucceſs could be hoped for. In all which, 


calamities, he ſpared not his own revenues, as far as he could, 
for the general aſſiſtance of his oppreſſed people. 
AzouT this time Titus conferred particular honours on the 
celebrated Joſephus, whom he had brought as a captive from 
Jalza; who had, indeed, received every favour both from 
him and his father, on Veſpaſian's firſt coming to the empire, 
notwithſtanding the very low and degrading ſentiments which 
the Roman people generally entertained of the Jews. For his 
father had not only provided for him in the palace, but made 


him a free citizen of Rome, and ordered a public ftatue to 


be erected for him. He alſo aſſigned him lands in Judza, 


aſter it was completely ſubdued by the Roman arms. His 


hiſtory of the wars of the Jews, which was finiſhed about 
this time, was honourably noticed by this emperor, and order- 


ed to be depoſited in the public library, where it might be 


viewed by all men; and its reputation at the' preſent day 1s 
2 ftrong proof of the knowledge and diſcernment of Titus, 
which 15 univerſally approved for the admirable deſcriptions, 
eloquent ſpeeches, and” ſublime ſentiments therein  contain- 
ed. It may ſuffice to add, for the information of ſome of 


W our readers, that it is a continued hiſtory from the capture of 


ſerufalem, by Antiochas Epiphanes, about 170 years before 


| the Chriſtian Erea, to the year of that period 72; which 


iaclaJes an interval of 242 years. But the laſt fix years 
of it are moſt intereſting and valuable; as they contain the 


hiſtory of the Jews? deſtruction, and deſcribe, in the moſt lively - 


and affecting manner, every part of that ſerious and calami- 
tous ſtru gle. . # SINE» 2 . EL «+71 


Tus ſcenes which in this reign were tranſacting in Britain, ; 


aforded ſome alleviation to the miſeries of the Roman peo- 
ple, by the calamities juſt mentioned. Agricola had — 
{cnt into that country in the latter end of the preceeding reign, 
where he ſhewed himſelf as expert in reducing the rebellious 
and refractory, as he was ſucceſsful in civilizing thoſe who 
bad formerly fubmitted to the Roman power. The inhabi- 


tants of North Wales were the firſt that were ſubdued ; at which. 
time he made a deſcent upon Mona, or the iſland of Angleſey, - 


which ſubmitted to him without oppoſition. He was greatly 
employed in the reſtoration of diſcipline and 


the ſons of the better ſort to be inſtructed in liberal arts, an 
perſuading them to adopt the Roman modes of dreſs and 


manners. For theſe ſucceſſes, Titus was, for the fifteenth time, 


Bur 
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| order in 
| his own army, and endeavoured to introduce ſome degrees of 
politeneſs among thoſe whom he had conquered ; by cauſing 
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Bur, notwithſtanding theſe accumulated honours, and his 
' own goodneſs and benevolence to all, he did not long live tg 
enjoy them. His brother Domitian, who was of a reſtleg 
and ambitious diſpoſition, frequently oceaſioned him much 
trouble; though he never could prevail with himſelf to puniſh 
him, or even in any reſpe& to degrade or leſſen him in the 
eye of the public. Convinced as Titus was of his wicked 
machinations, and of his endeavours to ſeduce the ſoldiers to 
a revolt, yet he did not, change his conduct towards him; but, 
- Continuing him as a brother, and behaving to him as his cer. 
tain ſucceſſor, intreated him particularly, with tears in his 

eyes, to make him the returns of reciprocal affection. 

Soo x after the public games, at the end of which he ſhed 
tears in abundance before the people, he withdrew into the 
country of the Sabines, his ſpirits being extremely depreſſed 

at ſome unfavourable auguries, and, amongſt others, at its 
thundering in ſerene weather. He was ſeized with a fever at 
the firſt ftage of his journey, ſo that he was obliged to be 
carried in a litter to Reate, where his father terminated his 
life, in the houſe of his anceftors ; and ſome ſay, that on the 
road he drew back the certain, and, looking up to heaven, with 
a heavy ſigh complained, <* That he had not merited the loſs 
<< of life, proteſting that he never had cauſe to repent of an 
action but one.” What that was, as he never declared, 
it would be extremely bold and preſuming to conjecture. | 

Ir was ſtrongly ſuſpeted that Domitian had been inſtru- 

mental in procuring his death by poiſon, that he might more 
ſpeedily enter upon the empire. He died at the country 
houſe of his anceſtors, after a ſhort, but memorable reign of 
two years, two months, and twenty days, from the time of 
his ſucceeding his father, in the 41ft year of his age, re- 
gretted univerſally by the whole empire. An univerfal 
mourning enſued ; and the ſenators, without any formal con- 
vocation, haſtened to the ſenate houſe, where for a ſhort time pes 
they ſhut themſelves up; - — on opening the doors, they 


paid him more honours, and beſtowed upon him higher praiſes WW ..: 
and encomiums, than any emperor ever obtained either be- de 
fore or after his death. = FI 
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FTER the deceaſe of Titus, his brother Domitian was 
univerſally received as emperor without the leaſt oppo- 
ſition. through the venerable reſpect which every one had for 
his and his . memory. In the beginning of his reign 
he was generally acceptable, by the prudent regulations which 
he made in the adminiftration of government. There were no 
appearances of cruelty and bloodſhed ; no ſigns of oppreſſion 
or rapine ; no inſtances of ſordineſs or avatice. He employ- 
ed himſelf in the exerciſe of many diverſions and amuſements, 
in ſome of which he greatly excelled. 1 1 
Many doubts, indeed, were entertained of his conduct, 
when he ſhould arrive at the imperial dignity. His adulteries 
were too flagrant and notorious to paſs unnoticed ; and he 
married Domitia Longina, whom he had taken by compulſion 
from her huſband Elius Lamia. CE, 

SouE TIE after, when ſhe had borne a daughter to him, 
he honoured her with the title of Auguſta ; but notwithſtand- 
ng this, when ſhe had diſcovered a furious paſſion for one of 
her domeſtics, he divorced her. Unable to bear this ſepara- 
tion, which was done in a tranſport of reſentment, and burn- 
ing with impatience, he retook her under a pretence that the 
people had earneſtly perſuaded and intreated him to it. 


Ir was cuſtomary for him, at the commencement of his | 


reign, to withdraw for an hour into his cabinet. Here he 
demonſtrated, though in private, the tendency of his natural 
diſpoſition; where he uſed to amuſe himſelf in the ſolitary 
exerciſe of catching flies, and torturing them by the piercings 
of a ſharp bodkin. Vivius Criſpus pleaſantly enough, though 
as ſatirically, replied to one who aſked him if any one was 
with the emperor in his cabinet, © That there was not ſo much 
© there as a fly.” Yet, however diminutive his ideas were 
in ſpending his time in ſuch trifling amuſements, he did not 
neglect many greater matters. He cauſed many of the works 
to be rebuilt, which had been deſtroyed by the late fire, and 
: among 
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among others the capitol; on which, as he was ambitious of 
being by poſterity accounted the founder, his name alone wa 
inſcribed. ' | . „ 1 
Or his military expeditions, thoſe. againſt the Cay; 
and Sarmatians firſt occur to us, as the moſt remarkz. 
ble. Of the two legions which went againſt the Da. 
cians, Opipius Sabinus, their general, who was a conſulx 


man, was defeated in the firſt, and in the ſecond Cornelia, | 
Fuſcus, colonel of the Prætorian Cohorts. In theſe wars he 


ſuffered many very great and heavy loſſes; but, having at la 
ſubdued and vanquiſhed them, he twice triumphed, though on 
account of the Sarmatians he only carried a laurel crown to 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, as an acknowledgment of 
his ſucceſs. He had the credit of advancing the annual fi. 
pend or pay of his ſoldiers to twelve pieces of gold, which 
was equal in value to about ten guineas; which had been, and 
was afterwards, gradually increaſed, according to the increaſe 


of wealth, and the progreſs, of military government. He 
_ alſo made another very equitable regulation, by which the 


veteran, aſter being twenty years in the army, was entitled to 
3000 denarii, or about 100l. ſterling, as a compenſation for 
paſt ſervices. They had alſo the choice of a proportionable 
allowance of land, if it was more deſirable. The guards, in 
like manner, whoſe pay was nearly double to that of the fol- 


diers, had their flipend advanced in proportion to their 


By ſuch encouragements to a military life, it is not ſur- 
priſing that the Roman troops were ſo very faithful to their 


a leaders. For regular pay, occaſional donations, with ſuch a 
recompence as we have juſt mentioned, tended greatly to 


ſoften and alleviate the hardſhips of military diſcipline; and 


beſides theſe ſubſtantial advantages, which had a great in- 


fluence on their hopes and fears, they had a ſuperſtitious ve- 
neration for the golden eagle, which conſtantly was diſplayed 
in their ſtandards, and, added to a ſenſe of honour, united 


and kept them to their duty.  _- 


Soon after his acceſſion to the empire, he took upon bim 
the office of cenſor, and the reformation of manners ; and in 
that capacity accompliſhed many things, which would not have 
diſcredited a man of better principles. All libels and defa- 


matory writings, which were pointed at perſons of quality of 


either ſex, he totally ſuppreſſed, and diſgraced their authors. 
He expelled a ſenator, who had been queſtor, for his great 


attachment and immoderate propenſity to buffoonery and danc- 


ing; judging, very properly, that ſuch practices were very 


much below the dignity of perſons who belonged to that el 
A ELD \ nah Sas. PER 7 ; 


nble body. From women of ſcandalous and immoral lives 
ke tcok away the uſe of litters,” and prohibited them from 
being benefited by any legacies or inheritance, which might 
be bequeathed to them. After a Roman knight had received 
his wife again, whoſe charge or ſuſpicion of adultery had 
cauſed him to divorce her, he judged that a man of fo much 
levity and unſteadineſs was unfit to be a judge, and he there- 
fore ſtruck him off from the liſt of the judges. e SET 


5 * * 


Ix the adminiſtration of juſtice, he was for ſome time very - 


dhgent; and frequently ſat in an extraordinary manner in the 
courts of judicature, to ſuperſede ſuch partial deciſions of the 
centumviri, as might have happened from too much favour, 
or from inattention. He was particularly ſevere upon ſuch 
judges and counſellors as were corrupt in their dp 

and accepted bribes to the perverſion of juſtice; and Sueto- 
nius aſſures us, whoſe authority is not to be doubted, that he 
particularly encouraged the tribunes in perſon to aceuſe an 
EÆdile of extortion, and to demand judgment againſt him in 


the ſenate, to compel him to refund the money he had ſo un- i 


juſtly taken, that no place or ſtation might ſerve as a ſanction 
for iniquity. In his reformation of tedious law-ſuits, he pur- 
ſued the ſteps of his father and brother; and informers were 
more eſpecially puniſhed, as a terror to others, and for the 
protection of honeſty and innocence. Such was his diligence 
in cauſing all offenders, eſpecially” thoſe who had abuſed any 
truſts with which they had been honoured, that perſons accuſed 
of any crimes had the faireſt chance of being dealt with juſtly ; 
and never, either in his life or after his death, could more 
ſadtisfaction be afforded to the unfortunate. 
Bur the wiſdom of his regulations did not ſtop here. In 


his reform of the courts of Juſtice, he diſcharged all perſons 
who had been proſecuted five years before without any termi- 
mation of their fate, whoſe effects had been ſeized ; and com- 


manded that no new proceſs ſhould be permitted, after one 
year. And farther, to prohibit any uſeleſs and vexatious pro- 
ceedings, ordered all thoſe informers, who could not prove 
their charges; to be baniſhed?” 25 nur 8 
His edicts to prevent the caſtration of children were ſevere. 
He alſo moderated the price of ſuch as were already eunuchs; 
in which reſpects he differed greatly from the conduct of his 


father and brother. The morals of the veſtal virgins, which 
they had not attended to, he particularly examined into; pu- 


niſhing with divers and heavy puniſhments thoſe whom he 


found guilty of any indiſcretions. Such as were only convicted 


of one crime, had the ſatisfaction of dying in the moſt ſimple 
way, as ordinary malefactors; but others were ordered to * 
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riſh by the ancient cuſtom, with which, we have obſerved, 


that Nero was threatened by the ſenate. It was pe 
as an indulgence to two ſiſters, to chuſe their mode of dying, 
- and the perſons who debauched them were baniſhed ; but on 


Cornelia, their — Fg had once been declared inno- 


cent, yet was afterwards convicted, the heavy ſentence wa 
denounced of being buried alive, and her affociates ſcourged 
to death in full aſſembly. He alſo cauſed to be demoliſhed, 
to ſhew his ſuperſtitious. veneration for the Pagan religion, a 
monument of a freeman erected for his ſon, in which had been 


uſed the ſtones which were conſigned for building the temple 


of Jupiter Capitolinus ; and ordered that the bones and re- 


mains which were therein depoſited ſhould be thrown into the 


- 


So far was he from manifeſting the ſmalleſt ſigns of a cruel 


or blood-thirſty diſpoſition, that he was almoſt determined, in 


conſequence of reading a verſe in Virgil, which declared thoſe 
nations wicked who had killed oxen to eat them, to iſſue an 
edi, forbidding them to be ſacrificed. _ | 

_ AFrTEx this account of the happy manner in which Domi- 


tian reigned for the firſt two years, it might have been hoped 


that this tranquility and good government, the effects of which 
he muſt have ſeen, would not have been changed for ſcenes 
of diſorder and oppreſſion. But the aſpect of affairs ſoon ap- 
peared very differently. The Magicians and Chaldzans, and 


other philoſophers of that time, incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
emperor, who had embraced the opportunity, in conſequence 


of a grievous earthquake, which happened near the Helleſ- 


pont, of enriching themſelves, through the public credulity, 


under pretence of appeaſing the gods by facrihces. He there- 
fore baniſhed them from Rome, and even from Italy ; and diſco- 


vered ſo much hatred againſt all philoſophers and mathema- 


ticians; as to purſue them with great fury, and oblige them 


to fly-to diſtant nations. 


ABouT this time he was informed of the great conqueſts 
and victories that Agricola had obtained in Britain, which af- 
fected him with the greateſt degree of envy. For this admi- 
rable general had not only purſued the ſucceſſes of preceding 
commanders, and perſevered in a courſe of good fortune by 


partial victories, but he totally ſubdued the Caledonians, and 


conquered Galgacus, the general of the Britons, at the head 
of 30,000 men, He afterwards ſent out a fleet to clear the 


coaſt of the native galleys, and thereby diſcovered that what . 
is now called Great Britain was an iſland. It was in this ex- 
pedition that he diſcovercd, and reduced the Ockneys and 
other iſlands, and thus, by continued ſucceſſes, brought the 


whole 
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vernment. 4 | 


As Domitian had triumphed over the Catti, without once | 
ſeeing them, and had returned to Rome, on the mann 6-1 : 
IVES, 


his generals had overcome them ; ſome - German 


4 


that | 
which he poſſeſſed himſelf of, were the trophies of valour that 


accompanied his entrance into Rome. The news of Agrico- 
ls exploits was, therefore, extremely unwelcome, becauſe 14 
ſerved as a tacit reproach on his own inactivity. Timid and 


indolent, he had not ſufficient ſpirit to emulate theſe ſervices; 
but ſet himſelf to ſtifle and ſuppreſs the knowledge of them, or 


at leaſt to detract from their merits. Under pretence of con- 


ferring upon him the government of Syria, Saluſtius Lucullus 


was ordered to ſuperſede him in the command; and as he 
could not, without the groſſeſt violation of propriety, when 


the ſucceſs was once known, deny him the honours which his 


ſervices deſerved, he provided that the ſenate ſhould decree _ 
him the uſual ornaments, trophies, and ſtatues for the purpoſe . 
of exhibiting a ee But this was only an act of diſimu- 


lation, treachery, and injuſtice, for which infamous vices he had 


no equal; and when Agricola arrived privately, and by night, 
he diſcovered inſtantly his cool reception, and ſpeedily after 
had the mortification to learn that the government of Syria 
was diſpoſed of another way. On this he withdrew to a place 
of retirement; but as he ſoon after died, it is ſuppoſed that 


either his life was ſnortened by the great ſenſe of the injurious 
treatment he had ſuffered, or that the emperor had employed 


inſtruments to haſten his end, by means very common in thoſe 


- 


diſgraceful ages. 


Taz emperor now gave looſe to every ſpecies of cruelty = 


and oppreſſion. The maſk which he had hitherto aſſumed was 


laid aſide; and he who had heretofore ſatisfied his ſavage _ 

- temper of mind with tormenting flies, transferred, at this 
time, his diſpoſition to that of torturing his fellow creatures 

and ſubjects. He ſpared not perſons of the higheſt quality or 


rank; and all whom he had -offended, as well as thoſe who 


had given offence, became the certain objects of his cruelty. - 
Elius Lamia, againſt whom he had exerciſed the moſt deſpotic - 
power, and had frequently inſulted by his piquant ſpeeches, _ 
was one of the firſt objects of his tyranny ; Salvius Cocceianus 
and Metius Pompoſianus, for pretences totally foreign to all 


- 


notions of ſedition, alſo fuffered. To theſe may be added 
Sallaſtius Lucullus, who ſucceeded Agricola as lieutenant gene- 
ral of the armies in Britain, whom de 


£ 
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vbole empire to obedience and ſubmiſſion to the Roman go- 


cauſed to die, becauſe 
lis name had been given to ſome lances of a new faſhion; and 
Junius Ruſticus, who had recorded the praiſes of Petus 'Thra- 
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der and Helvidiue Priſcus, and had afigned them a title wic 


- was offenfive to the emperor, who was now become as ſuſpi- 


cious and ill-natured as he had before appeared to the con. 


trary. For this cauſe alone were the philoſophers, and 
men of proſeſſed learning, driven out of — Helvidia, 
. the fon of Priſcus, alſo loſt his life, for writing ſome verſes, 
under the character of Paris and Anona, to be ſung upon the 
theatre, which cenſured the divorce of Auguſta. Flavius $a. 
binus alſo, one of his couſin germans, from an accidental 


: miſtake of the public crier, became a victim. But the con. i 


eluſion of the civil war, which will ſpeedily. be mentioned, 
afforded means to ſatiate himſelf with blood; for thoſe who 
had been of the oppoſite party were certain ſubjects of his 
- vengeance, and, to diſcover their accomplices, he invented 
3 _ tortures, which even the brutal Nero had not prac. 
We have not noticed many of the ſenators, ſome of which 

were of conſular dignity, whom, for the ſlighteſt reaſons, he 


_ deprived of life; beſides numbers of others whom he baniſhed, 


'Fefore his cruelties had reached to that point, from which their 
full ſcope could be exerciſed. He alſo made uſe of much 
_ "-finefle to take thoſe, on whom his ſuſpicions had unhappily 
fallen, by ſurprize. - Only the very day before he crucified the 

_ comptroller of his houſhoſd, he diſptayed the moſt artful ſigns 
of intimacy and friendſhip, ſo as to oblige him to ſup with 
him; and on the very day that he had reſolved upon the death 


of Aretinus Clemens, he carried him with him in his own 


-* litter. He one time invited the ſenators to a public enter- 
tainment, and very formally received all of them at the en- 


_ trance of his palace; from whence they were conducted into 


a ſpacious hall, covered with black, and illuminated by a few 
melancholy lamps, which were juſt ſufficient to diſcover that 


they were ſurrounded with coffins, on which were written their 
den names, with the diſplay of many other objects of terror 


and inftruments of execution. With the moſt agonizing ideas 


dd they all behold theſe alarming preparations, when ſeveral 


men, each having a flaming torch in one hand, and a drawn 


| _ ford in the other, their bodies being previoully diſcoloured, | 


burſt into the room and danced round them. They now ex- 
NINDS but inſtant deſtruction, from the knowledge they 
.of the tyrant's capricious hamour ; but after ſome tune 
the doors flew open, and they were informed by a meſſenger, 
that the emperor permitted them all to withdraw. _ 
IT was a dreadful preſage of the ſentence which was to 
follow, when it was introduced by a profeſſion of compaſion 
| a 7 cruelty, 
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cruelty, without firſt expreſſing himſelf in terms of the utmoſt 
mildneſs. Artifice and diſſimulation were favourite objects; 
and he was never more ſatisfactorily employed, than in ſport- 
ing with the feelings and paſſions of his ſubjects. As an in- 
ſtance of his affected tenderneſs, having one day preſented to 
the ſenate a catalogue of criminals, who had been accuſed of 
treaſon, he prefaced his motion with this inſinuating addreſs, 
e That he ſhould ſee on that day in what manner he was be- 
« loved of the ſenate; and when he had thus artfully ob- 
tained a decree, that the criminals ſhould be puniſhed accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of their anceſtors, he pretended aſtoniſhment 
at the e du the puniſhment, when he wiſhed to intercede 
in behalf of the condemned. Permit me, conſcript fathers, 
4 to obtain from your piety, what I well know is not eaſily to 
_ « be obtained, that you will indulge the condemned with the 
liberty of chuſing what kind of death will be moſt eligible 
« to them; for by this means you will prevent your own 
« fight of ſuch a horrible ſcene, and the world will be ſatisfied 
« that this is to be attributed to my aſſiſtance in your judicial 
ene, JJ EE ei ts ae 3 ens” 
By his great expences in public works, and the ſums of 
money laviſhed away in public fpeQacles, with the advanced 
pay of the ſoldiers, his coffers were totally drained. When 
this was underſtood, he had at firſt ſome intention of reducing 
the number of ſoldiers, which he afterwards changed, as a ftep 
which would expoſe him to the inſults of barbartans. It has 
been ſaid, indeed, that he bought off the Dacians and Sarma- 
tians by money; and as this would enable as well as encourage 
them to repeat their invaſions with greater advantage, the im- 
| policy of diminiſhing his forces, could ſcarcely eſcape the 
_ moſt common judgment. Unable, therefore, to ſapply the 
exigences of government, he proceeded to all ſorts of robbery 
and rapine. The ſmalleſt information ſerved as a pretence 
for ravaging the effects both of living and dead; and it was 
enough if any one gould declare that they had ſaid or done 
any thing againſt the majeſty of a prince. He confiſcated in- 
heritances without the leaſt ſhadow of right, if he could only 
find any perſon daring enough to aſſert the deceaſed's having 
ever ſaid, That Cæſar was his heir.“ The Jews, with re- 
ſpect to their tribute, were horribly perſecuted; not only 
thoſe who profeſſed Judaiſm openly in Rome, but others alſo, 
if he could any way diſcover their origin, however they 
might diſſemble it, who had not paid what was impoſed upon 
their nation. Suetonius tells us of an inſtance of this, to 
which, when a youth, he my an eye-witneſs, that he cauſed » 
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be examined before them an old man of 90, who was ſuſpecded 
of being a Jew, to diſcover whether he'was circumciſed, 

As his pride increaſed, he not only cauſed his ſtatues in 
the capitol to be caſt of pure gold and filver, but he had even 


the ambition to aſſume divine honours. Unworthy as he was 


by his crimes, of the character and ſtation of emperor, yet 


his immoderate anxiety for being thought ſuperior to all man- 


Kind, influenced him to rank himſelf amongſt the gods, 


Stiling himſelf the ſon of Pallas or Minerva, he particularly 
aſſumed the titles of Oux Lox D and Our Gop ; and decreed 
that no perſon ſhould preſume to call him by any other name, 
either in- writing or diſcourſe. We learn from Pliny the 
younger, which he deſcribes as a very ſtrong foundation of 


complaint, that the way to the capitol was impaſſable, from the 


vaſt throngs of people who crowded to ſacrifice to his ſtatue; 
where a profuſion of beaſts was offered to HIM, who con- 


5 tinually ſacriſiced men to himſeif. . 
TRE cruelties of the emperor, which were more and more 


numerous, to which ſome perſonal affronts and injuries are to be 
added, induced Lucius Antonius, the governor of Upper Ger- 
many, to revolt againſt his authority; and, by the aſſiſtance 
of a powerful army which he commanded, to declare himſelf 
emperor. This inſurrection, which gained conſiderable ftrength, 
was very formidable to Domitian, and created him much un- 
eaſineſs; and the ſucceſs of the enterprize was long doubtful, 


till, by a maſterly ſtroke of Normandus, the general of Do- 


mitian, he ſurpriſed Antonius in the very critical moment 


when a ſudden overflowing of the Rhine deprived him of the 
aid of his German auxiliaries, and thereby deſtroyed both him 
and his army. FHiſtorians aſſure us, that the news of this 
victory was conveyed to Rome, by ſupernatural means, on the 
very day when the battle was fought; which afforded much 
cauſe of ſurpriſe to the emperor and citizens. 

His propenſity to acts of cruelty rendered him more and 


more averſe to literature, and conſequently to learned men of 


all deſcriptions; who, about this time, were again baniſhed 
from Rome and Italy, and particularly hiſtorians, the effects 


of whoſe writings he had the greateſt reaſon to be afraid of, 


To record the juſt praiſes of illuſtrious perſons, was a crime 
which he could never forgive; but the great Jewiſh hiſtorian, 


who received the careſſes of his father and brother, ſtill re- 


tained ſo much favour as to eſcape the effects of this general 


edict. | 


AzovT two years before the end of this emperor's reign, 


the great hiſtorian, Joſephus, concluded his famous work of 
« The Antiquities of the Jews,” which has ſtood the teſt of 


time 


his youth. The cauſe of inquie 
_ fixed in his mind; and the ſmalleſt reaſons for ſuſpicion gave 
him the utmoſt uneaſineſs. It was this apprehenſion, fond as 
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time to the preſent day; and contains a continued hiſtory from 
the creation of the world to the beginning of the laſt Jewiſh 


war, in which he himſelf had a ſhare. When the circumſtances 
under which it was wrote are conſidered, the neceſſity of his 


adapting it to the genius and temper of the Romans and Gre- 7” 


cians muſt be admitted. This excellent work, which is writ- 
ten with wonderful art and eloquence, is taken from the books 


of the Old Teſtament ; but other facts are added which theſe 
| books do not contain. It is certain, from the mollifying and 


diſpuifing ſtrokes of his pen, and the artificial turn which he 


was obliged to give to many paſſages, that he durſt not al- 


ways follow truth rigidly. . Of his other works, our limits 
- forbid us to enlarge; but thus much of this famous monument 
of his induftry, of which every literary 


rſon is expected to 
give ſome account, we could not refrain from relating. Soon 
afterwards, the emperor publiſhed a third decree againſt the 
philoſophers and other learned perſons both of Rome and 
| AmonGsT other indications of his. propenſity to haughti- 


neſs and ſelf- importance, his declaration on the acceſſion of 


Titus to the empire ought to be noticed; pronouncing dar- 


ingly, < that his father had left him part of the empire, but 


that the will had been altered.” Vet, amidft theſe oppreſ- 
five and cruel actions, his timidity occafionally was diſcovered ; 


for he had long a preſentiment, not only of the year and day, 


bat even of the hour and the manner of his death, of wick 


the Chaldzans, by their predictions, had advertiſed him in 
uietude was therefore conftantly 


he was of honour and pomp, which prevented him from aceept- 


ing a very flattering inſtance from the ſenate, of their at- 


tachment to him, whether dictated by fear or any other-paſ- 


ſion; the decree for which, was, That whenever he was 


< exerciling the office of conſul, ſome knights, who were choſen 
« by lot, ſhould be clothed in purple robes, and armed with 
« Jances, and ſhould accompany him in his marches amongſt 
the ſerjeants. For in proportion as the time which me- 
raced his deſtruction was nearer, his jealouſy and anxiety were 
more conſpicuous; ſo that he even cauſed the walls of the 
galleries, where he uſually walked, to be ornamented with a 


precious ſtone which had the power of reflection, ſo that he 


might fee whatever was doing behind him, in the manner 
of a mirror. , | | 


He was now continually tormented with dreadful and alarm- 


ing omens, ſo as almoſt to drive him to deſperation. The 
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lightnings and thunderings, which continued ſucceflively and 
almoſt conſtantly for eight months before his death, conſidera. 


bly affected him; but he was moſt of all aſtoniſhed at the 


_ anſwer of Aſcleterion, the aſtrologer, who had been accuſed 
of publiſhing predictions of the emperor's death. When he 


was brought before him to anſwer to the charge, he never at. 
tempted to deny it; and when Domitian demanded if he knew 
his own fortune, or the kind of death which he himſelf ſhould 


die, he replied inſtantly, That he ſhould be devoured by 
dogs.“ Determined as the emperor was to diſprove this, 
he cauſed him immediately to die, and ſtrictly commanded that 
his body ſhogid be burned with the greateſt care; but a fu. 


rious tempeſt ſuddenly ſprung up, while this. buſineſs was ef- 


feting, which blew down the funeral pile, and diſperſed the 
body, when ſome dogs inſtantly ſeized and devoured it before 
the fire had half confumed it. E 
His execution of Clemens, his relation, in the very year 
of his conſulſhip, greatly promoted the tyrant's ruin. His 


only pretence was, that he had embraced Chriſtianity. 


Domitilla, his wife, and his niece of the fame name, were at 
the ſame time baniſhed ; and many of the Chriftians now ſuf. 
fered in the moſt cruel manner. It was about this time that 
St. Jobn was thrown into a caldron of oil ſet on fire, from 
'Evzzy perſon was now ſuſpected, and his own wife, Do- 
mitia, was dreaded amongſt others. As be had accuſtomed 


ſons as he had doomed to deſtruction in a particular book, 
which he carefully kept abont him; it 


it happered, accidentally, 
but very fortunately, that ſhe got a fight of it, wherein, to 
her great ſurpriſe, ſhe found her own name, with many of the 
emperor's friends. Among others, ſhe alſo diſcovercd the 
names of Stephanus his ſteward, and of Norbanus and Petro- 


nius, Præfects of the Prætorian bands; to whom ſhe imme- 


diately ſhewed it, to induce them to diſpatch Domitian with 
all pofible expedition. With ſach convincing demonſtra- 
tions, they had little need of perſuaſion. to form a conſpiracy 


| for the ſecurity of themſelves ; and the day was ſpeedily fixed 


for completing their defign. Parthenius, the emperor's prin- 
cipal chamberlain, was engaged in the buſineſs; and Stepha- 
nus, who for ſeveral days had worn his hand in a ſcarf, under a 


pretence that he bad received ſome hurt in it, engaged to under - 
take the management, as primary actor in this important affair. 


Wer the hour was arrived, the apprehenfion of which 


had ſo long poſſeſſed his mind, he enquired of an attendant the 


preciſe time ; who informed him that It was an hour later * 
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the time, of which he had ſo awful a dread. At this time, 
according to Suetonius, Stephanus preſented him with a me- 
noir relative to a conſpiracy which he pretended to diſcover, 
and then, as he was reading it, gave. him a thruſt with his 
poignard, which was concealed in the ſcarf; and at that in- 
tant, when he attempted to reſiſt, the other conſpi rators 
ruſhed in, and, after ſeven wounds, terminated his career. 
But others ſay, that the emperor was ſo much elated, on hear- 
ing that the fatal hour was paſt, that he haſtened to the bath 
to refreſh his body; when Parthenius conducted him into 4 


room where Stephanus was placed, for the purpoſe of making 


this pretended diſcovery, and aſſerting that Clemens was ſtill 
alive, when, as Domitian was reading the lift, he track him 
ia the groin, and the other conſpirators, to complete-the work, 
furiouſly followed the blow, and diſpatched the impious ty- 
rant, notwithſtanding his pretended divinity. _ 


Tals event took place on the 18th day of September, after 


a reign of 15 years and five days; by which the world was 
rid of a monſter, in many reſpects more cruel and abandon- 
ed than Nauen, Leg whom 5 . dreadful things have been 

related.” ; 


Au0S087: mas.of learning who were baniſhed by the third | 
and laſt edit of Domitian for wr away all philoſe hers, 
atrologers, and mathematicians, was Epictetus, the celebrated 
foic. About this time the renowned Quintilian publiſhed his 
famous treatiſe of rhetoric z and, beſides the hiſtorlan Joſe- 
phus, whom we have fo largely noticed, we alſo find the re- 
nowned magician, Apollonius Tyanzus; who ended his life in 
the year following. Martial the celebrated 1 
and ——— the noted Chaldee paraphraſt, were diſlingu | 

reign ; and ſome 2 char POOR the famous T 
tif, nn at _ ame. 
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Trug it might have boom ſuppoſed, chat there could 
have been but one opinion on the ſubject of Domitian's 
—_ 6 had fo ſenſibly experienced his 
S'4 | _ generoſity, 
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gieneroſity, manifeſted a very ſtrong diſpoſition to revenge it, 
and infiſted that the aſſaſſins ſhould meet an exemp 
puniſhment. But the general temper of .the people, and the 
active indignation which was ſhewn by the ſenate againſt hin, 
Who cauſed all his ſtatues to be taken down, and decreed that 
every inſcription containing his name ſhould be eraſed, pre. 
vented any ferment or confuſion on the preſent occaſion. 
They alſo ordered that his name ſhould be expunged from 
the regiſters of fame, and that he ſhould not have the honours 
of a public funeral, as the utmoſt contempt they could ſhew to 
| Wren the ſenate perceived the inclinations of the army, 
they reſolyed immediately to provide a ſucceſſor, before that 
hody could have any opportunity of taking it upon them. 
' ſelves, as had heretofore frequently happened. . Accordingly 
they created Cocceius Nerva emperor, in which they were 
aſſiſted by Petronius, the captain of the Prætorian guards, en- 


tirely on account of his ſingular honeſty and generoſity, who 


was alſo no leſs remarkable for his moderation and clemency. 
For he was neither of a Roman, nor even an Italian family; 


but, according to the general opinion, born in the iſland of 


Crete, ſo that the family of the Cæſars was extin& by the 
death of Domitian, who was the eleventh emperor, but the 
- twelfth and laſt of the Cæſars. When he was elected to this 
- dignity, he was about 64 years of age and one of the firſt 
acts of his elevation was, the reſcinding and annulling the 


© odious decrees of his predeceſſor, but particularly in recalling 


from baniſhment the philoſophers and learned men, whom he 
| had driven out of Italy, and alſo the Jews and Chriſtians 
which had been diſperſed in the perſecution. To all who had 
'. been thus oppreflively treated, he reſtored whatever property 
be found about the palace, which belonged to them. He alſo 


5 cauſed to be educated many of the children of the poor at his 


own expence; and beſtowed lands, and other property, as a 
ſupport to perſons of rank who had been reduced. | 


From his averſion to tyranny, of which he had witneſſed 


ſo many dreadful effects, his government, probably, had too 
much of an oppoſite extreme; for, on his acceſſion to the em- 
pire, he ſolemnly proteſted, <£* That no ſenator of Rome 
ſhould be put to death by his direction,“ and he ſo ſtrictly and 
religiouſly obſerved this ſanction, that when two of them 
actually conſpired againſt his life, he uſed no kind of ſe- 


verity againſt them. His conduct, however, was manly and 
undaunted; for he took them both to the public theatre, and 


there convinced them of his knowledge of the matter, by the 


each 


* 


Ss 


following very extraordinary method. He. there preſented 
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each of them vith a ſword, and demanded, in the preſence of 
the whole aſſembly, That“ ſince they had ſhewn a diſlike of 
his government, ** they ſhould experience the goodneſs of the 
« weapons upon his body” in a manly way; for that he was 


reſolved not to parry the blow, if they thought it neceſſary to 


By theſe, and ſome ſimilar acts of clemency, the example 
of which is not to be commended, he was ſometimes acculed _ 
of unſeaſonable lenity, though it was uſually ſoftened by the 
more amiable character of benevolence. Yet, as ſoon as the 


murmurings of ſome of his ſubjects came to his knowledge, he 


was induced, immediately, to prevent the occaſion of them in 
future; in order to which he made ſeveral. good laws, and 


amongſt others renewed that edict of Domitian which related 


to the caſtration of children, that had not fully produced the 
deſigned effect. He alſo regulated many other matters, 
which had great need of reformation. The gold and filver 


ſtatues of his predeceſſor, which the ſenate. had ſpared im- 7 
mediately after his death, he cauſed to be converted into 


money, and appropriated to better uſes; nor would he ever 
ſuffer any to be erected to his own honour. Many of the rich 


robes and ſplendid furniture of the palace were alſo diſpoſed of, 


and many of the unneceſſary and . unreaſonable expences of 
the court reftrained during his reign. So great allo was his 
confidence in the goodneſs and ſincerity of his own heart, 
that he often declared, If he ſhould quit the empire, and 
« return to a private life, he was not conſcious that he had 
done any thing to cauſe the leaſt fear or apprehenſion from 
any man.” 1 ” „ 

Ox E of the deſcendants of the family of Herod, whoſe poſ- _ 
terity. were rapidly falling into decay, had the poo fortune 
to diſcover an immenſe treaſure, which had been buried under 


an old houſe, and was the laſt remains of his patrimony ; and 
as this was, by rigour of law, the property of the emperor, 


the prudent Atticus (for that was his name) was determined 
to prevent the officiouſneſs of informers, by making an open 
confeflion of the fact with all its circumſtances. Regardleſs 
of money, farther than was wanting for neceſſary purpoſes, 
Nerva refuſed to accept any part of it, and commanded the 
poſſeſſor to uſe it without ſcruple or heſitation; which he ſtill 
expreſſed his urwillingneſs to do, alledging that the treaſure ' 
was too conſiderable, and that as a ſubject he could ſcarcely ' 


fund means how to uſe it. So much honeſty and generoſity of 
temper the emperor thought it his duty to equal; and there- 


fore replied that as it was his own, he might 2 - 
; 5 : 4 * - : | 8 5 4 . . ; 7 
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abuſe it. In what manner a conſiderable part of it was em. 
4 we ſhall have occaſion to relate hereafter. 
- Bvr all this generofity could not protect him from enemies. 
Though one of his opponents had not only been pardoned, but 
accepted as his colleague in the conſulſhip, and Calpurnius 
Craſſus, with ſome others, had formed a conſpiracy to de 
him; yet was he fatisfied with baniſhing the moſt culpable, 
contrary to the inclinations of the ſenate, who wiſhed to in- 
ict a more rigorous puniſhment. The ſoldiers, as we have 
mentioned, were highly exaſperated at the murder of their 
Patron; and the Prætorian bands became very diſorderly in 
their efforts to procure the puniſhment of the aſſaſſins. To a 
man of Nerva's diſpoſition, whoſe kindneſs and benevolenee 
to the good rendered him obnoxious to all vicious and profi- 
gate perſons, this was a very trying ſituation; after fome de- 
Aber ation, unwilling as he was to give up his friends and 
thoſe who had merited well of the people, he reſolved to pre- 


ſent himſelf to the mutinous ſoldiers, and, uncovering his 


breaſt, defired- them to ſtrike there rather than be guilty of 

ſuch injuſtice. Remonſtrances, indeed, were vain; and the 
- emperor had the grating mortiſication to ſee them ſeize Petro- 
nius and Parthenius, by whoſe means principally he had been 


raiſed to this dignity, before his face, and to ſlay them in the 


moſt ignominious manner. After this, they even compelled 
the emperor to ſanction and N this ſedition, in a ſpeech 
which he was obliged to ma 

thanked the cohorts for their fidelity. 


- Yer this conſtraint, however reluctantly ſubmitted to by 


the emperor, was at length productive of the moſt happy ef- 


fects. Finding that he was declining in infirmities, as well as 
years, he conſidered that, in the preſent turbulent condition 
of the times, he could not do any thing fo proper as :o adopt 


a ſueceſſor; for by this means he would obtain an aſſiſtant in 


the government, of which there was now evidently much 
need, and ſuch as were diflatisfied might probably be appealed. 
Naturally as his own relations and friends, of which many 
were confiderable, might hope for this dignity, he reſolved to 
regard the public advantage only, by adopting fome perſon 
of merit and integrity, as well as experience in public affairs. 
Hence he paſſed over all his own relations, and made choice 
of Ulpius Trajan, an utter ſtranger to his own family, and 
only known to the emperor for his wiſe and prudent govern- 
ment in Upper Germany; who was allowed to be the 
and moſt deſerving perſon of that age, and his adoption was 
accordingly ſubmitted to by the ſoldiers, as well as _ 


e to the people, wherein he 
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ment; ſo that Nerva did not long live to 
fo judicious a choice, but, in confequence of a violent agita- 
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who, from - chat time, remained in | mes: quietneſs and 
obedience. _ | + 

Tre arms and enſigns of the empire. were mene 
tranſmitted to him at Cologne, and in leſs than three months 
after he ſucceeded to the full poſſeſſion of the Roman govern- 
enjoy the benefit of 


tion of reſentment againſt one of the ſenators, by which he 
and violently ftrained his voice, and put his feeble 
body in i mock confuſion and diſorder, a fever immediately 
ferzed him, and terminated his life, after a ſhort reign of one 
year, four months, and about nine days. He was now nearly 
66 years of age; and had the honour of being deified by the 
ſenate, according to the ancient cuſtom, and his mas; 18 
in the ſepulchre of Auguſtus. | 
He was the firſt of thoſe five emperors, uſually di diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of the © five good emperors,” beginning with ms, 
and ending with the latter Antoninus, and continuing through 


a period of about 84 years, who carefully preferved the forms 


of civil admiĩiniſtration; and not only delighted in the image 
of a juſt and well regulated liberty, but pleaſed themſelves 


with the reſſection that they were the only miniſters of the laws 


of the empire, for the difpenſing of which they were to be 
accountable. Tt may truly be ſaid, by way of anticipation; 


in this place, that ſuch prices deſerved the honour of reſtor- 


pg the Roman government, if the people themſelves had un 
Ae of enjoying © 2 rational ee 5 
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HEN Nervs bad paid me great debt 3 | 


W ſucceſſor was ſtill in Germany, adminiſtering the af- 
fairs of his government in that province withprudence and dif- 


cretion, nnen, EE he 
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- epared to return ſpeedily to Rome. Thou gh of an Italia: | 


family, he was born at Seville in Spain; and at the time of 
his ſucceeding. to the empire, was about 42 years of ape, 
with a ſtrong conſtitution both of body and mind, which waz 
happily tempered with the animating vigour of youth, and the 
Ready experience of riper years, and in every reſpe& was for- 


tunately prepared to engage in the greateſt attempts, and no. 


bleſt enterprizes. The renowned Plutarch, fo well known 
as 2 philoſopher and biographer, had been exerciſed to culti. 


vate his mind; by whoſe wiſe inſtructions, to which his o-] qu 


attention and experience had been united, he purſued his mi- 
niſtration of the government with ſo much moderation and 
* equity, that he ſecured the admiration and reſpect of all 
men. BZ my „„ 
On his acceſſion to the empire, it is ſaid that Plutarch ad- 
dreſſed him in a very pathetic manner, by a congratulatory 
letter, in which he intereſted himſelf, as his tutor, in his fu- 
ture government of the empire; expreſſing his happineſs, if 
he ſhould perſevere in his accuſtomed goodneſs, and the danger 
alſo of his falling off, as it would reflect ignominy upon him- 


ſelf. The errors of the pupil,“ ſays he, will be charged 


«« upon his inſtructor. Seneca is reproached for the enormi- 
c ties of Nero; and Socrates and. Quintilian have not eſca 

© cenſure for the miſconduct of their reſpective ſcholars. If 
. « you follow my inſtructions, I will glory in having preſumed 
te to give, them; but if you neglect what I offer, this letter 


« will be my teſtimony that you have not erred through the 


4 counſel and authority of Plutarch.“ | . 
AsnREEARBLE to this advice, and his former experienced 
conduct, he began with reforming ſeveral laws, which ſtill 
needed regulation; for which purpoſe he aſſumed the office of 
Pontifex Maximus, which was highly agreeable to his diſpoſi- 
tion, and enabled him to proceed with much effect in the bu- 
 fineſs of reformation. He was particularly ſevere upon in- 


formers and pettifoggers, who in former reigns had enriched. 


themſelves and impoveriſhed or ruined their clients, by pro- 
moting private quarrels and diſſenſions. Pantomimes and 
farces he utterly forbid, and the ridiculous cuſtom of keeping 
buffoons and mimics; all which he conſidered as contrary to 
that gravity and demeanour which ought to diſtinguiſh the Ro- 


man citizens. All advocates or pleaders were reſtrained from 


receiving 2 fees, or even promiſes, before a cauſe was 
pleaded; and all exorbitant expences, bribery and other cor- 


ruptions, which had been uſual in the election of magiſtrates, 
were particularly prohibited. He ſelected the moſt worthy 
and virtuous men for ſtations of honour and INE 
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and endeavoured to reclaim thoſe whom he found to be other- _ 
wiſe by means of gentleneſs and clemency. _ er nn, 
Wurm he firſt entered into the ſenate, he made a ſolemn 
and awful proteſtation, That no good man, by his command, 
C ſhould ſuffer death or diſgrace ;** therein qualifying the de- 
claration of Nerva, which was expreſſed too generally to con- 
ſiſt with a judicious and happy government. He was very 
liberal to worthy men, and extended the bounty of his prede- 
ceſſor to the poor and indigent, in the numbers of poor chil- 
dren which he cauſed to be educated. His moderation and 
munificence were as remarkably as prudently tempered ; he 
treated perſons of all deſcriptions with courteſy and affability. 
Free from the tormenting paſſions of. envy or hypocriſy, men 
of merit were moſt hoſpitably and familiarly entertained by 
kim, whatever might be their rank; to whom alſo he fre- 
quently paid viſits, and admitted them to private and unre- 
, ſtrained converſation. For ſo much condeſcenſion he was in- 
deed blamed by ſome ; but he replied, *©* That he treated his 
« ſubjects in the ſame. manner as he himſelf ſhould wiſh to be 
treated by his prince, if he were a private perſon.” _ 
Tux confidence which he had in his own integrity is equally 
to be regarded. Upon giving the ſword to Saburinus, the 
præfect of the Prætorian bands, according to cuſtom on the 
acceſſion of a new emperor, he addreſſed him in theſe extraor- 
dinary words, Take this ſword, and if I govern like a juſt 
« prince, employ. it in my ſervice z but if I abuſe the autho- 
« rity which is given me, then draw it againſt me,” It was 
' alſo a maxim with him, as well as his predeceſſor, that he 
who preſcribed laws ſhould be the firſt to obey them. He had 
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all the qualifications of a mighty emperor, and ſuch a portion 


ard meaſure of the nobleſt endowments and properties, that he 
may have been ſaid to poſſeſs a tranſcendent temperature of 
all virtues. 88 Rk , | 5 N a 

Hare to embrace every probable means of benefiting his 
ſubjects, he increaſed the number of poor children which 
Nerva had cauſed to be educated at his own expence from 3000 
to near 000. For theſe, and many other worthy actions, by 
which he diſfinguiſhed himſelf, he obtained the character of 
“Pater Patriæ, or Father of his Country; and not content 
with this, the ſenate conferred upon him the new title of 
Optimus,“ which he valued more than all the honours he 
at any time acquired; becauſe it related principally to his mo- 
rality and piety, for which he was eminent, even to the higheſt 
degrees of ſuperſtition.” : 0 | Er 
Or his public works, it has been obſerved, that they all 
bear the ſtamp of his genius; who was not more happy 2 


224 = 6 without heſitation, tore his own robes 
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Axxovs to f cnalize himſelf in martial achievements, ; 2s 
well as to exerciſe prudently the affairs of civil government, 
he reſolves to commence an expedition againſt the Dacians, x 
barbarous people on the north fide of the river Danube, who 
had often been troubleſome to the Romans in the time ol Do- 
mitian. But Decebalus, their king, made a vigorous oppoſi- 
tion, and a v 8 ſevere and bloody war enſued, which was 
continued for time by the Dacians, who withſtood all 
the efforts of Trajan; but he was forced at laſt to a general 
engagement, wherein the emperor dif; yed his ſxill and va- 
Fg by which he overthrew them — great ſlaughter, at 
the expence of many valiant ſoldiers of the Romans, ſo ws 
they even wanted linen to bind up their wounds. But the 


y the defect, as far as he could; and ordered altars 

be Ferdi erected for thoſe who died honourably, com- 
. facrifices to be offered up yearly to their memory. 
| Hain thus obtained a complete victory over this reſtleſs 
and d people, who, from the timid and puſillanimous 


£2 conduct of Domitian, had been encouraged in their depreda- 


tions, the emperor loſt no time in puſhing forward his ſuc- 
ceſs; by which means Decebalus was compelled to petition 
for peace, and to ſubmit to whatever humiliating articles and 


conditions might be propoſed. On this oceafion he proftrated 


himſelf folemnly to the earth, and publicly eee 
himſelf as his vaſſal; and; for this concluſion of the war, he 
had a ſtately triumph, which continued many days. 
Bor notwithſtanding this ſubmiſſion to a conquering power, 
the mildneſs and forbearance of Trajan were groſsly abuſed 
in about two years, by the revolt of Decebalus. Subjection 
and ſervitude was a condition, though little more than nomi- 
nal only, which his haughty ſpirit, till now unfubdued, could 
not brook ;- and accordingly he made every poſſible prepara- 
fion to ſhake off that ſubmiſſion and ſtate of vaſſalage to which 


he had been reduced. Trajan determined upon this occafion 


to give a ſpecimen of his po-er and grandeur; and, in 2 
ſhort time, ſuch were the vigilance and activity of his 
meaſures, he built a bridge over the ſpacious river Danube, 
over which he tranſported his forces, the molt ſtately and mag- 
nificent in the world. It conſiſted of twenty piers; each of 
which was 60 feet thick; each of the arches being 170 feet 
broad, and 150 feet high, beſides the foundation on which the 
3 were erected, which made the whole length to be more 


. r * 
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and determined conduct, notwithſtanding the country was very 
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tones of a wonderful beauty, and proves the greatneſs and 
opulence of the Roman empire, and the wonderful genius of 
this emperor, which was not to be limited by the | and 
moſt difficult attempts. Aſtoniſhing as were the obſtacles 
which obviouſly occurred, particularly in ſecuring fo vaſt a 
foundation in a river which was extremely deep, and in a 
ſtream ſurprizingly rapid, together with a Ae very unfa- 
rourable, he fabdued them all, and accompliſhed his def 3 

Tre caution of Decebalus, from the experience he ob- 
tained in conſidering the cauſe of his former defeat, induced 
him, at this time, in an earlier part of the conteft, to exerciſe 
his ſkill in avoiding an engagement, which partly contributed 
to this reſolution of the emperor. He alſo practiſed various 


 ftratagems to haraſs the enemy, in many of which he was very 
ſucceſsful ; and Trajan himſelf was, at one time, in danger f 


being lain or made priſoner, as Longinus, one of his gene- 


rals, actually fell into his hands. He now proceeded to 
threaten the emperor, and declared, if terms of peace were not 
immediately granted him, that he would kill this general; but 
Trajan replied, that peace or war could not poſſibly depend 


upon the hfe of one man, and the death of Longinus, which on 
his part was voluntary, (but from what cauſe we are not in- 


formed) gave new vigour to the emperor's operations. 


Wasn ue the ſtately fabric, over which he defigned to con- | 


duct his forces, was completed, he proſecuted the war without 


intermiſſion, and ſhared with his foldiers the fatigues of the 

campaign. Such an example, added to his conſtant encour- 
agement, infpired them with zeal and emulation wo outvie 
each other in the purſuit of their duty. By this perſevering 


extenſive and but little cultivated, and . inhabitants feroct- 
ous. and hardy, he ſubdued this daring and rebellious people; 


and having reduced their king Decebalus to the utmoſt dif- 
treſs and extremity, when he found himſelf ſurrounded on 


every fide, to avoid falling into the hands of bis cenqueror, 


be flew himſelf. But his head was ſent to Rome as a trophy, 
by which the fate of the war was demonſtrated; and the whole 


country of Dacia, which was very extenſive, and now forms a 


very confiderable part of Turkey in Europe, was added to 


the Roman empire, and became a regular province. In this 
expedition he Ges 


By this ſucceſs, as the empire was advanced to a ſtill kigker 
degree of ſplendor than it had ever — acquired, am- 


. from n n commiſſioned to 3 


vered mach treaſure; and after it was con- 
quered, he cauſed many cities and towns to be built in it, 
which he ſupplied with colonies from other parts. 
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4 Trajan on the occaſion, and to beſpeak his friendſhip; and u 


is remarkable that the moſt diflant nations, when they heard 
of his aſtoniſhing valour, courted his alliance. After ſaying 


that he triumphed,- on his return to Rome, in the moſt won. 


his crown from the ha 


_ derful and unprecedented manner, his thirſt for new honours 
and new conqueſts induced him to meditate an expedition into 
the Eaſt againſt the Parthians and Armenians. - His pretence 


for this was, that the was. 4 of the latter people had received 
s of the Parthian king, whom he 


therefore acknowledged as his ſuperior ; which was cont 


to the ſtipulations formerly made, when the Parthians were 


rendered tributary to the Romans, and a breach of the con- 


ditions on which that province was held. 2 
Ix this expedition, the emperor was equally victorious and 
ſucceſsful as he had ever been. After conquering the king- 
dom of Armenia, and reducing the whole country into a Ro- 
man province, he proceeded with the ſame good fortune to 


Parthia and Meſopotamia, both of which he ſubdued. The 


ſenate, upon hearing ſucceſſively of his numerous victories, 


commanded the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſacrifices: to their gods; 
conferring new honours and new titles, wherewith to ſalute 
him on his return to Italy. —- 1 

Nor yet ſatisfied with the honours he had gained, his ar- 


dient paſſion for military fame was no way abated, after he 
had reigned with wonderful good fortune for ſixteen years. 


- Havins dedicated a magnificent palace in Rome, where a 


ſtately column might be erected in honour of all his acts, he 


undertook a ſecond expedition into the Eaſt, to ſettle ſome 


— 


t 


matters amongſt: the Parthians, and from thence-propoſed to | 
march to other nations. He now, after much difficulty, but 


— 


and Aſſyria ſubmitted to him. 
Hex he propoſed to unite the Tigris and Euphrates by a 
canal, in order to convey more eaſily his veſſels and append- 


ages; but he found the former was ſo much above the level 


of the latter, that he was obliged to mount his veſſels upon land 


* 


* 
$ 
#4 


carriages, and by that means convey them to the Tigris. 
Having thence advanced as far as Cteſiphon, which he _ 
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Tus ROMAN HISTORY. 1 
ke thereby opened a paſſage into Perſia ; whither he proceed-. 


ed to make new conqueſts and gain new dominions, to the 
great ſurprize and aſtoniſhment of all nations. an» 


- Des1Rovs of repoſing himſelf for ſome time, he came into 


$yria, and took up his quarters in the city of Antioch, Here 


he was viſited by a ſplendid: concourſe of kings and ambaſſa- 
dors,.and conſtantly ſurrounded by a glorious train of crowned 


heads; but his ambition was greatly abated by a moſt pro- 


digious and aſtoniſhing earthquake, which was very extenſive 
in its eſfects, though it was moſt alarming and deſtructive in 


Syria. Many cities were ſwallowed up by it, and mountains 


and halls to a level; in ſome places rivers were totally 
loſt, and in others waters and fountains 8 out, where be- 
fore they were unknown. Almoſt all the palaces and build - 


ings in Antioch were demoliſhed, and the emperor himſelf had 


a narrow eſcape by leaping out of a window. 3535 
Bur Trajan, as ſoon as he had refreſhed his troops, pur- 
ſued his victories. Having paſſed down the river Tigris into 


the Perfian Gulf, he came into the Oriental Ocean; and 


there, propoſing to emulate the actions of Alexander, he pre- 
tended to make a conqueſt of the Indies. Great as were his 
conqueſts, he boaſted of ſtill greater, and ſent to Rome an ac. 
count of ſeveral nations he had fubdued, whoſe names even 
were unknown to the ſenate. Vet ſince moſt of his conqueſts 
had been produced more from terror and by ſubmiſſton, than 


victory in battle, and as their rapid ſucceſſion admitted not of 


eſtabliſhing any ſettled government, as Roman provinces, moſt - 


of them revolted on the removal of his army, and the ſmall 


garriſons which he left behind were moſtly ſacrificed to the 
reſentment - of the native inhabitants. Mortifying as the ne- 
ceſſity of his return made it, he ſoon recovered moſt of them 
by extraordinary vigour and induftry ; and particularly he 
diſplaced the Parthian king, that he might have the honour of 


giving a head to that nation. 


THEsE things being accompliſhed, he | procceded to Ara- 
bia, where, in advancing to beſiege one of its principal towns, 


the moſt dreadſul ſtorms of lightning and thunder, with hail _ 
and wind, and many uncommon ſigns in the clouds, overtook 


the Roman forces, juſt as they were advancing to the walls. 
In this attack was Trajan in-perſon, but in diſguiſe ; and ſuf. 
tering a repulſe, he was, at this time, in imminent danger. 
Their proviſions alſo were rendered nauſeous; and he found 
it neceſſary to retreat and abandon the ſiege. 77 

THe ſenate, about this time, invited him home to enjoy a 
ſolemn triumph, which they had prepared for him; on which 
he left Adrian; to command the army then in Syria, and ane, 
8 f | + mence ad 
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menced his journey towards Italy. About this time he was 
| ſeized with a diſtemper, which he himſelf attributed to P0i- 

ſon ; and having reached the province of Cilicia in lefler Aſa, 
he was fo very weak and declining, and his complaint in- 
_ creaſed fo faſt, that he ordered himſelf to be conveyed to the 
| City. of Seleucia, where he died within a few days, after a 

1 pes 19 years, 6 months, and 15 days. - 


the- hiftory of the imperial-tranſaQtions under Trau, 


we have. . it adviſable to depart from our uſual mode; 

and have therefore connected the hiſtory of his wars alone, 
without — the other affairs of this extenſive empire, 
But we cannot cloſe the reign-of this empecor, without obſerv- 


ing briefly, thai beſides — ambition, which was immeaſura - 


bly exorbitant, as we have juſt related, he had a ſtrong pro. 

| lanes and women ; yet was he not addicted to difor- 

1 Or extravagance in the purinit of the one, or diſpoſed to 
commit violence or compulſion in attaining the other. 

We have obſerved, that he was alſo extremely ſuperſtitious, 

according to the religion of paganiſm in thoſe days; which was 


unhappily productive of a dreadful perſecution againſt the 


Chriſtians, wherein many eminent champions of its faith were 
victims to the zeal of the emperor and his nors, as it 
continued with more or leſs violence, but v 
termiſſion, for about ſiſtcen years." 
Fon his numerous ſeverities againſt - the. Chriſtians many 
have attributed the misforruncs which befel the Romans to 
the divine diſpleaſure. Beſides the dreadfat 
which en in Syria, and eſpecially in Antioch, three 
cities were entirely ſwallowed up in Galatia, and the Pantheon 
in Rome was conſumed by lightning. To the fame extraor- 
dinary cauſes may be aſigned the occafion of his repulſe in 
Arabia, ee $6 ge e and mortfy hy 
Bur che Roman empire did not barely ſafer by theſe ſu- 
pernatural viſnations; for about this time, the Jews, who 
were difperſed in various parts, planned a rebellion ag 
the power and ſubjection w the emperor.” To this they en- 
couraged themſelves, by his abſence on his eaſtern ex- 
peditions, and more from the terrible earthquakes which, they 
ſuppoſed, —_ —— eee eee the ruin of the Roman 
greatneſs, Their utmoſt malice was conſequently exerciſed, 
and incredible ſlaughters were made upon Romans and Greeks 
of all ranks and 3 The i province of Cyrene 


in Africa, where the dark conſpiracy firft broke out, and 
the iſland of Cyprus, were —— deſolated of inhabitants; 
„ eee ee 
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| I the province of Cyrene alone 220,000 perſons periſhed, and 


in Cyprus 240,000; and ſo barbarous and ſavage were their. 
diſpoſitions, that they even beſmeared themſelves with the 
blood of the unhappy victims, wore their ſkins, or caft them Z 
to wild beaſts, and exerciſed every kind of torment. | 
No ſooner was the emperor acquainted with theſe enormi- 

ties, than he iſſued orders to exterminate ſuch wretches, as 
unfit for human ſociety, This was productive of many ws 
and bloody hoſtilities; and this obſtinate and rebellious people, 
deteſted by men for their abominable cruelties, and abandoned 
of God, were treated as the peſts and venom of mankind, 
and like beaſts deſtroyed, in numbers almoſt incredible, by 
every ſpecies of death. Suſpicious that the Jews in Meſopo- 


tamia might be tinctured with the furious ſpirit of thoſe in 


Cyrene and Cyprus, he baniſhed all the Jews from that coun- 
try; and vaſt numbers of them died in other places by acts 
of hoſtility. To brand the Jews with perpetual infamy, an 
edit was iſſued, “ That no Jew, even if driven by tempeſts 
2 the iſland of Cyprus, ſhall preſume to ſet his foot upon 
land, on pain of immediate execution; being already con- 
« demned by his very appearance on that foil, which had been 
* tainted with the deadly venom of his countrymen.” 
Wr have only to add, in cloſing the hiſtory of this eig | 
that Trajan was a prince of the 2 ſhining virtues, and the 
moſt matchleſs monarch in the pagan world; but his feyeriries | 
againſt the harmleſs Chriſtians unfortunately ſtained his memory, 
and ſtamꝑed it with an indelible ſtigma to — lateſt poſterity. 
His death, which happened on the 8th day of Auguſt, under 
the conſulſhips of Niger and Apronianus, was in the 63d year 


of his age. The younger Pliny: was a great favourite of this 


emperor, who made him governor of Pontus and Bithynia; by 
whoſe mild repreſentation of the conduct of the Chriſtians, the. 
violence of he perſecution was ſomewhat abated, but not 


wholly terminated, about the time of T rajag* $ Noe expedi- 
tion againſt the Dacians. 


Wren his aſhes were coprancs to Rome, they were placed 
with great ſolemnity on the top of a pillar of very curious 
workmanſhip, repreſenting the particulars of all his exploits. 
This was 140 feet high. He was deified after the Roman 
cuſtom ; and they inftituted new games to his honour, which 


continued in Rome for many ages, and were diſtingeihb®'by 


the name of Parthica. 
Or learned men during the reign of Trajan, we meet with 
the names of the renowned Plutarch, whoſe lives of philoſo- 
piers, and other works have handed down his name, as ho- 
nourable, to poſterity. Cornelius Tacitus, the elegant hiſto- 
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_ rian, with Aulus Gellius, and the renowed Martial, were 


alſo famous during this reign; beſides ſome reſpectable and 
diſtinguilhed writers among the Chriſtians. 


"CHAP. XXXVIL 


Ap IAN, the Fourteenth Roma N EmParon, 
lx. Rox. 369. A. D. n7.] 


* 


WV have already noticed that Adrian was left at Antioch, 


| as commander of the army, and that Trajan died at 
Seleucia, in his journey towards Rome. This death was for 
ſome time concealed, till Elius Adrianus, who was his nephew, 
could found the diſpoſition of his army, and Plotina, the em- 
peror's widow, did that of the nobility of Rome, To pro- 


mote her deſign, ſhe produced a forged inſtrument, which im- - 


rted, that Trajan, who had no iſſue, had adopted Adrian 


for his ſon and ſucceſſor; and as this was a very natural arti- 


fice, ſhe ſucceeded in her defign. The army having imme- 
diately ſworn obedience/ to Adrian, the ſenate and people of 
Rome very ſoon after, in conſideration of his abilities and re- 


lation to Trajan, acknowledged him as emperor. 


Lux diſpoſition of Adrian, ſatiated perhaps with the wild 


| pr ojects of his relation and predeceſſor in thirſting after uſe - 


els and unprofitable conqueſts, which he plainly ſaw to be 


_ untenable, or for which it was manifeſt great expence muſt be 


incurred, wiſely determined, immediately on his acceſſion, to 
bound the empire eaſtward by the river Euphrates. A mo- 
dern writer has thus contraſted the diſpoſition of theſe two 


emperors: The martial and ambitious ſpirit of Trajan, 


«« formed a very ſingular contraſt with the moderation of his 
* ſucceſſor ; but the reſtleſs activity of the latter was equally 


remarkable, whoſe life was almoſt a perpetual journey. 


« Poflefling the various talents of the ſoldier, the ſtateſman, 
** and the ſcholar, he gratified his curioſity in the diſcharge 
of his duty. Careleſs of the difference of ſeaſons and cli- 
mates, he marched on foot, and bare-headed, over the ſnows 
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« of Caledonia and the ſultry plains of Upper Egypt; nor 


« was there a province of the empire, which, in the courſe of 
« his reign, was not honoured with his preſence.” LE; 
Tuis emperor, as well as his predeceſſor, was born in 
Spain; and when he came to the empire was about 40 years 
of age. He was of a moſſ retentive memory, and well ſkilled, 
not only in the profeſſion of arms, but in every ſpecies of 
learning. He compoſed excellently both in proſe and verſe ; 


muſic he excelled, and was equal to the firſt maſters in draw- 
ings and paintings. All ſorts of learned men were encourag- 
ed by him, with whoſe- converſation he was extremely de- 


geometricians, architects, painters, and ftatuaries, there were 
very few of them whom he did not ſurpaſs in their own 
His condeſcenſion to the meaneſt of his ſubjects, if they 
viſited, but eſpecially if they were ſick, and treated with the 
thoſe who envied him this pleaſure, under pretence of its in- 
conſiſtency with the dignity of an emperor. All injuries pre- 
ceding his advancement to the empire were pardoned ; and 
ſuch was his clemency, that the only puniſhment which he 
was to order him a phyſician to cure his frenzy. | | 

As he approached towards Rome, in his journey from Syria, 
to take poſſeſſion of the imperial - throne, he heard that a 


this honour, and ordered that it ſhould be given to the image 


[enate, ſoon after his arrival, he took an oath never to puniſh 
of his wonderful kindneſs and generoſity, he cancelled all the 
mat they might never afterwards be demanded. COL 

He had not been very long in Rome, when the warlike 


Dacians, with the Sarmatians and Alani, renewed their hoſti- 


them, they were terrified by the very character only of the 


leutenant of Trajan, which induced them to a ſubmiſſion. 
On this occaſion he cauſed the very bridge of his predeceſſor, 
which he had raiſed to tranſport his armies over the Danube 


againſt 


was an excellent orator, phyſician, and mathematician ; in 


lighted ; and though he was almoſt ſurrounded with philoſo- 
phers, aſtronomers, poets, orators, grammarians, muſicians, 


were men of reputation, was extraordinary; whom he often. 


utmoſt familiarity. Nothing gave him ſo much offence as 


ordered for a man, who ran madly upon him with a ſword, 5 


ſolemn triumph was decreed for him; but he wholly refuſed! 


of Trajan, who by this means triumphed, which no other 
emperor did, after his death. And when he entered into the 


a ſenator, but by the ſentence of the ſenate. As an inſtance 


debts which were owing to the public treaſury from various 
perſons; and deſtroyed the records and ſecurities of them, 


ties againſt the Roman territories ;+ but on his approaching 
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where he continued for ſome time. 
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againſt theſe people, to be broken down; as it now ſerved to 
aſliſt theſe free-booters in their ſhorincurfions, and enabled 
them more ſeverely to haraſs the neighbouring nations. 
Aso x time after his return to Rome he formed the reſo- 
lution of viſiting the whole empire; and immediately prepar. 


ed, with a ſplendid retinue and a ſufficient guard, to enter 


Gaul, from whence he paſſed into Germany, and thence into 
Britain. Here he cauſed the mighty wall, which bore his 
name, to be raiſed, which extended from the river Eden, in 


Cumberland, to the Tine in Northumberland, over a ſpace of 


$0 miles, to prevent the incurſions of the wilder Britons. From 
thence, returning through Gaul, he paſſed into Spain, of 
which country he was a native; and after wintering there, 


and viſiting ſome other parts of his dominions, to reform any 


abuſes or make any improvements which might appear necei- 


ſary, he again returned to Rome. He ſoon afterwards ap- 
Pointed that the inhabitants of higher Germany ſhoyld be 
voured with a king, in which they expreſſed the greateſt ſatiſ- 


Ar rEx ſome time the Parthians revolted, which occaſioned 


him to proceed to the eaſtern parts of the empire, where he re- 


ſolved to proſecute the war in perſon; but this alarmed the 
enemy, and induced them to ſuc for peace, which they obtain- 
ed. He now proceeded on his travels through the leſſer Aſia 
and Syria, from whence he went to the famous city of Athens, 


- 


RETURNING Once more 0 Rote, he aboliſhed the impi- 


eus cuſtom of the Pagans, of offering human ſacrifices; and 
made many regulations for the good of the empire. At this 


time, as in every other part of the empire which he viſited, 
many public works were erected in Rome under bis immedi- 


ate inſpection; for as he was himſelf an artiſt, fo he loved the 
arts, becauſe they contributed to the glory of the monarch, 
After continuing near three years, he went over into Africa, 


to the great joy of its inhabitants; whoſe preſence was not 
only extremely delightful, but more ſo as it was accompanied 


with plentiful ſhowers of rain, which for many years they had 
wanted. On leaving Carthage, his ſtay was ſhort at Rome; 
for, proceeding into Greece, he from thence paſſed over into 
lefler Aſia and Syria. Hither he cauſed, by meflengers and 


letters, all the kings and governors in thoſe parts to be aſ- 


ſembled; on which occaſion he voluntarily ſent the daughter 
of the king of Parthia, whom Trajan had made priſoner, to 
accompany the invitation of that king amongſt others, which 


induced many others to comply with his wiſhes. 


The courtely and civility with which he received them, was 


S8 Ss ea. rr g. tr Fe. 
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of them. 5 


— 


and 1 much anxiety and concern to thoſe who had neg- 


Wax this magnificent entertainment was completed, he 
ſniſhes his ſurvey of Syria, enters Judza and Paleſtine, and 
from thence goes to Arabia. From thence he paſſed into 
Egypt, where he continued for almoſt two years; at which 


in his perſecution of them. When he came into Greece, aſter 
ſome continuance at Athens, he terminated his peregrinations, 


by returning to Rome in the nineteenth year of his reign for 


the ſixth and laſt time; which was extremely grateful to the 


| people, and productive of general benefit. His diligence in 


adminiſtering the affairs of government was unabated; many 
new laws and ordinances were made; and, being now about 
60 years of Ls ay be reſolves to adopt a ſucceſſor, chuſing Lu- 
cius Commodus, whoſe virtues and merits he ftrongly in- 


ſiſted on in various conſultations, contrary to the advice of his 


council. But he died about two years after, and then fele&ed 
Titus Antoninus, a perſon of eminence,” afterwards ſurnamed 
Pius, with the entire approbation of the ſenate and principal 
people of Rome; whom he obliged alſo to adopt two others, 
who aſterwards became joint emperors, until the death of one 
Azovr the time that he was in Syria, he cauſed that edict 
to be prepared by his famous lawyer, Salvius Julianus, which 
was afterwards publiſhed under the name of The perpetual 
Edict; and contained rules for all ſucceeding prætors and 


governors of provinces, ſo that juſtice might be adminiſtered 


uniformly throughout the empire. e 
H ſoon after cauſed the eity of Jerufalem to be rebuilt at 


a vaſt expence; and as the Jews were zealous in their affiſt- 
_ ance, which contributed to raiſe their expectations, it proceed- 


ed with aſtoniſhing expedition. But when the emperor put 
2 Roman colony into it, and built a N . to Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, in the room of the temple of God, the miſchiefs it oc- 
cafioned were ſerious and lamentable. It is alſo faid, that 
they were prohibited the uſe of circumciſion; and that theſe 
two cauſes united to provoke them to a general rebellion. 
Ir is certain, that this broke out ſoon after the emperor 
left Egypt and the Eaftern parts; and that, by means of an 
impoſtor, the Jews of all nations joined the ſedition. Their 
nvages and plunders were extremely great; which induced 
the governor of Judza, with a fmall number of auxiliary 
forces, to march out againſt them, deſtroying all theſe deſpe- 
| to 
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to quell the diſturbance, as their numbers increaſed ſo prodi. 
 giouſly in a ſhort time, from the hopes of deliverance, that 
the emperor's beſt troops and moſt ſkilful commanders were 
ſoon neceſſary. The general of this army was Julius Severus, 
at that time Governor of Britain; who, by a ſucceſsful ma- 
 Neeuvre, in dividing their united forces, obtained ſeveral 
bloody victories, and in the firſt year of the war, beſieged, de. lat 
moliſhed, and burnt the new city of Jeruſalem, which was ſo : 


lately rebuilt. ' FFF * 
Tak town of Bether, to which vaſt numbers of Jews had 3 
retired, as their laſt refuge, being exceedingly ſtrong, ſup- 3s m 
ported a long ſiege from the Roman army. Obſtinate and os 
perſevering in their rebellion, they ſuffered the moſt dreadful . 
calamities of hunger and thirſt; which at laſt ended in a very dere 


terrible ſlaughter, the moſt deplorable which ever befel them, fte 
except in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus. According 
to their own accounts, the horſes waded in blood to the 
« noſtrils; 400,000 were ſlain, and Adrian walled a vineyard MW 1 
« of fixteen miles in compaſs with dead bodies.” + 
AFTER many other violent ſtruggles, the Jewiſh war ended I big 
in the third year from its commencement, at the expence of fil 
much blood to the Romans. Determined to prevent every hy 
future rebellion of the Jews, the emperor's ſeverity was now in 
extreme; and it did not come to its termination, till fifty IM ,* 
of their ſtrongeſt cities had been demoliſhed, and 985 of WM, 
their beſt towns deſtroyed, with the ſlaughter of 580,000 men 


in ſeveral battles and ſkirmiſhes, beſides an infinite number of - 
others who periſhed by famine, fire, and diſeaſes. Thoſe who 75 
ſurvived this ſecond ruin of their nation were fold in incredi- A 


ble numbers, of all ages and ſexes, like dogs and horſes, in 
the public markets; others were tranſported into Egypt and 


various countries, of whom ſome periſhed by ſhipwreck, 


ſome by famine, and many were ſlain like beaſts by the Pa- 
I, . N 
Wax Adrian, in the following year, rebuilt Jeruſalem, 
he determined that it ſhould neither have the name it formerly 
had, nor be poſſeſſed by any other than Romans and foreigners. 
Hence he called it Zlia Capitolina, by which it was known 
for ſeveral ages. In this new city, Mount Calvary was in- 
cluded within the walls ; but all the ſouthern. parts of the old 
city, comprehending Mount Sion and the place of the temple, 
were excluded, and left deſolate. A Roman theatre was alſo 
erected; in which the very ſtones of the temple were applied. 
Many other indignities were likewiſe ſhewn to the memory 0. 
the Jews, as monuments of Pagan ſuperſtition ; which, in ſe- W 


veral reſpects, had an equal enmity to the Chriſtians, _ 


- 


— 


och. through the greateſt part of his reign, though not with equal 
that WF lence. _ „„ 8 | EASE i of 


521 Ir muſt not be diſſembled, that, with all his virtues, this 


dus, emperor. had many vices and imperfections. In the midſt of 
ma. a his excellencies, he was remarkable for pride and vanity, 

'eral WF Lich a mixture of cruelty and revenge, eſpecially towards the 
de. MY läner part of his reign. To flatterers and paraſites, he too 

s fo much lent an ear; and in the arts of diſſimulation, though _ 
bad Wl did not ſo generally produce the evils of that vice in 


four conſular men, who were his perſonal enemies; and his 
concluding conduct, probably excited by a tedious illneſs, ren- 


very ered him very peeviſh and cryel, ſo that it became douhtful, 


em, i after his death, whether the ſenate ſhould decree him a place 


teaties of has ſueceſſoa r.... 2 
FRE WM To form ſome judgment of the military forces of Adrian, 


which was continued by ſacceeding emperors, the peace eſta- 


nded WF biment was thirty legions, of which three were deemed 
e of WY filly ſufficient to be kept in Britain. But when the number 


Very lich each of theſe legions contained is conſidered, as form- : 


now Wu; 2 diſtin& body of 6831 Romans, beſides attendant auxili- 
fifty mes, as we learn from authors, it may not, perhaps, be over» 


; of nting ſuch a body to ſet them down at 12,500 men; and, 


upon this eftimate, Great Britain muſt have ſupported 37,500 


| $75,000 men for the defence of the empire. | _ '. -. 
edi- AbRlAN, for ſome time. before his death, became inſyps 
mn porable to himſelf, and earneſtly defired that ſome perſon 
and WY would diſpatch him, His adopted ſucceſſor, to his great ho- 


eck, ¶ wur, endeavoured to perſuade the emperor to ſupport life as 
Pa- lung as poſſible, and ſtrictly charged that none of his do: 
" Warkics ſhould be guilty of ſo much impiety. He complained _ 
what a miſerable thing it was to ſeek. death, and not be able 


erly Wi ind it. He now cauſed himſelf to be removed to Baiz, 


1ers, where his diſorder; ſo much increaſed as to affect his under al 
own Wading; upon which he diſregarded all regimen, and his 
' ech proportionably haſtened, to terminate his 8 


old This happened on the 10th of July, in the 62d year of 
ve, after a reign of 20 years eleven months. 


To the memorable names of writers who flouriſhed in the 


ied. ime of Trajan, of whom ſeveral remained during this reign, 
Few. ve may add the names of Appian, Suetonius, and Pauſamas, 
ho” 8 2 * e Martys 
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hom the perſecution continued, with very little intermiſſion, 


( preceding reigns, he was very thoroughly converſant, But 8 
5, it muſt remain a blot upon his memory, that he put to death - — 


amongft the gods, which terminated in his fayour by the in- 


r Of loman ſoldiers, and the whole ſtanding force amounted to 
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_ Martyr among the chriſtians, 'who lived near thirty yea fl 
after the death of this emperor; an eminent champion of co 
that deſpiſed people, particularly in his diſtinguiſhed opp 


titſon to the Jews, with whom they were but too frequent) 
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AX 7 HEN Adrian, in appointing a ſucceſſor to the empire, 
VV afterthe death of Lucius, made choice of Titus Anto- 


_ ornaments to that dignity. Of Antoninus it muſt be obſerr- and 
| ed, that he had all the qualifications of an amiable prince Adr 
and was ſo entirely free from all vices, chat he greatly ex- abo 
ceeded the very beſt of his predeceſſors. He was extremely 9 
affable, eafy, and pleaſant to all men. It is not ſufficient ta hi. 
ſay, that he was compared to Numa, the ſecond _ oi <cle 
Rome, though he was equally diſtinguiſhed for a love of re Jear 
ligion, juſtice, and peace; for Numa had only to govern 8: 
few neighbouring villages, and prevent them from committing, Per 
depredations on each other, but Antoninus diffuſed tranquilit 
and good order over the greateſt part of the earth. 
© Hz was born at Niſmes in the province of Gaul, and whet 
he came to the empire was about 50 years of age. In his ad 
—_ miniſtration of oblic juſtice, he was rigidly tenacious of thi 
Hh principles of rectitude, and would ſuffer no bribes, favour: 
MP or gratitude to be beſtowed on any of his ſervants by ſuch : 
_ had occaſion to apply to him; and to prevent, as much a 
might be, the very poſſibility of it, he commonly gave aud! 
_- ence to all petitioners in perſon. . Yet was he compainion: 


ty 
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to thoſe criminals, who had offended againſt the laws, and been 


2 condemned by them, whenever he could diſcover any traces L 
pol. of virtue to give hopes of amendment. 
a Or of his firſt objects was, 10 endcarour to appeaſe he 


minds of the people, and induce them to forget the deſigns of 
Adrian, which he attributed to the effects of his diſtemper; 
firſt beginning with the reſtoration of thoſe perſons to liberty, 


tion, and declaring as his reaſon, that Adrian, if he had re- 
covered, would have done the ſame. He obtained his deſire, 
though-with much oppoſition, that he ſhould alſo be ranked 

amongſt the gods, according to the Pagan manner. | 


HE now. enquired into the character and merits of the pro- 
vincial governors ; and ſelected thoſe only whom he found to 
K. be men of ſtrict juſtice and integrity. Equally vigilant and 
attentive in government as his predeceſſor, he was entirely 
oppoſite to him in relation to his travels; for he determined 
never to depart from the city, except for the purpoſe of rural 
BY recreations. 5 x „ 23 
mpire, i SOON after his acceſſion to the empire, he married his 
daughter to his adopted ſucceſſor, Marcus Aurelius, and gave 
him the title of Cæſar. The empreſs Fauſtina died in the 


die. A gh had bee ,, H. > 


rit on third year of his reign; to whoſe memory the ſenate conferred 


every honour, though a very bad woman, entirely from a 
grateful reſpect to the emperor. He provided for the mainte- 
nance and education of certain young children, whom he 
ordered to be called Fauſtina's children, to endear her memory; 
and, in the following year, inſtituted new games in honour of 
Adrian, which were to be ſolemnized every five years. In 
about fix years more, the grand ſecular games were celebrated, 
on concluding the ninth century from the foundation of Rome; 
which uſually took place only once in 100 years, but had been 
celebrated under Domitian out of the regular order. The 

year following, when he had completed the tenth year of his 


ern Al "*ign, he celebrated his decennalia with much ceremony and 
mitting ſplendor. 8 oy 3 P34) 


Towa ps. the cloſe of his reign, which is not remarkable 
for a great variety of incidents, he renewed. ſome laws againſt. - 
adulterers; . and extended the ſame puniſhments to hubans =; 
25 he did to their wives. Herein we may diſcover a ſtriking 
contraſt between this emperor and his. predeceſſor; for no 
leſs remarkable was the gentle repoſe of the former, than the 
reſtleſs activity of the latter, eſpecially from their immediate 
ſucceſſion. He was very little employed in War; and the few 
£xpeditions which he had in = begining of his reign nos. | 
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ed him a ſufficient reputation to govern the world afterwards 
without bloodſhed. © E 
Or theſe we ſhall notice, on the authority of Pauſanias, the 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt the wandering Moors, who were 
driven into the ſolitudes of Mount Atlas; and alſo another 
- againſt the Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded the Roman 
ZIT 8 ET on 
Tux Chriſtians, for the moſt part, enjoyed a comfortable 
repoſe during this reign ; ſo that very early the celebrated 
Juſtin Martyr ſettled in Rome, after ſeveral journeys and 
voyages, where he kept a ſort of ſchool for the benefit of the 

goſpels, and made many converts. When they were perſe- 
cuted more than ten years after, upon the falſe charges from 
ſome of the more zealous Pagans, which the ftanding laws of 
the empire and the particular edits of former emperors per- 
- mitted ; he vindicated their cauſe to the emperor ſo effectu- 
ally, that Antoninus cauſed a favourable edi& to be publiſhed, 


which afterwards ſecured to them the rights of peaccable 


Citizens. . . 

Ix this reign we meet with an account of the famous aſtro- 
nomer Phlegon, who, in the third year of Antoninus, complet- 
_ ed his calculation of the Olympiads ; where he notices parti- 
cularly the miraculous eclipſe of the ſun which happened at 
the paſſion of the Meſſiah. Not long before the celebration 
of the grand ſecular games, the renowned hiſtorian, Appian, 
- finiſhed his Roman hiſtory ; of which a conſiderable part ſtill 

Wa now meet with the names of Ptolemy, the geographer, 
with the hiſtorians Juſtin and Arrian. Galen, the phyfician, 
began to flouriſh under the reign of this mild and. humane 
prince ; to which might be added many renowned writers 
among the Chriſtians, whoſe works do honour to the cauſe in 
which they were embarked. 55 
Ars a long courſe of proſperity, Antoninus was ſeized 
with a violent fever; and, conſcious” of the approach of his 
diſſolution, he confirmed his adoption of Marcus Aurelius, his 
ſon in law, before a numerous concourſe of friends, the cap- 
tains of his guards, and his principal officers, whom he had 
cauſed to be aſſembled for that purpoſe. He ſoon after died, 

univerſally lamented in the city and empire, on the 7th day 
OD of March, at the age of 73» after a reign of 22 years, 7 
| months, and 26 days. f 
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Ax rox Ixus PHILOSOPH us, the SivteenthRowan EMPEROR 


[Ann, Row. 913. A. D. 161] _ 


Re reſpect aud veneration which the Romans had 


now conceived for the name of Antoninus, Marcus Au- 


relius, who was the elder of the two adopted ſons of Titus, 
by command of Adrian, took the name of his predeceſſor. 
The ſenate immediately admitted him as em 
took his adopted brother, Lucius Verus, as his aſſociate and 
equal in the empire; which was a novel ſight to the Romans, 


who had ſo very often ſhed their beſt blood in chuſing one 


maſter, and now without difficulty ſaw themſelves governed 


by two ſovereigns at once. Of the latter, it may ſuffice at 


preſent to obſerve that he was the ſon of Lucius Commodus, 


whom Adrian had, in the firſt place, adopted his ſucceſſor, 
but died before that emperor. Both theſe adopted ſons exert- 


ed themſelves to pay every poſſible reſpe& to the memory of 


Adrian; pronouncing public orations at his funeral, which 
was ſolemniz ed with extraordinary pomp and ſplendor, for _ 


whom alſo a magnificent pillar was erected. _ 
Wren Antoninus ſucceeded to the empire, he was about 


40 years of age ; the ſon of Annius Verus, of an ancient and 


illuſtrious family, which claimed its original from Numa. He 
had embraced the rigid ſyſtem of the Stoic philoſophers, 


when he was only twelve_years of age, and was diftinguiſhed 
by the name of Philoſophus, that he might not be confounded: 


with his predeceſſor. His juſtice and piety were truly emi- 


rent; and his care and penetration were not leſs celebrated;s _ 
and ſo firmly did he attach himſelf to his ſed, that he prac- 


tiſed · many of their ſeyerities, and preſerved ſuch a tranquility 


of mind as never to change his countenance either with joy or 


ſorrow . Vet was there a mildneſs in his character, which has 

been conſidered as the only defective part of it, though it was 

wholly eradicate it. 
| piers Wes 3 vo 


r, and he 


the moſt amiable ; nor could all the rigid diſcipline of his ſect 


** 
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His goodneſs of heart was frequently too powerful for the 
judgment and excellence of his underſtanding ; and expoſed 
him to the deceptions of artful and deſigning perſons, who, 
under a pretence of philoſophic ſanctity, inſinuated themſelves 
into the emperor's favour, and thereby aceumulated riches 
2 honours at the very time when they affected to deſpiſe 
them. ey „„ ͤ 
WnkEx governments are corrupted through the bad admini. 
+ Rration of ſucceſſive princes, it requires the rigid correction of 
| many reformers to reſtore them to a ſettled condition. Not- 
_ withſtanding the virtuous endeavours of a Nerva, a Trajan, 
an Adrian, and even of an Antoninus Pius, ſome faults were 
ſtill to be found in the laws of the empire; for as the abuſes 
of a government are uſually gradual, fo is commonly their re- 
formation. Such laws, therefore, as were ſtill wanting, or 
imperfectly executed, he cauſed to be put in force for theſe 
_falutary ends; and he ſhewed ſo much reſpect to the ſenate, 
that he remitted many cauſes to their judgment, as a final 
ſentence. Being fully ſatisfied that the ſafety of an empire 
depended on a wiſe and honeſt council, he always conſulted 
the moſt intelligent perſons in matters of importance, Hef 
conſidered every claſs and degree of mankind as entitled to 
His regard; but his utmot pleaſure conſiſting in relieving the 


„ ſes of the poor, and ſuccouring the oppreſſed, they never 


had recourſe to him in vain. Strictly tenacious of his word, 
he deſpiſed thoſe maxims which tend to eſtabliſh, that a prince 
mould be directed ſolely by convenience and intereſt. 
Ar rx mentioning that in the firſt year Commodus was 
born, wWho ſucceeded Marcus Antoninus in the empire, many 
misfortunes befel the Romans in the ſucceeding year, which 
many attributed to the violent perſecution which then broke 
out againſt the Chriſtians; for as this emperor was remark- 
able for his attachment to truth, he was no leſs ſo for his Pa- 
gan ſuperſtition. At this time great part of the city was 
overwhelmed by an inundation of the Tiber, by which many 
people and a vaſt number of cattle periſhed, and the country 
was entirely ruined: Hence enſued a grievous famine; which 
Was farther rendered more diſtreſſing by earthquakes, burning 
of cities, and a general infection of the air that produced inf 


nite ſwarms of inſects which waſted all that the floods had nol 


„„ d „ * a 
Io add to theſe calamities, the empire was threatened wit 
_Invaſions and tumults from every quarter. Not only the Par 
thians, under their king Vologeſus, ſurprized the Roman le 
"gions in Armenia, and cut them to pieces, but the Catti alſe 
, invaded Germany and Rhetia, where they deſtroyed NY 
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inſets; alſo fell on the people 
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fire and ſword. The Britons: alſo manifeſted the ſtrongeſt 


diſpoſition to revolt againſt the power of the Roman govern- 

ment. So many objects preſing on at once, induced them 

to regard the Parthian rebellion as the moſt important; and 
Lucius Verus, one of the emperors, was judged expedient to 
command the expedition for reducing them to obedience; 
Antoninus accompanied him part of the way, and was careful © 
in providing many wiſe and able men to attend him; proba- 

bly with a view to ſecure his conduct, and at the ſame time to 
reſtrain his vices, for which he diſcovered too much pro- 
rm theſe precautions did. not prevent Verus from purſu- - 

ing his pleaſures abroad, much more than was conſiſtent with - 
the intereſt of the war he was engaged in; and Antoninus 
being acquainted with his conduct, judging that marriage 
might be a means of reforming him, came with his daughter 
Lucilla as far as Brunduſium, from whence he ſent her into + - 
Syria, to be married to him. Verus came as far as Epheſus, 
where he expected to meet Antoninus, in company with his 
deſigned empreſs, to prevent, as he ſuppoſed, the knowledge 
of his diforderly conduct from reaching. his ears; ſoon after + + 
his marriage at Antioch he returned to the army with Lucilla, + 
whoſe looſe life and converſation were extremely agreeable to 


her huſband's, and in conformity to the example of her mo: 


ther Fan am SS 
8o ſucceſsfully did the lientenants of Verus conduct te 


war againſt the Parthians, notwithſtanding the degeneracy: f 


their emperor and general, that they routed their king, took ---- - 


ſeveral of their principal towns, burnt and plundered; their - 


famous eities of Babylon and Cteſiphon, and demoliſhed the 

magnificent palace of the Parthians. But theſe vidoriqus - - 
achievements, in which Verus had little ſhare,” being princi- 
pally engaged in continued debaucheries, acquired him a tri- 


umph on his return to Rome. Yet is it to be lamented, that, 


after his forces had effectually conquered and defeited armies of 
400, oo men, they ſhould be reduced to the neceſſity of con- 
tending, on their return home, with ſickneſs and famine, which 
deſtroyed more than half their numbers. A more melancholy /- - . 
conſequence-ftill enſued; for his army carried the plague from 
the temple of Apollo, at Seleucia, which they plundered, -- 


into every province through which he paſſed ; and the infec: - 


tion fpread ſo generally through Italy and other parts - , 
the Roman empire, that vaſt multitudes of people of alt rns 
and qualities were the victims of this dreadful malady. Other 
deplorable effects of earthquakes, famines, inundations, and + - ” 
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were ſent for from every part to 
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Dunix c the abſence of Verus in the Eaſt, Antoninus ex. 


erciſed himſelf afliduouſly in quieting the other parts of the 
empire, and applied himſelf to many regulations, particularly 
in his choice of wiſe governors and Magiſtrates. But the 


miſeries and calamities which have juſt been mentioned, re- 


quired all the wiſdom and judgment of the emperor to pre- 
vent ſtill more alarming effects; as the barbarous nations took 
advantage from theſe misfortunes, to make irruptions and in- 
roads even into Italy itſelf. Every ſuperſtition, which the 


Pagan religion afforded, was reſorted to with the utmoſt zeal, 
to put a ſtop to the threatened 22 ſo that Pagan prieſts 
1 


facrifices, which were vowed and offered upon this occaſion. 


. He then marched againſt the Marcomanni and Quadi, in- 
| habitants of Germany, taking Verus with him to reftrain, in 


ſome degree, his numerous irregularities ; and having arrived 


at the-ſcene of action, a battle enſued, in which the Marco- 


- manni were driven from their trenches with prodigious ſlaugh- 
ter. ViRtorinus, captain of the guards,,was ſlain in this engage- 


ment, with a great number of his beſt troops; but the two 


_ emperors, notwithftanding, eagerly purſued their advantage, 


and preſſed ſo forcibly upon the enemy, that at laſt they broke 
through their army. This induced the greateſt part of the 
allies to draw off their armies-and to defire a truce, after hav- 


ing flain the authors of the revolt. | 


- . * 


Tux emperors ſtill continued to purſue the enemy; and, 


after overcoming them in ſeveral conteſts, entirely defeated 


them, when they returned into Italy without any very conſi- 
derable loſs. They had determined, indeed, to winter in 
Aquileia with ſome of their forces, in order to proceed againſt 


other nations of revolters ; but the plague obliged them to re- 
move from thence, and Verus, after being almoſt nine years 


joint emperor, was ſeized with an apoplexy, of which he ſoon 


after died, in the 38th year of his age. His death was ge- 


nerally attributed to poiſon, with which his wife Lucilla was 


charged, from revenge for his irregular paſſion for others. - 


Ax roi us, whoſe peculiar goodneſs, as well as his zeal ; 


for Paganiſm, were on all occaſions manifeft, together with a 


natural reſpect for his own family, cauſed him to be deified after 


bis death; which his infamous life did not much warrant, nor 
were the ſenate and people much ſatisſied with it. 


Trae emperor thought adviſable again to marry is 
daughter Lucilla to Pompeianus; after which, being left 


to reign alone, the burden of his government being in this re- 


ſpect hghtened, that he had no longer to govern an emperor 


_ as well as an empire, he departed from Rome to finiſh the war 
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{patch the vaſt number of 
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only with the Quadi, but the Sarmatians, Vandals, and other 


barbarous nations, and were become more formidable than 


ever; and to add to his comfortleſs ſituation and proſpect, his 


army was wafted by peſtilence and the loſſes of former encoun- 
ters, his treaſury exhauſted by vaſt expences, and he was ſur- 
rounded by difficulties which he had never before known. To 


recruit his army, he enliſted the gladiators, the banditti of 


” — 
- 
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againſt the revolters. The Marcomanni had now united, nut 


Dalmatia and Dardania, and even the ſlaves, which had never 


been practiſed but in the ſecond Punic war; and he raiſed 


ſupplies by ſelling the moveables which belonged to the em- 


pire, after the example of Nerva and Trajan. In his firſt en- 

gement he was routed with the loſs of 20,000 men, and 
purſued to the very walls of Aquileia, after hearkening ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly to the prophecy of an impoſtor, who had aſſured him 


of ſucceſs on certain conditions; which groſs affront ſo rouſed 


the Roman courage and fury, that they ſpeedily repulſed theſe. 
formidable invaders, and, having driven them into Pannonia, 


ſo haraſſed them by continual ſkirmiſhes, that they were com- 
pelled to accept ſuch terms of peace as the emperor thought 


ft to impoſe upon them. 


 ArTEx the emperor had celebrated his Decennalia in the 
following year, and continued for two or three years more to 


regulate the affairs of the empire, in deviſing the means of 
moderating public expences, and reſtraining various kinds of 


luxury, and in various reſpects endeavouring to reform the 
morals of the people, the Marcomanni again took up 


with greater than before. Their only deſign had been 
to lay afleep the jealouſy of the « | 
having now gained to their cauſe the alliance of the nations 
from Illyricum to the fartheſt part of Gaul, their appearance 


was formidable. The ufual preparations of Pagan facrifices 


arms 


eror by ſubmiſſion; and, 


being firſt attended to, as a neceſſary preliminary to ſuc- 


ceſs, he marched to Carnutum, where he paſſed the river 


Danube by a bridge of boats, and ſoon gained conſiderable 


advantages over the enemy in ſeveral encounters ; which in- 
. duced ſeveral of the principal allies, from aſtoniſhment at his 
rapid victories, to ſubmit themſelves to his mercy. But his 


moſt conſiderable engagement was amongſt the Pannonian 
mountains; and this muſt have proved fatal to the Roman 
empire, if ſome miraculous interpoſitions of providence had 
not been manifeſted to deliver the army from the greateſt 


peril, The battle began by the enemy's lingers acrofs the. 


river Granus, by which Antoninus was in perſonal danger; 


and the affront ſo rouſed the Romans, that they furiouſly pt i 
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ſed me river, and, falling upon the enemy, made a terrible - 
Folie x directing the enemy to retire, they tightly judged 1 

_ © that they ſhould be purſued, and therefore left Hoo com- of 
panies of archers, ſupported by ſome horſe, to ſkirmiſh with b 
the Romans, as if they deſigned or wiſhed to interrupt their th 
progreſs; which induced the Romans briſkly to advance to t 
attack theſe archers, who fled immediately according to or- te 
lers, and being purſued by the Romans with more — | ij 
than conduct, a thing not unuſual after ſucceſs, the whole A 
army was cunningly drawn forward among ſcorched and bar- 8 
ren mountains, and ſuddenly ſurrounded on all ſides. In this 3 
ſituation, though ſo extremely diſadvantageous, they continu- h 
ed fighting, depending upon their invincible courage; fo that d 


their loſs greatly exceeded that of the enemy, who acted 
merely upon the defenſive, and had determined not to riſque 
any hazard in effecting inſtantly what delay muſt ſoon accom- 
8 1 3 
++ ASTONISHED as were the Romans by this change of con- 
duct in their enemies, they ſoon found the effects of the ex- 
ceſſive heats between the mountains, which produced great 
wearineſs with extreme thirſt ; theſe evils, together with their 
__ wounds, quite diſheartened and confounded them. Perceiv- 
ing, too * that they could neither fight nor retreat, and 
that they muſt either ſuffer themſelves to be cut in pieces, or 
become a prey to their barbarous enemies, rage and deſpair 
took poſſeſſion of their minds. Antoninus himſelf, concerned 
ſor the miſeries of his ſoldiers, ran through all the ranks, and 
exerted his utmoſt eloquence to raiſe their hopes, but in vain, 
by profuſions of ſacrifices, in which they no longer confided. 
There was now nothing to be heard but groans and lamenta- 
tions throughout the army; nothing to be ſeen but the moſt 
diftrefling marks of the moſt awful deſolation. The enemy, 
moreover, were now preparing to attack them, when the heat 
of the ſun, reflected from the fides of the towering mountains, 
had exhauſted their ſtrength; and all expeQation failed them, 
| having no farther reſources in their courage, or fortune, or 
. 7 this inſtant, when the enemy was advancing, an extra- 
ordinary ſupply of rain from heaven refreſhed their drooping 
- ſpirits; even their parching mouths were raiſed to receive 
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1 the comforting cordial, beſides what they could collect in their 
8 helmets and bucklers. In this fituation the barbapians at- 
tacked them, and cauſed them to drink their own blood 

- mingled with their water; but the ſame clouds which ſupplied 
the Romans with ſuch a ſeaſonable relief, and diffipated their 
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thirſt, diſcharged a terrible ſtorm of hail upon their enemies; 
accompanied with extreme lightning” and thunder. Theſe 
tremendous flames from heaven particularly affected them, ſo 
as to ſcorch their bodies exceedingly, which was productive 
of the utmoſt confuſion ; for they could neither be extinguiſhed- 
by their water, nor their own deſigned wounds. Many of 
them now- ſurrendered themſelves to the Roman arms, with 
their wives and children, unable to bear the effects of theſe 
terrible viſitations; and haſtened to receive and partake of 

the ſignal benefit which was now conferred upon the Romans. 
All ſuch perſons- were accepted by the emperor with great 
clemency ; but the ſoldiers, who were more enraged at the 


affront they had received, than affected with the danger they 


had juſt eſcaped, deſtroyed all who continued their reſiſtance, 
diſperſed the reſt, and took great numbers of priſoners. 
SCARCELY had this wonderful victory been obtained, and 
an entire ſubmiſſion of theſe barbarous people effected, than 
the news arrived that Caſſius, who paſſed for a deſcendant of 
the ancient Caſſius, and probably one of the lieutenants of Ve- 
rus in his Eaſtern expeditions, had cauſed himſelf to be pro—- 
claimed emperor in Syria. He was a hardy general, and at 
firſt was very ſucceſsful ; but he ſodn came into difrepute wit 
his own ſoldiers, and was ſlain at the end of three months and 
ſix days after his revolt, when his head was ſent to the em- 
peror, which; inſtead of treating with ignominy, he cauſed to be 


honourably interred. | But the emperor continued his deſign- 


ed journey into the Eaſt, to ſettle the armies and people in 
their duty; firſt going to Antioch, then into Egypt, and from 
thence to Peluſium, and, returning by Smyrna, where he made 
fome ſtay, he afterwards returned to Athens. Here he was 


initiated in the grand myſteries of the Pagan religion; and, 


after conferring many honours on the inhabitants, and eſtabliſn- 
ing profeſſors of 1 ſeiences with magnificent penſions, be 
returned to Rome; where he held a triumph for his victories 
in Pannonia. In this he joined his fon Commodus, now about 
15 years of age, and declared him Auguſtus, by which he in- 


veſted him with all the honours of a compleat'partnerſtap.” 
Oc more did the northern barbarians diſturb the peace 


of the empire by taking up arms during this reign. Antoni- 
nus had now been about two years at Rome fince his return 
from the Eaſt; and he prepared to march againſt them in per- 
ſon, but firſt went to the ſenate and requeſted money from the 
publie treaſury for the purpoſe, though in Jus o.π¾jl power,, - 
eee then unknown in the hiſtory of any emperor. 
He alſo married his fon Commodus to Criſpina, the daughter 


of Valens, # man of canfular dignity ; he went likewiſe came 
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temple of Bellona, and performed the ancient ceremony of the 


14 
Javelin. . At the requeſt of the people, he alſo ſpent three aſt 
days in explaining difficulties in morality, and giving them cut 

ſhort maxims and rules of conduct; after which he marched WW of 
bis army towards the enemy, with his ſon Commodus, in ma 
which war, he gained as great advantages as he had before the 
done, though attended with as many difficulties. Many ſo 
blcody battles were fought, in which the victories were al- Re 
ways the effect of his management, frequently and boldly ex. Pa 
poſing his perſon to encourage his ſoldiers; he alſo built pe! 
many ſtrong forts, and performed ſuch other tings as were Re 
adapted to keep the country in ſubjection. [4 
| == Tus calamities of the Chriſtians during this reign, it SAC oc 
3 been already intimated, were great. Tertullian and Lactan- re! 
SS  tius ſpeak — of the emperor. in this reſpect, as having M 
| -  Hued no laws againft them; but his extreme indulgence to pa 
is the Pagan philoſophers, who were their declared oppoſers, his 'no 
ſiuperſtitious zeal for Paganiſm, and his conſidering the ſuffer- wh 
1H ings of the Chriſtians as meer obſtinacy, lead us naturally to lat 
iS conclude that he ſuperſeded the reſtraints of his predeceſſor, ty! 
| and encouraged the execution of the ancient laws againſt he 
—_ which prohibited. all religions not approved by che pr 

4 nate. : 
=_  - Tgovon we meet with but few martyrdoms inthe begin- ie 
1 ning, the ſtorm became heavy in the fifth year, when Juſtin th 
= = Martyr made a- vigorous effort in fayour of the Chriſtians, in as 
1H oppoſition to an ill- natured Cynic philoſopher, called Creſcens, vo 
1 2 notorious ſlave to all vice and wickedneſs. His diſciple w. 
[| Tatian alſo gave this philoſopher many harſh epithets. About aft 


this time ſeveral perſons periſhed by martyrdom at. Smyrna, 

but the heroic —— of the famous Polycarp is proverbial, ap 

over whoſe body the flames had no power, reſembling in this ki 

reſpect his — St. John, who eſcaped unhurt from a cal- th 

.- dron of oil; and when the executioner was commanded to to 
terminate his life with the ſword, ſo great was the quantity of IE hi; 

blood which iſſued from his body as to put out. the hre, which re 

had been prepared to burn him alive. _ - ni 

=_ - * —— perſons periſhed at Rome on the fame account; 9 
| which excited ſuſtin to prepare an apology in their favour, ch 
uo was ſoon after, with fix others, called to ſuffer martyr- 1 
dom, after a reſpectful, but undaunted teftimony to the truth MF an 
olf his religion. The Chriſtians at tis time bod faveret dif- tu 

| | tinguiſhed writers, among whom Dionyſus and Tatian, who be 
FF Aucceeded his maſter in his ſchool for Chriftians, are particu- m 
8 -larly to be noted. About the 12th year of this emperor, the of 
' FENOWNEC . e his N of a. 5 
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Ir has generally been ſuppoſed, that the deplorable dif- 


aſters of the Roman empire, which accompanied the perſe- 


* 


cution in the beginning of this reign, were ſo many inſtances 


of the diſpleaſure of heaven at their infidelity ; and, what 
may ſeem extraordinary, it is aſſerted; on ſtill ſtronger au- 
thority, that the prayers of the Chriſtians, though at that time *_ 


ſo heavily perſecuted, effectually prevailed to ſave the whole 


Roman army by a miracle, as we have related, among the 


Pannonian mountains. It is added, that from this time the 


perſecution abated, in conſequence of the emperor's letter to 


Rome in their favour. © 


N - 


. ArTgr two or three years, the governors of provinces took 


occaſion, from the emperor's known zeal for Paganiſm, to 


revive the perſecution, with great fury, in various parts. 


Many apologies were written in behalf of the Chriſtians, and 
particularly by Athenagoras, a famous philoſopher of Athens; 


notwithſtanding which, it raged dreadfully at Lyons in Gaul, 
where many renowned perſons were martyred. About the 


latter part of this emperor's reign, many other eminent mar- 
tyrs are mentioned in various other places alſo ; and though 


le is Laid to have relieved the Chriſtians ſoon after, yet ie 


preſently fell fick at Vienna, when upon a third expedition 
againſt the northern nations, which ſpeedily occaſioned. his 
death. It has been faid, that the phyſicians, to ingratiate 


themſelves with his ſon, who could not bear reſtraint, as ſoon EE 
as he began to be indiſpoſed, gave him poiſon ; for he loſt bis 


voice almoſt immediately, and his life on the following day, 


which was on the 17th of March, in the 59th year of his age; 


* 


after a reign of 19 years and 10 days. 


WHETHER the emperor was induced to relax the laws 


king of Britain, is not material. It is certain, however, that 
this king ſent to the head of the Chriſtian church at Rome, 


to deſire the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Chriſtians, to inſtruct 


him and his people in that religion by whoſe means, having. 


received two eminent men, it ſhortly ſpread over all his domi- 


gave ſome. eaſe to this oppreſſed people; many of whoſe - 


champions had grievouſly ſuffered during his reign. 


9 


As an Heathen prince, he was a man of profound wiſdom © 


and underſtanding ; nor were his virtues of a leſs ſplendid na- 


wre, though tin&tured with ſome vices. For he has not only = 


been accuſed of too much affectation and reſervedneſs, which 
might reſult from his profeſſion of the Stoical philoſophy, but 


of arrogance and diflimulation ; he is alſo blamed for inconti- 


| againſt the Chriſtians, on account of the conduct of Lucius, OD 


- 


nions. What is no leſs certain is, that the emperor ſoon after” 
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nency, and a moſt unreaſonable partiality to his own family 
and relations. His wiſdom and underſtanding were allo allay. 
ed with ſuch an exceſs of Paganiſh ſuperſtition, as was pro- 
ductive of innumerable hardſhips and oppreſſions to many of his 
ſubjects; thoſe more eſpecially who in any reſpe& favoured 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity, which far exceeded the moſt ſub- 
lime philoſophy. His excellent meditations, which he left | 
behind him, may be conſidered as moſt noble patterns of mora- F 
| lity, from which Chriftians need not be aſhamed to copy. 
Ox of the greateſt misfortunes of this partiality was, his 
giving the title of Auguſtus to his ſon Commodus, when he 
was only 15 years of age; by which injudicious act he raiſed 
him above the controul of his father, and afforded himſelf 
ſufficient cauſe to dread the conſequence. Though he had ; 
endeavoured to improve the mind of his ſon with the moſt | 
_ uſeful inſtructions, and the aid of the befl maſters, his growing 
vices, which he ſeemed to inherit from his mother, were 
daily more conſpicuous. When Antoninus fell ſick, he had pe 
the diſtracting reflections, which were but ill ſuited' to the af 


temper of a Stoic philoſopher, to know that his conqueits 10 
were unſettled, and that his enemies had their ſwords in their MW 2. 
hands; that the people alſo were inclined to revolt, and that 1 
the irregularities of his ſon and ſucceſſor, ſcarce 19 years of ir 
age, were ſuch as preſented him à very gloomy and melan- *" 
choly proſpect. He recommended him to the care of his ir 
principal friends and officers, with many ſtrong. expreſſions of 0 
the conſequences which he ſeemed to forebode; and particu- 3 
larly cautioned him againſt the pernicious effects of flattery. 8 yy 


Tae death of Antoninus was univerfally regretted, as 

if the whole glory and proſperity of the Roman empire had x 
departed with him. The ſevate and people did not wait, j 
as was uſual, to deify him after his funeral, but determined 
on that honour immediately; and, not content with the uſual | 
mode of doing this, in the erection of a golden ſtatue, and a IE 
public decree, they declared all thoſe perſons to'be facritegions, 3» 


| who had not in their houſes ſome picture or ſtatue of this MW © 
f Fur name of Lucian, the Roman philologiſt, occurs in A 
H , the writings during this emperor's reign ; to which we may A 
ö add that of Athenagoras, philoſopher of Athens, the date of h 
whoſe works is fixed by chronologiſts in the ſame æra. _ 
þ ? )) 8 W 
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and grandſon of the two great Antonines muſt conduct the 8e. 
vernment of affairs worthily. For about two years be 
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TAVING now completed the reigns of the © five good 
emperors,” ſcenes of a very different nature ſpeedil) 
ſucceeded, Commodus, however, was acknowledged as em- 
peror without oppoſition by the army and ſenate, and ſpeedil 
after by the provinces. He was, at this time, with the army; 
and, in order to engage their favourable opinion, he made 
great promiſes of a juſt and regular. government, and con- 
tinued for ſome time to ſubmit to the directions of his father's 
friends. Flattery he had ever been diſpoſed to encourage; 


and ſome deſigning perſons, taking advantage of his youth, 


induced him to leave the wars, and return to the pleaſures of 
Rome, contrary to the ſentiments of thoſe counſellors, who 


adviſed him unanimouſly to ſee an end of this war himſelf. 
But he made a very haſty peace with the enemy, which his 
father had almoſt reduced to an entire obedience; and then 
adviſed the ſenate of his approach to Rome, where he arriv- 
of in a little more than fix months from the death of his 
ather. . | | ps 


BS 


As be paſſed through the various cities in his way, he was 


received with incredible. joy and ſolemnity ;. to whom the 
memory of his father was dear, and from the hopes they con- 
ceived of his happy reign, His entrance into Rome was 775 
culiarly flattering ; every demonſtration of joy being manifeſt- 


ed, from the favourable hopes they entertained that the fon 


haved with great decency and moderation, ſo long as he heark- 
ened to his father's friends; but when, through. ſimplicity and 


timidity, he ſuffered himſelf to be the flave of his attendants, 


who gradually corrupted his mind, that cruelty. which at firſt 


was dictated by others degenerated into habit, and became a 
ruling principle. The honour of his family, and the Cy 


(AT es dn ages oro tne . 2 Fee 4" * 
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of his office, were equally diſregarded; and his lewdneſs and 


- 


incontinence were notorious and diſgraceful. 
His unworthy behaviour, together with his cruckies 


| and oppreſſions, occaſioned a dangerous conſpiracy; which 
was the more dangerous, from its formation within the 
walls of the palace. Lucilla, the emperor's ſiſter, who had 


been the empreſs of Lucius Verus, could not patiently view 
Criſpina in a ſuperior condition to herſelf; ſhe, therefore, en- 


x gaged « one of her lovers, though. married a ſecond ume to 


ompeianus, a ſenator of diſtingutſhed merit and unſhaken 
loyalty, (exactly purſuing the conduct of the empreſs Fauftina) 


to act the part of an aſſaſin. It was determined that he ſhould 
deal the ſirſt blow, and that the conſpirators ſhould be ready 


at hand to ſupport it. By an .haughty menace, which pre- 
ceded the ſtroke, the effect was in a great meaſure prevented, 


which by a filent proceeding he might have ſecured; and he 


was thereupon inſtantly ſeized by the guards, when he diſco- 


vered at once the authors. of the conſpiracy, who were ſpeedily. 


executed, with many innocent perſons alſo who ſhared the 
ſame. fate, The empreſs Criſpina, too, was accuſed of 


adultery, for which ſhe ſuffered, with Fauſtina, his father's 


couſin german, and great numbers of the moſt illuſtrious of 
. the Roman nobilit x. 

'. In theſe executions many innocent perſons ſuffered, inſtead 
of others who were guilty ; he permitted criminals and offend- 
ers to eſcape for money, and for a certain ſum granted privi- 


lege to many, to inflict death, or other puniſhments on their 
enemies. His enormities, indeed, were ſo bold, and his 
tyranny ſo daring, that ſcarce any ching could equal his furious 


reſentment of the moſt trifling oppoſition. Vet to his fa- 


vourite Perennis, a captain of his guards, was much of this 

_ odious and deteſtable conduct attributed; under whoſe influ- 

ence the emperor's avarice and cruelty were not leſs notorious 

than his valour and hardineſs. Inder the ſame influence, 

too, were many governments and places ſold, many unjuſt con- 

ſiſcations and ſeizures made, and the moſt dreadful barbarities 
committed. 


We ſhould not omit, in this Face; thoſe two innocent vie- 
tims of tyranny, Maximus and Condianus, two brothers of 


the Quintilian family, whom Commodus cauſed to periſh to- 


gether ; whoſe diſpoſition was ſo exactly the ſame in every 


thing, that they appeared to poſſeſs but one ſoul. They had 
been raiſed to the metas under the Antonines in the ſame 
year; and the latter of theſe emperors had conferred upon 
: them ny, the adminiſtration of government in Greece, wi 


a great 
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a great military command, when they obtained a fignal vic- - 
tory Over the Germans. ss bo pe. rn : 
AFTER the ſenate had condemned the ſenator Apollonius, 
who was eminent for his philoſophy and learning, for ſupport- 
ing and maintaining the Chriſtian religion, they were them- - 
{elves ſeverely puniſhed, by the unjuſt dea:h of many of their 
members; partly through the cruelties of the emperor, but 
more, perhaps, by the wicked deſigns of Perennis. Having 
accumulated an immenſe treaſure, by acts of extortion and 
the forfeited eſtates of the nobles who had been ſacrificed to 
his avarice, with the Pretorian guards entirely at his com- 
mand, he began to think of obtaining the empire; but the 
licentious monarch was rouſed from his lethargy by a multi- 
tude of accuſations, and particularly hy a deputation of 1500 
ſele& Britons, whoſe determined and refolute behaviour ob- 
rained the | miniſter's death as the redreſs of their griev- 
ances. i ee i 53 , oo ur nl 2 
Tuts danger occaſioned a momentary change; when he _ 
undertook to repeal many obnoxious acts. But he ſoon re- 
turned to his uſual pleaſures; and, under the management of 
Cleander, another favourite, who for cruelties, rapines, and 
briberies, even exceeded the former, the people of Rome were 
ſo dreadfully oppreſſed that they marched in a body, with 
arms in their hands, and inſiſted that Commodus ſhoald de- 
liver up his miniſter and his two ſons to their juſt demands. 
He now ſuſpected every one; and the moſt malicious inform- 
ers were moſt welcome to him, by which means many inno- 
cent perſons periſned. The revolt of Maternus, too, had 
ſoured his temper ſtill more; whoſe ſtratagems would have 
fucceeded, if he had not been deceived by his own party, from 
a hope of Avestan 8 
WaLLOI N in all kinds of groſs impieties and ſenſeleſs. 
fooleries, Commodus now fell into the moſt unheard-of extra- 
vagances; commanding that he would be called Hercules, 
the ſon of Jupiter, appearing with a lion's ſkin round his body, 
and a great club in his hand, which, in addition to his execu- 
tions, gave him more the appearance of a monſter than a 


þ 


— 


man. 5 ̃ 3 | | M „ 

Tus misfortune of having ſuch. a governor, was in 
creaſed by the calamities which overtook the empire. 
About two years before he had arrived to ſo dreadful a pitck 

of profligacy, the capitol, with the adjacent buildings, and 
particularly the famous libraries, which the ancients had ſo 

very carefully collected, were burnt. down by light ng. 
Another fire at this time broke out, which conſumed the fa. 


mous temple of peace, in which Veſpaſian had depoſited _s 


, * * * 
* 
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rich ſpoils of ſeruſalem; with that of Veſta, by which the 


ancient image of Pallas was publicly expoſed. It raged for 


ſeveral days before it could be ftewped. What added to this 
calamity was, that many rich men had lodged their riches 
there, as a place of ſecurity, which involved many perſons, 
8 thoſe whoſe houſes were conſumed, in the greateſt dif. 
Wo, 2075 © | You 920 | 
* InrFamovs as the conduct of this emperor was, it was pro- 
ductive of much comfort to the Chriſtians, who lived peace- 
ably during this reign ; to which, as we are told, the empe- 
ror's favourite concubine Marcia, who ſucceeded the empreſs 
Criſpina in every thing but the title, much contributed from 
her extraordinary influence over him. We read only of the 
_ ſenator already mentioned, who ſuffered death, on the accuſa- 
tion of his own ſervant ; and his puniſhment, by the authority 
of an edict of Marcus Antoninus, preceded that of his maſter, 
which was ſufficient to deter others from a fimilar conduct. 
About four or five years after Pantænus, the governor of the 
catechetical ſchool at Alexandria, was ſelected to accompany 
ſome Indian emiſſaries to preach Chriſtianity in thoſe coun- 
tries; in which journey he met with ſeveral Indians who re- 


dclared to them by the apoſtle St. Bartholome rx. 
We now come to the period when the deſpicable and odi- 
dous conduct of the emperor became inſupportable to all. His 
propenſity for the exerciſe of gladiators had long been. known; 
but he now reſolved,- on the night before the feaſt of Janus, 

to lodge in a fencing fchool, -from whence he determined to 
iſſue forth the next day, as a common gladiator, to fence 
naked before the people. From this deſign, the perſuaſions 
of his beloved Marcia, his general Lætus, and his chamber- 
lain Electus in vain were urged to diſſuade him; he was, on 
the contrary, ſo provoked as to command their departure, 


tained the faith, though very imperfectly, that had been de. 


and, on retiring into his chamber to repoſe himſelf, after his 
uſual cuſtom, he wrote in a book the names of thoſe three per- 
- ſons, with a great number of ſenators and wealthy perions, 


whom he determined that night to deſtroy. Marcia acciden- 
tally came into poſſeſſion of this account; and conſulted the 
means of fafety by reſolving to prevent the 'tyrant's deſigns. 


Poiſon was preſented to him in a glaſs of wine; and, throw- 


ing him into a flumber, he was afterwards ſtrangled by one 
of the deſtined victims of his reſentment, when nature was 
ſtruggling to throw off the oppreſſion. This happened on the 
Zoth day of December, in the z iſt year of his age, after 2 

miſchievous aud ſhameful reign of 12 years, 9 months, and 14 


His 
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the palace, before the citizens, or even the courtiers, had the 
ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of the emperor's death. It paſſed through 
the guards, moſt of whom, according to cuſtom, were drunk 
or aileep, packed up as a bale of uſeleſs furniture. The mea- 
ſures of the conſpirators had alſo been taken beforehand, in 
providing for a ſucceſſo er. Ln ag Op 
| In a reign of ſuch diſſoluteneſs and corruption, it would be 
ftrange if the ſciences of letters and philoſophy were coun- 
tenanced and encouraged; however we find the names of 
Laerttus, who flouriſhed in the beginning of it, and Androni- 
cus, who was living towards the end of it, beſides ſome 
Chriſtian writers of note and eminence, eſpecially the noted 
Clemens Alexandrinus. 5 RS 


Ir was neceſſary to fill the vacant throne without delay. _ 


Accordingly they repaired, by night, at a late hour, to the 
houſe of Helvius Pertinax, the præfect of the city, and an 
ancient ſenator of conſular dignity ; who had ſucceſſively go- 
verned moſt of the provinces of the empire, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a firm and prudent conduct, as well as integrity. 
5 of death, which he at firſt expected, as the conſequence 
of this viſit,” he is prevailed on to accept the government; 
and he is led to the camp of the Prætorian cohorts, who 


readily conſent to his being emperor, after being impoſed on 


with feſpect to their patron's death. He was then conducted 

into the city, to be confirmed by the ſenate ; which being 

memory of Commodus. 25 55 
TE birth of Pertinax was obſcure; but he had broke _ 


through it, and had been particularly noticed by the ſecond _ 
Antoninus. He was now! about 68 years of age. His 807 ED 
3 


vernment commenced with reftraining the licentious con 
of the Prætorian ſoldiers, and curbing their accuſtomed inſo- 


lence to the people. His honourable and courteous demean- 


our ſecured to him the confidence and eſteem of all good men; 


7 


verſal joy. | - = ) SR 
Bur the Prætorian ſoldiers, far from reliſhing theſe refor- _ 
mations, which threatened them with a revival of the ancient 


_ diſcipline, reſolved to counterat him, by raifing up ſome 


powerful opponent. They ſtrongly ſuſpected, to ſay the leaſt, 


that Commodus, for whom they had a profound veneration, 


had been murdered ; and they now determined, after man 
unſucceſsful attempts to accompliſh this buſineſs, to attack * 
him openly in his palace. Two or three hundred of the moſt 
deſperate ſoldiers marched at noon-day, with- their drawn 
TO | ſwords, 


# 


| lone, che Jenate yenid the utmoſt maleditions againſt the 


and the proſpect of their happineſs filled their hearts with uni- 


I 


His body was now, without delay, conveyed ſecretly out of 


2 
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- ſwords, and with the countenance. of furies, to effect this 
| dreadful ſcene; and as they had engaged the guards in the 
conſpiracy, the gates were inſtantly thrown open, and th 
entered the 2 without oppoſition. The boldneſs of the 
emperor deſerved a better fate. He firmly advanced to meet 

them, and recalled to their minds his own innocence, and the 
obligation of their recent oath of fidelity; at which, as if 
_ aſhamed of their horrible deſign, and ſtaggered by the ma- 
Jeſtic firmneſs of the emperor, they were inſtantly confounded, 
But deſpair of pardon for ſuch heinous attempt rekindled the 
flame of their fury; and he was ſpeedily diſpatched with a 
multitude of wounds, after a ſhort reign of 12-weeks and three 
days, univerſally lamented by the. people. The manner and 
occaſion of his death gave the utmoſt cauſe of apprehenſion of 
approaching misfortunes to the empire. OE | 
WEN the Prætorian ſoldiers had thus violated the ſanctity 


of the throne, by the daring and impious murder of Pertinax, | 


no wonder that they ſhould proceed, by their ſubſequent con- 


duct, to diſhonour its majeſty, It is ſcarce credible, what was 


nevertheleſs true, that Sulpicianus, who was governor of the 
city and father-in-law. to the emperor, ſhould actually be 
terating for the empire, by the offer of a large ſum of money 
to the ſoldiers, when the head of Pertinax was borne triumph- 


antly on a lance to the camp. _Fluſhed with their ſucceſs, - 


ſome of them had the daringneſs, heretofore unheard of, 

to run out upon the ramparts, and there publicly to proclaim 
that the empire was to be diſpoſed of to the higheſt bidder; 
which created an univerſal grief and ſhame throughout the 


» 5 n Sulpicianus had offered a donative of 5000 
- drachms. (above 160 pounds ſterliag) to every ſoldier, no 
ſooner did the news reach the ears + Julianus, a wealthy ſe- 
nator, than he immediately ſtruck the bargain at 6250 
drachms (upwards of 200 pounds ſterling); on which the 


city gates were inftantly thrown open to the purchaſer, and 
he was declared emperor, contrary to the wiſh both of the 


ſenate and people. But ſince they could not reſiſt the tumult, 
they were conſtrained to ſubmit to the innovation. 

_ JuLtanvs was grandſon to the famous lawyer, who com- 

poſed the perpetual edict in the reign of Adrian, and about 
57 years of age. In yain did he ftruggle to render himſelf 


popular; for his ſcandalous election he was deteſted by the 


ſenate and people, and for his parſimony and ayarice the 
ſoldiers, who had thus corruptly raiſed him, were not lefs diſ- 


ſatisfied. The commanders of the armies abroad were 
- © hereupon induced to aſpire to the ſame dignity ; of theſe were 


Peſcenius | 


8 2 4 
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pelcenius Niger in the Eaſt, and Clodius Albinus in Britain. 
But Septimus Severus, who was neareſt to Italy, from Niger's 
delay at Antioch, firſt arrived there, to revenge, as he pre- 
tended, the death of Pertinax; and in vain did Julianus at- 
tewpt to oppoſe him, having neither courage or knowledge 
for the buſmeſs. The ſenate, immediately on the near ap- 
proach of Severus to the city, declared Julianus a public 
enemy, and ordered him to be ſlain ; having only reigned g 
weeks and two dg ys. WT TEE OS 


No ſooner had the ſenate and peo le acknowledged Severus 
for their emperor, than he ſet himſelf to revenge the murder 


of Pertinax, and to do honour to his memory. He had given 
orders to the Prætorian ſoldiers to receive him unarmed ; and 
they conſented readily, as a token of ſubmiſſion, © advancing 
towards him with laurel branches. A ſelect part of the army 
of Illyricum now furrounded them; and Severus, reproach- 
ing them for their barbarity and infamy, ftripped them of all 
their military ornaments, and baniſhed them to the diſtancę of 
100 miles from} Nome. nee 
HavinG paid the reſpe& to the memory of Pertinax, . 


which was ſo pleaſing to the ſenate and people, and regulated 


ſome abuſes which he found in the empire, he marched againſt - 


Niger, whoſe reputation and power were moſt to be dreaded; 


to which preference, probably, he was more excited, as be- 
ing more deſired at Rome than himſelf, but pretending only 


by this march to regulate the eaſtern provinces, In two en- | 


gagements near the Helleſpont, and in the narrow defiles of 


4 


Cilicia, the fate of Niger and his ſons, ' which were then at 


Rome, and had fallen into his hands among the children of 
the provincial governors, was decided; for they were ſoon in- 
facher, being firſt baniſhed, and. 


volved in the ruin of their 
afterwards put to death, 


Tae city of Antioch, to which Niger had fled; was demo- 


liſhed ; and great ſeverities were exerciſed againſt thoſe Who 


had taken part with him. Byzantium ſtill held out, even after 
his death, but was at length reduced, © 

His object now was againſt Albinus. f 
aſſumed the imperial title, he accepted that of Cæſar, which 
w-as offered him by 
concealed animoſity till he 


which event he ſends meſſengers with a letter to inform him, 
full of pretended affection and eſteem, but with inſtructions to 
_— a private audience and to plunge their daggers in his 
heart. e e ee ee Ee 2, 
Al Ixus, rouſed' with this treatment, paſſed over to 
Gaul, and prepared to revenge this treacherous conduct; but 


2 


Though he had not 


Severus; who continued his artful and 
had effected the ruin of Niger, f 


3 


- - ” : 1 


anmable to withſtand a veteran and victorious army, after di. I pre 
playing much valour and intrepid courage, his fate alſo wa, ing 


decided. We learn that 150,000 Romans were engaged in 
this battle; and that, for a ſhort time, ſo doubtful was the 
iſſue of this conteſt, hoth the fame and perſon of Severus ap. 
peared to be loſt irrecoverably. Had he ſeconded the wiſhes 
| of the ſenate and people of Rome, during the conteſt with 
mM Niger, he muſt have ſucceeded to the empire; but he fell a 
martyr to his unſuſpecting temper and goodneſs. ; 
Wax Severus returned to Rome, he upbraided the ſenate 
with their affection for Albinus, and ingratitude. to himſelf; 
many of whom, and of the nobility, he condemned to death, 
for being friends to him, as he did alſo thoſe of Niger's party. 
Where proofs were not full enough for his purpoſe, he is ſup- 


poſed to have forged many letters, which he produced againſt pe 

them. Avarice, as well as revenge, had alſo a conſiderable MW en 

ſhare in theſe condemnations ; and therefore many ladies ſuf. la 

fered, becauſe they were opulent. The wives and children hz 

and even the clients of the ſenators attended them in death; th 

and the ſame ruin extended to the nobleft provincials both of re 

Spain and Gaul. He now reſolved to revive the memory of MW hi 

= Commodus, and, in defiance of the ſenate, cauſed him to be WM n. 

to canonized and adored as a go. POT ac 

Canal LA, his on, had been declared Cæſar, after his re- m 

In turn from the Eaſt ; whither, after he had revenged himſelf of cc 

1 the adherents of both parties, he ſoon repeated his viſit, to tl 

14 niſh ſome kings who had favoured: Niger. Peace was 7 

I :  -— purchaſed in Armenia by preſents and hoſtages; and, after A 

viſiting Arabia Felix, where he plundered ſeveral cities, then t] 

1 _ failed along the Euphrates to Parthia and Perſia, whoſe 2 

| | princes had invaded the empire, where he took and plundered 0 

all before him. Caracalla had now the title of Auguſtus a 

1 iven him, and his younger ſon Geta, that of Cæſar; and the t 

ormer was now admitted a partner in the empire.  _ 0 
=  - Segvervs, being returned to Rome, triumphed with great 

magnificence over the nations he had ſo lately ſubdued, He p 

alſo celebrated his Decennalia; his ſon Caracalla alſo about this If 

time married the daughter of his favourite Plautianus, who 2 

not long after received the juſt reward of all his wickedneſs. y 

The emperor beſtowed on the ſoldiers a donative of a million I 

and a half of our money; and two years after. he alſo cele- - 

brated the grand ſecular games, which was 57 years after the ? 

lat under Antoninus Pius, and juſt . 100 after thoſe under t 

Claudius. The following year the Africans had no corn, as 1 

2 puniſhment of their crime, for deſiring their governor to 1 
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| prohibit to the Chriſtians the uſe of threſhing-floors and bury» 


ALL writers agree that the emperor Severus applied him- 
ſelf diligently to public affairs; and vigorouſly: diſtributed 
juſtice with an impartial hand. He diligently attended to the 


wants of his empire, for which he made ſuitable proviſion ; im- 


proved the public reſources, increaſed: the public granaries, 


and filled the treaſury. - But his indulgence to the legions, 
_ whilt it ſecured obedience to himſelf, ſapped the very vitals 


of ſubordination; and occaſioned the moſt grievous calamities 
in the empire for near eighty years after. He alſo renewed, - 
though not exactly in the fame manner, à body of guards, in 
the room of the Prætorian cohorts whom he had baniſhed. | 
He now gave to Geta the title of Auguſtus, with the ſame 
power as Caracalla, and declared them joint ſucceſſors to the 
empire; but was much diflatisfied with the conduct of the 
latter. Soon afterwards advice arrived that the northern in- 
habitants of Britain were in arms, in ſuch force as to endanger. 
the ſtationed legions there; and though old and infirm, he 
reſolved to go againſt them perſonally, taking his ſons with 
him to reſtrain their irregularities. Peace was offered on the 
news of his approach; but he refuſed it, from the ambition of 
adding another title to his honours, and, after encountering 


numerous difficulties and miſeries with becoming fortitude, he 


compelled his enemies to deliver up a conſiderable part of 
their country, with all their ans 19 ES WD, 
Ar rER this victory, Severus cauſed the famous wall of 
Adrian to be rebuilt, whence he retired to York; where, 
through age and travel, augmented by his grief for the diſ- 
conduct of his ſon Caracalla, he fell into a dif- 
order, of which he lingered for ſome time, but at laſt expired 
after a reign of 17 years, 8 months, and three days, from the 
time of his being declared emperor by the ſenate, 'at the age 


of 65 years. We 


UnivERSALLY commended for his wit and learning, his 


prudence and policy, we have noticed his cruelty and diſſimu- 


lation; and his temper was fitted for performing the nobleſt 
acts and the bloodieſt ſeverities. In his reign, the Chriſtians 
were ſubject to à heavy perſecution, through the fury of the 
people, by the ſtanding laws of the empire; but this was 
the order nor encouragement of Severus, though 


many of them ſuffered, particularly upon all public misfor- 
tunes, as all calamities were attributed to them. In this per- 
ſecution many perſons ſuffered in Africa, Egypt, and Lyons; 
particularly the famous Irenzus, and many others. The 

emperor's edit, which forbad all perſons, under the ſevere 
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penalties, to turn either Jews or Chriſtians, had the effect of 
reviving and increaſing it; and the father of the renowned 
Origen was a martyr therein, and his eftate confiſcated, 
leaving a wife and children totally without ſupport, which 
Origen, after being an object of compaſſion to a rich lady of 
the city, ſoon obviated by opening a ſchool for the profeſſion 


of the liberal arts. Some time after, on the retreat of St. 


Clement from the perſecution, he was called to the chair of 
the great ſchool of Alexandria, though only 18 years of age; 


a charge which he ſucceſsfully executed with infinite diligence, 
and with a behaviour which produced great numbers of diſci- 


ples. Though Tertullian, about this time, began to waver 


in his opinions, he ſtill defended the Chriſtians, as he had 


done formerly in his famous apology to the magiſtrates and 


_ governors of the Roman empire, and many other works. 


Tux accuſations againſt Narciſſus, biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
whoſe piety and miracles rendered him an eminent example 
to the Chriſtians, were puniſhed in a very fingular manner, 
Though they induced him to retire into obſcurity, the impre- 
cations of his accuſers upon themſelves, in calling for fire, 
leproſy, and blindneſs,” were fully manifeſted ; the firſt being 


. burnt in his houſe, with the whole family, the ſecond was en- 
tirely covered with the diſeaſe he had ' invoked, and the third 


was ſo terrified at the judgment of theſe, that he publicly 
confeſſed their baſe conduct, and fearing the juſt puniſhment 


of Heaven, lamented and wept till he loſt his eye-ſight. 


Nor long before the death of this emperor, it is generally 
ſuppoſed: that Philoſtratus, the Athenian orator, wrote the fa- 
mous legend of Apollonius 'Tyanzus, who died in the fift 
year of the reign of Nerva, about 113 years before. Albinus, 
the noted anatomiſt, died in the time of this emperor; as did 


the famous Galen, at the age of 70, the moſt eminent phyſi- 


cian which had appeared, if we except Paracelſus, among the 


ancients. Clemens Alexandrinus wrote alſo in this reign as 
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From the DeaTH of SEVERUS to the DiocLESIAN ERA. 


2 


THE two ſons of Severus, who had accompanied him into 
Britain, ſpeedily determined to return to Rome with 
the aſhes of their father ; where they deified him according to 
the ancient cuſtom, being acknowledged emperors without op- 
poſition. Caracalla was now about 23 years of age; had 
formerly been of a very compaſſionate and tender diſpoſition, . 
but was much altered for the worſe. His brother, Publius 
deptimus Geta, was naturally of a milder turn, and a favourite 
vith the people; ſo that the other endeavoured to deſtroy him 
by poiſon, and corrupted the Prætorian ſoldiers by preſents 
to favour his proceedings. 9 „ 
Two ſuch oppoſite tempers, poſſeſſing equal powers, and 
thwarting each other in all matters of public adminiſtration, 
were productive of numerous diſorders and factions. It was 
productive, however, of one good effect, and procured a re- 
ſpite from the perſecution of the Chriſtians, after it had con- 
tinued for 14 years; but the attention of Caracalla was only 
liverted to other cruelties. After a ſhort reign of one year 
and 23 days, Caracalla, unable to bear a rival, which was a 
living and perpetual reproach upon his conduct, murdered his 
own brother, even in the arms of his mother, to whom he had 
fed for ſhelter; and, not content with this, he ruſhed 1mme- 
iately our of the palace, haſtened to the camp, and repaireu 
o the images of their gods, before which he proſtrated him- 
ſelf to hank them for his deliverance. _ . . 
STAGGERED as were the ſoldiers at this extraordinary con- 
duct, at laſt, as if recovering from the moſt dreadful panic, he 
ticovered the cauſe of his perturbation z on which he de- 
cared that he would live and die with them, and inſtantly 
alured them, thas they ſhould have the whole of that incredi- 
le maſs of money, which Severus had collected during his. 
rign. Herenpon they engaged to force the ſenate to juſtify 
the murder of Geta, as a neceſſary act of policy; which being 
fiected, he exerciſed ſome acts of mercy and alſo deified his 
„„ 55 . brothe 
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brother, as if to quiet his manes, and to huſh the public opi- - 
nion. 25 „ Fiat | % © dece 
TD is appearance of remorſe, and a deſire of doing honour Wl whic 
—_ to his brother's memory, was of ſhort duration. The friend; ¶ beat 
[ 8 of Geta, with all his ſervants and guards, their wives and mill! 


children, were ſoon put to death without mercy, amounting Il peac 
to 20, oo0; ſo wantonly did the blood of her beſt citizens over 
overflow the ſtreets, by order of one of the greateſt monſters ¶ plea 
in the univerſe. 333 To N 
PRoros ix to viſit the empire, he firſt goes to Galla B 
Narbonenſis, where the greateſt cruelties were committed, and his! 


then returned to Rome; but he ſoon proceeded to Germany arm 
and the Danube, Where he committed many cruelties, notwith- I ces « 
ſtanding his conformity to the German habit and other- acts of ine 
obſequiouſneſs to gain popularity. Paſſing through Thrace, I her 
he came into the leſſer Aſia, where the conſciouſneſs of his fold! 


enormous crimes began to diſturb his mind, and preſent his Car: 
; GAN wth the moſt frightful ſpectres. In this reſtleſ iſ who 
condition, he viſited Troy and Alexandria, and from thence «cl: 
paſſed into Syria; where, under pretence of marrying thei prod 
daughter of Artabanus, king of Parthia, he treacherouſſy fell I decl 
upon his army, with a terrible ſlaughter, ſo that the king, who Mac 
was come to meet him, with a ſplendid concourſe of . nobility, ¶ evo 
with difficulty. eſcaped... _ VF 


Sun treachery and crueity ſoon. met their deſerved puniſh. I cm 


ment; for one of his own commanders, Macrinus, contrived i am 
tio procure his aſſaſſination, which was effected by the hands of iſ fued 
SO; Martialis, a centurion of the guards, who, plunged a dagger w d 

into his back, ſo that he died inſtantly, when he was with- Near 
,, Goo: .- 
TzxTvLL1an had, early in this ſhort reign of fix years, tuo of ti 
months, and four days, from the death of Severus, wrote a rm 
ſeaſonable defence of the Chriſtians; ſoon after which the bad 


— 


1 perſecution ceaſed. When the emperor was at Alexandria, ſibn 
— the noted Origen prudently fled to Cæſarea; and before his lis e 
= return from thence, he had the good fortune to diſcover at A 
1 Jericho, amongſt ſome other Greek and Hebrew books, a new Key 
"= verſion of the Old Teſtament into Green. but 
1 OriLIus Macrinvs, on the ſuppoſition of his innocence, op 


was choſen emperor by the army, and acknowledged by the dua 
Roman ſenate; being about 53 years of age, a native of 
Morocco, who with favour had obtained the office of Præto- hew 
rian Prefect, and by treaſon had arrived to the empire. The, 4 
| king of Parthia, to revenge the injuries of Caracalla, in- ſpect 
 F vaded the Roman empire. It was in vain that Macrinus re- ple t 
1 turned the priſoners, and charged the whole blame on his pre- his ſ 
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decefior, as the Parthians demanded i more ample reparation ;' | 
which, after ſeveral engagements in which the Romans were 

beaten, was, at laſt, made by the diſtribution of more than a 
million and a half of gur money amongſt the Parthians, and 


peace was concluded. He then gained ſome ſmall advantages 


over the Armenians, and repaired to Antioch to enjoy the _ 


pleaſures of the city, without regarding the government of 


By his ill-timęd ſeverities to his ſoldiers, and this delay orf 


his return to Rome, though ſolicited by letters and his own 
army, he loſt the eſteem of wiſe and good men. The artifi- 
ces of Mczfa,” who was ſiſter of the late empreſs Julia, had a 
ine oppoxtunity of diſplay. She cauſed to be reported that 


her Grandſon, Heliogabalus, who was much admired by the 
ſoldiers for his fine © ſhape and beauty, was really the ſon f 


Caracalla, not. ſcrupling to proſi”tute her daughter's honour, 
whoſe infamy, indeed, could ſcarcely be augmented by ſuch a 
declaration; and by the promiſe of large ſums of money, and 
producing him in the Roman camp, ſhe procured his being 
declared emperor under the name of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
Macrinus ſent Julian, one of his commanders, to chaſtiſe theſe 
revolters ; but his ſoldiers were ſoon corrupted, and, killing 
their general, joined Heliogabalus. The whole power of Ma- 
crinus was now requiſite ; but he wanted courage, and his 
army an inclination, and he was, therefore, defeated, and pur- 
ſued as far as Chalcedon, where both he and his ſon were put 
to death, on the ſeventh of June, after a ſnort reign of one 


- > * 


year and two months, wanting three days. 


HeL10GABAL Us now wrote to Rome, to inform the tenate 
of this event, at the infligation of Mcofa, in the moſt obliging 
terms, Though extremely difapproving the change, they 
had-no means If reſiſting ſo powerful a party, and therefore 
ſubmitted; of whom, indeed, they cheriſhed ſome hope, from 
lis elegant ſhape, and his name of Antoninus. 


K _ 


ArTex ſettfing the affairs of the eaſt, his grandmother and 


ber fayourites haſtened towards Rome with the emperor, then 


bat fourteén years of age; but the winter compelling them to 


top at 'Nicomedia, his profligacy and effeminacy became 
equally manifeſt. He alſo affected much ſuperſtition ; and, 
though he lived like a brute, was deſirous of preſerving a 


new of religion. . „ 
ARRIVING at Rome, he made large diſtributions and everx 
ſpecies of noble ſpeQacles ; he alſo erected a magnificent tem- 


ple to his Syrian idols, by which he repreſented the ſun. In 25 


lis facrifices he was moſt e ; Aa the Ngoc Te | 
the ſenators and knights to attend their celebration rendered 
Ws 2 them 
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brother, as if to quiet his manes, and to huſh the public opi- 
nion. 5 I „ 

Tris appearance of dr and a . of doing honour 


to his brother's memory, was of ſhort duration. The friends 
of Geta, with all his ſervants and guards, their wives and 
children, were ſoon put to death without mercy, amounting 
to 20, ooo; fo wantonly did the blood of her beſt citizens 
overflow / the ſtreets, by order of one of the greateſt monſte rs 
in the univerſe. 
ProPosING to viſit the empire, he firſt. goes to Galli 
Narbonenſis, where the greateſt cruelties were committed, anc 
then returned to Rome ; but he ſoon proceeded to Germany 
and the Danube, where he committed. many cruelties, notwith- 
ſtanding his conformity to the German habit and other: acts of 
obſequiouſneſs to gain popularity. Paſſing through Thrace, 
he came into the leſſer Aſia, where the conſciouſneſs of his 
enormous crimes began to diſturb his mind, and preſent his 
5 1 with the moſt frightful ſpectres. In this reſtleſs 
condition, he viſited. Troy and Alexandria, and from thence 
paſſed into Syria; where, under, pretence of marrying the 
daughter of Artabanus, king of Parthia, he treacherouſly fell 
upon his army, with a terrible ſlaughter, ſo that the king, who 
was come to meet him, with a . concourſe of mobility 
with difficulty eſcaped..-- 
Su GB treachery and crueity ſoon met that: VE Ip duni 
- for one of his own commanders, Macrinus, contrived 
e his aſſaſſination, which was effected by the hands of 
N lis, a centurion of the guards, who plunged a dagger 
into his back, ſo that he died inſtantly, when 15 
drawn upon a natural occaſion. 
TER TVLL IAN had, early in this ſhort x reign of fix years, two 
months, and four days, from the death of Severus, wrote a 
ſeaſonable defence of the Chriſtians ; 3 foon after which the 
ee ceaſed. When the emperor was at Alexandria, 
e noted Origen prudently fled to Oæſarea; ; and before his 
good fortune to diſcover at 


e was with- 


return from thence, he had the 


Jericho, amongſt ſome other Greek and Hebrew books, a new 


verſion of the Old Teſtament into Greek. 
Orilius Macrinvs, on the ſuppoſition of his innocence, 
was choſen emperor by the army, and acknowledged by the 
Roman ſenate; being about 53 years of age, a native of 
Morocco, who with favour had obtained the office of Præto- 
 rian Prefect, and by treaſon had arrived to the empire. The 
king of Parthia, to revenge the injuries of Caracalla, in- 
vaded the Roman empire. It was in vain that Macrinus re- 
tyrned the * and charged the whole blame on his pre- 
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leceflor, as the Parthians demanded a more ample reparation ; J 
pour which, after ſeveral engagements in which the: Romans were 
end; beaten, was, at laſt, made by the diſtribution of more than a 
andi nillion and a half of Hur money amongſt the Parthians, and 
ting I peace was concluded. He then gained ſome ſmall advantages 
zens over the Armenians, and repaired to Antioch to enjoy the 
pleaſures of the 3», without regarding the government of 
the empire. : 

By his ill-timęd eri to his ſoldiers, and this delay of £ 
his return to Rome, though ſolicited by letters and his own' 
army, he loſt the eſteem of wiſe and good men. The artifi- 
ces of Mœſa, who was ſiſter of the late empreſs Julia, had a 
ine oppoxtunity of diſplay. She cauſed to be reported that 
her Grandſon, Heliogabalus, who was much admired by the 
ſoldiers fer his fine © ſhape and beauty, was really the fon of 
Caracalla, not ſcrupling to proſt'tute her daughter's honour, 
«hoſe infamy, indeed, could ſcarcely be augmented by ſuch a 
declaration; and by the promiſe of large ſums of money, and 
producing im 1 in the Roman camp, ſhe procured his being | 
declared emperor under the name of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
Macrinus ſent Julian, one of his commanders, to chaſtiſe theſe 
revolters ;* but his ſoldiers were ſoon corrupted, and, killing 
I bdeir general, joined Heliogabalus. The whole power of Ma- 
niſh. WM crinus was now requiſite ; but he wanted courage, and his 
rived army an inclination, and he was, therefore, defeated, and pur- 
ds of fucd as far as Chalcedon, where both he and his ſon were put 
goer to death, on the ſeventh of June, after a ſhort reign of one 
vith- N year and two months, wanting three days. 

; HeLioG ABAL us now wrote to Rome, to inform the tenare _ 
„two of this event, at the infligation of Mœſa, in the moſt obliging 
ote a ttrms. Though extremely diſapproving the change, they 
n the had no means of reſiſting ſo powerful a party, and therefore 
dria, ſubmitted; of whom, FE; TY they cheriſhed ſome hope, from 
e his bis elegant ſhape, and his name of Antoninus. 
erat Ar r Ex ſettling the affairs of the eaſt, his grandmother and 
new ber favdürites haſtened towards Rome with the emperor, then 

bit fourteen years of age; but the winter compelling them to 
ence, I tp at Nicdmedia, his profligacy and effeminacy became 
„the M <qually manifeſt.” He alſo affected much ſuperſtition ; and, 
„e of though he lived like a brute, was deſirous of preſerving a 
to- ew of religion. . 
The AaR VI x at Rome, he made large ditributions and every | 
in- pecies of noble ſpectacles; he alſo erected a magnificent tem- 
s re- de to his Syrian idols, by which he repreſented the ſun. In ' 
pre- lis ſacrifices he was moſt extravagant; and the obligation of 
effor, ll the ſenators and knights to _ their celebration en 
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them inſupportable. To this new image all the other gods of 
the Pagans were only to be conſiderered as attendants ; though 
ſome of them had favour to be admitted as its compa. 


| Ontors and deſpicable as he was now to the people, bis 


_ ;grandmother prevailed upon him to adopt his couſin german 


Alexander, two years younger than himſelf, as Cæſar and ſuc- 
ceſſor; which was readily confirmed by the ſenate, though 
very ſoon extremely diſpleaſing to Heliogabalus, who enter. 
tained the fear of loſing his own importance in the virtuous 
conduct of young Alexander. Attempting, on that account, 


by various means to deſtroy him, and fearing that the ſenate 


might chuſe another emperor, he baniſhed them all inſtantly 
out of the city, without allowing them time for the leaſt pre- 
patation. After an unſucceſsful endeavour to poiſon Alex- 
ander, he reported that he was dead, on which the ſoldiers 


immediately raiſed a mutiny, which was not to be appeaſed by 


preſenting him perſonally, or by his threatening to puniſh the 
mutineers; for they ſoon reſolved to rid the world of ſuch a, 
"monſter, and to deſtroy him wherever they could find him. 


This was effected in a ſink, or drain, whither he had fled with | 


his mother, in attempting ſecretly to eſcape; where both 


their heads were cut off, and their bodies treated with the 


utmoſt ignominy. His death was thus prematurely accompliſh- 


ed on the 11th day of March, in the 18th year of his age, 


after a reign of three years, nine months, and four days. 
Is this reign Julius Africanus, of Paleſtine, obtained leave 
from the emperor to repair the city of Emmaus, near J eruſa- 
lem, which was afterwards called Nicopolis ; when he alſo 
.compoſed an exact chronicle of the moſt remarkable incidents 
from the beginning of the world to the third year of this em- 
peror. We meet with the names of Minutius Felix and Hip- 
politus, as noted writers about this tinneea. 
Al EXAN DER ſucceeded to the ſole imperial dignity by 


univerſal conſent, being now about 16 years of age. 


mother, Mammza, was a woman of admirable virtues, and had 
particularly requeſted an interview with Origen, who inſtruct- 
ed her in the great principals of Chriſtianity ;, and by her ad- 
vice he ſelected the wiſeſt counſellors, who, by his direction, 
ſet about a general reformation in the empire, and aboliſhed 
many of the infamous cuſtoms which had been revived. by 
his predeceſſor, though ſtrictly forbidden by many of thale 
-who preceded them. In the choice of good - magiſtrates he 
was peculiarly happy: the inſtruments of corruption were 
publicly branded, and the puniſhments of bribery and forgery 


were puniſhed in a moſt exemplary way. In his own more 


immediate 


———— 
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immediate conduct he was œconomical and generous; and, 
after the example of the good emperors, he ſuperintended the 
education of numbers of poor-children. . © 0 

Wren he had reigned, about ten years, he was informed 
of the alarming progreſs of Artaxerxes in the Eaſt, who had. 
conquered Parthia and reſtored the Perſian empire, and-now 
was proceeding to invade the Roman provinces. 'The good. 


order with which Alexander perſonally oppoſed him; gave the 
moſt favourable preſages of ſucceſs; as it enſured him the ap- 


probation and. eſteem both of his own ſoldiers and of the: 
countries through which he paſſed. After many remarkable 


ſkirmiſhes, a general engagement enſued; when, by ſkilful! 


management, the emperor obtained one of the completeſt vic- 

tories which had ever been known; and it was with great dif- 
iculty that Artaxerxes eſcaped with life. In this battle were 
ſain 10,000 horſemen, an amazing number of footmen, be- 

fides 200 elephants; there were taken 300 elephants, 1000 
armed chariots, with an infinite number of priſoners of every 
zank and quality. All the countries which Artaxerxes had: 
conquered were inftantly recovered ;: he alſo” took the cities; 
of Cteſiphon and Babylon, with part of Arabia, and enlarged 


in the Eaft, he had a ſolemn triumph bn his return to Rome,, 


where he was received with univerſal acclamations. 
Taz Germans and other nations on the North of the Da- 


nube ſoon after reyolted. Againſt theſe alſo he reſolved to 


the bounds of the empire. Having happily eſtabliſhed peace: 


march in perſon; but his regular difcipline was not leſs in- 


tolerable to the ſtanding legions encamped about Mentz,, 


which had been abominably corrupted in the reign of Helio-- - 


gabalus, than their inſolence and diſorderly conduct were te: 
him. His mother's penuriouſneſs, who was with him in the 


camp, was ill ſuited to their licentious diſpoſitions: They were: 


alſo excited to oppoſition and mutiny by Maximinus, a noted 
old ſoldier, who reſolved to accompliſh his death; which was 


foon after effected in his tent, together with that of his mo- 


ther, to the great: grief of the Roman people, after a reign of 
13 years and q days. A magnificent funeral being 
upon him, he was not only deified, but his birth-day order- 
- to be celebrated religiouſly, which it was for many years 

— wy VVV 

Tnovon this emperor's religion was the national or Pa- 
gan one, yet he had a great eſteem for Chriſtianity, and re- 


rerenced its author as à moſt excellent law-giver ; and it is 


generally believed, that Chriſtians now firſt began to build. 
churches in public in the view of the people and magiſtrates. 


beftowed' 


Hiſtory furniſhes a particular account of the life of Origen ; 


EB 


. 


and barbarous extraction. He had attained to ſeveral mili 


were the victims of his fear; which occafioned a conſpiracy 


lar dignity, united with many of the old ſoldiers of Alexander. 


: ſome think it was merely a plea to juſtify his cruelty. A re- 
volt broke out ſoon after, with no better effect; for the 


reward of his treachery, 
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15 in this reign, and of his hard treatment from the pride and 
Jjealouſy of Demetrius, biſhop. of Alexandria. After the re- 


tirement of Origen, the Jeruſalem Talmud, that confuſed heap 
of extravagant notions, cuſtoms, and traditions of the Jews in 
thole times, was compoſed by Rabbi Jochanan ; but the mo- 
dern Jews ufually quote the Babylonian Talmud, of more than 


300 years priority in date, unleſs where the Jeruſalem is ex. 
preſsly mentioned. 


THAT the ſoldiers, who had been 5 1 c 
their emperor, ſhould immediately declare for Maximinus, is 
a natural ſuppoſition ; and they accordingly ſwore fidelity to 


him, who immediately joined his ſon Maximus with himſe 


in equal power and authority in the empire. But the ſe- 


nate and people never could be perſuaded to confirm the 


_— 


* 


Maxin us was now about 62 years of age, but of low 


tary poſts, on account of his monſtrous ſtature; being eight 
feet and a half high, and every way ſizeable in proportion. His 
ftrength and fierceneſs were 00 6 extraordinary; to which 
his yoracious and wonderful appetite were proportionate. 

One of his firſt acts was to deſtroy the intimate friends o 


firſt wh 


throw 

vince, 
of age 
joint e 
the St: 
grievo 
in ſom 
gers, ( 
nor of 
Gordi 
the fa 
pidly | 
- Rex 
they c 
ceed 


Alexander, and to baniſh all others whom he ſuſpected of en- X 


tee La affection for his memory. He diſplaced all the 
commanders and ſenators whom Alexander. had- appointed. 
All perſons who knew his family, of which he was aſhamed, 


— 


to be formed againft him, in which Magnus, a man of conſu- 


In conſequence of the diſcovery, more than 4000 perſons were 
deſtroyed, under a pretence of being concerned in it; though 


ſoldiers withdrew from the camp and declared one Quartianus 
emperor, contrary to his wiſhes, who was afterwards butcher- 
ed by the chief promoter of it, to ingratiate himſelf with the 

emperor. Much time did not elapſe before he reaped the due 


* 


Tau German wars ſoon after broke out, and prevented the 


progreſs of his cruelties at home; in which he waſted the 


whole country with fire and ſword, and threatened to ſubdue 


all the northern nations in like manner as far as the ocean. 
This emperor and his fon ſoon after exhibited ſome magnif- 
cent ſports, with a donative to the ſoldiers; bur the empire 
fell ſpeedily into great confuſion. Moſt of the provinces {e- 
verely felt the oppreſſion of this tyrant ; but Africa was 25 


_— 


frt which had reſolution ſufficient to make a grand ſtruggle to 


throw off the yoke, by ſetting up the proconſul of the pro- 5 


rince, named Gordian, an eminent old man of near 80 years 


of age. The ſenate immediately confirmed him and his for - -. 


joint emperors, and declared Maximinus and his ſon enemies of 
the State; and many of the adherents: of the latter ſuffered 
grievouſly. Moſt of his governors were alſo removed; but 
in ſome provinces they were ſlain, and in others the meſſen- 
gers, on the contrary, had a fatal reception. But the gover- 
nor of Numidia joined with Maximinus, and marching againft 
Gordian's ſon, overthrew and flew him; this alſo was fatal to 
the father, and Maximinus thought of nothing but to march ra-- 
idly to Nome. 2 „ eden #4 4: on 


| RESOLVING to be beforehand with Maximinus, from whom 


they could expect little fayour, the ſenate determined to pro- 


ceed ſolemnly to a new election; wherein Maximus and Bal- 


binus, two worthy commanders, were named joint emperors.” 


Hereupon pew troubles aroſe, at the inſtigation of ſome ſpies _ 
from Maximinus, who raiſed tumults and diſſenſions between. 
the Prætorian ſoldiers and citizens; on which many eruelties 
and {laughters enſued, when the city itſelf was ſet on fire by 


the ſoldiers, and a great part of it deſtroyed. _ 


 Maximinvs met with his firſt repulſe at Aquileia, after croſſ- 


ing the mountainous Alps; where his cruelty, excited by his 
Gappointments and obſtacles, rendered him ſo odious and 
deſpicable, that his own ſoldiers ſlew both him and his fon in 


his tent, and ſent their heads to the ſenate at Rome, whilſt 


they left their bodies to be devoured by dogs and birds of 
prey. This happened in the month of March following, after 


an uſurpation of three years and a few days, being then about 
| 65 years of age, ] 9 HET RE e 


[x this reſtleſs and turbulent reign, the Chriſtians were 


viſited with a heavy perſecution, out of a hatred partly to his 


predeceſſor who had favoured them. Many dreadful' earth- 
quakes alſo happened in various parts of the empire, by 
which whole cities and towns were ſwallowed up; which ca- 
lamities were, as uſual, attributed by the Pagans to the 


Chriſtians, and ſerved as fuel to make the fire of perſecution” | 


burn more vigorouſly, Tertullian now publiſned various 


writings relative to the conduct of Chriftians in ſuch times. 
At this time Origen applied himſelf more ſucceſsfully, in p- 
poſition to ſome rigid ſentiments of Tertullian, in ſupporting 
the ſpirits of the Chriſtians; but concealed himſelf till the 
violence of the ſtorm was, in ſome meaſure, blown over, after 
which he reſumed the charge of his ſchool in Alexandria. 7 


— y Ih * 


-. 
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As the ſenate had ſelected Maximus and Balbus nine months 
before, they now continued in full power without oppoſition ; 
under whom a peace was ſpeedily eſtabliſhed in the empire, 
and many good laws made, to the great ſatis faction of the people, 
The Prætorian ſoldiers, who had been accuſtomed to make 
emperors, and to exact large bounties, were the only perſons 
who diſliked their election; ſo that their death was reſolved 
en as a terror to all ſucceeding perſons, not -to accept the 
dignity without their concurrence. Unfortunately . theſe two 
_ Emperors were jealous of each other, which improved to ſuch 
2 pitch that each of them kept diſtinct guards, inſtead of 
uniting their forces againſt the common enemy ; ſo that at the 
time of the Capitoline games, in the month of July following, 
the Prætorians furiouſly entered the palace, diveſted them cf 
their robes, and haled them through the city, as criminals, 
to the camp. Apprehenſive of a reſcue, they put an end to 
all conteſt by ſlaying them, and leaving their bodies in the 
ſtreets. This happened after the ſenate had declared them 
emperors one year and fix days, but only three months and 2 
few days from the death of Maximinus. ** 
IN DIT FE RENT on whom they ſhould beſtow the empire, 
they met by chance the young Gordian, grandſon to the old 
proconſul of Africa, who had been declared emperor. Him 
they reſolve, though ſcarce 14 years of age, to ſalute with 
the title of Auguſtus and emperor, and to proclaim him their 
© ſovereign; and the ſenate and people, unable to withſtand the 
choice, readily confirmed it. Yet was he generally beloved 
in the city, on account of the memory of his father and 
grandfather ; and being moreover of a ſweet diſpoſition, they 


had reaſon to hope very favourably of him, eſpecially from 


nis ſteady attachment to the counſels of the wiſeſt and moſt 
worthy perſons in the empire. on Nig p23, 

Ar rx he had reigned quietly about two years, Sabinia- 
nus ſtirred up a revolt in Africa, where he was commander, 
and proclaimed himſelf emperor ; but was ſoon delivered up 
by his own men, on the news that the governor of Maurita- 
nia, by the emperor's order, was marching againſt him, 
Gordian about this time. married the daughter of the prefect; 
whoſe wiſdom and. learning he greatly revered, and to whoſe 


good offices he was greatly indebted for his ſucceſs and proſ- 


erity., e nf gh Noot 
1 — the end of four years he underſtood that the Perſian 
King had invaded the Roman provinces in the eaſt; whither 
he marched perſonaliy, and, after ſeveral victories, obliged 
the Perſians to abandon all their conqueſts. On this occaſion 
he had marched to ſtop the progreſs of the Goths and other 
7 barbarous 
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barbarous nations, who had impetuouſly invaded Thrace, and 
left them in a peaceable condition. 8 IE 

Bur the death of his father in law, which ſoon after hap- 


pened, as. many ſuppoſe, from the effects of poiſon, changed 
the tranquillity of this reign. His ſucceſſor, as præfect of the 
prztorian ſoldiers, which was. now become the firſt office of 


the empire, ſince their. re- eſtabliſnment by Severus, was. a 
native of Arabia, who ne ſooner found himſelf in this pow-. - 
erful ſituation, than he reſolved to attempt a ſeizure of. the 


empire; in, which, having by artifices and treachery .diſgraced: 


the emperor among the ſoldiers, he too fully. prevailed. At 


firſt he was-compelled to accept Philip as his equal in the em- 


pire, and to give him the title of tutor and governor ; but the 

latter ſoon acted independently, and, after a:rapid ſeries of 
humiliating actions, at. laſt he cauſed Gordian to be ſlain, after 

a reign of five years and near nine months. LPs aun 
_ GonB1an's inclination to np So daggers ee, His 
library, it is ſaid, contained 62,000 books. About the mid- 
dle of his reign was an uncommon eclipſe of the ſun, a mat- 
ter ominous, as ſuppoſed, to the Roman government, wherein 
the noon- day was as dark as midnight; and in the following. 
year was a terrible earthquake, by which many cities and: 
towns of the empire. were ſwallowed up and deſtroyelt. 

By the ſucceſsful wickedneſs of Philip, he was acknow-. 
ledged emperor both by the army. aud: ſenate. His ſon, 
though only ſix or ſeven years of age, he choſe allo as his 
companion in the government. At. this time he was about 40 
years of age, and a native of Arabia, whoſe father was: the 


captain of a notorious band of robbers there; but trained up 


in war in the Roman army. Soon aſter his election he made 


a diſhonourable peace with Perſia ;. but, after his return to» 
Rome, he made many. good laws for the reformation ofxvice. 


Ix the fourth year of his reign, . which was juſt 1000: years; 


from the building of the city, he cauſed the famous ſecular - 
games to be celebrated, as if to ſolemnize its birth-day, with: * 


the moſt extraordinary ſplendor. Towards the latter end of. 
his reign, the empire was viſited by famine, plague, and other 
calamities. The Goths alfo had invaded the-provinces, ,and* 
the army which Philip ſent againſt. them hadireyolted,.and! 
proclaimed: Marius, their. general, emperor ;- though: the- 
ſame army. ſoon after ſlew him. Decius was appointed to the 
command; and no . ſooner had he arrived, than, to prevent. 
punichment for their former crime, they conſtrained him to 
accept the title of: emperor... Philip was now. compelled to · 
march in-perſon againſt Decius ;. but the ſoldiers, WhO had + 
greater eſteem for the latter, immediately - proclaimed him) 
: | LI 59S x _. 
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.emperor, and difpatched the former, after a reign of five 
15 and a few months, being then in the 46th year of 
9 Age. n 4 8 1 AE - ü 7 5 | | 
Duni his ſtay in the eaſt, he is ſaid to have conformed 
to the Chriſtian worſhip, but this is much doubted, becauſe it 


had very little effect on his conduct. Vet that religion flou- 
riſhed under him for ſome time. Tertullian died in the early 


part of this reign; and we meet with Origen, as ſtill indefa- 
tigable in defending the Chriſtians, againſt whom he per- 


- ceived that a ſtorm was gathering, by the completeſt apology, 


which we find among the ancients. 


_ Wren Decius had been acknowledged emperor, both by 
the ſenate and people, he gave the title of Czfar to his four 
ſons; leaving the army*againft the Goths to the command of 
Valerian, and returning to Rome. He was now in his 58th 


year, ard of an honourable family in Pannonia. In his admi- | 
niſtration he was politic and ſagacious, and active and pru- 


dent in his regulations; and ſo much approved that, in imi- 
tation of Trajan, the ſenate decreed him the title of 
_OrTiMuvs. )* 1 

Tak Roman empire in this reign was miſerably afliced ; 
not only by the grievous wars and devaſtations of the Goths 
and other barbarous nations, but alſo by a dreadful peftilence, 
which raged through all the provinces, and continued from 
its commencement in Ethiopia, for ten years. Leaving the 
government of Rome in the hands of the ſenate, the emperor, 
after nominating Decius and Etruſcus, two of his ſons, Auguſti 
and partners in the empire, marched againſt the Goths in 


Thrace and Mæſia, where their ravages had been moſt ſuc- 


ceſsful. Soon had the emperor a flattering proſpe& of de- 


_- Rroying theſe free-booters, having obtained a compleat vic- 


tory over them with the loſs of 30,000 of their men, and Had 


blocked them up effeftually. But the treachery of his chief 


commander, Gallus, enabled them to attack Decius, and ac- 


tually to ſurround him, and cut off a great part of his army; 


ſo that he rode in deſperation to his fate, and was drowned 


„ Z „„ 
_. From his enmity to Philip, who had been indulgent to the 
' . Chriſtians, he commenced a moſt dreadful perſecution againſt 


them; to which indeed they had themſelves greatly contri- 
buted by the numerous. vices whereinto they had fallen, and 
thereby provoked the divine diſpleaſure. Contention, pride, 
and faction, had broke in among them; and ſchiſms and divi- 


ſions were ſo much perſiſted in, that even the fire of perſecu- 


tion could not reſtrain them, At this time great numbers were 
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ſwept away by the moſt cruel tortures; and though it was not 
equally violent in all places, it only experienced eaſe by the 
death of Decius. A great number of eminent champions are 


met with in this reign, many of whom were amongſt the ca- 


talogue of martyrs. 5 . 
EVER diſaſter now befel the Roman army, from the pur- 
ſuing and victorious Goths. Thoſe who eſcaped fled to the 


legions commanded by Gallus, who, being confederate with _ 


them, was in perfect ſafety. By artful and popular actions, 
and a promiſe of ſucceſs againſt the enemy, he prevailed on 
the ſoldiers to declare him emperor; at all which news the 
ſenate and people were aſtoniſhed, but confirmed him in the ; 
empire. He was now about 45 years of age, and of an an- 

cient Roman fanuly... . I 36 EI 
Hs firſt ftep, after his advancement to this dignity, 'was 

to make a diſhonourable peace with the Goths, by engaging 
to pay them an annual tribute; nor were they fatished with 


this, but renewed their hoſtilities, with "dreadful maſiacres, 
ſpreading deſolation, not only in Thrace, Mzfia, Theſſaly, 


and Macedonia, but in ſome parts of Aſia. The Perſians, 


who were never thoroughly reconciled to their ſubjection to 


the Romans, encouraged by the ſucceſsful irruptions of the 
northern nations, entered Meſopotamia and Syria, and from 
thence. paſſing into Armenia, ſubdued it and drove out the 
king of that countr ggg. UTI 2. 
 Trese troubles and calamities were ſcarcely. regarded by 


Gallus, who minded nothing but the pleaſures of Rome. He 


took his ſon Voluſian, who was but a child, for his compa- 
nion in the empire ; but at laſt Amilian marched againſt the 
Goths. in Mæſia, where he gained a conſiderable victory over 
them, in which many thouſands were flain, and a purſuit of 
ſeveral days ſucceeded. This ſerved to exalt the character 
of Emilian, and to debaſe that of Gallus; and the ſoldiers, 
excited by the promiſes and preſents of Æmilian, proclaimed 
him emperor, which at laſt rouſed Gallus to provoke his fate, 


by marching againſt him with the utmoſt expedition. An en- 9 
gagement ſoon happened, wherein Gallus and his ſon were ſlain, 


and the whole body of ſoldiers thereupon joined the conqueror, . 
in the month of May, in the year of Rome 1006. This was 
in the 47th year of his age, after a ſhort reign of one year 
and fix months ; by which he received an early reward for his 


_ treachery. 


Ar this time the Novatian Schiſm divided the Chriſtians 
into powerful parties; and their violence againſt Cyprian, 
whoſe moderation and judgment were highly laudable, was 

i N . 1-6 — 8 
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| particularly manifeſted. Buthe wrote ſeveral treatiſes, ada pted 
peculiarly to the ſtate of the times; and had the ſatisfaGton, 
ſoon after, to perceive that the perſecution declined, and ſcon 
came to a fortunate period, with the death of Gallus. 
____ -TrovcH ÆEmilian formed the moſt certain concluſion of 
being emperor, and wrote actually to the ſenate an account of 
his election and ſucceſs, they did not attend to it. The army 
of the Alps alſo dif] puted his election, and choſe their own 
commander, Valerian, who was approved by the ſenate ; and 
L£milian's ſoldiers flew their general, from their high opinion 
of Valerian, and to prevent a civil war, at the end of three 
months from his uſurpation. 
 VaLeRias being now confirmed in the empire, and about 
70 years of age, choſe his ſon Gallienus, as his equal in the 
government. One of his firſt objects was to revenge the death 
of Gallus. The moſt conſiderable offices had been performed 
by him, with admirable ſucceſs; and he now began his reign 
with many prudent regulations, and the choice of wiſe and able 
| governors and experienced commanders, _ 
Fox the firſt. years. of this emperor the Chriſtians were pe- 
5 troniſed; but after he had been prevailed on by Macrianus, 
a magician of Egypt, to perſecute the Chriſtians, exerciſe the 
moſt abominable enchantments, and offer up the moſt inhu- 
man ſacrifices, the ſcourge of heaven ſpeedily overtoek him. 
The northern barbarians brought on the calamity of war in 
_ thoſe parts; and the king of Perſia overrun Syria, Cilicia, 
Cappadocia, and all the eaſtern -provinces of the empire. 


| | Speedily preparing to march to-Byzantium with a powerful | 


army, he for ſome time, on his arrival: there, reſiſted the 
Soths and Scythians; but was now obliged to turn all his at- 
tention to the king of Perſia. On approaching nearer to his 
furious army, he became diſheartened; and, offering to effect 
a peace by money, was deceived into the poſſeſſon of that. 
king, who treated him with every indignity, and carried 
him into Perſia to endure a miſerable. ſervitude. In this he 
continued ſeven years, and his eyes being put out, he was. 
flead alive, and his fkin ſuſpended in one of the temples of 
the Perſian gods, as a e memorial of their vie torious, 
arms. 
Wulst the emperor openly favoured the Chriſtians, they 
ſet about the regulation of their internal diſputes; during 
which time many councils were held, and matters determined. 
on, reſpecting their doctrines; but more eſpecially regarding 
their diſcipline. In this ſeaſon died Origen, a man of the 
moſt extraordinary character and perſevering induſtry, in favour 
of * Ohriſtians; ; bas from his Sem knowledge i on _ : 
P's 
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loſophy, not untinctured with many errors. The renowned 


Cyprian was greatly concerned in theſe regulations. But in 


the fifth year of this emperor, the perſecution broke out; and, 


after ſome continuance of it, in which many eminent perſons 


had ſuffered martyrdom, Cyprian was brought before the civil 


tribunal, arraigned, and condemned to be beheaded, a fate 
which he met with the moſt exemplary courage and re- 


folution. 25 | ; 


 GaLLtienus, who now.remained ſole emperor of Rome, 
paid no regard to his father's condition. He was now about . 
41 years of age; of conſiderable learning but moſt vicious 


life. His reign was confuſed and calamitous. The ſun, for 
many days in the beginning, was clouded and darkened; be- 


ſides which, many cities and ſtately edifices were overthroẽ n 
by earthquakes, ſo that the very ſea flowed through the ſtu- 
pendous caverns which were laid open. More than 5o0aperſons 
died alſo in a day of the peſtilence, which then raged; and the 


whole empire was convulſed in every part by inſurrections and 


revolts. The ſoldiers every where ſes up their own generals 
for emperors ; ſo that this period has been generally diſtin- 
guiſhed as the age of the . thirty tyrants,”* each of them op- 
poſed to one another, and all of them to Gallienus. But they - 
at-leaſt tended to ſecure the empire from the invaſions of bar- 
 barous:pations- lo if pre 
AcairnsT Ingenuus in Pannonia, Gallienus was ſoan ſuc- 


ceſsful, whom he ſlew in the firſt place, and afterwards over- 


threw the Goths; but Regillianus, who ſucceeded him, pre- 
ſerved the power of empire for three years, and then was ſlain. 
Poſthumus maintained his authority in Gaul for ſeven years; 
whilſt the emperor attended more to his pleaſures at Rome, 
than either to his father's or even his own concerns. But he 
had diſcernment enough to - ſee that. his father proſpered, ſo- 
long as he favoured the Chriſtians; and. that the tide af for- 
tune was immediately on the ebb, when once he began to. 
oppreſs them. Differing in his reaſoning from all his prede-. 


ceſſors, he allowed them a full enjoyment of their religion. 


Bur theſe favourable edits did not. operate immediately in 
all places; and Macrianus, who was a great enemy to them, 
ſet up for emperor in the eaſt, with his two ſons, and poſſeſſed 
Egypt and many other parts. At this time Alexandria. was 
filled with factions and ſeditions; a dreadful famine, and aſter- 
wards a plague ſuccceded to theſe, which. overrun. both the 
city and country, and. whilſt the Pagans in theſe. terrible cala-- 
mities abandoned their dying friends, the Chriſtians. everx 
where, ventured their lives to afford, aiſiſtance to their infeRed | 


brethren. - 
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Assur this time Valens ſet up for emperor in Achaia, as 
Piſo did in Theſſaly; but the former ſoon ruined the latter, and 


he alſo periſhed by his own ſoldiers. Upon t$is Macrianus ex. 
tended his uſurpations, Odenathus of Palmyra being then en. 
gaged againſt the Perſians ; which encouraged him to march to- 


wards Rome, but was met by Aureolus, commander of the le. 
gions in Illyricum and Dalmatia, who in one battle terminated 


his ambitious. deſigns by the death of himſelf and his ſon of 
the ſame name. 
Aureolus, this acceſſion of ſtrength induced him to take the 


title of emperor ; and ſo great was his power, that Gallienus 


entered into articles of peace with him. 


New difturbances ſprung up in the eaft, on the death af 


Macrianus, where his general, Baliſta, uſurped fovereign au- 
thority for two or three years, as ZEmilian alſo did in Egypt; 


but being afterwards cloſely beſieged in Alexandria, in which 
the citizens and Chriſtians endured many hardſhips, he was 


taken priſoner and ſoon after ſlain. © Odenathus was at this 
time victorious againſt the Perſians, for whom he made a 
'- ſolemn triumph, but never demanded from the-defeated mo- 


narch a reſtoration of his aged father. The Goths and Scy- 


thians alſo made irruptions into Greece and leſſer Afia ; and 


ſhortly after, 'Saturninus, a valiant commander on the borders 
of Scythia, aſſumed the title of emperor, which he retained 


for three years. After Odenathus had ſubdued the Perfians, 
he alſo defeated Baliſta; upon which Gallienus formally made 


him Auguſtus, and his equal in the empire. © 
"Trovecr this was the period of the thirty tyrants,” as 


they have been called; yet a modern hiſtorian, who gives us 


their names, ſays that they never Exceeded nineteen. 

Sou time after, the Iſauri, in the leſſer Afia, ſet up Tre- 
bellian, who was ſoon defeated and ſlain; but the country, 
which was inacceſſible, was never wholly ſubdued. In Africa 


the tribune Celſus was proclaimed emperor, but ſlain at the 


end of ſeven days. The Goths alſo terribly ravaged the leſ- 
fer Afia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, and carried away great 
numbers, including many Chriſtians; theſe were highly in- 
ſtrumental in poliſhing and refining them, for which they were 
treated with ſo much humanity, that they declined the liberty 
of returning to their own countries, when it was granted 
them. N 2255 0 et :.313 „ „ "771 ; 


Foun years after Odenathus became emperor, he was ſlain 


by Mzonius, a kinſman, who cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 


his ſucceſſor; he ſoon after met the ſame fate. The widow 


of Odenathus, with her three ſons, aſſumed the command, 
and ruled well; defending herſelf on one hand for fix years 


againſt 


: * 


After zo, ooo of his ſoldiers” had joined 
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ainſt the whole-Roman power, and- warring on the other 
againſt the Perſians. In the weſt, Poſthumas about this time 
was flain in Gaul, after reigning ſeven years, by Lollianus; 
his colleague Victorinus, with his ſons, - and Marius, ſoon 
ſhared the ſame fate, all of them poſſeſſing the title of emperor. 
Tetricus afterwards proclaimed himſelf emperor, and fupport- 
ed his uſurpation fix years. At this time Mzfia was haraſſed _ 
by the Goths, and Aſia and Greece by the Heruli; and in 
every part of the empire infinite barbarities, with murders and 
deſolation, were committed. The vices and cruelties of Gal. 
lienus himſelf, which rendered him incapable of governing 
the empire, were the principal cauſe; fo that the chief gover- 


of nors reſolved upon his death, which was effected at the ſiege 

hs. : of Milan, at this time poſſeſſed by the uſurper Aureolus, in 

Xt the month of March, after a reign of near eight years from 

oy his father's captivity, and about fifteen from his being firſt . 
as | „ 


declared Auguſtus, being now about 49 years of age. - - 


1 Tu Chriſtians in the early part of this reign were much 

* divided among themſelves; and their troubles were greatly 

wy increaſed - by the oppreſſion of the uſurper Macrianus in the 

7 ceaſt, who was a violent enemy to them. After his death, the 

d emperor again iſſued edicts in their favour, though they were 

N greatly diſturbed by the uſurper Emilian in Alexandria. We 

d have already noted that the captivity of theſe people by the 

25 Goths had a very agreeable effect; but their internal diſputes 

os ſtill unhappily ſubſiſted among them. e,, wer 
Bux general conſent was Flavius Claudius brought forward 

: to fill the vacant throne. At this time the whole country f 


the eaſt was ſubject to, Zenobia, the widow of Odenathus, 5 
Gaul and the weſt to Tetricus, Illyricum to Aureolus; and 
Thrace, with Macedonia and a part of the lefler Aſia, to the 
Goths and Scythians. But he ſpeedily terminated the life 

and uſurpation of Aureolus; and, when he had reduced all 

His dominions, returned triumphantly to Rome. 

Tov of an obſcure birth, he ſhewed himſelf worthy of 
a longer reign; for he made many excellent laws, and in a 
| ſhort time much reformed the commonwealth. He was de- 
firous of reſtoring the empire to its former glory, and feared 

no danger in the endeavour. It has been ſaid, that the mo- 
deration of Auguſtus, the valour of Trajan, and the piety of 
Antoninus, were all centered and united in him. The Gotbs 
who, like an overpowering torrent, invaded the empire with 
above 320,000 fighting men, were repulſed with the loſs of 
'300,000 in killed anT priſoners. Many of the barbarian 


kings and perſons of the higheſt rank were among the cap- 
tives, and more than 2000 ſhips were laden with the ammum- 
„ 8 N | > a . tion; 
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tion; ſo that many houſes were filled with habiliments of v 
an whole cities with flaves and. priſoners. He e re- 
covered all their poſſeſſions in Macedonia, Theſlaly, and other 
Provinces ; and in Germany he defeated an army of 200, ooo 
of the inhabitants of that country. But as he was marching. 
againſt his remaining rivals, a peſtilential fever ſeized him in 
Pannonia, which in a few days, after a ſhort reign of about 
two years and one month, put an: end to his great deſigns; 
being about 56-years of age, and in the midſt of conqueſt and 
glory. Statues of gold and ſilver were decreed to his me- 
mory by the Romans. 
Poxfp uV, the Iew, afterwards a Chriſtian, and then A: 
Pagan philoſopher, flouriſhed in this reign.. | 
 AvRELI1an. was. now unanimouſly declared emperor ;; 
though at Rome they had. an eye upon-Claudius' 8 brother, 
Qaintillus, and had actually declared him emperor, in honour 
of his brother's memory. This was contrary to Claudius's laſt 
recommendation of Aurelian. But they found it in vain to. 
maintain this choice ; and Quintillus, at the end of 15 days, 
= ed a vein which put an end to his Ife on which Aure- 
lian quietly poſſeſſed the empire. 
Hk was now about 57 years ok age, and b 
but he was naturally very ſevere and cruel, eſpecially to his. WF + 
foldiers. Haughtineſs and pride had alſo ſome ſhare in his. | 
diſpofition ; but he did many ſignal acts of juſtice, and was 
very aſſiduous in the ſuppreſſion of faction. 5 
Max vy of the harbarous nations: of Germany. at . beine 
. ravaged Italy; againſt whom Aurelian, after many ſuperſti> 
E tious rites of Paganiſm, marched in-perſon, and overcame 
them in three battles, which put an end to the war. He ro- 
made ſeveral examples in Rome, of perſons: who: had blamed 
his proceedings, when theſe freebooters were advancing in» 
Italy, at Wbich time alſo ſome conſpiracies were forming. 
His next expedition was againſt: Zenobia, ſuppreſſing on 
his route, after ſome conflicts, the revolt of Bithynia. Several 
ſkirmiſhes enſued, and a general engagement at laſt tobk place, 
which was obſtinately maintained on both ſides; but, though 
Aurelian had been ſeveral times driven to the greateſt extre- 
mities, victory at laſt declared in his, favouy, after infinite 
. 2 and difficnlties. She fled to Palmyra, where he did not 
ucceed in reducing her ſpirit, till all ſuccours were inter- 
cepted; when he put the philoſopher Longinus, who was 
| her: maſter, to death, but reſerved: this maſculine queen to. 
grace his triumph. He alſo ſeverely chaſtiſed the inhabitants 
of Palmyra fon their revolt. Whilſt he was in the eaſt; at the 
requeſt of the . there, he 8 the heretic * 
Who 


© - 
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who had been the occaſion of much diſſenſion, and had joined 


with Zenobia ; and obliged him to leave Antioch, of which 
he kept forcible poſſeſſion, notwithſtanding the decrees of © 
the council againſt him. VVV 
PROCEEDING afterwards into Egypt againſt Firmus, an- 
other uſurper, he recovered that important kingdom after 
much labour; and then came to Gaul in the weft, - to recover 


that province from the uſurper Tetricus. This being effected, 


and the empire once more. in peace, he returned to Rome to 
triumph for his numerous victories ;-in which, beſides Tetricus 
and Zenobia, the viQtorious legions and an infinite number of 
priſoners from the various nations, were diſplayed. _ 
His former cruelties, when he found himſelf in peace, 
ſeemed to forſake him; for he conferred rewards even upon 


his enemies. Tetricus was.made governor of a great part of 


Italy; and on Zenobia he beſtowed lands ſufficient to main- - 
tain her quality, on which ſhe. lived long after, highly eſteemed 


and applauded by all men, preſerving her ancient reputation 8 


and dignity. The emperor now proceeded in many other 
internal regulations ; and fepaired and enlarged the city of 
Rome. T net nn rs En 
Wurz Aurelian was peruſing an edi& againſt the Chriſ- 


_ tians, which he was about to fign, a flaſh of lightning fell ſo 


near him that every perſon about him thought him to bg dead. 
Soon after he propoſed to proceed on ainew expedition againſt 
the Perfians ; when his principal ſecretary, who had doubts of 
his own ſecurity, after being threatened with death for ſome 
offence, ſince many had ſuffered upon lighter occaſions, forged 
a roll of names of perſons, whom, he pretended, the emperor 


had marked out for execution, Hence an aſſociation of com- ETD, 


mon intereſt impelled them to prevent the deſign; and he was 
conſequently aſſaſſinated near Byzantium, with little reſiſtance, | 
after a. reign of near five years, being 62 years of age. 


In this reign the famous Anthony of Egypt, when about 


20 years old, retired to the deſarts of Thebais; the-patron of 


ſolitary and recluſe Chriſtians, and the firſt who. preſcribed 
rules for a monaſtic life. The edicts which the emperor fign- 
ed a. ſhort time before his death, though they did not reach 
the diftant provinces, were productive of ſome martyrdoms | 
nearer home; but this perſecution was providentially cruſhed. | 
THERE cannot be a ſtronger proof of the vigour of Aure- 
lian's government, than the difficulty and manner of deciding 
upon his ſucceſſor. More than fix months did the ſenate and 
army endeavour to compliment each other to make an appoint- 
ment; a circumſtance without any precedent or parallel * 


— 4 
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he whole Roman hiſtory. The adminiſtration of affairs dur- 


ing this period was, indeed, in the hands of the ſenate; Who 


were at laſt prevailed on to appoint Tacitus, a conſular man, 
| about 75 years of age, which was productive of the greateſt 


Joy and ſatisfaction. 


* His firſt ſtudy was to reform the corruptions and abuſes of 


che city; and he made ſeveral excellent laws, in which his 


. 


moderation and goodneſs, as a man, were equally conſpicu- 
- ous with his wiſdom and care as a governor. In an expedi- 
tion againſt the Perſians and Scythians, he died at Tarſus in 
Cilicia; ſome ſaying, that his death was natural, and others 
that he was killed by the Wr Tags more than a year from 


the deceaſe of Aurehan. 
Bur the army were more tenacious of Applying the pre- 


| ſent vacancy than the preceding one; and the ſeveral com- 


manders, as if by conſent, though unpremeditated, expatiated 
on the virtues neceſſary for an emperor, in the cloſe of which 


they always mentioned probity. On this the ſoldiers exclaim- 


ed, Let Probus be emperor; who was immediately pro- 


claimed with joyful acclamations. Florian, the brother of the 
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late emperor, was alſo proclaimed by ſome other legions ; 


but he ſoon found the powerful intereſt of Probus, and, after 
a reipn of two or three months, when his ſoldiers were ready 


to forſake him, he followed the example of many Karen 
x Pagans, and died by opening his veins. / 
Ar this time Probus was about 44 years of age, of an 
ancient family in Pannonia, and habituated to arms; having 


fignalized himſelf from the reign of Valerian to that of Aure- 


lian, who had deſigned him for his ſucceſſor; which conſe- | 


N made this choice more acceptable. 
In the ſecond year of his reign he marched with 4 power- 


ful army into Gaul, to check the haſty irruptions of the 


Germans; where ſeveral ſharp battles were fought, and one 
of them for two days, only with the-interruption of the night. 


For a long time, ſuch was their obſtinacy, victory appeared 
to favour either ſide ; but at laſt Probus, by. his extraordinary 
- fill, prevailed againſt and completely routed his opponent. 


In this and other conteſts, he is ſaid to have deftroyed at leaſt 
460;000 men; by which nine kings were reduced, and 66 


— principal cities recovered.” After this he marched into IIly- 


ricum arid Dalmatia to reſiſt the progreſs of the Sarmatians ; 


whom he ſubdued entirely by his wonderful management, en- 


countering many - difficulties, and fighting ſeveral- battles, 


whereby the Roman provinces were ſecured. From thence, 
he proceeded to Thrace and farther North to chaſtiſe the in- 


ſalts of the Goths; who ſubmitted to his power on hearing of 
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his approach, and were thereupon admitted as allies. of the 


Roman empire. 


THz peace and tranquillity of Europe being now ſettled, - 


he paſſed over into Aſia; where he ſubdued Iſauria, which he 
moſtly divided amongſt his old ſoldiers, and then marched-into 
Syria, and the Eaſt to attack a people called Blemii, Who had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of part, of Arabia and Paleſtine. | The 


king of Perſia, on his advance towards that country, though 


one of the moſt powerful monarchs in the world, ſubmitted to 


reſtore all which had been taken from the empire, and to ſuch 
other articles as Probus required ; which at preſent terminated 


PRO AUS now returned to Rome, and had a moſt ſolemn 
triumph; and every mouth was filled with praiſes of his con- 


duct and valour. But uſurpers nearer home ſoon. diſturbet 
the public peace; for Saturninus was raiſed; to the dignity of 

.emperor in Egypt, who ſoon loſt both his empire and his life, 
after ſome difficulty experienced by Probus in this buſineſs. 
Bonoſus and Proculus alſo roſe in Gaul for the fame purpoſe, 


 whither Probus alſo haſtened from Egypt, and quickly re- 


— 


duced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 


- RzTusNING; again to Rome with great commendations, 
the ſoldiers and all the legions continued perfectly quiet; When 


he proceeded to make many new laws and regulations for the 


good of the empire. But being reſtleſs, he concei ved the de- 
ſign of deſtroying entirely the kingdom of the Perſians, and 
accordingly marched as far as Sirmium in Pannonia, the place 
of his nativity. Here he employed ſeveral thouſands of his 


ſoldiers, from a regard for the city, in draining a fen, and 
making a large ditch or foſs to receive the waters, and there- 


by render the lands uſeful to the inhabitants. He had alſo, 
whilſt at Rome, and in the enjoyment of peace, employed I 
them daily in planting, vineyards, and in many public works 
and buildings. The fatigue of theſe | employments,. and his 


reſtraint of their licentioutneſs, rouſed-them into the deſperate 
' remedy of conſpiring againſt his life; which they very ſoon 


after effected, as he marched towards Greece, after a reign of 
6 years and 3 or 4 months, being about 50 years of age. 
Tas reign affords little information on the ſubject of the 


Chriſtians, who continued in a tranquil poſſeſſion of their re- 


lig ion; but the Manichean heretics created much diſturb- 
ance amongſt themſelves, which was a great ſtigma on its pro- 

feſſors. Anatolius, biſhop of Laodicea in Syria, a man of 
great addreſs and prudence, flouriſhed at this time, and was 
admirable for his learning and {kill in languages, and in _ 


But Carus, after ſome ſkirmiſhes, brought on a battle, in 


Fd 
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the human arts and ſciences. By his prudent counſels he pre- 


general throughout the Roman empire; and every poſſible 


and left Carinus to govern Gaul and Spain, whilſt he went, 


month, or a little more, after the death of Probus. - 
was conſidered as ſucceſſor to his father. But ſuch was his 
ſorrow/ and grief for the loſs of his father, that his tears 
weak that he could not behold the light. Being uſually car- 
cure an intereſt ſufficient in the army to ſucceed him, he was 


carried about as before, and report was given out that 
he could not now endure to fee the ſmalleſt light. But be- 


ſerved Alexandria from entire deſtruction, when it was be. 


ſieged by Emilian. pf 5 Sep 
LawmenTaT1ONns for the premature death of Probus were 1284 


honour was beſtowed at his funeral. The ſoldiers choſe Ca- 
Tus for his ſucceſſor, whom Probus had made Prætorian pre- 
ſect; who had filled worthily many ſtations of importance, 
and had great experience in government. The ſenate very 
ſoon confirmed this election. V 

HIs firſt care was to puniſh the murderers of Probus, which 
removed all ſuſpicion that he was acceſſory to his death. He 8 
appointed Carinus and Numerian, his two ſons, to the rank of Fr 
Cæſar; the elder of whom was wicked, inſolent, and vicious, | 
but the younger valiant, modeſt, and learned. 5 

Tu turbulent Sarmatians again revolted, as ſoon as they 


heard of the death of Probus; and ſuch was the fury of their 


irruption into Pannonia, that they alarmed the whole empire. 


which he killed 16, ooo and took 20, oo0 priſoners. He now, 
in purſuit of the deſign of Probus, turned all his forces 
againſt the Perſians; having firſt made his ſons Auguſti, 


with Numerian, the younger, to the Eaſt. Not only Meſopo- 
tamia, but Cteſiphon and Seleucia ſoon fell into his hand, and 
ſuch was his pride, that he allowed himſelf the title of Lord 
and God; ſoon after which, as he lay ſick in his tent, he was 
deſtroyed in a dreadful ſtorm of lightning and thunder, with. 
many others round him. This was about one year and a 
Carinus, by his ſcandalous life, had rendered himſelf 
generally odious in Rome and the Weſt, ſo that Numerian. 


eG rr rs! 


—— 


brought on a diſtemper in his eyes, which rendered them ſo 


ried in a cloſe litter, his father-in-law contrived to aſſaſſinate 
him privately ; and, to prevent ſuſpicions till he could fe- 


fore Aper could effect his buſineſs, the ſmell of the dead body 
led to the diſcovery; on Which the ſoldiers choſe Diocleſian, 
one of the greateſt commanders of the age, who ſoon cauſed 
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en his imperial tribunal, and to be condemned to. death, and 


killed Aper with his own hand. This was on the 17th day of 
September, in the year of Chriſt, by the common account, 
265 i in 1 year of che b of Rome 1036. | 


cH 1 P. XIII. 
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lass. Nou. 1036. BD; 22 1 
N the death of 8 Diocleſian, notwirhſlanding” 
that Carinus was living and poſſeſſed a large part of the 
empire, was conſidered as emperor. He was born at Dioclea 


1 in the province of Dalmatia, and was now about 49 years of 


e; having paſſed through many civil and military offices, 
which he diſcharged in general with much reputation, though 
he has been charged with a politic cunning, and with obſtinate 
ſeverity. In about two months he adopted Maximianus, a a 
bold and intrepid commander, to whom he gave the title of. 
Cziar ; and, after aboliſhing the former Era of the battle of 


Actium, which had been obſerved 315; years, he inſtituted a 


new date, called the Diocleſian Era, reckoning. from the 2 


time of his ſueceeding to the empire. 
CaRxIN us, who ſtill continued in Gaul, chough imme 5 in 


luxury and ſenſuality, and an utter enemy to every thing 
good, was a little rouſed by theſe proceedings; which in- 


duced him, being naturally bold and raſh, to march againſt 
Diocleſian with a large army, in hopes of determining his 
fate ſpeedily. When both armies met in Mceſia, as the new 


emperor. expeditiouſly removed his forces from the Eaſt, a a 


bloody war commenced ; but Carinus was ſoon routed, and 


afterwards ſlain by an officer of his own army, in fevenge for 


a private injury of a tender nature. : 
New troubles, however, ſoon broke out by an inſurrection 
of the Gaulic peaſantry, of which Maximian flew prodigioeas 
numbers,: and ;reftored tranquillity. 
$1, of whach ſo many accounts have been given, may, Per- b 
haps, be * to chi * | 


Caravslvs, 


The noted Thebæan le- 


Ms 


W * * n 
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_ Caravs1vs, in Britain, ſoon after revolted. and maintain." 25 
ed his uſurpation for ſeven years; when he was flain by his com- th; 
panton, who held” the iſland for three years more, who was _ 
then overthrown. by the Roman army. Theſe and ſome other on 
troubles of the empire induced the emperor to give Maximian | 

the title of Auguſtus, whom he appointed to preſerve the weſ- | 

tern parts of the empire, whilſt Diaclefian attended to the 5 


northern and eaſtern parts; who, by conſtructing extravagant 
fabrics, for which he oppreſſed many provinces, endeavoured de 
to make Nicomedia equal to Rome. | | 


Tnovon Maximian was addicted to vice and rapine, a be 
moſt cordial friendſhip and fimilarity of diſpoſition continued _ 
between them; and whilſt Dioclefian marched againſt the tre 
Perſian monarch, whom he compelled to accept an honourable Il ... 


peace, his colleague was equally ſucceſsful againſt the Ger- pe 
mans. 1 N e ; | 
Tux next year Maximian had ſome ſolemn games at 
* Rome, and the year after Diocleſian celebrated his Quin- 
A4uennalia at Nicomedia. Achilleus in Egypt now ſeized: * 
| and held that kingdom for fix years, having uſurped' the title 
of emperor; when the Perſians, from theſe and other diftirb-. 1. 
| ances of the empire, again'took the opportunity of invading 
the Roman provinces. Hereupon the two emperors met at t. 


Milan, and agreed that each ſhould nominate a perſon to be tit 
Cæſar, capable of aſſiſting them in defending the empire both 0 
from internal and external miſchiefs ; when Dioclefian named I 60 
Galerius, a fierce and courageous ſoldier, but of a very Sie 
churliſh diſpoſition, agreeable 'to his mean extraction, and — 
Maximian choſe Conſtantius, *furnamed Chlorus, deſcended. 

from the family of the emperor Claudius. e 


To ſtrengthen their intereſt and friendſhip, : Galerius mar- 8 92 
ried the daughter of Dioclefian, and Conftantius, divorcing 


Helena, the mother of the famous Conſtantine, alſo married . 
Theodora, the daughter-in-law of Maximian: "Their de. | 
_  partments in the empire alſo were apportioned; for while Jet 
Dioclefian and Galerins, who poſſeſſed” Illyricum,” Aſia, and I 5, 
the Eaſt, were to march, the former againſt - Achilleus in C. 


Egypt, and the latter againſt the Perſians and Sarmatians, I bu 
Maximinian, who had Italy and Africa, was to ſuppreſs the 
Quingentiani, conſiſting of the legions in the latter country no 
united with many robbers, and were revolted.' Conſtantius 
had Gaul and Britain aſſigned him; which he was to defend 
againſt the northern nations, and to fibdue Czfüffu: Ns 
955 MaxImIan ſoon reduced the Quingentiani in Mfiica „ Ad 8 | 
obliged them to a peace; and afterwards deſtroy the og 
bers and uſurpers in thoſe countries, for which he aſſumed the 

ry F „„ | ſurname 


ſurname of Herculius. 
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But Diocleſian challenged W 
nours, at the ſolemnizing his Decennalia. In this year it was 
that Carauſius was ſlain; and in the next Maximinian ſolem- 
nized his Decennalia at Rome, at which time Galerius was ex- 
erciſed againſt the Sarmatians and othen nations, as barbarous 
as his own, with much advantage. 


Is about three years more, Conſtantius gare a compleat | 


overthrow. to Alectus in Britain, and recovered the ifland 
after ten years revolt; as did Dioclefian that of Egypt, by the 
defeat of Achilleus, after fix. years uſurpation, when he had 
beſieged him eight months in Alexandria. 
contrary, went into Perſia with too ſmall an army where he 
was routed, and loſt moſt of his men; for which Diocleſian 
treated him with great contempt, but at laſt diſmiſſed him to 
retrieve his loſt honour, which he did in Armenia, where the 
Perſians had entered, in the following ſpring. For having 
marched again with a powerful army, he was victorious; and, 

in purſuing his victory, entered the Perſian camp, . . he 


took the king's wives, children, and. liſters, with. any nobles 


of Perſia, and great booty. 

GALERIUS was ſo much polled up with hy 3 thas © 
his pride was. intolerable ; his. inſolence greatly excited the 
apprehenſions of Diocleſian, and he thought himſelf injured 
that he was not ſaluted with the title of Auguſtus, . Conſtan- 
tius, on the contrary, was mild and generous, though equalhy 


Galerius, on the 


ſucceſsful; for he this year conquered the Lingones, and flew 7, 


60,000 of their men. By a little anticipation, the two em- 
perors ſolemnized their Quindecennalia, at Rome. and Nico- 
media, in conſequence of theſe happy events. 10, 24857 4 

TRE young Conſtantine, ſon of e ee e was in . 
war againſt. the Sarmatians; wherein: he conducted himſelf 
gallantly, and took alive the Sarmatian general a priſoner, 
whom he brought to Galerius. 


the Chriſtians, Diocleſian reſolved to leave N icomedia, and to ce-: 
lebrate his Vicennalia at Rome, and at the fame time to triumph + 


for all his victories. His colleague, Maximinian, with the two 


Cæſars, Conſtantius and Galerius; were at this time aſſembled ; 


but ſuch was the haughty ſpirit of Piocleſian, that he would 7 
not remain there till the-beginning of the year, which was not- 
fix weeks, when he was to enter on his ninth conſulſhip, but: 


proceeded eaſtward at that unfavourable ſeaſon; The winter, 
which was extremely cold and rainy, greatly affected his 
health; and a lingering ſickneſs, which he contracted at 
laren. and e bad into a aw. and ME: WER: con- 


; 7 — 


After an interval of ſome 
years, which was chiefly remarkable for the perſecutions of 


m— 


dition / 
4 
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dition, detained him in Italy the enſuing ſummer, ſo that he 


did not arrive at Nicomedia till the latter part of that year, 


Ix the month of December, a lethargic diſpoſition feized 
"Bu and many perſons thought him to be dead ; from which 
he never perfectly recovered. Early in the following year he 
was viſited by Galerius, who firſt endeavoured to perſuade 
him to reſign the government, and afterwards more pointedly 
_ threatened him, as he had ineffectually done to Maximian ; to 
which the old man was compelled to ſubmit, when he heard that 
Galerius was augmenting his army. He was alſo forced to 

nominate Severus and Maximinus, two creatures of Galerius, 
as wicked and barbarous as himſelf, to be Cæſars; after which 
he retired to lead a private life in Dalmatia, being now about 
60 years of age, and having reigned 20 years, 7 months, and 
14 days. On the ſame day Maximinian, by conſent, reſigned 
his authority at Milan, when he had reigned with che title of 

Auguſtus near 19 years. 
* IT was now agreed between Conflintins and Galerius, that 
the former ſhould enjoy the weſtern parts of the empire, and 
the latter the eaſtern ; but Conſtantius was of too pacific a 
diſpoſition to graſp at power, and rather choſe to govern well 
than much. He contented himſelf with Gaul, S pain, Britain, 

and his =_ of Germany, and gave up the provinces of A- 

fricaan 

over which Galerius placed Severus, and beſtowed the go- 
vernment of Egypt, Paleſtine, and the eaſt to Maximin. He 
reſerved Ilyricum, Greece, and Aſia minor to himſelf. 
Ar this time Conſtantius, the ſenior emperor, was. about 
54 years of age. He was univerſally. beloved in Gaul; and 

roverned with univerſal ſatisfaction, after he was emperor. 

y his affability and courteſy he truly reigned in the hearts 
of his ſubjects; and being determined on an expedition into 
Britain, though his health declined, he was anxious for the 
ſafety of his fon Conſtantine, who had many years been kept 
at the court of Diocleſian, as an honourable pledge of his 
father's fidelity, and, ſince his reſignation, was with Galerius 

in thee. 

F REQUENTLY as Conftantius had ſent foo his ſon, it had 
always been evaded ; and the wean, A reaſons now aſſigued, 
though he .was aſhamed of refuſing ſo reaſonable a requeſt, 
he deſigned by treachery and artifice to diſappoint. But Con- 
ſtantine, _ received a paſſport, and being apprehenſive 
of the em s intriguing policy, ſet off as ſoon as Galerius 
had retired; — when he demanded, the next day at noon, an 

interview with him, he was ſtung with the utmoſt remorſe and 


vexation on * his departure. By this ſeaſonable ma- 
| | naeuvre, 


& 


Italy, which appertained to his ſhare in the diviſion ; 


nothing but grief and diſmay were to be ſeen. 


- 
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nceuvre, he effected his eſcape, and arrived in time to obtain | 
a conference with his father before his death; from whom he 


received many uſeful inſtructions, and by whom he was for- 


mally declared his ſucceſſor. 


, WarLsT Conſtantius was thus happily employed, che pro 5 
vinces under the power of Galerius ſuffered every miſery and 
hardſhip. Oppreſſed and haraſſed with taxes and impoſitions, 


barous cruelties were exerciſed on the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of 


The moſt bar- . 


concealing effects or property ; from which none were exempt. 


but beggars, whom he thoroughly extirpated by ordering them 


* 


all to be thrown into the fea, as uſeleſs, and incumbrances to 


the ſtate. 
IT was not | 
perſecation began, which made ſuch havock in the Chriſtian 


rors favoured the Chriſtians, though they manifeſted their diſ- 
like to the Manichean and other heretics. The middle of this 
reign was noted for four famous eceleſiaſtics, Phileas and 
Heſychius, who were biſhops, and Pamphilus and Lucian, who 


were preſbyters ; but ſome ſuppoſe that the laſt favoured the 


Arians, a ſect which was then ſpreading in the church. 


"4 
1 


Tgovo the Chriſtians were leſs kindly treated after the 


peace of the empire was ſettled by repeated victories over 
the revolters, after the emperors had ſolemnized their Quinde- 


cennalia, when the perſecution may be ſaid to have com- 
menced ; yet for four or five years after it did not break out _ 


o 
* 
> 


till the 19th year of Diocleſian that the heavy... 


2 
* 


church. During the firſt years of this joint reign the empe- 


— 
4 
ry 
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with its violence and rage, Diocleſian's ſuperſtition firſt gave 
reaſon for this change; for by the preſence of ſome Chriſtians, 


when he was ſacrificing, the entrails failed of diſcovering. the 


uſual indications, to whom the attendants immediately attri- 
buted it. Maximinian alſo ſhewed much enmity to the. Chriſ- 


tian ſoldiers, and condemned them to the moſt ſervile offices. 


It was they who built the Baths of Dioeleſian at Rome, thoſe ” 


of the ſame name at Carthage and Milan, with many other 


extraordinary fabrics. . Arnobius, an eminent Pagan, was 


ſoon after converted to Chriſtianity... ©. 
- Many of the Chriſtian ſoldiers were at firſt diſcharged, 


when they refuſed to do ſacriſice to the Pagan deities, and 


vacancies in many honourable and profitable poſts were thereby 
occaſioned ;. for at firſt they began only with them, as fear- 


ing to declare againſt the whole body at once, on account of 


their numbers. This was indeed a fair warning to the Chriſ- 


tians to be more attentive to their conduct; who, through 


their pride and other vices, gave too much cauſe to their ene- 
mies to diſturb them. | T2: 


; EE 
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Bur it was reſerved for Galerius effectually to puniſh them 4 
for their immoralities; who repaired purpoſely to Nicomedia, M 
to concert meaſures with Diocleſian to perſecute them. Hie-  % 
rocles, the philoſopher, was a violent promoter of the deſigns 
of Galerius. The old man was deſirous of living at eaſe, and le 
tried every means to divert the bloody counſels of Galerius; ¶ ſo 
but being at laſt overcome, a day was fixed for its commence - Je 
ment, which was the'23d day of February, in the 19th year i ©! 
of Dioclefian, „„ | | 
Ap now the moſt ſanguinary and deſtructive edicts were Ve 
iſſued, of the moſt diſtreſſing nature to the Chriſtians. Not 
only their churches were ordered to be demoliſhed, but their to 
very ſcriptures to be burnt; and they were declared incapable lel 
of all honours and dignities, nor was any rank to exempt them 
from the moſt cruel tortures. The prelates of the church were . 
all ordered to be fettered, and every means tried to compel i ©2 
them to ſacrifice. Yet all theſe edits were inſufficient to ſa- 
_tisfy the barbarous Galerius ; who, the more violently to puſh 
Diocleſian ts revenge, ſecretly cauſed the palace to be fired, fri- 
and afterwards repeated it to bring diſgrace upon the Chriſ- 
tians, whom he charged with it. This drove the emperor to ſen 
the moſt unbounded fury; when neither ſex, or age, or cha- m 
rater were regarded, but whole houſes were burnt at once, 
and whole herds of Chriſtians were at once puſhed headlong I Ma 
ASM OE TE CT TT 
Fox ten years did this perſecution continue in the eaſtern. 
parts of the empire, under the blood-thirſty Galerius, which 
ended but a little before his death; Arabia, Phænicia, Cap- 
padocia, Meſopotomia, and Syria, beſides Bithynia, were the 
provinces where diſtinct kinds of puniſhments were moſt pre- 
valent. In Pontus, Egypt, Thebais, and Phrygia, the va- 
riety and cruelty of the torments were ſuch as to ſurpaſs all 
relation; particularly in the laſt province, where a populous 
city was ſurrounded by the Pagan ſoldiers, and every ſoul, 
men, women, and children, conſumed in it, whilſt they were 
employed in the exerciſes of devotion. . 
_ Tas province of Gaul, where Conftantius governed, was the 
only place which eſcaped the perſecution; and he was obliged, 
as preſſed to it by his ſuperiors, to make a pretence of pulling 
down ſome Chriſtian churches. Having once, as a maſterly 
| ſtroke of policy, made a ſhew of perſecuting them, and com- 
manded all the officers of his houſhold to join in the Pagan 
facrifices, or immediately to baniſh themſelves ; he diſmiſſed all 
who conſented to ſacrifice, with great diſgrace, and declared, 
"that ** thoſe who would forſake their God, could never be faith - 
« ful to their prince.“ But the perſecution continued in FR 
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with his reſignation. | 5 5 ; 
We now reſume the thread of the civil hiſtory, where we 

left Conſtantius delivering his laſt leflons of government to his 

ſon and ſucceflor ; by whoſe death, after a thort reign of one 
year, one month, and 25 days from the reſignation of Dio- 
cleſian, but above 13 years from the time of his being ho- 
noured with the title of Cæſar, and in his 56th year, the go. 

vernment devolved upon Conſtan tine. 
GREAT were the expectations of all men on his acceſſion 
to the weſtern empire. After honourably and ſplendidly ce- 
lebrating his father's obſequies, he ſent to Galerius an ac- 


count of what had happened, and therewith his own image, 


wreathed with the imperial laurel, as a fuitable compliment 
to the ſenior emperor. Fired with rage, and ſtimulated pro- 


bably by the remembrance of Conſtantine's eſcape, he con- 


demned both the image and the meſſenger to the fire ; but his 
friends diſſuaded him from executing his threats, which would 
enrage the army, already too much diſpleaſed. He thereupon 
ſent the purple to Conſtantine, but contrived to create his 
minion Severus both emperor. and Auguſtus, who was an 
elder man, and Conſtantine only Czfar in partnerſhip with 
Maximin. ü P 2 
Bur Conſtantine's title to the empire depended. not on 

Galerius. His father had declared him his ſucceſſor, and the 

whole people and army of the weſt were determined to ſup- 
port his title. When his image was expoſed in Rome, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of new emperors, the ambition of Max- 
entius, ſon of Maximian,. was thereby excited; who cauſed 
himſelf, in the abſence of Severus, whom the Prætorian ſol- 
diers deteſted, to be proclaimed emperor. In this uſurpation 
he maintained himſelf fix years, wherein the greateſt acts of 
cruelty and tyranny were exerciſed ; though he ſoon loſt A- 
frica to another uſurper, whoſe name was Alexander, who 
poſſeſſed the title of emperor for four years. Though Con- 
ſtantine was ſurpriſed-at his raſhneſs, Galerius was enraged, 
and immediately diſpatched Severus to puniſh him for his te- 


merity ; but he foreſaw his danger, and now ſent the purple 


again to his father in Campania, whom he declared the ſe- 
cond time emperor, which he gladly accepted, having been 
forced to reſign contrary to his inclination. As moſt of Se- 
verus's army had ſerved formerly under Maximimian, when 
they approached the walls of Rome, they refuſed to fight 
againſt the old emperor ; and by their abandoning him, he was 
compelled to flee to Ravenna, 2 he firſt Teſigned his _ 
5 2 - pe 


MA 


„„ 
Africa, and thoſe parts, which were more immediately go- 
verned by Maximian, not longer than two years; as it ended 


4 
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perial robes, and then put an end to his life by opening hit 
weins. 
GALERTUs, whoſe furious temper was well known to 
Maximinian, prepared to march his forces into Italy, to re. 
venge himſelf of Maxentius and all the people ; but his ſoldiers 
followed the example ſet them by the troops of Severus, and 
ſoon abandoned him, ſo that he was compelled to ſupplicate 
them not to deliver him up to his'enemies, and to retire with 
the utmoſt conſternation. At this time Maximinian, to 
ſtrengthen his forces, fortified Rome, and married his youngeſt 
daughter to Conftantine ; but was ſoon diſſatisfied, when his 
_ ſon Maxentius returned to Rome, in having only a ſhare of 


the empire, which was productive of his ignominious expul. 


ſion from the city. He then repaired to Galerius, the inve- 
'verate enemy of his ſon, who was preparing to create Lici. 
mus an emperor in the room of Severus, which was effected 
in November; on which occaſion, to render it more ſolemn, 
Diocleſian alſo was requeſted to concur. But Maximin, in 
the eaſt, reſented this proceeding highly ; nor could all the 
meſſages of Galerius prevail upon him to accede to it. This 
induced Galerius to extinguiſh the title of Cæſar, and to de. 
clare himſelf and Licinius the proper emperors, and Maxen- 
tius and Conſtantine ſons of the emperors, thereby excluding 
Maximin wholly, who ſoon. aſſumed the title of Auguſtus, 
Hence was Galerius induced to give the ſame title to Maxen- 
tius and Conſtantine. 5 RT 
Max1min now began to diſplay his diſpoſition, which was 
very ſimilar to that of Maxentivs at Rome; but more excel- 
five in his impieties and ſuperſtitions, in which he deſcended 
to the minuteſt matters. But of him we ſhall preſently ſpeak 
more fully ; as we muſt now return. to Conſtantine, who had 
married the daughter of Maximian. This old man, finding 
' his projects diſappointed in the eaſt, withdrew into Gaul, ata 
time awhen Conftantine was preparing to march againſt the 


Franks. He ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, by Maximian, W 


that part of his army would be ſufficient ; who had the ſelfih 
view of retaining the greater part in his own power, and the 
wicked hope his falling a ſacrifice to this treacherous 
. C ↄ³ↄ ls „ 
Ix Conſtantine's abſence, he aſſumed the character of em- 
peror, pillaged the treaſury, bribed the ſoldiers, and reported 
that Conſtantine was ſlain, and his army routed; which he n0 
ſooner heard of, than he returned with incredible expedition, 
ſo that Maximian, on receiving the account of his march, 
was abandoned by the ſoldiers, and compelled to flee to Mar- 
ſeilles. He was ſoon given up by his own people to Confta 
„„ | | tine; 


* 
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tine: who, upbraiding him with his crimes, flripped him of 
his imperial purple, but gave him the liberty of a private in- 
dividual. Inſtead of being grateful for this merciful treat- 
ment, he attempted to corrupt his own daughter. to muzder 
her huſband; which ſhe diſcovered to Conſtantine, who now 
gave him permiſſion to chuſe his own death, though he had. 
deſerved the greateſt tortures. > | „„ 

ANOTHER inſtance of meritet puniſhment is met with. in 
Galerius, who was viſited with an ulcerous diforder, which 
baffled all the arts of phyſicians ; and, after lingeriag out a. 
full year, by which his body was become a general maſs of 


utrefattion, abounding with noxious vermin, and his pains 


intolerable, beſides the very noiſome ſtench. it emitted, not. 


only over the whole palace, but even into the city, he was 


conſtrained, from a compunction of mind, to iſſue out an 


edict to ſtop the perſecutions of the Chriſtians. In this, he 
conſulted Conſtantine and Licinius, whoſe names he joined 
with his own ; and it is remarkable, that though he had en- 
deavoured frequently to kill himſelf, and had cauſed many of 
his phyſicians to be ſlain for the ineſſicacy of their medieines, 
in a few days after he expired, having reigned a little more. 


than fix years from the reſignation of Diocleſian. 


-- 


Tae miſerable end of Galerius had no other effect on Maxi > 


min, than to afford him an opportunity of enlarging his domin- 


ions; for he now added Afia and Bithynia, which, belonged to- 


Licinius, and, though he had always been a ſevere perſecutor, 


he was more and more violent againft the Chriſtians, and in- 
creaſed in acts of Pagan ſuperſtition. Maxentius alſo reduced 
Africa, whoſe infolencies and outrages were continyally con- 


vey ed to Conſtantine in Gaul; who reſolved, on 20G ſolicited 


by the ſenate and people of Rome, to check his uſurped ty- 

ranny, and deliver the city from his numerous oppreſſions. 
ABovurT this time the empire, to add to theſe calamities, 

was afflicted with moſt dreadful peſtilences and famines. In 


the following year Conſtantine marched almoſt to the walls of 
Rome, with an army of 90, ooo foot and 8,000 horſe; n 
which occaſion it is related, that he addreſſed his prayers tag 
heaven, and implored the aſſiſtance of the only ſupreme God, 


in oppoſition to the falfe gods of Paganiſm, who hearkened 


to his ſupplication, and inſtructed him how to obtain the 


victory. TOYTN NIKA, In this overcome, was the motto. 


inſcribed on the pillar which appeared to him in the ſhape of 
a croſs, in the face of his army, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon ; and, being afterwards fully explained to him by a 
Night Viſion, he made it the ſtandard of his army, which was 
to be che enſign of victory and ſafety. In the nature of ſome 

7 ou other 
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other celeſtial appearances he was alſo inſtructed by ſome 
Chriſtian biſhops ; to all which Gonſtantine paid the moſt ready 
and chearful obedience. 

| Wu IIsr Conſtantine was thus commendably Fate 
Maxentius was wallowing in the city of Rome, in luxury, li- 
centiouſneſs, and ſuperſtition. But he was now conſtrained to 

march out againſt his enemy; when 170,000 foot and 18,000 

horſe, moſt of which were Romans and Italians who had ſe- 

verely felt his tyranny, accompanied him into the field, thongh 

their hearty wiſhes were for his downfal. For ſome time, 


Aowever, the engagement was fierce ;\ but at laſt the troops 


of Maxentius retreated, when they were forced to betake 


themſelves to a bridge of boats built over the Tiber, contrived 


with ſecret ſprings and engines to drown the army of Con- 
ſtantine, if they ed that way. This was ſo much over- 
preſſed by the weight of the flying army, that it ſeparated, 
and they all ſunk to the bottom; amongſt which was Maxen- 
trus, after an uſurpation of about fix years. 

ConsraxrI ER now entered the city of Rome in triumph 
amidft the acclamations of all ranks and degrees of the Cit 


ens; and ſet up a croſs as a ſtanding monument of gratitude 


to that God, by whoſe direction and aſſiſtance he had been 
viorious, with the ſame inſcription as that contained in his 
enſigns, and another deſcriptive of the iſſue and ſucceſs of it. 
Many others were erected for him, with a triumphal arch at 
the foot of Mount Paleſtine; and from this year the noted 
Era of „ The Roman Inpicrion” commenced, when 
Conſtantine forbid, by a public edict, that EST criminal here- 
after ſhould be crucified. 

- From this time he gradually and more openly favoured 
the Chriftians; and in this year, in conjunction with Licinius, 
he made a law in their favour, a copy of which was ſent to 
Maximin for his concurrence. But he wickedly ſuppreſſed it, 
and iflued a reſcript of his own, which, though it exempted 
them from perſecution, gave them no encouragement to build 
churches, or even to hold public aſſemblies; whereas Conſtan- 
tine proceeded ſo aſſiduouſly to favour them, that the Pagans 
began to manifeſt an envious and malignant diſpoſition. This 


greatly affected Maximin, and even old Dioclefian, who had 


t his heart upon the extirpation of Chriſtianity; and, which 


was a decided blow, all the pictures and ſtatues of Maximian 


were ordered to be pulled 4 Soon afterwards Diocleſian 
died, in the utmoſt agony of mind, after governing the empire 
more than twenty years, in the 68th year of his age, and 
more than ſeven years from his reſignation of the empire. 
IL. CINIUS married Conſtantia, the ſiſter of his colleague ; 
. an 
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and new edicts were iſſued in favour of the Chriſtians, grant- 
ing them alſo many privileges. The grand ſecular games 
were now alſo neglected. Maximin now marched an army 
out of Syria in the winter to Bithynia; and, crofling the 
ftraits at Thrace, he ſubdued - Byzantium by famine, after 
uſing every endeavour to corrupt the ſoldiers of Licinius. 
00 But as he was advancing, he heard that Licinius was coming 
to oppoſe his progreſs; and the latter, who had haſtily colleQ- 
ed about 30,000 men, while Maximin had 70, ooo, without 
Gs any deſign of fighting, was encouraged in a viſion to attack 
KH them, after an addreſs to the ſame God who had performed 
ok ſuch wonders for Conſtantine. With ſo much vigour did the 
forces of Licinius attack thoſe of Maximin, that they were 


1 diſordered and confounded by the very firſt onſet, notwith- 
AS Randing the utmoſt exertions of their leader; who was ſoon 
ted obliged to retire, after throwing away his purple robe, in the 
Rs habit of a flave, one half of his army being deſtroyed, and the 
other half furrendered. 5 . . ; 
nph RETURNING with diſgrace into his own provinces, he be- 
0 gan to diſcard his favourite Pagan gods, as the betrayers 
tide of his intereſt; and now iſſued an edict more fayourable to 


= the Chriſtians, allowing them to rebuild their churches, and 
£ ordering the reſtoration of their eſtates. He fill fled before 
a victorious army, till he was compelled to take refuge in Tar- 


65 ſus; where the _ of being ſhut up both by ſea and land, 

ted pointed out that death was his only reſource. After eating 

101 and , Ty exceſs, he took poiſon; which did not imme- 

SE diately operate, through the overcharge of his ſtomach, but 

if _ threw him into a lingering and miſerable diſorder, and occa- 

ol | fioned for ſome time before his death, all the actions of 

IA phrenzy and madneſs, with the moſt intolerable pains of body 

10 and dreadful agonies of mind. Senſible of his horrid cruelties, 

it he acknowledged his puniſhment was deſervedly inflicted; and, 

4 after he had reigned in the Eaſt more than eight years, this 

1d bloody tyrant and moſt barbarous perſecutor breathed out his 

* ſoul in the moſt dreadful manner, calling upon that Divine 
_ _ © Being for mercy, whoſe cauſe he had ſo heavily oppreſſed, and 35 
13 whoſe advocates ſo grievouſly had been tormented. FE : 
d Tuis account of the difficulties with which the great Con- 

h ſtantine was ſurrounded, and his ſucceſs in 3 them, 

1 muſt be peculiarly ſatisfactory to the readers, for whole infor- 
* mation this work has been more peculiarly adapted. When he is 

1 conſidered as a native of Britain, according to the received 

J opinion of Engliſh hiſtorians, though others make him a 


Dacian by birth, to whom. it was reſerved to overcome the 
prejudices of Paganiſm OT ſuch a formidable oppoſition 2 


— ” 
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- It greatly augments its importance to the Engliſh reader. Of 
. the numerous martyrs which fell in this perſecution we cannot 
Poſſibly take notice; which was moſt violent, both in effect and 
duration, under Galerius and Maximin in the eaſt, but of. much 
leſs continuance at Rome and the middle parts of the empire, 
and, as we have already remarked, very little or none in Gaul 
and Britain. And though the Chriſtians, as we have hereto- 
fore obſerved, were divided amongſt themſelves, which ſome- 
times rendered chaſtiſement neceſſary; yet the dreadſul fate of 
the authors of theſe laſt perſecutions, and the flouriſhing proſ- 
perity of Conſtantine who favoured their doctrines, amply af- 


fords a moſt encouraging example. We ſhall ſee hereafter | 


that the ſame ſucceſs continued to await him. 

_ | However amicably the two emperors accorded to favour 
the Chriſtians, on the part of Licinius it was not very fincere ; 
and when he found himſelf entirely free from the outrages of 
Maximin, by the total extirpation of his family, his diſpoſition 
was ſoon manifeſt, They parted as friends, the latter to op- 
| Pvſe the incurſions of Maximin, and the former to ſuppreſs 
the inroads of the Franks, and independent people of Ger- 
man; but they afterwards met as enemies, from the factious 


temper of Licinius, who envied the authority of his colleague, 


notwithſtanding their family alliance, and allured Baſſianus, 
who had married another ſiſter of Conſtantine, and had been 
named Czfar, into the conſpiracy. 85 N | 
' Basstanvus, on being diſcovered, naturally fled to Lici- 
nius, who refuſed to deliver up the criminals to the meſſon- 
5 ers of Conſtantine; on the contrary, the utmeſt indignities 

ad been manifeſted to the ſtatues of Conſtantine, after he had 
deprived Baſſianus of his honours. A civil war immediately 
_ enſued, without allowing him time for preparation; and in the 
firſt battle, 20,000 forces under Conſtantine, routed 35,009 


under Licinius, with the loss of his camp. In a fecond com- 
bat he was equally unſucceſsful ; and a treaty of peace ſoon after 
enſued, by which Licinius was compelled to deprive his gene- 


ral Valens of the title of Cæſar, which he had conferred upon 
him. It was ftipulated that Criſpus and the younger Con- 
ſtantine ſhould be confirmed in the dignity of Cæſar in the 
weſt, and that the younger Licinius only ſhould have the ſame 
title in the eaſt. ; | 5 | 
Fos the ſpace of eight years, the tranquillity of the em- 
pire was thereby ſecured ; in which Conftantine made many, 
excellent laws, though ſome have been remarked as defective. 


In this interval, however, his eldeft fon Criſpus was em- 


ployed ſucceſsfully againft the Franks and Allemanni, a mixed 
people of different provinccs, who had united ander this ti By. 
7 T7 en whilſt 
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whilſt the emperor himſelf was exerciſed againft the Goths 


with equal effect. 


Ad now the time approached when the fate of the empire 
was to be decided by force of arms; which a modern hifto- - 


rian, Who has been accuſed of too frequently favouring the 


Pagan writers, afcribes to the ambition of Conſtantine, whilft,. 
with the Chriſtian authors, others attribute it to the zeal of 
Licinius for his former Paganiſm. It is highly probable that 
Licinius was the aggreſſor, from his great preparations ;.as he 
brought an army of r50;000- foot and 153000 horſe, with a 
fleet of 350 gallies of three ranks of oars, whilſt Conſtantine's. 
amounted to about 120,000 of horſe and foot, with ſcarce 
200 ſmall veſſels, which had: been haſtily collected to the har- 
bour of Piræus. „„ 10, i | 
Lreinivus alſo had had time to fortify his camp near A 
drianople, in a very advantageous: ſituation on the oppoſite: 
fide of the river Hebrus; nor could Conftantine accompliſh a: 


general engagement, till, by marching 5000 archers to poſſeſs 


a thick wood in the rear of the enemy, whilſt their attention 
was occupied by the conſtruction of à bridge im their front, he- 
attacked them on all ſides at once, and thereby compelled them. 


to leave their ſuperior poſition to combat in the plain. The 


conteſt was now foon decided; and his camp the ſame evening: 
was aſſaulted after the battle, by the victorious ar of Con- 
ſtantine. Licinius now fled to Byzantium; where his ſuperior: 


fleet remained inactive, and was ſoon after defeated by the ac- 


tive valour of Criſpus, and a plentiful ſupply of- proviſions. 
was the immediate conſequence to the am: 

Tu fiege- of Byzantium proceeded rapidly, and Licinius, 
thought it prudent to eſcape- into Bithynia ; where he once 
more collected a new army of about 60,000 men, which were- 
foon attacked and vanquiſhed; with the ſlaughter of 25,000.. 
Shortly after, by the interceſſion of his wife Conſtantia, his. 


fe was ſpared, om condition of reſigning the imperial dignity,. 


and being baniſhed to Theſſaloniea, where he ſoon-died ; but 
whether it was effected by a ſedition of the ſoldiers; a deeree 


of the ſenate, or from anxiety of remorſe, though he has been 


accuſed of conſpiraey, cannot be determined: +7 1 
Tais happened in the year preceding the famous council. 
of Nice; and the fruits of this re- united empire were, the 
foundation of Conſtantinople, whither the ſeat of government 
was from henceforth transferred, and the full eſtabliſhment- of. 


- 
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From the Fou N DBATIOX of Coxs TAN TINO LE 70 the FALL 
i of the WESTERN EMPIRE. 


Aux. Rom. 1076, A.D. 324.1 


8 the extent of the Roman empire, the 


ſituation of the new city muſt be allowed to be admira- 
bly adapted for the capital of a large dominion ; and its pub- 
lic buildings and other elegant ſtructures which were projected, 


ſuch as entitled it to the character of the firſt city in the world. 


Anxious for its execution, the emperor puſhed on the work 
with rapidity, ſo that it was completed in about ſix years; 
at which time it was called New Rome, but has retained the 
memory of the founder in preference, for almoſt 1500 years. 
.*ConsTANTINE, when he was free from all competitors, 
began to look nearer home, and to caſt an unfavourable eye 
towards his eldeft ſon Criſpus, who began to obtain a large 


degree of popularity. Whether he diſcovered any improper 


ſteps in his conduct is not altogether certain, but he was ſoon 
after baniſhed and privately. executed, on the accuſation of ſome 


malicious informers, though principally, it has been ſaid, 


through the artifices of Fauſta, whoſe enmity to her ſon- in- 
law was unbounded. She might be influenced by accompliſh- 
ing the ruin of Criſpus, to make way for her own ſons to ſuc- 
ceed to the throne; all of whom were declared Cæſars, though 


at different periods. But ſome ſay that ſhe ſoon after met her 


deſerved fate; whilſt others ſuppoſe that ſhe eſcaped. 
Tux emperor alſo. raiſed one of his two nephews to the 
dignity of Cæſar; for the other he deviſed the new title of 


* Moſt Noble.” When the Sarmatians and Goths were con- 


tending for power, the former defired the aſſiſtance of Con- 
ftantine, who declared in their favour; on which the Goths 
paſſed the Danube into Mæſia, where they every where ſpread 
terror and deſolation. Againſt theſe invaders the emperor 
advanced in perſon, whoſe forces were compelled to retreat; 


but in a ſecond action, in which his eldeſt ſon Conſtantine op 1 f 
n | - © plies | 
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plied his father's place, the Roman arms were completely vic- 
torious. Unmindful of this ſignal ſervice, the Sarmatians, on 
ſome ſlender pretence, haralfes the Roman provinces in about 
two years after; when the emperor left them to the mercy of 
the Goths, by whom they were entirely vanquiſhed. _. - - 


Ar peace with every part of the world, and enjoying tze 
congratulations of a peaceable and proſperous government 
from the courts of Perſia and the remoteſt corners of India, he 
died at the age of 64, after a reign of 3o years and 10 


months; and his remains were conveyed to the new city, 
which was to render his name immortal. . | 


His two nephews, whom he had impoliticly dignified, © 5 


were ſpeedily marked as objects of deſtructiot by the diſſatiſ- 


and Conſtantius, the ſecond ſon, when he 


fied courtiers; n, 
came to Conſtantinople from his eaſtern ſtation, pledged their 


ſafety, though they were ſoon afterwards murdered by the 
Many others of his relations alſo ſuffered in this 


maſſacre. 


Warn the three ſons were aſſembled; the eldeſt then about | 


twenty-one, was allowed to ſucceed his father at his new 


city; Conſtantius, who was about twenty, had Thrace and the 


countries of the Eaſt; and Conſtans, aged ſeventeen, held 


Italy, Africa, and the weſtern I!lyricum. But the confuſions 


at Conftantinople had encouraged the Perſians to invade the 
eaſtern provinces, and a ſpirit of diſſaffection was ſpreading 
amongſt the eaſtern legions; but Conſtantius haſtened from 


the interview with his brothers, and ſoon reſtrained the latter, 


yet the war with Perſia continued to the end of his reign, 


when he had been ſole emperor for ten years after the death of 


Conftans, and twenty from the dectruction of Conſtantine. 


when Conflantine, who demanded the ceſſion of Africa from 


Conſtans, and prepared to maintain it by arms, was decoyed 
into an ambuſcade, under a pretence of flight, and ſlain. The 
haughtineſs of Conftans, which was increaſed by his ſucceſs, 
rendered him inſupportable to his people; and after ten years 
more, in which he had kept the diviſion of Conſtantine, to- 
gether with his own, Magnentius was ſet up as emperor in the 


abſence of Conſtans, who was thereupon ſhortly after murder- 


ed. Vetranio, an aged general, was alſo declared emperor of 
Illyricum, from the Danube to the extremity of Greece; 
whom, in a ſhort time, Conſtantius found means to lull into a 


falſe ſecurity, and then to depoſe him. After turning his 
arms againſt Magnentius, and ſuffering ſome loſſes, and be- 


ing much haraſſed, his troops wo vittorious in an obſtinate 


and 


Ar the end of three years from the diviſion of the empire, 
the three emperors were diſſatisfied with their reſpective ſhares z _ 
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and ſevere engagement, which terminated, in a great meaſure, 


_ the fate of the uſurper; for, though he appeared to make a 
ſhew of farther reſiſtance, his affairs became more and more 


before hi 
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deſperate, and at laſt, when he apprehended that he ſhould be 


given up Wy the ane met a voluntary death by- falling on 
ſword. 


Or the two > nephews of Contantine, who had been ſpared 


from the fury of the ſoldiers, Gallus, the eldeſt, then about 
twenty five years of age, though treated hithertp with great in- 


dignity, was declared Cæſar; to whom alſo the Princeſs 


Conſtantia was given in marriage. But her infatiate thirſt 


for human blood occaſioned her own ruin, together with that 
of her huſband ; fo that he was beheaded in priſon hke a com- 


? mon or. ; 


 JoLian, the younger of the two ſons of Conſtantius, had 


long been in extreme danger of life; but, after being ſent to 
Athens as an exile, he was recalled to Milan, through the fa- 
vour of the empreſs Euſebia, and declared Czfar. From 


thence he was ſent to govern the dominions of the Weſt, and 
ſome e wee the emperor viſited the ancient capital 

return to Conſtantinople. A pretended conſpiracy 
of the general Sylvanus, as related by an informer, had before 


this time coſt him his life; and Julian's feans had been greatly 


excited by the melancholy event, of which moſt people thought 


him 1 innocent. 


IE Quadi and Sarmatians, who had invaded Illyricum, 
occaſioned the emperor to leave Rome; againſt whom he 


| marched in perſon, and was ſingularly ſucceſsful. But the 
Perſian war ſtill continued, by which the Romans were much 


haraſſed; which was at length terminated, though not very 


gloriouſly on the part of the empire. At this time Julian was 


more fortunately employed in Gaul againit the Franks, whom 


he ſubdued ; who at all times was occupied i in adjuſting the 


affairs of his civil adminiſtration. 
Success excited the envy of Conſtantius, and led him to 
command the legions of Gaul to march towards the Eaſt. 


At this the ſoldiers were diſſatisfied; and when Julian, on parting 
with them, thanked them for their valour and fidelity to him, 


they immediately proclaimed him emperor, notwithſtanding 


his utmoſt endeavours to prevent it. He then, when nothing 
ſhort of his being emperor would ſatisfy them, diſpatched an 


embaſſy to Conftantius to acquaint him with what had paſſed; 
but pointed out the neceſſity of his confirming the title of 
Auguſtus, The reſult of this was, that Julian found himſelf 
compelled, when his moderate and reſpectful conduct had only 


nes, to commit his lie and fortune to the chance of a civil 
| — a 1 : War; 3 


without delay as their emperor, when he marched rapidly to- 
wards the Eaſt to attack Conſtantius, before he could aſſemble. - 
the large army for which he had formed the moſt aſtoniſhing, 
magazines. But Conſtantius died, after a ſhort illneſs, as he 
was advancing to oppoſe Julian, probably haſtened by an ex- 
treme agitation of ſpirits; after having reigned more than 
24 years, and in the 45 th year of his age. + ee 
JuLian had, by this fortunate event, no competitor; 
and in a few weeks after he triumphantly entered the new.city- 


of Conſtantinople amidſt the acclamations of the ſoldiers,... 


the people, and the ſenate ; where he ſoon paid the laſt re- 
ſpe& to the remains of Conſtantius. The city of Aquileia, 
where ſome diſſaffected legions had made a Rand, on being 
diſmiſſed by Julian as ſuſpicious, and erected the banners of 
Conſtantius on its walls, now opened its gates, and ſacrificed 
the leaders of the oppoſition ; and obtained the pardon of the 
emperor, who had now, in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, 
acquired the undiſputed poſſeſſion of the whole empire. | 
Hs firſt object was to conſider the duties of a governor, . 

and to regulate his own empire accordingly ; for which the 
courſe of his ſtudies at Athens had been admirably adapted. 
In the various departments of a ſupreme magiſtrate, his regu=- 
lations were well-deſigned ; and particularly in the reforma- 
tion of abuſes he was zealouſly afſiduous. "45: 
Having employed himſelf in theſe important ſervices 
about ſixteen months, he prepared to march againſt the Per- 
fans, and refuſed all mediation of ambaſſadors. He ſtoppec 
at Antioch for the winter, where a great ſcarcity of grain was 
apprehended, He proceeded to Carrhz, a very ancient city 
of Meſopotamia, from whence he meditated the attaek of the 
Perſian empire, which in a very ſhort tune he completely over- 
ran. He next proceeded to Afyria, in which he was for a 
time equally victorious; but as he purſued a ſcheme which de- 


pended on the like ſucceſs. of his generals, and of the aſſiſtance 


of the king of Armenia, the diſfaffection of that. prince, and 
the miſunderſtanding of the generals, prevented the propoſed 
junction before the walls of Ctefiphon. By this. diſappoint- 
ment he was induced to. retreat; and having firſt byrnt his 
fleet, he reſolved to march againſt the king of Perſia, whoſe 
armies fled before him, but with the deſtruction of the whole 
country. 55 e | 
. they reſolved to return towards the Tigris, as ſup- 
plies of forage were thus rendered impoſſible, the army of the 
Perſians came forward to attack them. Every. thing had 


| contributed to defeat the object of the enterprize and the 


emperor's 


* 
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emperor's imprudence, which he now plainly ſaw, threatened 
the deſtruction of the whole army, and occafioned the greateſt 
anguiſh of mind. Continual ſkirmiſhes were the conſequence 
_ of this retreat, in which both armies ſuffered conſiderably ; ; till 
at laſt, in a moment of danger, when he was boldy animating 
his troops to repel the Perſians, he received a mortal wound, 
which alone prevented the Romans from reaping the effects of 
a complete victory. On the news of this fatal accident, the 
Perfian king, diſpirited by the late defeat, recovered from his 
panic, and determined to renew his attack on the retiring Ro- 
mans, now without a leader, and {till in a perilous ſituation ; 
but, after much ſlaughter on both fides, the Roman arms were 
again victorious, and a peace, which to both ſides was ad- 
viſable, was ſoon after concluded. 

Jovian,' who had been elected on W. death of . 
though only a principal domeſtic, . as extremely incapable of 
extricating the Romans from their embaraſments; and there- 


fore conſented to give up five provinces beyond the Tigris, 


the invincible city of Nifibis, Singara, and the caſtle of the 
Moors, the ſtrongeſt places of Meſopotamia. Againſt ſo diſ- 
graceful a err the public clamour was inceſſant; but he 
diſregarded the voice of the people, under the pretence of re- 
ligiouſſy and ſacredly adhering to the treaty, and bid adieu 
to the luxurious provinces of the Eaſt, by marching to Anti- 
och. From hence, after a ſhort refreſhment of fix weeks from 
the greateſt fatigues and -moſt dangerous perils, he proceeded 
towards Conſtantinople, though the winter was faſt approach- 
ing ; and in about four months after, when he had been ac- 


knowledged every where as emperor, be w-as one morning 8 


found dead in his bed. 


A VACANCY now ſucceeded in the empire for ten days, 


3 Valentinian, a native of Pannonia, who had been ad- 
vanced to ſeveral conſiderable ſtations, was elected; he aſſo- 
ciated his brother Valens with him in the empire, to whom 
ſoon after he divided the eaſtern parts of the empire from 
Greece to the confines of Perſia, which were never after 
united. This was in the year of Chriſt 364. 


Bor Procopius, the general of Meſopotamia, revolted the 


| year following againſt Valens; in leſs than one year, after ſe- 
veral engagements, his forces and generals forſook him, and 


he was at laſt betrayed into the hands of Valens, and ignomi- 4 
niouſly executed. About this time were ſome dreadful earth- 


quakes at Alexandria and in various other places of the Roman 
empire, by which vaſt numbers _ (err lives, — 2 the . 
aan were occaſioned. | 
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Tax Allemanni, on the acceſſion of Valentinian, had been 


deprived of their cuſtomary preſents, and therefore invaded 
Gaul, whilſt Procopius had revolted in the Eaſt, and com- 


mitted many depredations; and before Valentinian could reach 


them, they had removed the ſpoils and captives into the 
foreſts of Germany. In the beginning of the next year, in 
the middle of winter, they collected their whole force, and 
ſucceſsfully attacked the Roman army; but this diſgrace was 
expunged by their future good conduct and valour under Jo- 
vinus, who ſurprized them in their camp, and, after a whole 
day's obſtinate conteſt, defeated them with the loſs of 6000 
ſlain and 4000 wounded, with the capture of their king. 
FROu the time of Conftantine, little more than occaſional * 


viſits had been paid by the Roman generals to the iſland of 


Britain; and the Picts and Scots had in a great meaſure 
'overrun the whole country. After this ſucceſs of, Jovinus, 
the diſtreſſing accounts which arrived from thence determined 
the emperor, after mature conſultation, to diſpatch Theodo- 
ſius for the purpoſe of reducing the invading barbarians, 
The prudence of the general was the means of his ſucceſs ; 
for the citizens of London, after he had diſperſed the ſeveral 
parties in the preſent county of Kent, opened their gates to 
him. By his good conduct he ſettled in about two years the 
diſorders of the country, and returned with great reputation 
to check the continued inroads and invaſions of the Allemanni, 
with increaſed honour ; he was afterwards commiſſioned to 


ſtop the depredations of the barbarians in Africa, and to 
puniſh the revolt of Firmus, which had been provoked by the 


tyranny and oppreſſion of Romanus, the military governor of 


that country. This was effected with his uſual judgment and 


intrepidity, and Firmus was ſeized to be delivered to the ge- 
neral ; but ftrangled himſelf to avoid the ſenſe of that diſgrace, 


which his repeated diſloyalty and treachery had merited, _ 


| Waitsr Theodofius was fortunately employed in Britain, | 
the emperor Valentinian was compelled to march againſt the - 


Allemanni, one of whofe chiefs had ſurprized Mentz in Up 


Germany, at the time of a Chriſtian feſtival ; but they dearly 


paid for this infraction of the public peace, though the em- 


peror's life was in extreme danger. Upon this occaſion, he 


' planted the banks of the Rhine as a frontier barrier, from its 


ſource to. the ocean, with ſtrong caſtles and. convenient 


towers; and, to prevent future irruptions found means to fo- 


ment the internal diſturbances of the different tribes of Ger- 
many. New fortifications were alſo erected on the frontier of 


the Rhztian and Illyrian provinces againſt the Quadi and Sar- 


matians; which were delayed by the repreſentation: of ehe 


I - 
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\. Quadi, whoſe king, through the infamy of a worthleſs minifter, 
was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated. | h 


EN RAGED at this perſidy, the Goths, with the ſtipulated me 


ſuccours of Sarmatian cavalry, invaded Pannonia, in which ag 
country great ravages were committed; and Sirmium, the va 
capital of Illyricum; was attacked by theſe barbarians, where Han 
they firſt met with an effeftual reſiſtance. But their ſucceſs th 
againſt the frontier forces was not leſs than in their other MW nc 
" marches; and the bordering tribes were thereby encouraged de 
to the ſame ſteps. The valour of the young Theodoſius alone m 
ſecured the ſubordination of the province of Mœſia. Valen- ſo 
tinian, in the enſuing ſpring, left the city of Treves, from ſti 
whence he had defeated the Allemanni, and being arrived on in 
the banks of the Danube, the Quadi there ſupplicated his de 
mildneſs; on which occafion, ſuch was the violence of his un- 
governed fury, that his whole frame was agitated with con- th 
vulſive paſſion, and, by the burſting of a blood-veſſel, he felf ha 
ſpeechleſs into the arms of his attendants, and in a few tri 
minutes expired. „„ 5 N ur 
VALENTINIAN and Valens were both of them tinctured hi 
with cruelty. The emperors who had ſucceeded Conſtantine to 
had favoured the doctrines of Arius in religious matters, ex- W. 


cept Julian, who adhered to Paganiim ; occaſioned, probably, fo 
through the prejudice and hatred he might naturally con- ha 


ceive againſt the murderers of his family. The renowned th 
- Athanaſius died about two years, and not quite ſeven months,. G 
before Valentinian, after combating with the advocates for the 
doctrines of Arius more than 46 years, from the time that he A 


had been firſt ſeated on the archiepiſcopal throne of Egypt; to- le 
which he was elected ſhortly after the council of Nice: In fe 


this time he had paſſed as an exile or fugitive 20 years, and ci 
had been five times expelled by the more powerful party, ba 
being always a particular object of their enmity ; but ſuch to 
was the veneration for his character in the latter part of his ca 


life, that the Præfect of Alexandria was deterred from a per- by 
ſecution which he had meditated, by the people who inſtantly 18 


appeared in arms to defend him. 


_ GrarT1ax,. his ſon, by the granddaughter of Conſtantine, 128 


had an hereditary claim to ſucceed; but two of the generals va 
in Illyricum and Italy contrived to induce Juſtina, his ſecond. a 
empreſs, to appear in the camp with her infant ſon, about four an 
years old, whom they ſolemnly inveſted with the enſigns of 
fapreme power. Their deſign was to make themſelves by 
maſters of the empire, by reigning in his name; and, to pre- ha 
vent the horrors of a civil war, he admitted the young Valen- ſta 


tinjan to reign with him. 5 au 
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” ABovu+ this time the warlike Huns, who had been expelled 
from China, and had wandered weſtward in ſearch of a ſettle- 


ment, after conquering the Alani, proceeded ſtill weſtward ' 


againſt the Goths, Here they committed ſuch dreadful a- 


vages, as till then were unknown even to that hardy people; 


and their king, who had ſeverely oppreſſed his people, found 
their unwillingneſs to repel this invaſion, many of his ſubjects 


| now embracing the means of revenging his barbarities. His 


death, which was the conſequence, was ſucceeded by numerous 
misfortunes, and theſe barbarians were every where victorious; 
ſo that the Goths were compelled to ſupplicate Valens, who 
ſtill commanded in the eaſt, to grant them a peaceable aſylum 


in Thrace, where they might cultivate the waſte lands, and 


defend, as his ſubze&s, the limits of the empire. „ 
Tung timid policy of Valens and his counſellors accepted 
this offer, the moſt ruinous and fatal which the Roman empire 
had yet experienced. Soon after did theſe reſtleſs people 
treacherouſty and cruelly revenge the effects of former wars 
upon the Romans ; ſo that Valens, who, too late, diſcovered 
his error, was now compelled to march againſt them, and alſo 
to ſolicit the aid of Gratian, his nephew, who governed the 
weſtern: part of the empire. On this occaſion, the Goths 
formed an alliance with thoſe, from whoſe conquering arm they 
had fo lately eſcaped ; and Gratian, before he could march to 
the eaſt, was obliged to repel an invaſion of the Allemanni in 
Germany, which only was effected by a very bloody battle. 
Ix. the mean time the Goths had penetrated as far as 
Adriarople, where, by a gallant manceuvre of a general of Va- 
lens, they were ſurpriſed in their camp, and their immenſe ſpoils 
fell into the hands of the Romans, But from a raſh and pre- 
cipitate conduct, by which Valens unneceſſarily provoked a 


battle, and other inconſiderate proceedings, the Romans were 


totally defeated, and the emperor loſt his life; for the Roman 
cavalry were compelled to fly, and the infantry was ſurrounded 
by the barbarian horſe, and cut to pieces. After this ſignal 
ſucceſs, they advanced to beſiege Adrianople ; but the vanquiſn- 
ed Romans, who had therein ſheltered themſelves, determined 
to defend it to the laſt extremity, Finding this attempt to be 
vain, they advanced towards Conſtantinople, where they met 
a repulſe from the Arabian horſe, which at once aſtoaiſhed 
and compelled them to retreat. „ 
Bur a horrid policy immediately ſucceeded this retreat, 
by the command of Julius, maſter- general of the troops; who 
had received a diſcretionary power from the ſenate of Con- 
ſtantinople, during the vacancy of the throne. By this ſtep. 
all the ſons of the Goths, which had been diſtributed 9 e | 
| gy Re rhe | _— elve 
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a7 af trig before, were conſigned to a general maſſacre, at 
one the ſame time, to prevent their das the example 
| 2 their fathers in Europe, to the great danger of the public 
et. „5 © Pn YL 
Wurx Gratian was informed, on his march towards Adria- 
nople, of the fatal conſequence of his uncle's raſhneſs, and 
perceived himſelf too weak to revenge his death; he con- 
cluded that no time was to be loſt in the choice of a ſucceſſor, 
to check the various enemies of the empire. He wiſhed to 
beftow it as the reward of virtue ; and, paſling over the mi- 
niſters and generals, of whoſe true characters he could form 
little judgment, he recalled from exile the ſon of Theodoſius, 
who but three years before had been ignominiouſly executed 


- 4 Carthage, after having reſtored both Britain and Africa 


to the Roman government. Inſtructed in the arts of war by 
his father, and moſt liberally educated, he was well qualified 
for the arduous Ration ; which he entered upon in the thirty 
third year of his age, with univerſal approbation. _ 

His firſt object was to check the ravages of the Goths. He 
fortified and ſtrengthened the cities, and revived a ſenſe of diſ- 
. cipline among his troops; and, ſeating himſelf at Theſſalo- 
nica, he carefully watched the motions of the barbarians and 
directed their operations accordingly. As their ſallies from 
the garriſons were more and more ſucceſsful, detachments from 
them were gradually united into ſmall armies ; ſo that the Ro- 
man arms daily increaſed in ſtrength and ſpirit, and the leader 
of the Viſigoths dying about this period, the ſeparate factions 
of barbarians diminiſhed their power, and, at the end of four 
__ campaigns, they were totally reduced, and compelled to ſub- 
mit to the Roman government, on. ſuch terms as Theodoſius 
thought proper to propoſe, and the new Gothic judge to accept. 
The final capitulation of the Viſigoths was juſt four years, one 
month, and 25 days, from the defeat and death of Valens. 

O this occaſion Athanaric, their leader, was received and 
hoſpitably entertained at Conſtantinople ; where he ſoon con- 
trated a mortal diſeaſe, through intemperance and indulgence 
at the imperial banquets. His funeral was celebrated with all 
poſſible ſolemnity in that city, and a ſtately monument erected 
to his memory; his whole army were ſo pleaſed with the li- 


- berality and conduct of Theodoſius, that they enliſted under 


the ſtandard of the Roman empire. 


Soo after this period, the warlike Sapor, king of Perſia, 


after a reign of 70 years, in which he had greatly haraſſed the 


Roman princes, finiſhed the career of life. From that event, 


che court and councils of Perſia were immediately changed; 
and an embaſſy was ſent to Conſtantinople, with large en 
. 1 . „ 


to the ſervice of the emperor, from motives of 


- 
ug friendſhip with Theodofius. 
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and the propoſal of a laſti 


Peace was ſoon after concluded, in which Armenia and Iberia 


were, on bath ſides,” confirmed to be neutral and independent 
nations. | - „ 15 
Tu Oftrogoths, another nation of Goths, had retreated to 
explore new ſcenes of rapine and glory; but in about four 
5 they haſtily returned to the banks of the Danube, and, 
y the perſuaſions of pretended deſerters, which the Roman - 
general had ſent as ſpies, they were encouraged ſpeedily to 
attempt their camp, (which, probably, they deſigned to poſt- 


pone to the enſuing winter) and for that purpoſe embarked in - 


3000 cano2s, The Roman gallies were chained in a triple 
ne on their own ſhore for two miles and a half to prevent 
them from landing; at which time a fleet of gallies was pour- 
ed in upon them, and the whole body of the invaders was 
routed, and their king, with his braveſt troops, was flain or 
buried in the waves. Thoſe who eſcaped had no alternative, 
but to implore the clemency of the victorious enemy, 
To judge from ſubſequent accounts in hiſtory, it was, per- 
haps impolitic to ſuffer the Viſigoths, who had ſurrendered, 
to inhabit together in Thrace, or for the Oſtrogoths to be 
united in Phrygia and Lydia. A diſtinct army, though main- 
tained for the perpetual ſervice of the empire, amounting to 
140, ooo men, ſerved rather to preſerve than eradicate their 
ferocious and hoſtile ſpirit. This was an obſtacle to the ha- 
bits of induſtry and obedience, and an interruption to agri- 
culture and civil improvements, which the Roman emperor ſo 
much wiſhed to encourage; and many Gothic deſerters, who 
retired into the moraſſes of Macedonia, waſted the adjoming 
provinces by committing many depredations. They alſo ex- 


| preſſed the greateſt contempt for the Roman citizens and 


provincials; and their tumults appeared to be the effect of 
premeditated deſign, as it was generally believed, that their 
inſidions ſpirit was no way ſubdued, though neceſſity had 


obliged them to fign a treaty of peace. It was ſuppoſed that 


the greater part of their chiefs had bound themſelves previ- 


ouſly, by a ſolemn and ſecret oath, never to keep faith with 


the Romans; but whilſt they maintained the faireſt ſhew'of 
loyalty and friendſhip, that every favourable moment ſhould 
de embraced of rapine, conqueſt, and revenge. DEP. 

SeveRraL of their leaders were, notwithſtanding, devoted 
titude ; and 
two parties were inſenſibly formed, of which the moderate one 
were the leaſt numerous. Theodoſius diſcovered. this at a 
ſolemn feſtival, when. the chiefs of both parties were invited 


to his table; who, being indiſcreetly heated en, : 
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this fatal ſecret. The infolence of the fierce and faithlefs 
Priulf, who headed the more powerful faction, ſo exaſperated 
the honourable and valiant Fravitta that influenced the other, 
as to follow him immediately from the palace, and to lay the 
other dead at his feet. The adherents of both parties flew to 
arms; but Fravitta was ſeaſonably preſerved and protected 
from the oppreſſion of numbers, by the imperial guards, 


From this time the firm and temperate, character of the em- 
eror alone reſtrained the impatient Goths, and the public 


ſafety depended ſolely on his life and abilities. 

Ix the mean time Gratian, who addicted himſelf to the 
pleaſures of the chace, forgot his rank and dignity ; and the 
army was ſo much diſſatisfied with his conduct, that Maximus 
Was proclaimed emperor in Britain, though he long affected 
to decline the honour, which was afterwards accepted. He 
now invaded Gaul with zo, ooo ſoldiers and 100,000 ple- 
| beians,, who ſettled themſelves in Bretagne; and the armies 
in that province joyſully received inftead of repelling his 
march, fo that Gratian, deſerted by his troops, was compelled 

to flee to Lyons, where he was treacheroully betrayed into 
the power of an officer of Maximus, who baſely murdered him 

and the king of the Franks. 1 4:2 8 
Tags events did not reach the ears of Theodoſius, till 
the fatal blow was ſtruck; and an ambaſſador was deputed to 
him by Maximus, to ſoften the cataſtrophe, at the ſame time 
ſoliciting his friendſhip and alliance, but declaring equally his 
readineſs to conteſt the empire of the world. At laſt he con- 
ſented, after much deliberation, that Maximus ſhould retain 
the countries Weſt of the Alps, whilſt the brother of Gratian 
ſhould poſſeſs Italy, Africa, and the weſtern Illyricum ; and 
proviſion was made in the treaty for preſerving the equitable 
laws of his predeceſſor... . | | 
Bur Maximus, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of ambition, not long 

after invaded Italy; when he gained the paſſes of the Alps 
by ftratagem, and arrived before the city of Milan without 
any intelligence being obtained of his march, where the 
young ſon of Juſtina continued with his mother, and the half- 
brother of Gratian, reſided. She had jaſt time to flee ta 
Aquileia for ſafety, from whence ſhe applied to Theodoſius 

for aſſiſtance; and the Imperial family were ſeated at Theſſa- 
lonica, while Maximus had overrun all Italy except the little 

city of Emona. At peace with Perſia, and ſecure of the 
Gothic barbarians who' followed his ſtandard, preparations 
for war, which had been approved by his council, were every 
where diſplayed ; by which the fears of Maximus were alarm- 

cd, nor could he be certain that by the paſſage of the On 
by N en ey 
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they might penetrate into the very centre of Gaul. The army 


of Theodoſius conſiſted of the Huns, the Alani, and Goths, 
formed in'o ſquadrons of archers; who, fighting on horſeback, 
put the Gauls and Germans into the utmoſt confuſion, by 


charging them in their camp. Theodofius purſued the uſur- 


per who fled to Aquileia, and had but juſt time to ſhut the 


city gates; but he was ſoon delivered up to the emperor, 


whole regard for public juſtice induced him to abandon Maxi- 
mus to the zeal of the ſoldiers _ Tex . 
Tue general of Theodoſius, who had been appointed maſter- 
general of the armies of Gaul, now began to have an eye 
upon the empire, and uſurped the power of appointing or diſ- 
placing officers at pleaſure; at which the young Valentinian 
was alarmed, and ſecretly informed Theodoſius, that his ſitua- 
tion was that of a captive, and again implored his aſſiſtance. 
He was ſoon after found, ſtrangled in his apartment; when the 
general, fearful of the conſequences, raiſed Eugenius to the 
throne, deſigning himſelf to reign under his name. At this 
Theodoſius, when the ambaſſador to announce the election ar- 


rived, was enraged, and engaged Iberians, Arabs, and Goths, 


to revenge the death of Valentinian; amongſt whom was the 
noted Alaric, who fo fatally exerted himſelf aſterwards for the 
deſtruction of Rome. The forces of the uſurper being very 
advantageouſly poſted, the attack of Theodoſius was followed 
by a prodigious ſlaughter, and the combat only ceaſing with 
the night, he was obliged to withdraw his troops from the 


| ſcene of action, in a very uncomfortable and hopeleſs condi- 


tion. But a favourable tempeſt aroſe the next day from the 


eaſt, of which the forces of the emperor availed themſelves; | 
and the ifſue was, that the uſurper proſtrated himſelf at the 


feet of Theodoſius, and his general, having wandered ſeveral 


days among the mountains, put an end to hs melancholy ſitu- 
ation by falling on his own ſword. gu | 


ALL hopes of proſperity were obſcured by the death' of 


Theodoſius, but a few months after this ſignal victory. His 


lucceſſors Arcadius and Honorius, wanted talents and judg- 
ment to ſecure the advantages it afforded, Rufinus too, Who 
had deſigns upon the throne, contributed by his artifices to the 
cownfal of the empire; and Alaric, inſtructed by his late 
campaigns under the Roman ſtandard, now declared war againſt 
it at the head of a numerous body of forces. 5 

Tux inactivity and groſs. neglect of the court of Rome, 
whither the emperor had now removed, had induced Britain 


and Gaul to revolt from their allegiance, and to provide means 
of protection and defence for themſelves. A private ſoldier, 


of the name of Conſtantine, had been ſaluted emperor, on ac- 
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count of that name; and ſuch was their diſtreſs, that they. 


might hope for better fortune from almoſt any change of cir- 
cumſtances. In reſcuing the unhappy country of Gaul from 
the barbarous rage of the German invaders, he was tolerably 
ſucceſsful ; but this news excited Honorius to diſpatch a Goth 
of the name of Sarus, to ſubdue the rebel, with orders to 

bring his head to the emperor. Upon this Conſtantine was 
compelled to march againſt him, and the beſt troops of Britain 
- and Italy were unhappily engaged- in this civil commotion ; 


but the uſurper, after loſing one of his braveſt generals in the 


field, and another by treachery at an interview to eſtabliſh 
peace, defended himſelf in Vienna, where for ſeven days the 


Imperial army ine ffectually beſieged him, and then was obliged - 


precipitately to retreat, and to purchaſe a paſſage from the 
Freebooters of the Alps. Theſe now ſerved as a barrier to 
the dominions of the two monarchs. Ds 5 
APPREHENSIVE of danger from Spain, he turned his arms 
to that country, which ſoon ſubmitted ; but the ſurviving re- 
latives of Theodoſius, who had powerful influence, reſiſted 
this progreſs, and he found himſelf obliged to hire about 5000 
barbarian auxiliaries, to ſubdue this oppoſition, ſo ſmall was 
the force ſufficient to effect the ruin of theſe unfortunate 


men. 7 ” 8 1 : 
_ ABovurT this time, ſuch was the weak and languid ſtate of 


government at Rome, that 4000 pounds of gold was actually 


voted, as a ſubſidy to ſecure the peace of Italy, and to con- 
ciliate the friendſhip of the king of the Goths; to which the 
Roman ſenate reluctantly ſubmitted, after various attempts to 


demonſtrate the ſervile and baſe tenor of ſuch a compact. 


His brother Arcadius, who ſucceeded at Conſtantinople, be- 
ing dead, Honorius was deſirous of acting as a guardian for 
the young Theodoſius; but was prevented from it by the 
difficulty and expence of the journey. F 
WIII sI this was meditating, Alaric the Gothic king in- 

vaded Italy, partly to enforce payment of the gold which had 


been voted as the recompence of his ſervices to Rome, and 


partly to enquire, as he ſpeciouſly pretended, for what cauſe 


the principal miniſter of Honorius, who had been diſgraced, ' 


had ſuffered death. He pretended to be the friend andally of 
that miniſter, whoſe deſtruction had been accompliſhed by a 
faction, the progreſs of which Alaric had duly attended to; 


but the firmneſs of his demand of the ſubſidy was affociated 


with a moderation, which deceived the miniſters of the Roman 
emperor, who attributed to fear and weakneſs this politic and 
defigning conduct. For he refuſed to put confidence in the 
Roman faith, unleſs the ſons of two principal officers * Rove 
: . | | oul 
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ſhould firſt be ſent to his camp as hoſtages, which prevented ' 
all negociation; and thinking themſelves too ſecure, the 


diſdained to aſſemble any army. 


LuLLED with theſe conſiderations, Alaric was enabled to 
paſs the Alps and the Po without oppoſition; on which he 
pillaged the city of Aquileia and many others, which yielded 
to his arms. He now obtained 30,000 auxiliaries, and with- 
out facing. a ſingle enemy ravaged every where, except the 
impregnable city of Ravenna, on the ſhore of the Adriatic. By 


a Circuitous march, he ſpeedily arrived at, and pitched his 


camp-under the very walls of Rome. 


So. judiciouſly did Alaric inveſt the city, that he ſoon com- 


manded the avenues of its twelve gates, and prevented all 


ſupplies from approaching them by the Tiber; and famine 
and plague were ſpeedy conſequences of the ſiege. The 
haughty nobility, who had ſo lately deſpiſed this Gothic leader, 
and were filled with indignation at the daring intrepidity of 
attempting to ſurround the capital of the world, now found 
that negotiations for peace were neceſlary ; and the ſiege was 
at length raiſed on an immediate payment of 5000 pounds of 
gold, 30,000 pounds of filver, 4000 robes of ſilk, 3000 pieces 
of fine ſcarlet cloth, and 3000 pounds weight of pepper. 
THE. Gothic. king wintered in Tuſcany, where numerous 
bodies of barbarians flocked to his ſtandard. Aſpiring to the 
rank of maſter-general of the weſtern armies, he propoſed that 
Dalmatia, Noricum, and Venetia, ſhould be the ſeat of his new 
kingdom, and ftipulated an annual ſubſidy of corn and money, 
but intimated that Noricum at leaſt ſhould be aſſigned him; 
which the emperor's new miniſter prevented, and the court of 
Rome repaired to Ravenna, leaving the ancient city, almoſt 
without defence, to the reſentment of Alaric. His modera- 
tion only, and not the wiſdom of Honorius, faved the city 


from hoſtile fire, by attacking the port of Oſtia, where were 


the public granaries which ſupplied it; when he ſummoned 
the city to ſurrender, which it did, on threatening inſtantly, if 
they delayed, to deſtroy the magazines. | 


 ArLaric now appointed Attalus, præfect of the city, em- 


peror inſtead of the unworthy Honorius; who, in return, ae- 


knowledged the Gothic king maſter- general of the armies of 
the Weſt. The two hoſtile nations now ſeemed to be united 
in the cloſeſt bands of friendſhip and alliance; and the mi- 
niſter and general of Honorius, ſuch was his deplorable con- 
dition, both betrayed their truſt, and paid their court to 
Attalus. 5 £7.20 %%% 

Bur his elevation was of very ſhort duration. The 
failure of an ill-ſupported expedition into Africa, contrary 5 
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his boaſting declarations, with a ſeaſonable ſupply of troops to 
Honorius, changed the public opinion; and Alaric ſoon after 
depriyed him cf the Imperial dignity, and favoured Honorius, 
hoping by this ſtep to ſecure a peace. It had not this eſfect; 
for the court of Ravenna repeated its former haughty lan- 
guage, and Alaric determined to revenge this perhtidy by a 
third viſit to Rome, the gates of which were opened to him in 
the filence of night, nd the city dehvered to the licentious 
fury of the tribes of Germany and Scythia. Plunder and 
de ſolation immediately ſucceeded ; and the zeal of the Goths 
only reſtrained them from pillaging the churches and other 
appendages of Chriſtianity, for which they retained. the moſt 
profound veneration. But fire, that all-deſtroying element, 
conſumed much of what would otherwiſe have been ſpared ; 
and the redemption of captives was a large harveſt to theſe 
needy barbarians. TT | . 
AFTER the city had for ſeveral days been expoſed to the 
ravages of the Goths, their leader thought proper to retreat, 
at the head of an army, Encumbered with rich and weighty 
ſpoils. Paſling along the Appian way into the ſouthern parts 
of Italy, he caſt his eye upon Sicily; but the firft diviſion of 
theſe people was diſperſed by a tempeſt, which overtook them, 
immediately after their embarkation to croſs the ſtrait of 
Meſſina, about half an Engliſh league in breadth. This 
damped their ſpirits, and the death of Alaric put a total ſtop 
to the deſign. | ö 8 5 
Abpolr Rs, his brother-in-law, was now unanimouſly 
elected to ſucceed him; whoſe pacific diſpoſition induced him 
to ſuſpend the operations of war, and ſeriouſly to negociate 
with the Imperial court a treaty of friendſhip and alliance. 
He now aſſumed the character of a Roman general; and with 
the approbation of Honorius, marched againſt thoſe tyrants 
and barbarians, who at this time infeſted the countries beyond 
the Alps. Narbonne, Thoulouſe, and Bourdeaux were ſoon 
occupied by them; and the intereſt of the republic was pro- 
ſecuted with vigour, which has been attributed to the influence 
of Placidia the daughter of Theodoſius, and ſiſter of Honorius, 
whom he married. A ſhort peace ſucceeded to this happy 
accommodation; and meaſures were taken to reſtore the cul- 
ture of the provinces of Italy. ** 
Bur Heraclian, who had hitherto ſupported the cauſe of 
Honorius, now afſumed the ſovereign authority in Africa ; and, 
to enforce his preſumption, determined to invade Italy. His 
ſimple conduct, and ſubſequent return, were ſpeedily followed 
by death ; which he received from the hands of thoſe, who, 
diſdaining his conduct, had returned to their rightful brew 
| | -/ out 
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About this time alſo Conſtantine, who had been proclaimed 
emperor of the Britons and Gauls, experienced a defeat, and 
met with his deſerved fate. Others of the uſurpers were ſoon 
after alſo vanquiſhed, by means of the activity of Adolphus. 
After this, the remainder of the reign of Honorius was free 
from uſurpation and rebellion. „ 5 | 
He afterwards marched into Spain, when he had thus ſuc- _ 
ceſsfully ſettled affairs in Gaul; which had been much haraſſed 


by the Suevi, Vandals, and Alani, who had frequently invad= * 


ed it. By an unexpected march, he paſſed the mountainous _ 
Pyrennees, and ſeized upon Barcelona; where he was ſoon 
after aſſaſſinated by a barbarian, whom he had taken into his 
ſervice, whoſe brother immediately uſurped the Gothic throne. 
Singeric's firſt act was to murder the ſix children of Adolphus, 
by a former marriage; and Placidia was treated as a common 
captive, and made to ſuffer the moſt cruel indignities, which 
were ſoon repaid by his own murder on the ſeventh day of his 
uſurpation. _ TEES : = 

WaLLIA was now unanimouſly declared king; who, after 
ſome deſigns of conqueſt, concluded and faithfully obſerved a 
treaty made with the Romans: by which Placidia was reſtored 
to her brother, and 600,000 meaſures of wheat were delivered 
to the hungry Goths. 
king engaged to draw his ſword in the ſervice of the Roman 
government. | | 5 

Tu E Goths having entered Spain, which was divided into 


parties and factions, diſplayed the moſt brilliant achievements. 


in three campaigns they deſtroyed the Silingi and Alani, and 
repulſed the Vandals and Suevi, who had poured down, durin 
the confuſions of the empire, upon this country; all whi 
the Gothic king faithfully reſtored to Honorius. They now 
ſeated themſelves in the fertile province of Aquitain; and 
ſoon after the royal reſidence was fixed at Thoulouſe. The 
Burgundians about the ſame time obtained a ſettlement in 
Gaul or Germany, with whom the uſurper Jovinus had form- 
ed an alliance; and the Franks, who had been the faithful 
allies of the Roman empire, now followed the example of theſe 
invaders, and they progreſſively became poſſeſſed of all lower 
Germany. From this time is. to be dated the ruin of the opu- 
lent provinces of Gaul. — „ 
Ox the death of Arcadius, it has been intimated already, 
Honorius wiſhed to aſſume the government or guardian- 
hip of his nephew Theodoſius, who was then but ſeven years 
of age. Pulcheria, the ſiſter of Theodoſius, and but two 
years older, when ſhe had arrived to the age of fixteen, aſ- 
ſumed the command of the 9 empire; which, No — 
| | . EA 


On theſe conditions, the new Gothic 
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death, in her own name as ſhe had before done in his, ſhe con- 
_ tinued to hold near 40 years. But the two monarchies were 
now totally ſeparated; and, in the interval of about fix. years 
of the minority of Theodoſius, the merit and integrity of 
Anthemius, the præfect, were amply manifeſted in humbling 
the haughty ſpirit of Uldin, commander of the Huns, who 
were then ſettled in Thrace, whom he obliged, with prodigious 
laughter, to repaſs the Danube. | „ 

Pra, on her arrival in Italy, was again married, at 
the command of Honorius, to the brave Conſtantius, who was 
now appointed partner in the empire; who died in about 
feven months, and a quarrel between her and Honorius was 
foon after fomented by the inſidious arts of ſome deſigning 
intrigues. But Placidia, to prevent the tumults occaſioned by 
the 3 of the Gothic ſoldiers for their former queen, 
voluntarily baniſhed herſelf to Conſtantinople, where ſhe was 
honourably received ; and ſoon afterwards the news of the 
death of Honorius was diſpatched thither. TT 
An uſurper, of the name of John, who filled the office of 
33 ſecretary, now advanced to the vacant throne; and 
dy the ſubmiſſion of Italy, and the hope of an alliance with 
the Huns, he was induced to inſult the majeſty of the Eaſtern 
empire, in a meſſage to that purpoſe, But a powerful fleet 
and army were ſent againſt the uſurper; the latter of which, 
conſiſting of the cavalry, was conducted fo actively, that they 
ſurpriſed the important city of Aquileia. The fleet was diſ- 


\ 


perſed by a violent ſtorm; yet two of the gallies, with the 


general of the infantry, who had embarked in the fleet, were 
taken and carried into Ravenna. His ſon, who was at the head 
of the cavalry, was invited by the father to ſecond a conſpi- 


racy in the city; on whoſe approach, after little reſiſtance, 


the gates of the city were thrown open, and the uſurper igno- 
mimouſly beheaded. i 5 Se 
Tu xopos us, who was now in his 2 i ſt year, when the news 
arrived of the death of Honorius, had perhaps the beſt claim 
to the weſtern empire. But he rather choſe to remain quietly 
in the eaſt, than to riſk any thing amongſt its barbarians and 
Invaders; and therefore confidered it as more adviſable to 
place his couſin Valentinian, then only fix years of age, upon 
that throne. Amongſt other regulations; which finally ſettled 
the bounds of their dominions, the weſtern Illyricum was 
granted to Conſtantinople; and the emperor of the eaſt obfained 
the rich and maritime province of Dalmatia, and the danger- 
ous ſovereignty of Pannonia and Noricum, which for above 
20 years had been ravaged by Huns, Oftrogoths, Vandals, 
and Bavarians. The laws of each empire were in future tc 
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lainy of Ætius was brought to light; and Boniface obtained 
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be diftin& from each other; and no ſtatutes of one were to bind 


the other, unleſs it was adopted voluntarily and by conſent. 
. DurinG the long minority of the young emperc-, his mo- ' 
ther Placidia, who had herſelf a female claim to the empire, 


was entruſted with his . guardianſhip... Deſirous of power, ſhe | : 


totally enervated the young emperor by a. moſt diſſolute edu- 


cation, and thereby retained the ſovereignty 25 years. | 
Through the quarrels of her two generals, Africa was loſt to 


the empire, over which Boniface, one of them, preſided, who 
had preſerved his. fidelity to her in her exile and diftreſs ; 


whereas ÆEtius, the other, had ſupported the uſurper, and ac- 


tually brought an army of 60,000 Huns from the Danube to 
the confines of Italy for his ſervice, but had accepted an ad- 


voantageous treaty on his untimely death. By continuing in 


the ſervice of the young emperor, he had the means of cor- 


_ reſponding with his barbarian allies, whoſe retreat had been 


purchaſed by large gifts and liberal promiſes. It was he who 


excited and fomented the-rebellion of Boniface, and betrayed | 


both him and their miſtreſs by the baſeſt duplicity ; till Boni- 


face was at laſt conſtrained to ſend to the camp of Gonderic,. 


king of the Vandals, then in Spain, with propoſals of alliance 


and advantageous offers of ſettlement. 


Cog 


Tu Suevi alſo were ſettled in Spain, and in oppoſition to 
the Vandals: but the latter prevailed, after muck hoſtility, 
and ſoon after overrun the. provinces of that country, . On the 
death of Gonderic, his baſtard brother Genſeric ſacceeded ; 
a name, as terrible in the hiſtory of Rome's decline and rum 


as thoſe of Alaric and Attila. Hermanric, king of the Suevi, 


reſolved to ravage the territories which he was forced to aban- 


don; which ſo enraged Genſeric that he haftily purſued the 


Suevi, and drove the king and his army into the river 
Anas, the modern Guadiana, which falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean at Cadiz. He now returned calmly to the ſea- ſhore, 


to embark his victorious troops for Africa, whither they had 


been invited by Boniface, who had contributed equally with 
the Spaniards -to furniſh the, veſſels neceſſary for paſſing the 
Streights of Gibraltar. In this expedition, notwithſtanding 


| the .Wwarms of barbarians which have been related as iſſuing > _ 
from the North, it is not probable that more than 50,000 ef- 


fectĩ ve men were contained... 7, 
-: Gznszric's active ſpirit, with the diſcontents . of the 
Moors in Africa, ſoon procured him numerous and intrepid 


allies; and in favouring the factious Donatiſts of that pro- 
vince againſt the Romans, he increaſed his forces to ſuch a de- 


gree as to effect his conqueſt, By means of friends the vil- 


the 
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the forgiveneſs of Placidia for an injury, into which he had 


been ſo wickedly deluded, but too late to repair the misfortune 
produced by inviting the Vandals into Africa. In vain did 
e oppoſe himſelf to the furious Vandals and the enraged 
Moors, who had united with them; but he defended himſelf, 


after being defeated in a pitched battle, in the city of Hippo, 


where the famous St. Auguſtine was biſhop, for 14 months, 


till the beſiegers were obliged, from famine, to relinquiſh 


their defign. During this ſiege this biſhop died in the city at 
the age of 76. | 55 . N 
TrovGn Boniface, after receiving a reinforcement from 


Conſtantinople, at the interceſſion of Placidia, was again de- 
feated by the irreſiſtible Vandals, his reception at Ravenna 
was favourable; and he was appointed maſter-general of the 


Roman armies, with the rank of Patrician. At this time the 
perfidious Etius was in Gaul; who, ſtung with pride at the 
diſcovery of his villany, and the favours granted to Boniface, 
haſtily marched into Italy with an army of barbarian followers, 
where their quarrel was decided by the ſucceſsful force of the 
latter. But Boniface unhappily received a mortal wound, 
which terminated his life in a few days; and Ætius was de- 
_ clared a rebel, and, after attempting to defend ſome ſtrong 
fortreſſes on his own patrimonial eſtate, compelled to retire 
into Pannonia to the tents of his faithful Huns. . 

Ir was full eight years from the laſt defeat of Boniface in 


Africa, and the conſequent ſubmiſſion of the city of Hippo, 


before Genſeric could reduce Carthage to obedience; in 
which time he had been obliged to compromiſe the internal 
confuſions of the natives, who little reliſned his continuance 
as a conqueror, by conſenting to leave the weſtern emperor in 
the quiet poſſeſſion of the three Mauritanias, and to deliver, 
as a pledge of his fidelity to obſerve the treaty, his ſon Hun- 
neric for an hoſtage. Carthage was, therefore, taken by ſur- 


prize, when by his proteſtations of friendſhip he had produced 


à relaxation of the vigilance of his enemies. 


Tu Vandals, by forming an alliance with Attila and Bleda, 


the two kings of the Huns, were enabled to maintain their 


ground.in Africa, About this time they were meditating a 
freſh enterprize againſt ſome of their neighbours ; but it was 
vet uncertain, whether the peace of the eaſtern or weſtern em- 

pire might be 1 e. or if they might not extend their 


views to Perſia, whither they had heretofore rapidly carried 


their arms. The eaſtern empire was tributary to them; they 
had ſtipulated for a ſafe and plentiful market on the banks of 
the Danube, and had doubled the annual contribution of 350 
to 700 pounds of gold, beſides a ranſom of eight pieces - 
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gold for every Roman captive who eſcaped. 
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gold for every Roman captive who had eſcaped from them. 
The emperor alſo agreed to renounce all treaties and engage- 
ments with the enemies of the Huns; and all fugitives, who 
had fled for refuge to the court or provinces of Theodoſius, 
were ordered to be given up to their fury. | „ 

THe courts of Ravenna and Conſtantinople meditated a 
deſign to recover Africa; but Genſeric excited Attila to in- 
vade the eaſtern empire, as a means of preventing it, and pre- 
tences'were foon found to commence hoſtilities, and, partly by 
treachery and partly by valour, they ſoon ravaged the country 
as far as Conſtantinople, after defeating the Imperial forces 
in three ſeveral engagements. This city, with one or two 
others, they could not obtain; but to ſuch a pitch of humili- 


ation did theſe barbarians reduce the eaſtern empire, that 


Theodoſius was conſtrained to grant a large extent of country 


on the South of the Danube, and to conſent to treble the laſt 


ſtipulation of the annual contribution to 2100 pounds of gold, 
each pound of gold being equivalent to 40 pounds ſterling, 


beſides an immediate payment of 6000. pounds of gold to de- 


fray the expences of the war. Beſides theſe degrading con- 
ditions, the Huns inſiſted upon the free reſtoration of all fu- 
gitives, yet at the ſame time received a ranſom of 12 pieces of 


Sven weakneſs only tended to invite a repetition of in- 


_ juries; and the policy of the weſtern Romans, equally timid 


or ſelfiſh, abandoned the eaſtern empire to the mercy of the 


 Huns. To ſuch an impoveriſhed ſtate was Theodoſius re- 


duced, that the laſt ſtipulated bounty was but ſlowly executed, 
and ſeveral embaſſies, with repeated threats of the conſequen- 


ces of delay, were ſent to Conſtantinople, to enforce the com- 


pletion. During theſe tranſactions, an attempt was made to 
engage the miniſter of Attila into a conſpiracy againſt his 
life; which he diſſembled to countenance, but afterwards diſ- 

cloſed to his maſter. Additional exactions, and other op- 
preſſive proceedings, enſued upon this diſcovery ; and Theo- 
doſius, after a ſtinging reprimand for hearkening to ſuch coun- 
ſel, was - forgiven. by Attila. He did not long ſurvive this 
mortifying humiliation ; but being thrown from his horſe, he 
expired a few days afterwards from the effects of the fall, at 
the age of 50, after he had reigned 43 years 
His ſiſter Pulcheria, whoſe authority had hitherto been 
controuled by the miſchievous influence of the eunuchs, now 
ſucceeded ; when ſhe married Marcian, a ſenator, aged about 


60, who was folemnly inveſted with the imperial purple. 


ArrIIA now prepared to invade Gaul, but actually 


threatened both empires. Marcian, though deſirous of peace, 


: Got 
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with becoming courage declared to the ambaſſadors of Attila, 
who preſſed the demand of the tribute, that the Roman ma- 


jeſty muſt not be inſulted with the mention of a tribute, 


though he was diſpoſed to reward the friendſhip of his allies.; 


that he had troops, if they preſumed to violate the public 
peace, and arms, and reſolution, to repel their attacks. His 


miniſter, in the camp of the Huns, held the ſame language. 


After Ætius had retired, in conſequence of being proſcribed 


at Ravenna, to the Huns, he ſolicited pardon, through their 
friendſhip, from the empreſs Placidia, at the head of 60,000 
men; which ſhe found herſelf obliged to grant, and to beſtow ;, 
upon him the rank of Patrician, with the whole military 
power of the flate. He afterwards ſeaſonably arrrived in 


Gaul, to protect the city of Arles, the wealthy ſeat of govern- 


ment and commerce, from the attempts of Theodoric, ſon of 
the | cage Alaric, and ſucceſſor of Wallia who now ſwayed the 
ic ſceptre; where he vigorouſly defended the different 


parts of that province from the hoſtile attacks. of the. Goths 


and Burgundians, and fought many battles with great ſlaughter 


of the enemy. But when Etius was called to Rome, on ac- 


Count of the more inteſtine diviſions of the ſtate, the general, 
| who was next in command, ſoon fell into the hands of the 


| barbarian; and this fatal war was terminated only by the 
- ſpeedy return of Ætius, whoſe preſence alone gave importance 


to the Roman forces. This induced the two generals to 
Meath their ſwords in the field, to prevent an iſſue of which 
both were doubtful; and a permanent reconciliation immedi- 


ately ſucceedect. | P OE Eo i? 
Up a pretence of demanding the princeſs Honoria, 
the daughter of Placidia, he firſt invaded Gaul, and actually 


beſieged the city of Orleans; which was in danger of falling, 


_ when the united Roman and Gothic banners appeared to its 
relief. He was thereupon obliged to retire to the: plains of 
Champagne, and to ſound a retreat to ſome of his troops who 
had juſt forced their way into the city. After the Romans had 
much haraſſed his retreat, he made a ſtand in the plain of 
Chalons, where was a ſharp conteſt to poſſeſs a ſmall eminence, 
that gave ſome advantages from its commanding ſituation; 


but at laſt, after an obſtinate and hard- fought battle, Attila 


was compelled to withdraw in the night, which alone ſaved 
them from total deſtruction. In this conflict Theodoric was 
Fon motives of impolitic jealouſy the Huns were per- 
- mitted to withdraw from Gaul without farther moleſtation ; 
which left Attila at liberty, early in the year enſuing, to paſs 
the Alps and to invade Italy. Three months were ſpent in 
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beſieging Aquileia without effect; when a mo of provi- 
ſions pointed out the neceflity of retiring, and orders for that 
purpoſe had actually been given. But the ominous circum- 
ſtance of a ftork's preparing to leave her neſt, induced him to 


return to the charge, and a breach was ſoon made in the 


wall, in the part whence the ſtork had taken her flight, 
through which his followers ſpeedily entered. He thence ra- 
vaged the other cities of Italy; and his progreſs was termi- 


nated by the only expedient, which then offered, of deprecat- 


ing his wrath by a ſuppliant embaſſy, and of purchaſing the 
deliverance of Italy by the ranſom or dowry of the princeſs 
Honoria. | 1 ᷣ 77 © mo. on 
A time being limited, within which this princeſs was alſo. 
to be delivered, he threatened, before he left Italy, to revenge 
the neglect with greater and more implacable cruelty, if it 


was not fulfilled. But he ſoon after fell a martyr to his in- 


dulgence ; and, by the burſting of a blood-veſſel in the night, 


his life was terminated, ſoon after which the miſeries of his 


own followers were numerous, and their mutual quarrels de- 
cided their exiſtence as a people. RR PE 


 F£#rT1vs, who was unequal to attempt the relief of Italy, 
without the aſſiſtance of the ſon of Theodoric, who refuſed to 


leave Gaul, was ſoon after this condemned to death by the 


feeble and diſſolute Valentinian ; who had now attained to his 


thirty- fifth year, without poſſeſſing either reaſon or courage. 
He violated the wife of Maximus, a wealthy ſenator, whom he 
had betrayed into his power; but the ſenator's revenge was 


ſoon diſplayed, in procuring two of the domeſtics of Etius, f 


hom the emperor had admitted among his guards, to aſſaſ- 
ſinate the worthleſs and deſpicable tyrant. . 


I x ſhould not be omitted, that the late emperor's widow . . 


had been forced into the arms of his ſucceſſor, contrary to all 
decency and propriety, and with the utmoſt reluctance. This 


uſurper, whom ſhe could ſcarcely confider in any other light 


tran that of the murderer of her huſband, was odious and 
hateful to her; and the ſpirit of revenge excited Eudoxia to 
ſolicit Genſeric, as ſhe could not have {ufficient aſſiſtance from 


the court of Conftantinople, to eſpouſe her cauſe. Under 
the ſpecious pretence of vindicating her honour, he. alleged 


that both compaſſion and common juſtice required him to de- 
mand a reparation for the injuries ſhe had ſuſtained. His in- 


dolence, though he could fcarcely be ignorant of the hoſtile 
preparations making on the oppoſite ſhores of Africa, induced 


him to wait with indifference their approach, without embrac- 

ing or practiſing any means of defence, negociation, or re- 
treat; nor could he be rouſed from his lethargy, gy 
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clamours of a fearful and enraged multitude, when the enemy 
actually diſembarked at the mouth of the Tiber. He then 


thought of nothing but a haſty flight, to which he likewiſe ex-, 


horted the ſenators; but he no ſooner appeared in the ſtreets 
than he was ſtoned to death by the inhabitants of the city, 
and his mangled body, after receiving every ignominious in- 
dignity, was caſt into the Tiber. The rejoicings of the peo- 
ple were inceſſant; and the domeſtics of Eudoxia were diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their zeal in the ſervice of their miſtreſs. | 
Ar rx plundering the city of every thing valuable, the 
Vandal king prepared to return to Africa. Eudoxta, who 
advanced to Genſeric as her deliverer, now found the conſe- 
' quences of her late imprudent conduct; for ſhe was herſelf 
rudely ſtripped of her jewels, and, with her two daughters, 
the only ſurviving remains of the great Theodoſius, carried 
away captive by the haughty Vandals. Several thouſand 
Romans of both ſexes were alſo tranſported in this fleet; and 
ſuch was the unfeeling barbarity of the plunderers, that wives 
were ſeparated from their huſbands, and children from their 
parents. By the humanity and exertions of the bithop of 
Carthage, their diſconſolate condition was in ſome meaſure 
ſoftened. | | e 


Durinxc the ſhort reign of Maximus, Avitus, who was 


deſcended from an honourable family in the dioceſe of Au- 
vergne, and had been employed for 30 years in a civil and 
military life, was called from his retirement to the important 
ſtation of maſter-general of the cavalry and infantry of 


Gaul.” From motives of intereſt, he vifited Theodoric, the 


king of the Viſigoths, at Thoulouſe, who courteouſly receiv- 
ed him; and the foundations of a ſolid alliance were forming, 
when intelligence arriyed of the murder of Maximus. Here- 
upon, with the ſupport of Theodoric, Avitus was elected by 
the repreſentatives of Gaul, in the annual aſſembly of the 


. ſeven provinces, which was then at hand, to fill the vacant 


throne ; to which the provincials and barbarians conſented, 
and the conſent of Marcian, then emperor of the Eaſt, was 
obtained. Rome and Italy, with the ſenate, reluQantly, but 
unavoidably ſubmitted to this choice. 8 

In the following year, Theodoric, as the faithful ally of 
Avitus, by whoſe aſſiſtance he had been raiſed to the throne, 
gained a deciſive victory in Spain, over the Suevi; after the 
Roman emperor had in vain made them advantageous offers 
of peace and alliance, to divert them from their deſign of con- 
quering that country. But Avitus, towards the latter end of 
this year, was depoſed by the Romans; which his indulgence 
an the pleaſures of Italian luxury and his indiſcreet OW. 
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Bur the Italians were become effeminate and enervated. 
Unſkilled alſo as they were in military arts, they could not 
ſupport the heroic courage and virtue of their emperor; Who 
was, therefore, compelled to employ a number of barbarian 
auxiliaries, that were induced from the fame of his liberality 

and valour to join the ſtandard, befides the confederates who 
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with many other concurring cauſes, produced. By the "Oy 
fluence of Ricimer, whoſe mother was the daughter of Wallia, 


king of the Viſigoths, heretofore mentioned, and at this time 


a principal commander of thoſe barbarian troops, who formed 
the military defence of Italy, Avitus was compelled to abdi- 
cate the Imperial throne. His death ſpeedily followed, as he 
Was haſtening towards Auvergne, his native province; but 


whether from diſeaſe, occaſioned through . fear and anxiety, 
or the ſword, in conſequence of the ſenatorial decree of death. 
is uncertain, yet were his remains decently tranſported to 
and depoſited in his native province. Z . 

Or his ſucceſſor Majorian, ſon of that Majorian, com- 
mander of the troops of the Illyrian frontier, to whom the 
great Theodoſius had given his daughter, an anciert hiſtorian 
has thus expreſſed himſelf; that he was gentle to his ſubjects, 
«© terrible to his enemies, and excelled in every virtue all his 
«« predeceſſors, who had reigned over the Romans.“ 4 

t 


was raiſed to the throne by his immediate connexion wi 


Ricimer, who had governed Italy for ſome months with the 
title of Patrician; when the Romans became univerſally de- 
ſirous of an emperor, from which ſtation, his own birth, as a 
barbarian, excluded him: and Majorian, whom he had ap- 
pointed maſter-general of the cavalry and infantry, having 


lately obtained a victory over the Alemanni, was inveſted 


with the purple of Ravenna. =” 
Major1an prepared and renewed many uſeful and excel- 


lent laws; and took ſome bold meaſures for reſtoring, in ſome _ 


degree, the beauty of Rome. Enraged at the conduct of 


Genſeric, he prepared to attack him; and he had entertained 


the judicious policy of carrying on war againſt the Vandals 


in their new ſettlement, to chaſtiſe them for their deſcent in a 
large fleet, at the mouth of the Liris, where they had been 


ſurprized by the Imperial troops, and great ſlaughter had en- 
ſued. The brother-in-law of Genſeric, their leader, was 


were already engaged in the Imperial ſervice. The emperor 
ſaw the neceſſity of a fleet to effect the conqueſt of Africa; 
and, under the moſt unfavourable circumſtances, he ſpeedily 


prepared and collected a navy of zoo large gallies, with the 
neceſſary proportion of tranſports and ſmaller veſſels, to the 


harbour 


— 
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harbour of Carthagena in Spain. In the character of an am- 
baſſador to Carthage, but in diſguiſe, Majorian is ſaid to have 
viſited Genſeric, with propoſals to treat for peace; and the 
powerful Genſeric, ſufficiently acquainted with the character 
of his adverſary, in vain exerciſed his uſual artifice and delay, 
and was more and more ſubmiſſive to obtain it. Ruin and 
deſtruction muſt have enſued on this occaſion, if Genſeric had 
not found means to corrupt ſome powerſul perſons among the 
Romans, probably envious of the emperor's ſucceſs; by 


whoſe means this large fleet was ſurprized, being unguarded, 


in the bay of Carthagera, and in a ſingle day deſtroyed.  _ 

GENSERIC renewed his ſolicitations for peace, notwith- 
ſtanding this victory, and a ſuſpenſion of arms was conſented, 
to. But this diſaſter ſerved as the pretext of à conſpiracy 
among thoſe who difliked his reformation of abuſes; and, in 


leſs than five years from the abdication of Avitus, he was 


obliged to follow the example of his predeceſſor. 

THE powerful Ricimer now beftowed, through the Roman 
- ſenate, the title of emperor on Libins Severus, a man unno- 
ticed in hiſtory on any other occaſion ; refolving no longer 
to promote ſuperior virtue and merit, even in a friend, 


Through him Severus reigned about fix years, till his life 
became inconvenient to Ricimer ; when, in conſequence of 


his death, Anthemins was raiſed to the vacant throne. In 


this interval, though this modeſt barbarian difclaimed the title 


of king, he accumulated treaſures, formed a ſeparate army, ne- 
gociated private alliances, and in fact ruled Italy with an in- 


dependent and deſpotic authority. Marcellinus, a Roman 


general, Wwho had reluctantly ſubmitted to Majorian, was, 

however, appointed governor of Sicily, with the command of 
an army, to reſiſt or attack the Vandals; but he afterwards, 
by means of his faithful followers, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


province of Dalmatia, and aſſumed the title of Patrician of 


the Weſt. Having ſecured the love of his ſubjects by a mild 
and equitable reign, he raiſed a fleet which claimed the domi- 
nion of the Adriatic, and alternately alarmed the coaſt of 
Italy and Africa. At the ſame time Egidius, maſter- gene- 
ral of Gaul, who declared a mortal reſentment againſt the 
aſſaſſins of his beloved maſter, maintained his independency 
beyond the Alps; and the Franks, who had baniſhed Childe- 
rie for his follies, elected him for their king. In about four 
years, he is ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned, with ſuſpicions 


bol its being effected through the intrigues of Ricimer. 


Ar rx Eudoxia, with her two daughters, had been car- 
ried to Carthage, the elder of them became the reluctant 
wife of the eldeſt ſon of Genſeric. Upon this Hunneric _ 
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manded a juſt proportion of the Imperial patrimony, and a. 
valuable compenſation was offered by the Eaſtern emperor 
Leo, a Thracian who had ſucceeded Marcian, after a reign 


of ſeven years, to purchaſe a neceſſary peace; when Eudoxia © 


and her younger daughter Placidia were honourably reſtored. - 


The emperors of Conſtantinople, who are ſuppoſed by ſecret - © 


articles with Genſeric, to have engaged not to dra their 
ſword againſt the Vandals, were prevented from ny 
in ſupport of the weſtern empire; which Leo at laſt reſolved: 
to ſhake off, and to provide a new. emperor of the Weſt, whom 
he ſolemnly inveſted with the diadem and purple... 
ANTHEMIUS had already riſen: to the ſtations of count, 


maſter-general, conſul, and patrician, in conſequence of his 
marriage with Euphemia, the daughter of the emperor Mar- 


cian; on which account he had reaſon to expect the ſucceſſion 
of the eaſtern empire. His appointment to the weſtern em- 
pire was about ten years after ; and, with a large retinue, al- 
moſt equal to an army, he came triumphantly to Rome, where 


his reception was moſt flattering, and his election confirmed. 


By his daughter's marriage with the patrician Ricimer, the 


happineſs of the ſtate was provided for; and the greateſt re- 


joicings were celebrated on ſo pleaſing a proſpect of future 
proſperity. Marcellinus alſo was at-the ſame time reconciled 
to the two empires, in conſequence of acknowledging the title- 
of Anthemius, and accompanying him in his journey to Rome. 

Soon after his acceſſion, unfavourable appearances ' were 


_ exhibited of the emperor's deſigning to revive the Pagan my- 


thology, which caſt a cloud over the deſirable ſerenity. | 

Taz emperor Leo now exerted the full powers of the 
eaſtern empire to deliver Italy and the Mediterranean from 
the Vandals, though he declined his perſonal ſervices; and 


Anthemius, who had the greateſt reaſon to engage in this de- 


ſign, was equally forward, ſo that Genſeric was threatened 


from every fide with a formidable invaſion. Heraclius, the 
præfect, embarked the troops of Egypt, Thebais, and Lybia, 


with the horſes and camels of the Arabs, deſigned to open the 


roads of the deſert, and landed on the coaſt of Tripoli, the 
province of which was ſoon ſubdued. He then haſtened, by 


v laborious march, to join the Imperial army under the walls 
of Carthage. 1 Z 


 GenSERIC was alarmed at the news of this ſucceſs ; and 
ſtill more the reconciliation of Marcellinus with the two em- 


| perors, who had already expelled the Vandals from the iſland 


of Sardinia. A fleet of- 1113 ſhips, containing more than 


Ibo, ooo men, including ſoldiers and mariners, was diſpatched _ 


from Conſtantinople to Carthage, under the command of Baſi- 


liſcus, 


: - 
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hicus, brother to the empreſs, on his ſiſter's repreſentation of 
his former meritorious exploits againſt the Scythians. He 
landed his troops at Cape Bona, about 40 miles from Car- 
thage; the army of Heraclius, and the fleet of Marcellinus 
either joined or ſeconded Baſiliſcus, and the Vandals were 
ſucceſſively vanquiſhed, with the utmoſt conſternation. 

Tu Vandal king perceived his danger, and now offered 
to ſubmit both his perſon and dominions to the will of the 
emperor. But a truce of ñ̃ ve days was requeſted to ſettle the 
terms of his ſubmiſſion ; and by his fecret liberality he obtain- 
ed his requeſt, Baſiliſcus reſted on this tranſaction in an im- 
prudent ſecurity, which the remembrance of the affair of 


Carthagena might have given cauſe at leaſt to doubt, by con- 
ſidering himſelf as the conqueror of Africa; but the wind, 
which ſhifted in favour of the deſigns of Genſeric, induced 


him io man his largeſt ſhips of war with the moſt intrepid 


Moors and Vandals, who towed after them large barks that 
had been filled with combuſtible materials. Theſe were im- 
pelled by the wind, in the dead of night, againſt the unſuſ- 


pe&ing fleet of the Romans, and the moſt dreadful confuſion 
enſ 4 

or certain deſtruction; and the flames advanced rapidly from 
the cloſe order in which they were obliged to be crouded. 


Nothing but the moſt dreadful cries were heard; the noiſe of 


the wind, and the crackling of the flames, produced the moſt 
horrible tumult. 1 „„ | 

- GREAT were the exertions of fuch parts of this navy, to 
which the fire-ſhips had not yet communicated the deſtructive 
blaze, to detach them from the reſt; thaugh the gallies 
aſſaulted them with the utmoft valour to prevent the ſucceſs. 
Many of the. Romans who eſcaped the fury of the flames, wers 
thereby deſtroyed or taken by the victorious Vandals. - Yet 
the commander Baſiliſcus, whoſe ſtation was fartheſt remote 


from danger, detached himſelf in the beginning of the en- 


ement, and diſgracefully returned to Conſtantinople with 
the Joſs of more than half of his fleet and army. When He- 
raclius found that the ill-judged lenity of the commander had 


been productive of ſuch fatal conſequences, and that if any of 


the fleet had eſcaped the conflagration they had retreated, and 
might, perhaps, be buried in the waves; there was no re- 
ſource but that of retiring through the deſert, by which he 
had arrived in the neighbourhood of Carthage, and Marcel- 
linus conſequently returned to Sicily, where he was ſoon after 
murdered by one of his own captains. ET 


By this ſucceſs, Genſeric was left at liberty to renew his 


_ ravages on the coafts of Italy, Greece, and Aſia, which were 


_ conſequently. 


f - * 


They were awakened to the ſenſe of inſtant danger, 
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conſequently expoſed to his avarice and revenge. Tripoli 
and Sardinia returned to his obedience; and he alſo. wb 5 | 
conqueſt of Sicily. Before his death, which was in the ful- 
neſs of years and of glory, he beheld the final extinction of 
the empire of the Weſt. D N 135 

 ABovurT this time Arvandus, the Prætorian præfect in 
Gaul, was tried and condemned. The Roman ſenate recalled 
him from a ſituation, where he was become intolerable, to give 
an account of his conduct; the laſt act of juriſdiction which 
they exerciſed in that province before its final ſeparation from 
the empire. Exaſperated at the oppoſition of ſome, and de- 
luded by the flattery of others, he loſt his popularity; his im- 


dportunate creditors compelled him to impoveriſh the province 


to ſatisfy them, and his inſolence and caprice were productive 
of a general odium amongſt their nobles. The deputies of 
Gaul, which were ſent to make good their accuſations, pur- 
ſued him cloſely to Rome; amongſt many other crimes which 
they laid to his charge, that of treaſon was one, which they 


had diſcovered in an intercepted letter, and on its being read 


in full ſenate, on his avowal of the contents, he was declared 
guilty of a capital offence againſt the empire. Whilſt he was 
in priſon, waiting for the decifive ſentence, the emperor Anthe- 
mius relented; he ſpared his life, and declared the puniſſi- 
ment of exile and confiſcation, but through the treachery and 
perſevering enmity of Seronatus, his condemnation and death 
ſoon after followed, through the means of Ricimer. | 
AnTHEMIUs, on diſcovering this baſeneſs of Ricimer, 


who had retired to Milan, was excited to prepare for a ſevere -_ 


revenge; which for the preſent was appeaſed, and a, civil 


war prevented, by the embaſſy of Epiphanius, biſhop of Pavia. 


But the ſincerity of ſuch a reconciliation might well be doubt- 
ed; for whilſt this clemency of the emperor was procured 
only as an effect of his weakneſs, Ricimer only ſuſpended his 
ambitious deſigns, till he had more effectually prepared the 
means of overturning the throne of Anthemius, when the maſk 
was thrown off. Having greatly reinforced his army by the 
Burgundians and other neighbouring powers, he diſavowed 
all allegiance to the Greek emperor, and immediately marched 
from Milan to the gates of Rome. 5 5 
TE ſenator Olybrius, by marrying Placidia, the younger 
daughter of Valentinian, after her return from Carthage, had 
the beſt title of inheritance to the weſtern empire. Genſerie 
ſupported his pretenſions, and he landed in Italy, where he 
was received as the ſovereign of the weſtern world, when 
Ricimer already poſſeſſed two parts of Rome. The ſenators, 
on this occaſion, were divided, and a dreadful _— | 
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ſued,” in which Anthemius ipnominiouſly periſhed ; rapine and 


murder were every were predominant, and the city was en- 


_ tirely demoliſhed by the fury of the contending factions. In 


about 40 days after Ricimer was taken off by diſeaſe, leaving 
the command of his army to his nephew Gundobald, a prince 


of Burgundy. Olybrius died in about ſeven months from his 


landing in Italy, and about two months after Ricimer, leaving 


only one daughter, from whom the family of the great Theo- 
. . dofius continued at Conftantinople in the female line to the 
eighth generation. 8 3 EO. | 


Jorius Nepos, who had married the Niece of Verina, 


the empreſs of Leo, was, after much delay, appointed em- 


peror of the weft. ' But an army was neceſſary to ſupport his 


authority; and before his arrival Glycerius, an obſcure ſol- 


dier, had been patroniſed by Gundobald. The latter was, 


however, indiſpoſed to maintain his appointment by a civil 


war, and a compromiſe took place; which induced him to re- 


fign his pretenſions; upon which Nepos was acknowledged 
emperor by the ſenate and Roman people and the provincials 
of Gaul. His reign-was ſhort and inglorious; and a furious 
ſedition of barbarian - confederates, conducted by Oreftes, 
marched from Rome towards Ravenna, which he forſook im- 


mediately, and retired to Dalmatia, of which he was ſovereign, 
having ſucceeded his uncle Marcellinus in that principality. 
Here he continued about five years, when he was ſlain by the 


— 


ungrateful Glycerius, ſoor after tranſlated to the archbiſhop- 


ric of Milan. 


UN pER the name of the barbarian confederates, were in. 


cluded the Heruli, the Scyrri, the Alani, the Tureilingi, and 
Rugians; and Oreſtes, their general, was the ſon of Tatullus 


in Pannonia, who had fought under Attila, when that pro- 
vince was ſurrendered to the Huns, whoſe ambaſſador alſo he 


had after been to the Imperial court at Conſtantinople. On 


the death of Attila, he preferred the ſervice of the Italian 


princes, ſueceſſors of Valentinian, advancing in military dig- 
nity till he was made patrician and maſter- general of the troops 


by Nepos. But he declined to accept the Imperial throne, 


notwithſtanding their deſires to that purpoſe; yet conſented 


that his ſon Auguſtulus ſhould ſucceed to the title of emperor 


bf the Weſt. 


Bur the difficulties which had hitherto beſet the empire 
fill increaſed. Oreſtes ſoon found that the ſovereign of Italy 


- muſt either be the ſlave or the victim of the barbarian merce- 
' naries ; by whoſe dangerous alliance, the laſt remains of Ro- 
man freedom and dignity had been oppreſſed and inſulted, 

wheſe pay had been augmented by every ſucceſſive revolution, 


and 
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and whoſe inſolence had increaſed in proportion with their 
privileges. They ſaw the ſucceſs of therr brethren in Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa, whoſe victorious arms had acquired them 
an independent inheritance; they looked forward to the ſame 
object, and now peremptorily demanded a third part of the 


lands of Italy, which Oreftes determined reſolutely. to reſiſt, 


rather than ſubſcribe to the certain and irrecoverable ruin of 
an innocent people. 


Tunis refuſal incited Ottoacer, a bold barbarian, . to ſtep | 


forward; who aſſured them that, if they dared to aſſociate 
under his command, he would ſoon forcibly obtain what had 
been denied. All the confederate barbarians flocked to his 
ſtandard, which the unfortunate Patrician was unable to with- 
ſtand; and, fleeing to the ſtrong city of Pavia, he was there - 
immediately beſieged, when. the fortifications were ſtormed 
and the town pillaged, nor could the tumult be appeaſed but 
by the execution of Oreſtes. The helpleſs Auguſtulus, who 


Could no longer command the reſpect, was hereupon reduced 


to implore the compaſſion of Odoacer. 

He was the youngeſt of the two ſons of Edecon, who had 
frequently been employed as ambaſſador by Attila, and had 
When their ſtate had 


teſt with the Oſtrogoths, and in which Edecon had loft his 
life, Odoacer was admitted into the ſervice of the Roman 


empire, and ſoon obtained an honourable rank in the guards: 


and having thus eftabhſhed his character among the confede- 
rates of Italy, they were eaſily induced to flock to his ſtand- 


Ard as their general. He was ſaluted with the title of king, 


but would never accept the purple and diadem during his 
whole reign of fourteen years; ſo that royalty was now en- 


- tirely aboliſhed, as. Auguſtulus had been made the inſtrument 
of his own diſgrace, in ſignifying his reſignation to the ſenate, 


an aſſembly which till affected, in their laſt act of obedience 
to a Roman prince, the ſpirit of freedom and the forms of the 
conſtitution. TE — „„ 
NoTwiTHSTANDING the prudence and ſucceſs of Odoacer, 
his kingdom manifeſted the ſad proſpect of miſery and deſo- 
lation. From the reign of Tiberius, the Italians had ſeen the 
decay of agriculture; and the very ſubſiſtence of the Roman 


- 


people depended on the tributary harveſts of Africa and 
Egypt, which had been gradually withdrawn, by ſucceeding 


revolutions. A decreaſe of population was a natural conſe- 


quence; and the ſcourges of war, famine, and peſtilence, 
which had ſo repeatedly overtaken them, had deſolated the 
country. Pope Gelaſius, who lived about this time, has es 5 
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corded that the human ſpecies was almoſt extirpated in Emilia, 
Tuſcany, and the adjoining provinces; and the plebeians of 


Rome depended on their maſters for food, and either periſhed | 


or diſappeared when that liberality was withheld. 
Tu us in the perſon of Odoacer, the very name of emperor 


of the Weſt was extinct; the government of which he main- 


tained about fourteen years. From this time we may date its 


final diflolution, which was about 146 years after the removal 

of the Imperial reſidence to Conſtantinople, 476 after the com- 
mon Ara of the nativity of Chriſt, and 1228, from its firſt 
foundation by Romulus. | „ 1 
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